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Oh  the  SANsciitT  and  PrAcrTt  Languages. 


|Fmm  ihe  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vii.  p.  199—231.  Caletitia, 
1801.  4to.] 


In  a treatise  on  rhetoric,  compiled  for  the  use  of  Ma- 
NICYA  CHANDRA,  Ruju  of  Tirahhucti  OT  Tirhut,  a brief 
enumeration  of  languages  used  by  Hindu  poets  is  quoted 
from  two  writers  on  the  art  of  poetry.  Tlie  following  is  a 
literal  translation  of  both  passages. 

“ Sanscrita,  Pracrita,  Paisacht,  and  Magadhi,  are  in 
‘ short  the  four  paths  of  poetry.  The  gods,  &c.  speak 
Sanscrita  ; benevolent  genii,  Prua  ita  ; wicked  demons, 
Paimehi;  and  men  of  low  tribes  and  the  rest,  Magadhi. 
But  sages  deem  Sanscrita  the  chief  of  these  four  lan- 
‘ guages.  It  is  used  three  ways : in  prose,  in  verse,  and 
“ in  a mixture  of  both.” 

“ Language,  again,  the  virtuous  have  declared  to  be 
fourfold,  Sanscrita  [or  the  polished  dialect],  Pracrita 
[or  the  vulgar  dialect],  Apabhransa  [or  jai'gon],  and 
Misra  [or  mixed].  Sanscrita  is  the  speech  of  the  celes- 
tials, framed  in  grammatical  institutes ; Pracrita  is 
“ similar  to  it,  but  manifold  as  a provincial  dialect,  and 
“ otherwise;  and  those  languages,  which  are  ungramma- 
‘ tical,  are  spoken  in  their  respective  districts.” 

The  Paisacht  seems  to  be  gibberish,  which  dramatic 
poets  make  the  demons  speak,  when  they  bring  these  fan- 
tastic beings  on  the  stage.  The  mixture  of  languages 
noticed  in  the  second  quotation,  is  that  which  is  employed 
in  dramas,  as  is  expressly  said  by  the  same  author  in  a 
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subsequent  verse.  It  is  not,  then,  ;i  eoinpound  language, 
but  a mixt  dialogue,  in  which  different  persons  of  the  drama 
employ  different  idioms.  Both  the  passages  abovc-<pioted 
are  therefore  easily  reconciled.  They,  in  fact,  notice  only 
three  tongues.  1.  Sanscr'it,  a polished  dialect,  the  in- 
flections of  which,  with  all  its  numerous  anomalies,  arc 
taught  in  grammatical  institutes.  This  the  dramatic  poets 
put  into  the  mouths  of  gods  and  of  holy  personages.  2. 
Pracrit,  consisting  of  provincial  dialects,  which  are  less 
refined  and  have  a more  imjx^rfect  grammar.  In  dramas  it 
is  spoken  by  women,  benevolent  genii,  &c.  3.  Magadhi, 

or  Apabhramu,  a jargon,  destitute  of  regular  grammar. 
It  is  used  by  the  vulgar,  and  varies  in  different  districts. 
The  poets  accordingly  introduce  into  the  dialogue  of  plays 
a provincial  jargon,  spoken  by  the  lowest  persons  of  the 
drama.* 

Tlie  languages  of  India  are  all  comprehended  in  these 
three  classes.  The  first  contains  Sanserif,  a most  polished 
tongue,  which  was  gradually  refined  until  it  Ijecame  fixed 
in  the  classic  writings  of  many  elegant  poets,  most  of  whom 
are  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  century  preceding 
the  Christian  era.  It  is  cultivated  by  learned  Hindus 
throughout  India,  as  the  language  of  science  and  of  litera- 
ture, and  as  the  repository  of  their  law,  civil  and  religious. 

• Samcrita  is  the  passive  partici])le  of  a compound  verb,  formed 
by  prefi.xing  the  preposition  sam  to  the  crude  verb  ert,  and  by 
interposing  the  letter  s when  this  compound  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
cnibellishment.  Its  literal  meaninff  then  is  “ adorned;”  and  when 
applied  to  a language  it  sipniBea  “ polished.”  Pracrila  is  a similar 
derivative  from  the  same  cnide  verb,  with  prn  prefixed  : the  most 
common  acceptation  of  this  word  is  “ outca.st,  or  man  of  the  lowest 
class;”  as  applied  to  a lantjuag-c  it  signifies " vulgar.”  Apahhrnnin 
is  derived  from  b/irai,  “ to  fall  down  :”  it  signifies  a word,  or  dialect, 
which  falls  off  from  correct  etymology.  Grammarians  use  Sanscri'la 
as  signifying  “ duly  formed  or  regularly  inflected  ;”  and  yfpnihrnnm 
for  false  grammar. 
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It  evidently  draws  its  origin  (and  some  steps  of  its  progress 
may  even  now  be  traced)  from  a primeval  tongue,  which 
was  gradually  refined  in  various  climates,  and  became 
Sanscrit  in  India,  Paklavt  in  Persia,  and  Greek  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Like  other  very  ancient 
languages,  Sanscrit  abounds  in  inflections,  which  are,  how- 
ever, more  anomalous  in  this  than  in  the  other  languages 
here  alluded  to ; and  which  are  even  more  so  in  the  obso- 
lete dialect  of  the  Vedas,  than  in  the  polished  speech  of 
the  classic  poets.  It  has  nearly  shared  the  fate  of  all 
ancient  tongues,  and  is  now  become  almost  a dead  lan- 
guage ; but  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that 
it  was  once  universally  spoken  in  India.  Its  name,  and 
the  reputed  difficulty  of  its  grammar,  have  led  many  per- 
sons to  imagine  that  it  has  been  refined  by  the  concerted 
efforts  of  a few  priests,  who  set  themselves  about  inventing 
a new  language ; not,  like  all  other  tongues,  by  the  gra- 
dually improved  practice  of  good  writers  and  polite  speakers. 
The  exquisitely  refined  system  by  which  the  grammar  of 
Sanscrit  is  taught,  has  been  mistaken  for  the  refinement 
of  the  language  itself.  The  rules  have  been  supposed  to 
be  anterior  to  the  practice,  but  this  supposition  is  gratui- 
tous. In  Sanscrit,  as  in  every  other  known  tongue,  gram- 
marians have  not  invented  etymology,  but  have  only 
contrived  rules  to  teach  what  was  already  established  by 
approved  practice. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  Sanscrit  compositions  which 
may  also  have  suggested  the  opinion  that  it  could  never  be 
a spoken  language.  I allude  to  what  might  be  termed  the 
euphonical  orthography  of  Sanscrit.  It  consists  in  extend- 
ing to  syntax  the  rules  for  the  permutation  of  letters  in 
etymology.  Similar  rules  for  avoiding  incompatible  sounds 
in  compound  terms  exist  in  all  languages ; this  is  sometimes 
effected  by  a deviation  from  orthography  in  the  pronuncia- 
K 2 
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tion  of  words ; sometimes  by  altering  one  or  more  letters  to 
make  the  spelling  correspond  with  the  pronunciation.  These 
rules  have  been  more  profoundly  investigated  by  Hindu 
gi-ammarians  than  by  those  of  any  other  nation  ; and  they 
have  completed  a system  of  orthography  which  may  be 
justly  termed  euphonical.  They  require  all  compound  terms 
to  be  reduced  to  this  standard,  and  Sfiuscrlt  authors,  it 
may  be  obseiTed,  delight  in  comjxninds  of  inordinate 
length  : the  whole  sentence,  too,  or  even  whole  periods, 
may,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  author,  be  combined  like  the 
elements  of  a single  word,  and  good  writers  generally  do 
so.  In  common  speech  this  could  never  have  lieen  prac- 
tised. None  but  well-known  compounds  would  be  used  by 
any  speaker  who  wished  to  be  understood,  and  each  word 
would  be  distinctly  articulated  independently  of  the  terms 
which  precede  and  follow  it.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  present 
practice  of  those  who  still  speak  the  Sanscrit  language  ; 
and  they  deliver  themselves  with  such  fluency,  as  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  Sanscrit  may  have  been  spoken  in 
former  times  with  as  much  facility  as  the  contemporary 
dialects  of  the  Greek  language,  or  the  more  modern  dialects 
of  the  Arabic  tongue.  I shall  take  occasion  again  to  allude 
to  this  topic,  after  explaining  at  large  what  are,  and  by 
whom  were  composed,  those  grammatical  institutes,  in 
which  the  Sanscrit  language  is  framed,  according  to  the 
author  above-quoted  ; or  by  which  (for  the  meaning  is  ill- 
conveyed  by  a literal  translation)  words  are  correctly  formed 
and  inflected. 

Panini,  the  father  of  Sanscrit  grammar,  lived  in  so 
remote  an  age,  that  he  ranks  among  those  ancient  sages 
whose  fabulous  history  occupies  a conspicuous  place  in  the 
Puruims,  or  Indian  theogonies.*  The  name  is  a patro- 

• Every  Piiran/i  treats  of  five  subjects:  the  creation  of  the  uni- 
verse, its  progress,  and  the  renovation  of  « orlds ; the  gcncalogv  of 
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nymic,  indicating  his  descent  from  Panin;  but,  according 
to  the  Pauranica  legends,  he  was  grandson  of  D^vala, 
an  inspired  legislator.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  history 
of  PAnini,  to  him  the  Sutras,  or  succinct  aphorisms  of 
grammar,  are  attributed  by  universal  consent:  his  system 
is  grounded  on  a profound  investigation  of  the  analogies  in 
both  the  regular  and  the  anomalous  inflections  of  the 
Sanscrit  lansjuage.  He  has  combined  those  analogies  in 
a very  artificial  manner ; and  ha.s  thus  compressed  a most 
copious  etymology  into  a very  narrow  compass.  His  pre- 
cepts are  indeed  numerous,*  but  they  have  been  framed 
with  the  utmost  conciseness ; and  this  great  brevity  is  the 
result  of  very  ingenious  methods  which  have  been  contrived 
for  this  end,  and  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  student’s 
memory.  In  P.an ini’s  system,  the  mutual  relation  of  all 
the  parts  marks  that  it  must  have  been  completed  by  its 
author : it  certainly  bears  internal  evidence  of  its  having 
been  accomplished  by  a single  effort,  and  even  the  correc- 
tions which  are  needed  cannot  be  interwoven  with  the  text. 
It  must  not  be  hence  inferred,  that  Panin i was  unaided 
by  the  labours  of  earlier  grammarians.  In  many  of  his 
precepts  he  cites  the  authority  of  his  predecessors,f  some- 
times for  a deviation  from  a general  rule,  often  for  a gram- 
matical canon  which  has  universal  cogency.  He  has  even 
employed  some  technical  terms  without  defining  them, 
because,  as  his  commentators  remark,  those  terms  were 
already  introduced  by  earlier  grammarians. J None  of  the 

Am)  heroes;  chronology,  accordin;;  to  a fabulous  ayatein  ; and 
heroic  hUtorv,  containintr  the  Achievements  ofdeini-^ods  and  berm  s. 
Since  each  Puraha  contains  a cosmogonv,  with  mythological  and 
heroic  history,  the  works  which  bear  that  title  may  not  inaptly  be 
compared  to  the  Grecian  theogonies. 

• Not  fewer  than  3,99f». 

t ^ACAi.VA,  (lAaovAjCASvAPA,  Gai.a  VA,  S.U  Af  A YANA,  and  othcrs. 

J In  a few  instances  he  fpiotc.s  former  grammars  to  refute  them. 
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more  ancient  works,  however,  seem  to  be  now  extant : 
being  superseded  by  his,  they  have  probably  been  disused 
for  ages,  and  are  now  perhaps  totally  lost.  * 

A performance  such  us  the  Paniniya  grammar  must 
inevitably  contain  many  errors.  The  task  of  correcting  its 
inaccuracies  has  been  e.xecuted  by  C.atyavana,+  an  in- 
spired saint  and  lawgiver,  who.se  history,  like  that  of  all 
the  Indian  sages,  is  involved  in  the  impenetrable  darkness 
of  mythology.  His  annotations,  entitled  Varticas,  restrict 
those  among  the  Paniniya  rules  which  are  too  vague, 
enlarge  others  which  are  too  limited,  and  mark  numerous 
exceptions  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  P.anini 
himself. 

The  amended  rules  of  grammar  have  been  formed  into 
memorial  verses  by  BhartkI-iiari,  whose  metrical  apho- 
risms, entitled  Varied,  have  almost  equal  authority  with 
the  precepts  of  P.anini  and  emendations  of  C.atyayana. 
If  the  popular  traditions  concerning  BiiartrT-iiari  be 
well  founded,  he  lived  in  the  century  preceding  the  Chris- 
tian era;J  for  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the 
brother  of  Vicram aditya,  and  the  period  when  this 
prince  reigned  at  Ujjayini  is  detennined  by  the  date  of  the 
Sameat  era. 

The  studied  brevity  of  the  Paniniya  Sutras  renders 

• Dctiniliotei  of  some  tcelmiral  terms,  together  with  gnimmatieal 
arc  al»o  cited  from  tho^e  ancient  works  in  the  emnmentarief) 
on  pA^riKt.  They  arc  in^^erted  in  a compilation  entitled  Vnrihhasha^ 
which  will  be  Mih^efjuently  noticed.  The  various  orig^inaJ  authontien 
of  g^ramniar,  us  enumerated  in  a memorial  verse,  are  eight 

in  number,  ffz.  Inora,  Chandra,  C.JsAt  HiTSNA,  Apisai.i,  §aca- 
Iavana,  Pacini,  Amkra,  and  Jin^ndra. 
t This  name  likewise  is  a patronv’mic. 

J A beautiful  poem  has  been  composed  in  bis  name,  containing 
moral  reflections,  which  the  poet  suppose.s  him  to  make  on  the  dis- 
covery of  his  wife’s  infidelity.  It  consists  of  cither  three  or  four 
^tarasf  or  renturios  of  couplets. 
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them  in  the  highest  degree  obscure.  Even  with  the 
knowledge  of  tlie  key  to  their  interpretation,  the  student 
finds  them  ambiguous.  In  the  application  of  them  when 
understood,  he  discovers  many  seeming  contradictions ; 
and,  with  every  exertion  of  practised  memory,  he  must 
experience  tlie  utmost  difficulty  in  combining  rules  dis- 
persed in  apparent  confusion  through  different  portions  of 
Pan  ini’s  eight  lectures.  A commentary  was  therefore 
indispensably  requisite.  Many  were  compcised  by  ancient 
grammarians  to  elucidate  the  text  of  PA.nini.  A most 
copious  one  on  the  emendations  of  his  rules  was  compiled 
in  very  ancient  times  by  an  uncertain  author.  This  volu- 
minous work,  known  by  the  title  of  Mahahhushya,  or  the 
great  commentary,  is  ascribed  to  Patanjai.i,  a fabulous 
personage,  to  whom  mythology  has  assigned  the  shape 
of  a serpent.  In  this  commentary  almost  every  rule  is 
examined  at  great  length.  All  possible  interpretations 
are  proposed : and  the  tnie  sense  and  import  of  the  rule 
arc  deduced  through  a tedious  train  of  argument,  in  which 
all  foreseen  objections  are  considered  and  refuted,  and 
the  wrong  interpretations  of  the  text,  with  all  the  argu- 
ments which  can  be  invented  to  support  them,  are  obviated 
or  expkided. 

Voluminous  as  it  is,  the  Mahahhashya  has  not  exhausted 
the  subject  on  which  it  treats.  Its  deficiencies  have  been 
supplied  by  the  annotations  of  modern  grammarians.  The 
most  celebrated  among  these  scholiasts  of  the  Bhashya  is 
CaivaIa,  a learned  Cashinirian.  His  annotations  are 
almost  equally  copious  with  the  commentary  itself.  Yet 
they,  t(H),  are  loaded  by  numerous  glosses ; among  which 
the  old  and  new  l^ivaranas  are  most  esteemed. 

Tile  difficulty  of  combining  the  dispersed  rules  of  gram- 
mar, to  inffect  any  one  verb  or  noun  through  all  its  varia- 
tions, renders  further  aid  necessary.  This  seems  to  have 
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been  anciently  utibrded  in  vocabularies,  one  of  which  ex- 
hibited the  verbs  classed  in  the  order  implied  by  the 
system  of  Panini,  the  other  contained  nouns  arranged 
on  a similar  plan.  Both  probably  cited  the  precepts 
which  must  be  remembered  in  conjugating  and  declining 
each  verb  and  noun.  A catalogue  of  verbs,  classed  in 
regular  order,  but  with  few  references  to  the  ndes  of 
etymology,  is  extant,  and  is  known  by  the  title  of  Dha- 
tupaia.  It  may  be  considered  as  an  appendix  to  the 
grammar  of  Pa.nini;  and  so  may  hts  treatise  on  the 
pronunciation  of  vocal  sounds,  and  the  treatise  of  Yasca 
on  obsolete  words  and  acceptations  peculiar  to  the  Veda. 
A numerous  class  of  derivative  nouns,  to  which  he  has 
only  alluded,  have  been  reduced  to  rule,  under  the  head 
of  Unddi,  or  the  termination  u &c. ; and  the  precepts 
respecting  the  gender  of  nouns  have  Ijeen,  in  like  manner, 
arranged  in  Sutras,  which  are  formed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples witlr  Panini’s  rules,  and  which  are  considered  as 
almost  equally  ancient.  Another  supplement  to  his  gram- 
mar is  entitled  Ganupdta,  and  contains  lists  of  words 
comprehended  in  various  grammatical  rules,  under  the 
designation  of  some  single  word,  with  the  term  “ &c.” 
annexed  to  it.  These  supplements  are  due  to  various 
authors.  The  subject  of  gender  alone  has  been  treated  by 
more  than  one  writer  reputed  to  be  inspired ; namely,  by 
CAtyayana,  G6bhila,  and  others. 

These  subsidiary  parts  of  the  Pauiniya  grammar  do  not 
require  a laboured  commentary ; excepting  only  the  cata- 
logue of  verbs,  which  does  need  annotation ; and  which  is, 
in  truth,  a proper  groundwork  for  a complete  review  of  all 
the  rules  of  etymology  that  are  applicable  to  each  verb.* 

• The  number  verbal  roots  amounts  to  1,750  nearly;  exclusive 
of  many  obsolete  words  omitted  in  the  DhAtupnidy  but  noticed  in  the 
Sutrfis  as  the  roots  of  certain  derivatives.  The  crude  verbs,  however. 
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The  Vrttti  ni/asa,  a very  celebrated  work,  is,  I believe,  a 
commentary  of  this  sort.*  It  is  mentioned  by  MAiTiifevA 
RAcsHiTA,  the  author  of  the  D/iatu  pradipa,  as  the  work 
chiefly  consulted  by  him  in  compiling  his  brief  annotations 
on  the  Dliatupata.  A very  voluminous  commentary  on 
the  catalogue  of  verbs,  was  compiled  under  the  patronage 
of  Say  AN  A,  minister  of  a chieftain  named  Bucca  raya  and 
is  entitled  Mudhavhja  vritti.  It  thoroughly  explains  the 
signiflcation  and  inflection  of  each  verb ; but  at  the  same 
time  enters  largely  into  scholastic  refinements  on  general 
grammar. 

Such  vast  works  as  the  Muhahkashya  and  its  scholia, 
with  the  voluminous  annotations  on  the  catalogue  of  verbs, 
are  not  adapted  for  general  instruction.  A conciser  com- 
mentary must  have  been  always  requisite.  The  best  that 
is  now  extant  is  entitled  the  Casica  vritti,  or  commentary 
composed  at  Varanasi.  The  autlior,  Jayaditya,  in  a 
short  preface  explains  his  design  : ‘ to  gather  the  essence 
of  a science  dispersed  in  the  early  commentaries,  in  the 
Bhushya,  in  copious  dictionaries  of  verbs  and  of  nouns, 
and  in  other  works.’  He  has  well  fulfilled  the  task  which 
he  undertook.  His  gloss  explains  in  perspicuous  language 
the  meaning  and  application  of  each  rule  ; he  adds  exam- 


arr  more  niimemu^,  because  many  roots,  containing  the  same  radical 
letters,  are  variously  conjugated  in  different  senses.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  crude  verbs  separately  noticed  in  the  catalogue  exceeds  three 
thousand.  From  each  of  these  are  deduced  many  compound  verbs, 
by  prefixing  one  or  more  prepositions  to  the  verbal  root.  Such  com- 
pounds often  deviate  very  widely  in  their  signification,  and  some  even 
in  their  inflections,  from  the  radical  verb.  The  derivative  verbs, 
again,  are  numerous;  such  as  causals,  frequentatives,  &c.  Hence 
it  may  be  readily  perceived  how  copious  this  branch  of  grammar 
must  be. 

• I have  not  yet  bad  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  either  this  or  its 
gloss.  It  has  been  described  to  me  as  a commentary  on  the  Cuiicd 
vrtlti. 
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pies,  and  (juotes,  in  their  proper  places,  the  necessary 
emendations  from  the  Varticas  and  Bhlishya.  Though 
he  never  deviates  into  frivolous  disquisitions  nor  into  tedious 
reasoning,  but  expounds  the  text  as  succinctly  as  could 
consist  with  perspicuity,  his  w'ork  is  nevertheless  volumi- 
nous; and  yet,  copious  as  it  is,  the  commentaries  on  it, 
and  the  annotations  on  its  commentaries,  are  still  more 
voluminous.  Amongst  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Pada- 
manjari  of  IIakadatta  miska,  a grammarian  w'hose 
authority  is  respected  almost  equally  with  that  of  the  au- 
thor on  whose  text  he  comments.  The  annotators  on  this, 
again,  are  numerous ; but  it  would  be  useless  to  insert  a 
long  list  of  their  names,  or  of  the  titles  of  their  works. 

Excellent  as  the  Casica  vritti  undoubtedly  is,  it  partakes 
of  the  defects  which  have  been  imputed  to  Pa.nint’s  text. 
Following  the  same  order  in  which  the  original  rules  are 
arranged,  it  is  well  adapted  to  assist  the  student  in 
acquiring  a critical  knowledge  of  the  Sansent  tongue. 
But  for  one  who  studies  the  rudiments  of  the  language  a 
dift’erent  arrangement  is  requisite,  for  the  sake  of  bringing 
into  one  view  the  roles  which  must  be  remembered  in  the 
inflections  of  one  woitl,  and  those  which  must  be  combined 
even  for  a single  variation  of  a single  term.  Such  a gram- 
mar has  been  compiled  within  a few  centuries  past  by 
RAMACHANtiRA,  an  eminent  grammarian.  It  is  entitled 
Pracriyd  caumudi.  The  rules  arc  Paxini’s,  and  the  expla- 
nation of  them  is  abridged  from  the  ancient  commentaries ; 
but  the  arrangement  is  wholly  diflerent.  It  proceeds  from 
the  elements  of  writing  to  definitions ; thence  to  ortho- 
graphy : it  afterwards  exhibits  the  inflections  of  nouns 
according  to  case,  number,  and  gender  ; notices  the  inde- 
clinables ; and  proceeds  to  the  uses  of  the  cases.  It  sub- 
joins the,  rules  of  apposition,  by  which  compound  terms 
arc  Ibrmed ; the  etymology  of  j)atronymics  and  other 
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derivatives  from  nouns ; and  the  reduplication  of  particles, 
&c.  In  the  second  part  it  treats  of  the  conjugation  of 
verbs  arranged  in  ten  classes:  to  these  primitives  succeed 
derivative  verbs,  formed  from  verbal  roots  or  from  nouns. 
The  rules  concerning  different  voices  follow  ; they  are  suc- 
ceeded by  precepts  regarding  the  use  of  tlie  tenses ; and 
the  work  concludes  with  the  etymology  of  verbal  nouns, 
gerunds,  supines,  and  participles.  A supplement  to  it  con- 
tains the  anomalies  of  the  dialect  in  which  the  Veda  is 
composed. 

The  outline  of  Pani.vi’s  arrangement  is  simple;  but 
numerous  exceptions  and  frequent  digressions  have  involved 
it  in  much  seeming  confusion.  The  two  first  lectures  (the 
first  section  especially,  which  is  in  a manner  the  key  of 
the  whole  grammar)  contain  definitions ; in  the  three  next 
are  collected  the  affixes,  by  which  verbs  and  nouns  are 
inflected.  Those  which  appertain  to  verbs  occupy  the 
third  lecture  : the  fourth  and  fifth  contain  such  as  are 
affixed  to  nouns.  The  remaining  three  lectures  treat  of 
the  changes  which  roots  and  affixes  undergo  in  special 
cases,  or  by  general  rules  of  orthography,  and  which  are 
all  effected  by  the  addition  or  by  the  substitution  of  one  or 
more  elements.*  The  apparent  simplicity  of  the  design 
vanishes  in  the  perplexity  of  the  structure.  The  endless 
pursuit  of  exceptions  and  of  limitations  so  disjoins  the 
general  precepts,  that  the  reader  cannot  keep  in  view  their 
intended  connexion  and  mutual  relation.  He  wanders  in 
an  intricate  maze,  and  the  clew  of  the  labyrinth  is  conti- 
nually slipping  from  his  hands. 

The  order  in  which  Ramachandra  has  delivered  the 
rules  of  grammar  is  certainly  preferable  ; but  the  Sutras  of 
Pax  INI,  thus  detached  from  their  context,  are  wholly  unin- 


’ Kven  the  expunginj'  of  a letter  is  considered  as  the  substitution 
of  a blank. 
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telligible.  Without  the  coimnentator’s  exposition,  they  are 
indeed  what  Siu  William  Jones  has  somewhere  termed 
them,  “ dark  as  the  darkest  onicle.”  Even  with  the  aid 
of  a comment,  tliey  cannot  be  fully  understood  until  they 
are  perused  with  the  proper  context.  Notwithstanding  this 
defect,  BhattojI  d'icshita,*  who  revised  the  Caumudt, 
has  for  very  substantial  reasons  adhered  to  the  Pai'iinhja 
sutras.  That  able  grammarian  has  made  some  useful 
changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Pracriya ; he  has 
amended  the  explanation  of  the  rules,  which  was  in  many 
places  incorrect  or  imperfect ; he  has  remedied  many  omis- 
sions, has  enlarged  the  examples,  and  has  noticed  the  most 
important  instances  where  the  elder  grammarians  disagree, 
or  where  classical  poets  have  deviated  from  the  strict  rules 
of  grammar.  This  excellent  work  is  entitled  Siddhdnta 
caumud'i.  The  author  has  very  properly  follower!  the 
example  of  Ramachandha,  in  excluding  all  rules  that 
are  peculiar  to  the  obsolete  dialect  of  the  Vi-da,  or  which 
relate  to  accentuation  ; for  this  also  belongs  to  the  Veda 
alone.  He  has  collected  them  in  an  appendix  to  the 
Siddhunta  caumud'i ; and  has  subjoined,  in  a second 
ap|XMidix,  rules  concerning  the  gender  of  nouns.  The  other 
supplements  of  Panini’s  grammar  are  interwoven  by  this 
author  with  the  body  of  his  work. 

The  Hindus  delight  in  scholastic  disputation.  Their 
grammarians  indidge  this  propensity  as  much  as  their 
lawyers  and  their  sophists.f  Biiai-t^jI  dIcshita  has 
provided  an  ample  store  of  controversy  in  an  argumentative 
commentary  on  his  own  grammar.  This  work  is  entitled 

• Descendants  of  BnAff6jf  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  decree  are,  I am 
told,  nowlivin"  at  Benares.  He  must  have  flourished,  then,  between 
one  and  two  centuries  a^o. 

t Many  separate  treati«e8  on  ditferent  branches  of  p:eneral  gram- 
mar arc  very  properly  considered  as  appertaining  to  the  science  of 
liigic. 
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Prandhn  munurnma.  He  also  com|)oseil  a very  volnmiiious 
eonmientary  on  the  eight  lectures  of  Panini,  and  gave  it 
the  title  of  Sabda  caustubha.  The  only  portion  of  it  I 
have  yet  seen  reaches  no  further  than  to  the  end  of  the 
first  section  of  PAn ini’s  first  lecture.  But  this  is  so  diffu- 
sive, that,  if  the  whole  have  been  e.\ecuted  on  a similar 
plan,  it  must  triple  the  ponderous  volume  of  the  Maha- 
hhashyn  itself.  I have  reason,  however,  for  doubting  that 
it  wa.s  ever  completed. 

The  commentaries  on  the  Siddhanta  eaumudi  and  Ma- 
norama  are  very  numerous.  The  most  celebrated  shall  be 
here  briefly  noticed.  1.  The  Tatwa  bbdhini  expounds  the 
Siddhanta:  it  is  the  work  of  JNYANkNDRA  sahaswatI, 
an  a.scetic,  and  the  pupil  of  Va  M ANfeNDR  A swamI.  2.  The 
Sabdendu  icc’hara  is  another  commentary  on  BiiAfifiji’s 
grammar.  It  was  composed  by  a successor,  if  not  a de- 
scendant, of  that  grammarian.  An  abridgment  of  it, 
which  is  very  generally  studied,  is  the  work  of  NAolisA, 
son  of  Siva  DHAtf a and  pupil  of  Hari  dIcsiiita.  He 
was  patronised,  as  appears  from  his  preface,  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  Sringarira  pnra.*  Though  called  an  abridg- 
ment, this  Laghu  Sabdendu  is  a voluminous  performance. 
3.  The  Laghu  Sahdaratna  is  a commentary’  on  the  Mano- 
rama  of  BnAffriji  dIcshita,  by  the  author’s  grandson, 
Hari  dIcshita.  This  work  is  not  improperly  termed  an 
abridgment,  since  it  is  short  in  comparison  with  most  other 
commentaries  on  grammar.  A larger  performance  on  the 
same  topics,  and  with  the  same  title  of  Sabda  ratna,  was 
composed  by  a professor  of  this  school.  4.  BAla  sarman 
PAgondiya,  who  is  cither  fourth  or  fifth  in  succession 
from  BiiattojI,  as  professor  of  grammar  at  Benares,  has 
written  commentaries  on  the  Caustubha,  Sabda  ratna,  and 


• A town  on  the  Oonjre^,  marked  Singhorp^  in  Rkn.nki/«  maps. 
It  is  situated  above  IlahahaiL 
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Sahdendu  Stic’ hard.  His  father,  Haidyanat’ha  niiAiTA, 
largely  annotated  the  Paribhushtndu  sec'hara  of  NAcfesA 
BHAffA,  wliich  is  an  argumentative  commentary  on  a 
collection  of  grammatical  axioms  and  deKnitions  cited  by 
the  glossarists  of  Pax  ini.  This  compilation,  entitled  Pa- 
ribhusbn,  ha.s  also  furnished  the  text  for  other  eontroversial 
performances  bearing  similar  titles. 

While  so  many  eommentaries  have  been  written  on  the 
Siddhanta  caumud'i,  the  Pracriyli  rnumvdi  has  not  been 
neglected.  The  scholiasts  of  this,  t<x»,  are  numerous.  The 
most  known  is  CkTshna  pan6ita  ; and  his  work  has 
been  abridged  by  his  pupil  Jayanta,  who  has  given  the 
title  of  Tatwa  chandra  to  a very  excellent  compendium.* 
On  the  other  hand,  Crishna  pan6ita  has  had  tlie  fate 
common  to  all  noted  grammarians,  since  his  work  has 
emjdoyed  a host  of  commentators  who  have  largely  com- 
mented on  it. 

1'he  Canmvdis,  independently  even  of  their  numerous 
commentaries,  have  been  found  too  vast  and  intricate  for 
young  students.  Abridgments  of  the  Siddhanta  caumudi 
have  been  therefore  attempted  by  several  authors  with 
unequal  degrees  of  success.  Of  three  such  abridgments 
one  only  seems  to  deserve  present  notice.  It  is  the 
Madhya  caumudi,  and  is  accompanied  by  a similar  com- 
pendium of  annotations,  entitled  Madhya  manbrama.  The 
name  indicates,  that  it  holds  a middle  place  between  the 
diffuse  original  and  the  jejune  abstracts  called  Lnghu 
caumudi,  &c.  It  contains  such  of  PaninTs  rule.s  as  are 
most  universal,  and  adds  to  each  a short  but  perspicuous 
exposition.  It  omits  only  the  least  common  exceptions  and 
limitations. 

* Finished  by  him,  as  appears  from  a postscript  to  tlie  hook,  in  the 
year  ItW"  of  the  S/imval  era.  Though  he  studied  at  Benares,  he 
appears  to  have  been  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Tnpnti,  n river  marked 
Tnptec  in  Kknnki.’s  map. 
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When  Sanscrit  was  the  language  of  Indian  courts,  and 
was  cultivated  not  only  by  persons  who  devoted  themselves 
to  religion  and  literature,  but  also  by  princes,  lawyers, 
soldiem,  physicians,  and  scribes  (in  short,  by  the  first  three 
tribes,  and  by  many  classes  included  in  the  fourth),  an 
easy  and  fwpular  grammar  must  have  been  needed  by 
persons  who  could  not  waste  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in 
the  study  of  words.  Such  grammars  must  always  have 
been  in  use;  those,  however,  which  are  now  studied  are  not, 
I believe,  of  very  ancient  date.  The  most  esteemed  is 
the  Saraswata,  together  with  its  commentary  named 
Chandrica.  It  seems  to  have  been  formed  on  one  of  the 
Caumud'ts,  by  translating  Panini’s  rules  into  language 
that  is  intelligible  independently  of  the  gloss,  and  without 
the  necessity  of  adverting  to  a different  context. 

Another  popular  grammar,  which  is  in  high  repute  in 
Bengal,  is  entitled  Mugdhahodha,  and  is  accompanied  by 
a commentary.  It  is  the  work  of  VApAnfevA,  and  pro- 
ceeds upon  a plan  grounded  on  that  of  the  Caumud'ts ; but 
the  author  has  not  been  content  to  translate  the  rules  of 
Panin  I and  to  adopt  his  technical  terms.  He  has,  on  the 
contrary,  invented  new  terms  and  contrived  new  abbreviations. 
The  same  author  likewise  composed  a metrical  catalogue  of 
verbsalphabeticallyarranged.  It  is  named  Cavicaljtadruma, 
and  is  intended  as  a substitute  for  the  D/iatupa'fa. 

The  chief  inconvenience  attending  V6pad(;va’s  innova- 
tion is,  that  commentaries  and  scholia,  written  to  elucidate 
poems  and  works  of  science,  must  be  often  unintelligible  to 
those  who  have  studied  only  his  grammar,  and  that  the 
writings  of  his  scholars  must  be  equally  incomprehensible 
(wherever  a grammatical  subject  is  noticed)  to  the  students 
of  the  Paiiin'iya.  Accordingly  the  PanAits  of  Bengal  are 
cut  off,  in  a manner,  from  communication  on  grammatical 
topics  with  the  learned  of  other  provinces  in  India.  Even 
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etymological  dictionaries,  such  as  the  commentaries  on  the 
metrical  vocabularies,  which  I shall  next  proceed  to  men- 
tion, must  be  unintelligible  to  them. 

It  appears  from  the  prefaces  of  many  different  gram- 
matical treatises,  that  works  entitled  Dltatu  and  Numa 
parayana  were  formerly  studied.  They  must  have  com- 
prehended, as  their  title  implies,  “ the  whole  of  the  verbs 
and  nouns”  appertaining  to  the  language  ; and,  since  they 
are  mentioned  as  very  voluminous,  they  must  probably 
have  contained  references  to  all  the  rules  applicable  to 
every  single  verb  and  noun.  Habadatta’s  explanation 
of  the  title  confirms  this  notion.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  work  is  now  extant  under  this  title.  The  Dhu- 
tupaia,  w'ith  its  commentaries,  supplies  the  place  of  the 
Dhatuparuyaha.  A collection  of  dictionaries  and  voca- 
bularies, in  like  manner,  supplies  the  want  of  the  Numa 
parayana.  These  then  may  be  noticed  in  this  place  as  a 
branch  of  grammar. 

The  best  and  most  esteemed  vocabulary  is  the  Amera 
cusha.  Even  the  bigotry  of  Sancara  acuarya  spared 
this,  when  he  proscribed  the  other  works  of  Amera 
SIN  HA.*  Like  most  other  Sanscrit  dictionaries,  it  is 

* Amkra  siNiiA  wa!i  an  eminent  poet  and  unc  uf  the  nine  |;em8  (fur 
so  these  poets  were  called),  who  were  the  ornament  of  VicnsMA- 
ditya’s  court.  Unfortunately  he  held  the  tenets  of  a heterodox  sect, 
and  his  poems  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  persecutions  fomented 
by  intolerant  philosophers  a|;ainst  the  persons  and  writings  of  both 
Jain'AS  and  Bacddhas.  The  persecution,  instigated  by  Sancaba 
and  Udavana  acuarya,  was  enforced,  perhaps  from  political  mo- 
tives, by  princes  of  the  f'nishnnvn  and  .iaiva  sects,  who  compelled  the 
Uacddha  monarchs  to  retire  from  Hindustan,  and  to  content  them- 
selves with  their  dominions  of  Lasain  and  Bhidn.  It  would  be  curi- 
ous to  investigate  the  date  of  this  important  revolution.  The  present 
conjecture,  (for  it  is  little  more  than  mere  conjecture)  is  partly 
founded  upon  some  acknowledgments  made  by  Pandits,  wlto  cf>nfess 
that  SAN'CAHA  and  Udayana  persecuted  the  heterodox  sects  and 
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arranged  in  verse  to  aid  the  memory.  Synonymous  words 
are  collected  into  one  or  more  verses,  and  placed  in  fifteen 
different  chapters,  which  treat  of  as  many  diflerent  sub- 
jects. The  sixteenth  contains  a few  homonymous  terms, 
arranged  alphabetically,  in  the  Indian  manner,  by  the 
final  consonants.  The  seventeenth  chapter  is  a pretty  full 
catalogue  of  indeclinables,  which  European  philologists 
would  call  adverbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  intei^ 
jections,  but  which  Sanscnt  grammarians  consider  as 
indeclinable  nouns.  The  last  chapter  of  the  Amera  c6sha 
is  a treatise  on  the  gender  of  nouns.  Another  vocabulary 
by  the  same  author  is  often  cited  by  his  commentators, 
under  the  title  of  Amera  mala. 

Numerous  commentaries  have  been  written  on  the  Amera 
c6sha.  The  chief  object  of  them  is  to  explain  the  deriva- 

prodcribed  their  books ; and  partly  on  the  evidence  of  the  engraved 
plate  found  at  Mudgayiri.  and  of  the  inscription  on  the  pillar  found 
aA  Bedal  (See  As.  Rbs.  vol.  i.  p.  123  and  133),  from  which  it  appears 
that  Df.VAPAi.A  ntvA  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Bi'onHA,  and  that  he 
reigned  over  Bmgal  and  Carftain  as  w'ell  as  lAsaia  and  Bfioia,  and 
had  successfully  invaded  OiTnlbJa,  after  traversing  as  a conqueror  the 
Viudhya  range  of  mountains.  Ilis  descendants,  as  far  as  the  fourth 
generation,  governed  a no  less  extensive  empire;  as  appears  from  the 
inscription  on  the  pillar  at  Bedal.  I must  however  acknowledge, 
that  this  last  mentioned  inscription  does  not  indicate  any  attachment 
to  the  sect  of  Buddha.  This  maybe  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that 
the  worshippers  of  CbIshSa  and  of  Raha,  or  whatever  other  sects 
prevailed,  were  then  as  cordial  to  the  followers  of  Buddha,  as  they 
now  are  towards  each  other.  The  king  and  his  minister  might  belong 
to  different  sects. 

Amf.ra  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  at  Buddha  gaga  as  the 
founder  of  a temple  at  that  place.  (As.  Rr.s.  vol.  i.  p.  28-f.)  This 
circumstance  may  serve  to  explain  why  his  works  have  been  proscribed 
with  peculiar  inveteracy,  as  it  is  acknowledged  by  many  Pandits  that 
thev  have  been.  He  was  probably  a zealous  sectarist. 

This  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain:  and  BiiXsujf  Dicshita, 
in  his  commentary  on  the  Amera  cusha,  denies  that  there  is  any  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  the  author  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Jainas. 
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tions  of  the  nouns  and  to  supply  the  principal  deficiencies  of 
the  text.  Sanscrit  etymologists  scarcely  acknowledge  a 
single  primitive  amongst  the  nouns.  When  unable  to  trace 
an  etymology  which  may  be  consistent  with  the  acceptation 
of  the  word,  they  are  content  to  derive  it,  according  to 
grammatical  rules,  from  some  root  to  which  the  word  has 
no  affinity  in  sense.  At  other  times  they  adopt  fanciful 
etymologies  from  Puranas  or  from  Tantras : but,  in  gene- 
ral, the  derivations  are  accurate  and  instructive.  The  best 
known  among  these  commentaries  of  the  Amera  c6sha  is 
the  Pada  chandrica,  compiled  from  sixteen  older  com- 
mentaries by  VatHASPATi,  sumamed  MucufA,  or  at  full 
length  Raya  MUCctA  mani.  It  appears  from  the  inci- 
dental mention  of  the  years  then  expired  of  astronomical  eras, 
that  MucufA  made  this  compilation  in  the  4532d  year  of  the 
Cali  yvg,  which  corresponds  with  A.  D.  1430.  Achyuta 
jALLAci  has  abridged  MucufA’s  commentary,  but  with- 
out acknowledgment ; and  has  given  the  title  of  Vyac’hya 
pradipa  to  his  com{>endium.  On  the  other  hand,  B h a n u j t 
nlcsHiTA  has  revised  the  same  compilation,  and  has  cor- 
rected the  numerous  errors  of  MucufA,  who  often  derives 
words  from  roots  that  are  unknown  to  the  language,  or 
according  to  rules  which  have  no  place  in  its  grammar. 
BhanujI  has  greatly  improved  the  plan  of  the  work,  by 
inserting  from  other  authorities  the  various  acceptations  of 
words  exhibited  by  Amera  in  one  or  two  senses  only. 
This  excellent  compilation  is  entitled  Vyac’hya  sudha. 

The  Amera  c6sha,  as  has  l)een  already  hinted,  gives  a 
very  incomplete  list  of  words  that  have  various  acceptations. 
This  defect  is  well  supplied  by  the  Medin'i,  a dictionary  so 
named  from  its  author,  MfeniNlcAR.  It  contains  words 
that  bear  many  senses,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  by 
the  final  consonants ; and  a list  of  homonymous  indeclin- 
ables  is  subjoined  to  it.  A similar  dictionary,  compiled  by 
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Mah£swara  and  entitled  Viswa  pracasa,  is  much  con- 
sulted, though  it  be  very  defective,  as  has  been  justly 
remarked  by  MkoiNicAR.  It  contains,  however,  a very 
useful  appendix  on  words  spelt  more  than  one  way ; and 
another  on  letters  which  are  hable  to  be  confounded,  such 
as  V and  b ; and  another,  again,  on  the  gender  of  nouns. 
Tliese  subjects  are  not  separately  treated  by  MkoiNlcAR  ; 
but  he  has,  on  the  other  hand,  specified  tlie  genders  with 
great  care  in  the  body  of  the  work.  The  exact  age  of  the 
Mcdin'i  is  not  certainly  known ; but  it  is  older  tlian 
Mucuf  a’s  compilation,  since  it  is  quoted  by  this  author. 

Am  era’s  dictionary  does  not  contain  more  than  ten 
thousand  different  words ; yet  the  SoTiscrit  language  is 
veiy  copious.  The  insertion  of  derivatives,  that  do  not  at 
all  deviate  from  their  regular  and  obvious  import,  has  been 
very  properly  deemed  superfluous.  Compound  epithets, 
and  other  compound  terms,  in  which  the  Sanscrtt  language 
is  peculiarly  rich,  are  likewise  omitted  ; excepting  such  as 
are  especially  appropriated,  by  a limited  acceptation,  either 
as  titles  of  deities,  or  as  names  of  plants,  animals,  &c.  In 
fact,  compound  terms  are  formed  at  pleasure,  according  to 
the  rules  of  grammar ; and  must  generally  be  interpreted 
in  strict  conformity  with  those  rules.  Technical  terms,  too, 
are  mostly  excluded  from  general  dictionaries  and  consigned 
to  separate  nomenclatures.  The  Amera  cbiha,  then,  is 
less  defective  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  small  num- 
ber of  words  explained  in  it.  Still,  however,  it  needs  a 
supplement.  The  Haravali  may  be  used  as  such.  It  is  a 
vocabulary  of  uncommon  words,  compiled  by  Purush6t- 
TAMA,  the  author  of  an  etymological  work,  and  also  of  a 
little  collection  of  monograms,  entitled  Ecacshara.  His 
Haravali  was  compiled  by  him  under  the  patronise  of 
DhrIta  siNHA.  It  is  noticed  by  MkniNicAR,  and  seems 
to  be  likewise  anterior  to  the  Vixwa. 
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The  remaining  deficiencies  of  the  Amera  c6sha  are  sup- 
plied by  consulting  other  dictionaries  and  vocabularies;  such 
as  Helayl'dh  a’s,  Vachespati’s,  the  Dharani  c6sha,  or 
some  other.  Sanscrit  dictionaries  are  indeed  very  nume- 
rous. Purush6ttama  and  MedinIcar  name  the  Ut- 
palini,  ^bdarriava,  and  Sansaracarta,  as  works  consulted 
by  them.  Purcshottam a adds  the  names  of  VAches- 
PAT),  V'va6i,  and  Vicramauitya  ; but  it  is  not  quite 
clear  whether  he  mentions  them  as  the  authors  and  patrons 
of  these,  or  of  other  dictionaries.  MedinIcar  adds  a 
fourth  vocabulary,  called  Namamald,  and  with  similar 
obscurity  subjoins  the  celebrated  names  of  Bhaguei, 
Vararuchi,  Saswata,  B6palita,  and  RantidIiva. 
He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  dictionaries  of  Amera, 
Sl'biianga,  Helayudha,  G6verdhana,  Rabhasa 
pAla,  and  the  Ratna  c6sha;  with  tlie  vocabularies  of 
Rudra,  Dhananjaya,  and  GangAdhara;  as  also  the 
Dharani  c6sha,  Haramli,  Vrihad  amara,  TricahAa  sisha, 
and  Ratnamala.  Many  of  these  are  cited  by  the  com- 
mentators on  Amera  and  by  the  scholiasts  on  different 
poems.  The  following  are  also  frequently  cited ; some  as 
etymologists,  the  rest  as  lexicographers  : SwAmI,  Durga, 
Sarvadhara,VAm  AN  A,  Chandra,  and  the  authors  of  the 
Vaijayanti,  Namanidhanu,  Haima,  Vrihat-nighahii,  See. 
To  this  list  might  be  added  the  Antcart’ha  dhwani  man- 
jari,  Nanart’ha,  and  other  vocabularies  of  homonymous 
terms ; the  Dwiructi,  Bhuriprayhga  cosha,  and  other  lists 
of  words  spelt  in  more  than  one  way ; and  the  various 
Nighahtis  or  nomenclatures,  such  as  the  Dhanwantari- 
nighahia  and  Raja  nighahta,  which  contain  lists  of  the 
materia  medica;  and  the  Nighahii  of  the  Veda,  which 
explains  obsolete  words  and  unusual  acceptations.* 

• The  Airurtiy  an  explained  in  Sir  William  Jonks’s  treatise  on  the 
literature  of  the  Hindus,  belongs  to  the  same  class  M'ith  the  NighaitU  of 
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Before  1 proceed  to  mention  other  languages  of  India, 
it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  school  of  Henares 
now  uses  the  Siddhanta  caumudi,  and  other  works  of 
BHAffoJi,  as  the  same  school  formerly  did  the  C'asica 
vritti.  The  Pracriya  caumudi,  with  its  commentaries, 
maintains  its  ground  among  the  learned  of  Mit’hila  or 
Tirhut.  In  both  places,  however,  and  indeed  throughout 
India,  the  Mahahhlishya  continues  to  be  the  standard  of 
Sanscrit  grammar : it  is  therefore  studied  by  all  who  are 
ambitious  of  acquiring  a critical  knowledge  of  the  language. 
The  Haricarica,  with  its  commentaries  by  H^l.^raja  and 
PuNjARAJA,  was  probably  in  use  with  a school  that  once 
flourished  at  Ujjayini,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  now 
generally  studied  in  any  part  of  India. 

The  second  class  of  Indian  languages  comprehends  the 
Mxitten  dialects  which  are  now  used  in  the  intercourse  of 
civil  life,  and  which  are  cultivated  by  lettered  men.  The 
author  of  a passage  already  quoted  includes  all  such  dialects 
under  the  general  denomination  of  Pracrit : but  this  tenn 
is  commonly  restricted  to  one  language,  namely,  to  the 
Sarasicati  bala  hatii,  or  the  speech  of  children  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saraswati*  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
ten  polished  dialects  formerly  prevailed  in  as  many  diflerent 
civilized  nations,  who  occupied  all  the  fertile  provinces  of 
Hindustan  and  the  Daeshin.  Evident  traces  of  them  still 
exist.  They  shall  be  noticed  in  the  order  in  which  these 
Hindu  nations  are  usually  enumerated. 


the  Vida;  and  a small  rocabalary  under  both  these  titles  is  commonly 
annexed  to  the  RXgvida  to  complete  the  set  of  L'pavedas.  There  is, 
however,  a much  larger  work  entitled  Airucii ; and  the  commentators 
of  it  are  often  cited  upon  topics  of  general  grammar.  See  vol.  i.  p.  26. 

• The  term  will  bear  a different  interpretation,  but  this  seems  to 
be  the  most  probable  explanation  of  it.  'J'he  other  (youthful  speech 
of  SsbaswatI)  is  generally  received. 
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The  Saraswata  was  a nation  which  occupied  the  banks 
of  tile  river  Sarasicati.  Brahmanas,  who  are  still  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  their  nation,  inhabit  chiefly  the 
Penjab  or  Panchanada,  west  of  the  river  from  which 
they  take  their  appellation.  Their  original  language  may 
have  once  prevailed  through  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  Hindustan  proper,  and  is  probably  the  idiom  to 
which  the  name  of  Prucrit  is  generally  appropriated.  This 
has  been  more  cultivated  than  any  other  among  the  dialects 
which  will  be  here  enumerated,  and  it  occupies  a principal 
place  in  the  dialogue  of  most  dramas.  Many  beautiful 
poems  composed  wholly  in  this  language,  or  intermixed 
wdth  stanzas  of  pure  Sanscrit,  have  perpetuated  the  memory 
of  it,  though  perhaps  it  have  long  ceased  to  be  a vernacular 
tongue.  Grammars  have  been  compiled  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  this  language  and  its  prosody,  and  several  treatises 
of  rhetoric  have  been  written  to  illustrate  its  beauties.  The 
Pracrita  manbrama  and  Prucrita  Pingala  are  instances 
of  the  one,  and  the  Saraswati  can'tabharana  of  Bh6ja- 
nkvA,  may  be  named  as  an  example  of  the  other,  although 
both  Sanscrit  and  Pracrlt  idioms  furnish  the  examples 
with  which  that  author  elucidates  his  precepts.  For  the 
character  of  the  Prucrit  language  I must  refer  the  reader 
to  Sir  William  Jones’s  remarks,  in  his  preface  to  the 
translation  of  the  Fatal  Ring. 

The  Canyacubjas  possessed  a great  empire,  the  metro- 
polis of  which  was  the  ancient  city  of  Canyacuhja  or  Canbj, 
Theirs  seems  to  be  the  language  which  forms  the  ground- 
work of  modem  Uindxistani,  and  which  is  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Hindi  or  Hindevi,  Two  dialects  of  it  may 
be  easily  distinguished,  one  more  refined,  the  other  less  so. 
To  this  last  the  name  of  Hindi  is  sometimes  restricted, 
while  the  other  is  often  confounded  with  Pracrit.  Nume- 
rous poems  liave  been  composed  in  both  dialects,  not  only 
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before  the  Hindustani  was  ingrafted  on  the  Hindi  by  a 
large  intermixture  of  Persian,  but  also  in  very  modem  times, 
by  M uhammedan  as  well  as  H indu  poets.  Dohrds  or  detaehed 
eouplets,  and  Cubits  or  stanzas,  in  the  Hindevi  dialeet, 
may  be  found  among  the  works  of  Musleman  authors : it 
will  be  sufticient  to  instance  those  of  Melic  Muham.med 
JaisI,  Muhammed  Afzel,  and  AmIrkhan  Anjam. 
Most  j)oenis  in  this  dialect  are,  however,  the  exclusive  pro- 
duction of  Hindu  poets.*  On  examining  them,  the  affinity 
of  Hindi  with  the  Sanscrit  language  is  peculiarly  striking ; 
and  no  person  acquainted  with  both  can  hesitate  in  affinn- 
ing  that  Hindi  is  chiefly  borrowed  from  Sanscrit.  Many 
words,  of  which  the  etymology  shows  them  to  be  the  purest 
Sanscrit,  are  received  unaltered ; many  more  undergo  no 
change  but  that  of  making  the  final  vowel  silent;  a still 
greater  number  exhibits  no  other  difl’erence  than  what  arises 
from  the  uniform  permutation  of  certain  letters ; the  rest, 
too,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  may  be  easily  traced 
to  a Sanscrit  origin.  That  this  is  the  root  from  which 
Hindi  has  sprung  (not  Hindi  the  dialect  whence  Sanscrit 
has  been  refined)  may  be  proved  by  etymology,  the  analogy 
of  which  is  lost  in  Hindi  and  preserved  in  Sanscrit.  A few 
examples  will  render  this  evident. 

* Among  the  most  admired  specimens  of  Hindi  poetry’,  the  seven 
hundred  couplets  of  BiharI  lai.,  and  the  amatory  verses  of  SC’ndkk 
and  of  Matiram,  are  conspicuous.  But  their  dialect  is  not  pure 
Hindevif  since  they  sometimes  borrow  from  the  Persian  language. 
SOndrr  wrote  his  poems  in  the  reign  of  Siiaiurhan,  and  seems  to 
have  been  patronized  by  that  prince,  whom  he  praises  in  his  preface. 
Bihar!  LAt.  flourished  at  the  court  of  Amhhtr^  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  His  poems  were 
arranged  in  their  present  order  for  the  use  of  the  unfortunate  prince 
Azkm  SifAH,  and  the  modem  edition  is  therefore  called  Aznnshhhi, 
'I  he  old  edition  has  been  elegantly  translated  into  Sansertt  verse  by 
IlARiPKAs.iOA  Panoita,  undcr  the  patronage  of  Ch^t  SiNn,when 
y?iyVi  fif  Hennres. 
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Criya  signifies  action,  and  carma  act,  both  of  which  are 
regularly  derived  from  the  root  crt  to  do.  They  have  been 
adopted  into  Hindustani,  with  many  other  regular  deriva- 
tives of  the  same  root ; (such,  for  example,  as  caranu  [con- 
tracted into  carna]  the  act  of  doing  ; carta  the  agent ; 
caran  cause,  or  the  means  of  doing  ; carya  \carj,  coy',]  the 
thing  to  be  done,  and  the  intent  or  purpose  of  the  action.) 
But  I select  these  two  instances,  because  both  words  are 
adopted  into  Hindustani  in  two  several  modes.  Thus  crid 
signifies  action,  and  cirid  expresses  one  metaphorical  .sense  of 
the  same  Sanscrit  word,  viz.  oath  or  ordeal.  Again,  cirid- 
caram  signifies  funeral  rites ; but  cdm  is  the  most  usual 
form  in  which  the  Sanscrit  carma  is  exhibited  in  the  Hin- 
dustdni ; and  it  thus  assumes  the  same  fonn  with  cdm, 
desire,  a very  different  word  taken  from  the  Sanscrit  deri- 
vative of  the  root  cam,  to  seek.  Here  then  the  Hindustdni 
confounds  two  very  different  words  in  one  instance,  and 
makes  two  words  out  of  one  in  the  other  instance. 

Sat  literally  signifies  existent : it  is  employed  in  the 
acceptation  of  truth.  Satya,  a regidar  derivative  from  it, 
signifies  true ; or,  employed  substantively,  truth.  The 
correspondent  Hindi  word,  sack,  is  corrupted  from  the 
Sanscrit  satya,  by  neglecting  the  final  vowel,  by  substitut- 
ing j for  y,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Hindeci  dialect, 
and  by  transforming  the  harsh  combination  tj  into  the  softer 
sound  of  ch.  Here  then  is  obviously  traced  the  identity  of 
the  Hindustdni  sack,  and  Bengali  shotyo,  which  are  only 
the  same  Sanscrit  word  satya  variously  pronounced. 

Yuvan  signifies  young,  and  yauvana  youth.  The  first 
makes  yuvd  in  the  nominative  case : this  is  adopted  into 
Hindustdni  with  the  usual  permutation  of  consonants,  and 
becomes j'l/Jrt,  as  yauvana  is  transformed  iatojohan.  The 
same  word  has  been  less  conTipted  in  Persian  and  Latin, 
where  it  stands  juvedn  and  juvenis.  In  many  inflections 
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the  root  of  yuvan  is  contracted  into  yun : the  possessive 
case,  for  example,  fomis  in  the  three  numbers,  yunas, 
yunos,  yunam.  Here,  then,  we  trace  the  origin  of  the 
Latin  comparative  junior ; and  I cannot  hesitate  in  refer- 
ring to  these  Sanscrit  roots,  the  Welsh  jevangk,  and 
Armorican  jovank,  as  well  as  the  Saxon  yeong,  and  finally 
the  English  young.  This  analogy,  which  seems  evident 
through  the  medium  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  is  wholly 
obscured  in  Hindustani. 

These  examples  might  be  easily  multiplied,  but  unprofit- 
ably,  I fear;  for,  after  proving  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
Hindi  dialect  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Sanscrit  idiom, 
there  yet  remains  the  diSiculty  of  accounting  for  the 
remaining  tenth,  which  is  perhaps  the  basis  of  the  Hindi 
language.  Sir  William  Jones  thought  it  so;  and  he 
thence  inferred,  that  the  pure  Hindi  was  primeval  in  Upper 
India,  into  which  the  Sanscrit  was  introduced  by  con- 
querors from  other  kingdoms  in  some  very  remote  age.* 
This  opinion  I do  not  mean  to  controvert.  I only  contend, 
that  where  similar  words  are  found  in  both  languages,  the 
Hindi  has  borrowed  from  Sanscrit,  rather  than  the  Sanscrit 
from  Hindi.  It  may  be  remarked  too,  that  in  most  coun- 
tries the  progress  has  been  from  languages  rich  in  inflec- 
tions, to  dialects  simple  in  their  structure.  In  modem 
idioms,  auxiliary  verbs  and  appendant  particles  supply  the 
place  of  numerous  inflections  of  the  root : it  may,  for  this 
reason,  be  doubted,  whether  the  present  stmcture  of  the 
Hindi  tongue  be  not  a modem  refinement.  But  the  ques- 
tion, which  has  been  here  hinted  rather  than  discussed,  can 
be  decided  only  by  a careful  examination  of  the  oldest 
compositions  that  are  now  extant  in  the  Hindi  dialect. 
Until  some  person  execute  this  task,  a doubt  must  remain. 


• See  Sir  \V.  Jonrs’  third  annivcrjury  discourse. 
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whether  the  groundwork  of  Hindi,  and  consequently  of 
Hindustani,  bo  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  Sanscrit. 

On  the  subject  of  the  modem  dialect  of  Upjjer  India, 
1 witli  pleasure  refer  to  the  works  of  a very  ingenious 
member  of  this  society,  Mr.  Gilchrist,  whose  labours 
have  now  made  it  easy  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  an 
elegant  language,  which  is  used  in  every  part  of  Hindustan 
and  the  Dekhin,  which  is  the  common  vehicle  of  colloquial 
intercourse  among  all  well-educated  natives,  and  among 
the  illiterate  also,  in  many  provinces  of  India,  and  which  is 
almost  every  where  intelligible  to  some  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  every  village.  The  dialects  which  will  be  next 
noticed  are  of  more  limited  use. 

Gaura,*  or  as  it  is  commonly  called  Bengalah,  or 
Bengali,  is  the  language  spoken  in  the  provinces  of  which 
the  ancient  city  of  Gaur  was  once  the  capital.  It  still 
prevails  in  all  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  excepting  perhaps 
some  frontier  districts,  but  is  said  to  be  spoken  in  its 
greatest  purity  in  the  eastern  parts  only ; and,  as  there 
spoken,  contains  few  words  which  are  not  evidently  derived 
from  Sanscrit.  This  dialect  has  not  been  neglected  by 
learned  men.  Many  Sanscrit  poems  have  been  translated, 
and  some  original  poems  have  been  composed  in  it : 
learned  Hindus  in  Bengal  spicak  it  almost  exclusively ; 


• It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  although  Gaura  be  the  name  of 
Bengal,  yet  the  Brahmaftas,  who  bear  that  appellation,  are  not  inha- 
bitants of  B 'ngal  but  of  Hindwflan  proper.  They  reside  chiefly  in 
the  Suba  of  Delhi,  while  the  Brdhtnanas  of  Bengal  are  avowed  colo- 
nists from  Cnnbj.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  contradiction. 
The  Gaura  Brahmahas  allege  a tradition,  that  their  ancestors  mi- 
grated in  the  days  of  the  PanSavas,  at  the  coniinenceraent  of  the 
present  Caliguga.  Though  no  plausible  conjecture  can  be  founded 
on  this  tradition,  yet  I am  induced  to  retract  a c<injecture  formerly 
hazarded  by  me,  that  the  Gar  of  our  maps  was  the  original  country 
of  the  Gaura  priests. 
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verbal  instruction  in  sciences  is  communicated  through  this 
medium,  and  even  public  disputations  are  conducted  in 
this  dialect.  Instead  of  writing  it  in  the  Devanagari,  as 
the  Pracrit  and  Hiiidevi  are  written,*  the  inhabitants  of 
Bengal  have  adopted  a peculiar  character,  which  is  nothing 
else  but  Devanagari,  difibrmed  for  the  sake  of  expeditious 
writing.  Even  the  learned  amongst  them  employ  this 
character  for  the  Sanscrit  language,  the  pronunciation  of 
which,  too,  they  in  like  manner  degrade  to  the  Bengali 
standard.  The  labours  of  Mr.  Halhed  and  Mr.  For- 
ster have  already  rendered  a knowledge  of  the  Bengali 
dialect  accessible;  and  Mr.  Forster’s  further  exertions 
will  still  more  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  a language 
which  caimot  but  be  deemed  greatly  useful,  since  it  pre- 
vails throughout  the  richest  and  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  British  possessions  in  India. 

Mait’hila,  or  Tirhutiya,  is  the  language  used  in  Mi- 
t’hila  (that  is,  in  the  Sircar  of  Tirhut),  and  in  some  adjoin- 
ing districts,  limited  however  by  the  rivers  Cusi  (Causici), 
and  Gandhac  {Gandhaci),  and  by  the  mountains  of  Nepal. 
It  has  great  affinity  with  Bengali ; and  the  character  in 
which  it  is  written  differs  little  from  that  which  is  employed 
throughout  Bengal.  In  Tirhut,  too,  the  learned  write  San- 
scrit in  the  Tirhutiya  character,  and  pronounce  it  after 
their  own  inelegant  manner.  As  the  dialect  of  Mit’hila 
has  no  extensive  use,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at 


• Pracrit  and  Hindi  books  are  commonly  written  in  the  Diivmi- 
gari ; but  a corrupt  writing,  called  Nagarl,  is  used  by  Hindus  in  all 
common  transactions  where  Hindi  is  employed  by  them ; and  a still 
more  corrupted  one,  wherein  vowels  are  for  the  most  part  omitted,  is 
employed  by  bankers  and  others  in  mercantile  transactions.  I moat 
here  confess  that  1 can  give  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
term.  The  common  etymology  of  Nagari  is  unsatisfactory;  unless 
Nngnrn  be  taken  as  the  name  of  some  particular  place  emphatically 
called  the  city. 
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any  time  cultivated  by  elegant  poets,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
notice  it  further  in  this  place. 

Utcala,  or  Otlradesa,  is  co-extensive  with  the  >S'u6o  of 
Cfresa,  extending  from  Mcdinipur  to  Manacapattana,  and 
from  the  sea  to  Sammall-pur.  The  language  of  this  pro- 
vince, and  the  character  in  which  it  is  written,  are  both 
called  Uriya.  So  far  as  a judgment  can  be  formed  from 
imperfect  specimens  of  tliis  language,  it  contains  many 
SanscrU  words  variously  corrupted,  with  some  Persian  and 
Arabic  terms  borrowed  through  the  medium  of  Hindustani, 
and  with  otliers  of  doubtful  origin.  The  letters  are  evi- 
dently taken  from  the  Drvanugari ; and  the  Brahmens  of 
this  province  use  the  Uriya  character  in  writing  the  San- 
scrit language.  Its  deviations  from  the  Devanagari  may 
be  explained,  from  the  practice  of  writing  on  palm  leaves 
with  an  iron  style,  or  on  paper  witli  a pen  cut  from  a por- 
cupine’s quill.  It  differs  in  this  respect  from  the  hand- 
writing of  northern  tribes,  and  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
southern  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula. 

The  five  Hindu  nations,  whose  peculiar  dialects  have 
been  thus  briefly  noticed,  occupy  the  northern  and  eastern 
portions  of  India;  they  are  denominated  the  five  Gaurs. 
The  rest,  called  the  five  Dravirs,  inhabit  the  soutliern  and 
western  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Some  Pandits,  indeed, 
exclude  Carnaia,  and  substitute  Caimira ; but  others, 
w-ith  more  propriety,  omit  the  Cashmirian  tribe ; and,  by 
adding  the  Canaras  to  the  list  of  Dravirs,  avoid  the  incon- 
sistency of  placing  a northern  tribe  among  southern  nations. 
There  is  reason,  too,  for  doubting  whether  Casmira  be 
occupied  by  a distinct  nation,  and  whether  the  inhabitants 
of  it  be  not  rather  a tribe  of  Canyacuhjas. 

Dravira  is  the  country  which  terminates  the  peninsula 
of  India:  its  northern  limits  appear  to  lie  between  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  lan- 
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guage  of  the  province  is  the  Tumel,  to  which  Europeans 
have  given  the  name  of  Malabar,*  from  Malay-war,  a 
province  of  Dracira.  They  have  similarly  corrupted  the 
true  name  of  the  dialect  into  Tamul,  Tamulic,  and  Tamu- 
lian,t  but  the  word,  as  pronounced  by  the  natives,  is 
Tamla,  or  Tamalah  ; and  this  seems  to  indicate  a deri- 
vation from  Tamra,  or  Tamrayarni,  a river  of  note  which 
waters  the  southern  Mat'hura,  situated  within  the  limits 
of  Dravira.  The  provincial  dialect  is  written  in  a character 
which  is  greatly  corrupted  from  the  parent  Devanagar'i, 
but  which  nevertheless  is  used  by  the  Brahmens  of  Dravira 
in  writing  the  Sanscrit  language.  After  carefully  inspect- 
ing a grammar  published  by  Mr.  Drummond  at  Bombay, 
and  a dictionary  by  missionaries  at  Madras,  I can  venture 
to  pronounce  that  the  Tamla  contains  many  Sanscrit  words, 
either  unaltered  or  little  changed,  with  others  more  cor- 
rupted, and  a still  greater  number  of  doubtful  origin. 

The  Maharashtra,  or  Mahratta,  is  the  language  of  a 
nation  which  has  in  the  present  century  greatly  enlarged 
its  ancient  limits.  If  any  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the 
name  of  the  character  in  which  the  language  is  written, 
the  country  occupied  by  this  people  was  formerly  called 
Muru  for  the  peculiar  corruption  of  the  Devanagar'i, 

* A learned  of  Dravira  positively  assures  me,  that  the 

dialect  of  Malabar,  thoug^h  confounded  by  Europeans  with  the  Tamely 
is  different  from  it,  and  U not  the  laii^ua^e  to  which  Europeans  have 
allotted  that  appellation. 

f The  Romish  and  Protestant  missionaries  who  have  published 
dictionaries  and  grammars  of  this  dialect,  refer  to  another  language, 
which  they  denominate  Grandam  and  Grnndonicum,  It  appears  that 
is  meant,  and  the  term  thus  corrupted  by  them  is  GranChny 
a volume  or  book. 

t Mentioned  in  the  royal  grant  preserved  at  a famous  temple  in 
Carndia.  See  As.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  48.  However,  the  Afahrdiias 
themselves  affirm,  that  the  Muru  character  was  introduced  amongst 
them  from  the  island  of  Sildn. 
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wliich  is  employed  by  the  Makarashiras  in  common  trans- 
actions, is  denominated  by  them  Mur.  Their  books,  it 
must  be  remarked,  are  commonly  written  in  Dtvanagari. 
The  Mahraita  nation  was  formerly  confined  to  a moun- 
tainous tract  situated  south  of  the  river  Nermada,  and 
extending  to  the  province  of  Cocan.  Their  language  is 
now  more  widely  spread,  but  is  not  yet  become  tbe  verna- 
cular dialect  of  provinces  situated  far  beyond  tiie  ancient 
bounds  of  their  country.  Like  other  Indian  tongues,  it 
contains  much  pure  SanscrU,  and  more  corruptions  of  that 
language,  intermixed  with  words  borrowed  from  Persian 
and  Arabic,  and  with  others  derived  from  an  unknown 
source.  If  the  bards  of  Muru  were  once  famous,  their 
supposed  successors,  though  less  celebrated,  are  not  less 
diligent.  The  Mahraiias  possess  many  poems  in  their  own 
dialect,  either  translated  from  the  Sanscrit,  or  original 
compositions  in  honour  ofCalsHNA,  RAma,  and  otlier  dei- 
fied heroes.  Treatises  in  prose,  too,  on  subjects  of  logic 
and  of  philosophy,  have  been  composed  in  the  Mahraita 
dialect. 

Carnaia,  or  Canara,  is  the  ancient  language  of  Car- 
naiaca,  a province  which  has  given  name  to  districts  on 
both  coasts  of  the  peninsula.  This  dialect  still  prevails  in 
the  intermediate  mountainous  tract,  but  seems  to  be  super- 
seded by  other  provincial  tongues  on  the  eastern  coast.  A 
peculiar  character  formed  from  the  Devanagari,  but  like 
the  Tamla,  much  corrupted  from  it  through  the  practice  of 
writing  on  palm-leaves  with  an  iron  style,  is  called  by  the 
same  name  with  the  language  of  Carhatac.  Brahmens  of 
this  tribe  have  assured  me  that  the  language  bears  the 
same  affinity  to  Sanscrit  as  other  dialects  of  the  Daeshin. 
I can  affirm,  too,  from  their  conversation,  that  the  Canaras, 
like  most  other  southern  tribes,  have  not  followed  the  ill 
example  of  Bengal  and  the  provinces  adjacent  to  it,  in  pro- 
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nouncing  the  Sanscrit  language  in  the  same  inelegant  man- 
ner with  their  own  provincial  dialects. 

Tailanga,  Telingah,  or  Tilanga,  is  at  once  the  name 
of  a nation,  of  its  language,  and  of  the  character  in  which 
tliat  language  is  written.  Though  the  province  of  Telingana 
alone  retain  the  name  in  published  maps  of  India,  yet  the 
adjacent  provinces  on  either  bank  of  the  C'mAwaand  G6da- 
veri,  and  those  situated  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the 
peninsula,  are  undoubtedly  comprehended  witliin  the  an- 
cient limits  of  Tilanga,  and  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  people 
of  this  tribe.  The  language,  too,  is  widely  spiead : and 
many  circumstances  indicate  that  the  Tailangas  formerly 
occupied  a very  extensive  tract,  in  which  they  still  consti- 
tute the  principal  part  of  the  population.  The  character 
in  which  they  write  their  own  language  is  taken  from 
Devanagari,  and  the  Tailanga  Brahmens  employ  it  in 
writing  the  Sanscrit  tongue,  from  which  the  Tailanga 
idiom  is  said  to  have  borrowed  more  largely  than  other 
dialects  used  in  the  south  of  India.  This  language  appears 
to  have  been  cultivated  by  poets,  if  not  by  prose  writers  ; 
for  the  Tailangas  possess  many  compositions  in  their  own 
provincial  dialect,  some  of  which  are  said  to  record  the 
ancient  history  of  the  country. 

The  province  of  Gurjara*  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
at  any  time  much  more  extensive  than  the  modem  Guzrat, 
although  Brahmanas,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  that 
country,  l)e  now  spread  over  the  adjoining  provinces  on 
both  sides  of  the  Nermada.  This  tribe  uses  a language 
denominated  fiom  their  own  appellation,  but  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  Hindi  tongue,  while  the  character  in  which  it 

• The  limits  of  Gurjara,  as  here  iodicated,  are  too  narrow.  It 
seems  to  have  been  co-extensive  with  the  ancient,  rather  than  the 
modern  Guzrat,  and  to  have  included  the  whole,  or  the  greatest  part 
of  Omdah  and  Mahca. 
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is  written  conforms  almost  exactly  with  vulgar  Nagart. 
Considering  the  situation  of  their  country,  and  the  analogy 
of  language  and  writing,  I cannot  hesitate  in  thinking  that 
the  Gurjaras  should  be  considered  as  the  fifth  nortliem 
nation  of  India,  and  the  U riyas  should  be  ranked  among 
the  tribes  of  the  Dacshin. 

Brief  and  imperfect  as  is  this  account  of  the  Pracrits  of 
India,  I must  be  still  more  concise  in  speaking  of  the  lan- 
guages denominated  Magadhi  and  Apabhransa  in  the 
passages  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay.  Under 
these  names  are  comprehended  all  those  dialects  which, 
together  with  the  Pracrits  above-noticed,  are  generally 
known  by  the  common  appellation  of  Bhasha,  or  speech. 
This  term,  as  employed  by  all  philologists,  fi-om  Panini 
down  to  the  present  professors  of  grammar,  does  indeed 
signify  the  popular  dialect  of  Sanscrit,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  obsolete  dialect  of  the  Veda ; but  in  common  accep- 
tation, Bhakha  (for  so  the  word  is  pronounced  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges)  denotes  any  of  the  modem  vernacular 
dialects  of  India,  especially  such  as  are  corrupted  from 
the  Sanscrit:  these  are  very  numerous.  After  excluding 
mountaineers,  who  are  probably  aborigines  of  India,  and 
whose  languages  have  certainly  no  affinity  with  Sanscrit, 
there  yet  remain  in  the  mountains  and  islands  contiguous 
to  India,  many  tribes  that  seem  to  be  degenerate  Hindus. 
They  have  certainly  retained  some  traces  of  tlie  language 
and  writing  which  their  ancestors  had  been  taught  to 
employ. 

Without  passing  the  limits  of  Hindustan,  it  would  be 
easy  to  collect  a copious  list  of  different  dialects  in  the 
various  provinces  which  are  inhabited  by  the  ten  principal 
Hindu  nations.  Tlie  extensive  region  which  is  nearly 
defined  by  the  banks  of  tbe  Saraswati  and  Ganga  on  the 
north,  and  which  is  strictly  limited  by  the  shores  of  the 
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eastern  and  western  seas  towards  the  south,  contains  fifty- 
seven  provinces  according  to  some  lists,  and  eighty-four 
according  to  others.  Each  of  these  provinces  has  its 
peculiar  dialect,  which  appears,  however,  in  most  instances, 
to  be  a variety  only  of  some  one  among  the  ten  principal 
idioms.  Thus  Hindustan'!,  which  seems  to  be  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Cdnyacubja,  comprises  numerous  dialects, 
from  the  Urdu  zebdn,  or  language  of  the  royal  camp  and 
court,  to  the  barbarous  jargon  which  reciprocal  mistakes 
have  introduced  among  European  gentlemen  and  their 
native  sen'ants.  The  same  tongue,  under  its  more  appro- 
priate denomination  of  Hindi,  comprehends  many  dialects 
strictly  local  and  provincial.  They  diH’er  in  the  proportion 
of  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit,  either  pure  or  slightly 
corrupted,  which  they  contain ; and  some  shades  of  differ- 
ence may  be  also  found  in  the  pronunciation,  and  even  in 
the  basis  of  each  dialect. 

Not  being  sufficiently  conversant  with  all  these  idioms, 
I shall  only  mention  two,  which  are  well  known,  because 
lyric  poets  have  employed  them  in  songs,  that  are  still  the 
delight  of  natives  of  all  ranks.  I allude  to  the  Penjabi 
and  to  the  Drij-bhakha.  The  first  is  the  language  of 
Panchanada,  or  Penjab,  a province  watered  by  the  five 
celebrated  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Sindku.  The  songs 
entitled  Kheals  and  Teppas,  which  are  no  doubt  familiar 
to  all  who  have  a taste  for  the  vocal  music  of  India,  are 
composed  almost  exclusively  in  this  dialect;  as  the  Hbur- 
peds  and  regular  Hags  are  Hindi ; and  Pikhtah*,  in  the 
language  of  the  court  of  Hindustan. 

The  Hrij-bhakhu,  or  Vraja  bhasha,  is  the  dialect  sup- 
posed to  have  been  anciently  spoken  among  the  peasants 

• The  author  of  the  Tazcarrh  Shudrd  Hind  explains  Rikhlah  as 
si|fnifying  a poetry  composed  in  the  languacp  of  the  royal  court  of 
Hindustan,  but  in  the  style  and  metre  of  Persian  poetry. 

VOI..  II.  Jl 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mathura.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  cow-pens  ivraja)  and  dairies  in  the  forest  of 
Vrinda,  where  CrTshna  was  educated  among  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  cowherds.  His  amorous  adventures 
with  Radii  A and  the  G6pU  furnish  the  subject  of  many 
favourite  songs  in  this  dialect.  It  is  still  spoken  with 
much  purity  throughout  a great  piart  of  the  Antarbed  or 
D6ab,  and  in  some  districts  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
Yamuna  and  Ganga. 

To  these  cursory  observations  might  be  fitly  added  a 
specimen  of  each  language,  and  of  the  character  in  which 
it  is  written,  tc^ether  with  a list  of  the  most  common  terms 
in  the  various  dialects  of  India,  compared  with  words  of 
similar  sound  and  import  in  the  ancient  languages  of 
Europe.  I have,  indeed,  made  collections  for  this  purpose: 
but  the  insertion  of  a copious  list  would  exceed  the  limits 
of  a desultory  essay.  For  this  reason,  and  because  the 
collection  is  yet  incomplete,  I suppress  it ; and  shall  here 
close  the  present  essay  abruptly,  with  the  intention  of 
resuming  the  subject,  should  the  further  prosecution  of 
these  enquiries  at  any  future  time  enable  me  to  furnish 
the  information  called  for  by  this  Society,  concerning  the 
number  of  Hinduwi  dialects,  and  the  countries  where  they 
are  spoken. 
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Preface  to  the.  Author’s  ‘ Grammar  of  </jeSANscRlT 
Language.’ 


[Calcutta,  1805.  Folio.) 


Having  accepted  an  honourable  nomination  to  the  post 
of  Professor  of  the  Sanscrit  Language  in  the  College  of 
Fort  William,  early  after  the  foundation  of  that  useful  in- 
stitution, I felt  it  incumbent  on  me  to  furnish,  through 
the  press,  the  means  of  studying  a language,  which  it 
was  my  duty  to  make  known,  but  on  which  1 had  no  inten- 
tion of  delivering  oral  instruction. 

Among  other  undertakings  adapted  to  this  purpose,  the 
publication  of  a Sanscrit  Grammar  was  commenced,  which 
was  first  intended  to  be  brief  and  elementary,  but  of  which 
the  design  has  been  enlarged  in  its  progress.  As  the  entire 
work  will  exceed  the  bounds  of  a single  volume,  a conve- 
nient break  has  been  chosen  to  close  the  first,  and  a few 
remarks  will  be  now  prefi.xed  to  it,  since  a considerable 
time  may  elapse  before  the  second  volume  be  completed. 
I have  the  less  scruple,  in  pausing  upon  this  work,  to  devote 
my  attention  to  other  duties,  because  the  deficient  part  of 
it  may  be  supplied  by  the  grammars  which  Mr.  Forster 
and  Mr.  Carey  will  severally  publish. 

In  the  eomposition  of  this  grammar,  I have  followed 
the  system  taught  by  v/riters,  whose  works  are  considered 
by  the  prevailing  sects  of  Hindus  to  be  sacred,  and  to 
form  an  appendage  of  their  scriptures.  My  reasons  for 
preferring  these  to  the  popular  or  profane  treatises  on 
Grammar,  were  stated  in  an  essay  on  the  Sanscrit  lan- 
n 2 
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guage  inserted  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches.* I adhere  to  the  opinion  there  expressed.  The 
sacred  grammar  has  been  more  cultivateil,  its  agreement 
with  ancient  writings  and  classical  authors  has  been  more 
carefully  verified,  than  any  other  grammar  of  the  language  : 
it  is  more  usually  cited,  and  more  generally  understood  : 
• and,  as  finally  corrected  by  a long  train  of  commentators, 

it  is  more  accurate  and  complete. 

The  arraiiijement,  indeed,  is  ill-adapted  to  facilitate 
study  ; both  in  the  original  work,  and  in  the  numerous 
illu.strations  of  it.  But  I thought  it  practicable  to  frame  a 
grammar  upon  the  same  system,  which  should  be  easily 
intelligible  to  the  English  student  of  Sanscrit.  Without 
believing  that  I have  succeeded,  I still  think  it  to  be 
practicable  : and  the  difficulties  which  may  be  exf>erienced 
in  the  following  pages,  will  in  general  be  found  owing 
merely  to  the  want  of  examples ; which  have  been  omitted, 
under  the  apprehension  of  rendering  the  work  too  voluminous. 

An  improvement  which  has  been  recently  effected  in 
the  types  of  the  Na^ari  character,  by  reducing  their  size, 
without  diminishing  their  distinctness,  has  removed  the 
objection  to  ample  illustrations  by  examples:  and,  if  this 
work  should  be  reprinted,  examples  of  every  rule  will 
accordingly  be  inserted  ; and,  at  all  events,  they  will  be 
retained  in  the  second  volume  of  this  grammar. 

On  the  same  supposition  of  a new  edition  of  this  first 
volume,  I should  be  desirous  of  altering  some  of  the 
terras  adopted  by  me  in  place  of  technical  words  in  Sans- 
crit grammar.  An  unwillingness  to  coin  new  words  in 
English,  led  me  to  use  some  expressions,  which  are  not 
sufficiently  precise ; others  were  selected  by  me,  not  anti- 
cipating objections  to  their  use,  which  have  since  occurred  : 
and,  in  some  instances,  I have  inadvertently  changed  an 
appropriate  term  for  one  less  suitable.  The  most  material 

• Sre  pnpc  15  of  ihp  prospnt  voliiinp. 
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intended  changes  are  mentioned  in  the  margin  ;*  and  the 
reader  is  requested  to  notice  tliem. 

I shall  be  likewise  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  insert- 
ing the  original  rules  of  Sanscnt  Grammar.  They  are 
usually  committed  to  memory  by  native  students  of  the 
language  ; and  are  cited  by  Sanscrit  authors,  in  words, 
and  not  by  reference  to  their  place  or  their  import.  The 
knowledge  of  them  is,  therefore,  material  to  the  student 
of  Sanscrit : and  they  are  framed,  like  the  aphorisms  of 
other  sciences  among  the  Hindus,  with  studied  and  inge- 
nious brevity. 

The  aullior  of  these  grammatical  aphorisms  is  Panini. 
His  rules,  with  the  annotations  of  Caty.ayana  entitled 
Varticas,  confirmed  or  corrected  by  Patanjali  in  the 
Mahahhashyn,  constitute  the  standard  of  Sanscrit  gram- 

• Letters,  added  by  SnnscrXt  grammarians,  as  marks,  but  which 
are  not  sounded,  nor  retained  in  the  inflections,  are  called  by  them 
Anubandha  or  It  \ which,  in  this  grammar,  has  been  translated  mutei 
but  the  circumstance  of  «uch  vowels  being  accented,  leads  to  the 
inconsistency  of  speaking  of  accented  mute  vowels.  They  would  be 
better  designated  by  the  word  indientffry. 

A class  of  derivative  verbs,  which  in  a former  treatise  I denomi- 
nated/VeyMen/ff/irey,  has  been  here  named  Intensives,  On  considera- 
tion, I revert  to  the  first-mentioned  term. 

Under  the  head  of  lenses,  I have  used  the  word  Aorist  to  signify 
indfjinite  in  respect  to  a species  of  time,  instead  of  indefinite  as  to 
time  in  general : the  name  of  Remote  past  is  not  sufficiently  descrip- 
tive of  the  import  of  the  tense  to  which  it  ha.s  been  assigned;  and 
several  others  are  open  to  a similar  remark  : 1 wish  therefore  to 
change  the  names  of  the  tenses,  according  to  the  following  scheme. 

1.  Present. 

2.  Preterite  unperceived  (Remote  past.) 

3.  Crastine  future  (Absolute  future.) 

4.  Indefinite  future  (Aorist  future.) 

5.  (Imperative,  &c.) 

6.  Pridio7i  past  (Absolute  past.) 

7-  Aorist  2rf.  (Imperative,  &c.) 

K Indefinite  past  (Aorist  past.) 

9.  On/frVfonn/ (Conditional  future.) 
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mar.  From  the  three  saints,  as  Hindu  grammarians  aflect 
to  call  them,  there  is  no  appeal.  Other  authorities  may  be 
admitted,  where  they  are  silent : but  a deviation  even  by  a 
classical  or  an  ancient  writer,  from  a rule  in  which  they 
concur,  is  deemed  either  a poetical  license  or  a privileged 
barbarism. 

The  works  of  these  sacred  writers,  with  the  notes  of 
C'AiYYAf  A on  the  Mahubhashya,  interpreted  by  his  scho- 
liasts, and  more  especially  the  perpetual  commentary  of 
Vamana  on  Pan  ini’s  aphorisms,  under  the  title  of  Casi- 
cavrltti,  elucidated  by  the  copious  annotations  of  Hara- 
DATTA  MISHA  in  the  Padamanjari,  are  the  basis  of  the 
grammar  here  printed.  The  Siddhanta  caumudt,  and 
Manorama  of  BnAtfbji,  with  their  commentaries,  have 
been  frequently  consulted  by  me.  Much  use  has  also  been 
made  of  the  Pracriya  caumudi,  with  its  commentaries,  the 
Prasuda  and  • Tattca  chandra : and  I have  continually 
referred  to  MAiTufevA,  MAdhava,  VoPAnfevA,  and  the 
other  interpreters  of  Sanscrit  roots.  A reader,  who  may 
be  desirous  of  verifying  my  authorities,  should  be  apprized, 
that  the  Casica  vrUti,  Siddhanta  caumudi,  and  Madha- 
viya  vritti  have  been  my  chief  guides : and  that  others, 
besides  the  books  enumerated,  have  been  occasionally  con- 
sulted; as  t\\eGanaratna  mah&dadhi,  the  Vritti  sangraha, 
and  the  commentators  of  the  Paribhashds ; and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  the  popular  grammars. 

For  the  information  of  the  Sansarit  student,  a list  of 
these  and  other  grammatical  works  will  be  subjoined,  in- 
cluding many  treatises  which  have  not  been  used  for  this 
grammar ; but  none,  which  I do  not  know  to  be  extant ; 
and  few,  of  which  I do  not  actually  possess  complete  copies. 
The  list  might  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  adding  the 
names  of  books  quoted  by  undoubted  authorities : and  I 
shall  only  remark,  in  regard  to  such  works,  that  the  earliest 
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grammarians  are  expressly  stated  by  VbpADfevA,  to  have 
been  Indra,  Chandra,  CAsACRtTSNA,  ApisalI,  SAca- 
tAyana,  PAnini,  Ameha,  and  Jainendra.  Among 
these  PAnini  remains ; and  some  of  the  others  : perhaps  all. 

The  authorities,  which  have  been  mentioned  by  me,  as 
generally  followed  in  this  grammar,  differ  materially  in 
their  arrangement.  I have  been  guided  sometimes  by  one, 
sometimes  by  another,  as  seemed  best  adapted  to  the  two 
objects  proposed,  conciseness  and  perspicuity.  I am  ap- 
prehensive, that,  in  the  pursuit  of  both  objects,  one  has 
frequently  been  missed.  It  was,  however,  with  the  view 
of  compressing  much  grammatical  information  in  a small 
compass,  that  paradigmas  have  been  multiplied,  but  ex- 
hibited in  a succinct  form ; and  that  general  rules  only  are 
usually  inserted  in  the  text,  while  exceptions  and  special 
rules  are  placed  in  the  notes. 

I have  admitted  no  remarks  on  general  grammar,  though 
suggested  by  the  numerous  peculiarities  of  Sanscrit.  These, 
with  the  observations  which  occur  on  a comparison  of  the 
ancient  language  of  India  with  those  of  Europe,  are  de- 
ferred until  the  completion  of  the  work. 

In  the  meantime,  one  singularity  of  the  Sanscrit  lan- 
guage may  be  noticed  : its  admitting  both  the  ancient  and 
the  modem  systems  of  grammatical  structure.  It  abounds 
in  inflections  for  cases  and  genders ; tenses  and  persons : and 
it  also  admits  a simple  constmction  of  indeclinable  nouns 
with  prepositions,  and  of  participles  with  auxiliary  verbs. 

This  remark  anticipates  on  a part  of  the  grammar 
reserved  for  the  second  volume,  in  which  composition  and 
syntax  will  be  explained,  with  other  matters  indicated  in 
the  note  subjoined  to  the  table  of  contents  of  the  first 
volume. 
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Sutra  by  Panin i : rules  of  grammar  in  eight  books  en- 
titled Aslitadhxjaya  ; comprising  3, 996  aphorisms. 

Varticahv  Caty  a van  a,  amending  or  explaining  Pan  ini's 
rules. 

Mahabhashtjn  by  Patanjali,  interpreting  or  correcting 
Catyayana’s  annotations. 

Mahahhashya  pradipa  by  Caiyyata,  annotating  Patan- 
jali's  gloss. 

Bhashya  prad'ip6dy6ta  hy  NAuoji  nHAfrA,  commenting 
on  CAiYYAf  a’s  notes. 

Bhashya  pradipa  ^virntrana  by  fswARANANUA:  another 
commentary  on  Caiy yag  a’s  notes. 

Casica  vritti  by  Jayauitya  or  Vamana  jayaditya  : a 
perpetual  commentarj'  on  Panini’s  niles. 

Padamanjuri  by  Haradatta  misra:  an  exposition  of 
the  last  mentioned  work. 

Nyasa  or  Cdsica  vritti  panjica  by  JiNfeNDRA:  another 
exposition  of  the  same,*  with  explanatory  notes  by 
Racshita. 

Vritti  San^aha  by  Nag6ji  biia  H a : a concise  commen- 
tary on  P.ANINI. 

Bhusha  vritti  by  Plrusii6ttam a dkva  : a commentary 
on  Panini’s  rules  (omitting  those  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  dialect  of  the  Vedas). 

• I state  this  with  some  distrust,  not  having  yet  seen  the  hook. 

The  Nya.m  is  universally  cited;  and  the  Ridhinyasa  is  frequently  so. 

Vopaokva's  Cavya  eamadhinn  quotes  the  of  Jin^ndka  and 

that  of  JiNENDKA  Hunniii. 
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Bhaska  vrittyart'ha  vierltti  by  SRlsHf  idh  ara  ; explaining 
Purush6ttam  a’s  commentary. 

Sabda  caustubha  by  BHAlTbji  dIcshita,  consisting  of 
scholia  on  PAnini  (left  incomplete  by  the  author). 

Prabha  by  Baidyanat’ha  pavaounda,  also  named 
Balambhatta  ; a commentary  on  the  Sabda  cau- 
stubha. 

Pracriya  caumudi  by  RAmaciiandra  AchArya:  a 
grammar  in  which  PAn ini’s  rules  are  used,  but  his  ar- 
rangement changed. 

Prasada  by  Viff’nALA  AchArya  ; a commentary  on  the 
Pracriya  caumudi. 

Tatwa  chandra  by  Jayanta:  another  commentary  on 
the  same,  abridged  from  one  by  CrTshna  fandita. 

Siddhanta  caumudi  hy  BhatIojI  dicshita:  a grammar 
on  the  plan  of  the  Pracriya ; but  more  correct  and  com- 
plete. 

Man&rama  or  Praudha  manbramu  by  the  same  author; 
containing  notes  on  his  own  work. 

Tatwa  bbdhini  by  jNYANkNDRA  saraswatI:  a com- 
mentary on  BHAfffrji’s  Siddhanta  caumudi. 

Sabdendu  sec’hara  by  NAoksA  bhatt A (same  with  NA- 
g6ji  BH  Al”f  a)  : another  commentary  on  the  SiddAanta 
caumudi. 

Laghu  sabdendu  sic'hara : an  abridgment  of  the  last. 

ChidasV himala  by  BaidyanAt’ha  pAyagunda:  acom- 
mentary  on  the  abridged  gloss  of  N Ages  a. 

Sabdaratna  by  Hari  dIcshita  : a commentary  on  Bhat- 
fbjl’s  notes  on  the  Manbrama. 

Laghu  sabdaratna : an  abridgment  of  the  same. 

Bhava  pracasica  hy  Baidyanat’ha  payaounda:  an 
exposition  of  Hari  d'icshita’s  commentary. 

Madhya  caumudi  by  Barada  kAja  : an  abridgment  of 
the  Siddhanta  caumudi.  There  is  also  a Madhya  tna- 
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norama;  besides  other  abridgments  of  the  Siddhanta 
itself,  as  the  Laghu  caumud'i,  8tc. 

Parihhasha : maxims  of  interpretation  from  ancient  gram- 
marians, cited  in  the  Varticas  and  Bhdshya,  as  rules  for 
interpreting  PJinini’s  sutras. 

Parihhasha  vritti  by  SIra  nfevA  : a commentary  on  the 
cited  maxims  of  interpretation. 

Laghu  paribhashd  vritti  by  BhAscara  BHAffA  : a suc- 
cinct commentary  on  the  same. 

Paribhashart'ha  sangraha:  another  commentary  on  the 
same. 

Chandrica  by  SwayampracasAnanda  : interpreting  the 
last  mentioned  commentary. 

Paribhashendu  scc'hara  by  NAcfiSA  niiAffA:  a brief 
exposition  of  the  same  maxims. 

Paribhashendu  sec'hara  casica  by  Baidy  an.at’ha  pAya- 
ouNDA,  commenting  the  gloss  of  NAofesA. 

Curicu ; metrical  rules  of  grammar,  cited  in  the  Mahabha- 
shya,  Casica  vritti,  &c. 

Vacya  pradipa  by  BhartrThari:  metrical  maxims 

chiefly  on  the  philosophy  of  syntax.  These  are  often 
cited  under  the  name  of  Haricarica. 

Vaiyacaraiia  bhushaha  by  C6.n6a  BHAffA:  on  syntax 
and  the  philosophy  of  grammatical  structure. 

lihushahasara  darpaha  by  Hariballabha  : a commen- 
tary on  the  work  last  mentioned. 

Vaiyucarana  bhushaha  sara : an  abridgment  of  the  same 
work. 

Laghu  bhushaha  canti  by  BaidyanAt’ha  pAyagunda  : 
a commentary  on  that  abridgment. 

Vaiyacaraha  siddhanta  manjusha  hy  BHAffA: 

on  syntax  and  the  philosophy  of  grammatical  structure. 

Laghu  vaiyacaraha  siddhanta  manjusha : an  abridgment 
of  the  same. 
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Caia  by  BaidyanAt’ha  payagunda;  a commentary  on 
the  last  mentioned  abridgment. 

Other  treatises  on  construction  logically  considered, 
which  are  very  numerous,  are  omitted  as  belonging 
more  properly  to  the  science  of  logic. 

Ganapaia : lists  of  words  comprehended  in  rules  of  gram- 
mar, under  general  classes. 

Ganaratna  mahodadhi : a collection  of  such  lists,  with  a 
commentary. 

Dhatupaia  by  PAnini  : the  roots  or  themes  systemati- 
cally arranged,  with  their  indicatory  letters  and  their 
interpretations. 

Dhatuprad'ipa  or  Tantrapradtpa  by  Maitr^ya  rac- 
shita:  an  illustration  of  the  list  of  roots,  with  exam- 
ples of  tlieir  inflections. 

Jl/«</Aai;/ya  by  SAyana  AchArya,  in  the  name  of 
MAoiiava  achArya:  a copious  exposition  of  the 

roots  with  their  derivatives. 

The  Bhai'ti  cacya,  a poem  describing  the  adventures  of 
RAma,  may  be  considered  as  a grammatical  work, 
having  been  purposely  written  for  a practical  instruction 
on  grammar.  It  has  several  commentaries. 

The  SicsAa  of  PAnini  and  iViVucta  of  Y A sc  a,  with  the 
commentaries  on  the  Nighan'ia  included  in  the  last,  are 
there  omitted,  as  they  are  of  little  use,  except  in  the 
reading  of  the  Vedas.  Treatises  on  particular  branches 
of  etymology  are  also  omitted,  as  not  very  generally 
consulted.  Such  is  the  Yan  luganta  sirdmani  on  the 
formation  of  frequentative  verbs. 

Numerous  other  works,  belonging  to  this  grammar,  have 
not  been  ascertained  to  be  extant,  being  at  present 
known  only  through  quotations  from  them  : as  the  Pa- 
niniya  mala  darpana  quoted  in  the  Prasdda  ; and  many 
others  cited  in  the  Mddhaviya  vritti. 
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The  following  belong  to  other  Systems  of  Grammar. 

Saraswati  pracriya  by  AnubhCti  swarC'pachaby a : 
a grammar  founded  on  seven  hundred  rules  or  apho- 
risms, pretended  to  have  been  received  by  the  author 
from  the  goddess  SaraswatI.  This  grammar  is  much 
used  in  Hindustan  proper. 

A commentary  on  the  same  by  Pu.nj  araja. 

Another  by  MAHinnAffA. 

Siddhanta  chandrira : another  commentary  on  the  same 
grammar. 

Pada  chandrica : another,  in  which  PAx ini’s  aphorisms 
are  also  exliibited. 

Haimavyacaruna  by  HfeMACHANDRA  or  HfeMAsfRi.  A 
Sanscrit  grammar  is  cited  under  this  title,  which  is 
probably  the  same  with  llfeMACiiANDRA’s  commentary 
on  the  Sahdanusasana,  entitled  Laghu  vritti  ; comprised 
in  eight  books,  including  in  the  last  the  anomalies  of 
the  Pracrit  language  as  derived  from  the  Sanscrit. 
(The  Camudhinu  cites  a Sabdannsasana  by  Abhinava 
SACAfAYANA  be.sides  IlfeMAstRi’s  work.)  'This  gram- 
mar is  used  by  the  Jainas. 

A commentary,  without  the  author’s  name,  is  annexed  to 
HkMACH  AN  ora’s  grammar. 

Pracrita  tnanorama : an  abridged  commentary  on  the 
Pracrita  chandrica  of  Vararcchi  ; showing  the  ano- 
malies of  Pracrit  formed  from  Sanscrit. 

Catantra  or  Calapa:  a grammar,  of  which  the  rules  or 
aphorisms  are  ascribed  to  the  god  Cu.mara.  It  is 
much  used  in  Bengal. 

Daurgasinhi : a commentary  on  the  above  by  Durga- 
siNHA  ; but  stated  in  the  introductory  couplet  to  be  the 
work  of  Sarva  v arm  an,  who  is  accordingly  cited  in 
VbpAofevA’s  Camadhenn. 
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Cutantra  vrltti  tica  by  Dukgasinha  : an  exposition  of 
the  above  mentioned  commentary.  (The  Camadhenu 
quotes  the  Durga  tica  of  Durgagupta,  and  the  Ca- 
tantra  vhtara  of  VardhamAna  misra.) 

Catantrn  panjica  by  Trilochan  adasa  : a commentary 
on  the  same  grammar. 

Calupa  tatwanuiva  by  Ragh  ii  N AN  DAN  A acharya  sir6- 
MANi : another  commentary  on  the  same  grammar. 

Catuntra  chandrica:  another  commentary  on  the  same. 

ChaitracHti  by  Varahuchi  : another  on  the  same. 

Vyac'hya  sara  by  Harirama  chacravartI:  another 
commentary. 

Vyac'hya  sara  by  Ram  adasa:  another,  under  the  same 
title. 

Other  commentaries  on  the  same  grammar  by  Sush^na 
cAviRAJA,  Ramanat’ha,  Umapati,  Culachandra, 
and  Murari. 

Catantra  pnrisish'ta  by  Sr'ipatidatta  : a supplement  to 
the  Catantra. 

Pari'sish'ta  prabudha  by  GApInat’ha  : a commentary  on 
the  above. 

Pariiish'ta  siddhanta  ratnacara  by  SivarAma  chacra- 
vartI  : another  on  the  same. 

Catantra  garni  dhatu  ; the  roots  or  themes  systematically 
arranged  for  the  Catantra. 

Manbrama  by  Ramanat’ha  : a commentary  on  that  list 
of  verbs. 

Many  other  treatises  belong  to  tliis  grammar ; as  the 
Catantra  Sha'tcaraca  by  Rahasanand},  the  Catantra 
Unadi  rritti  by  Sivadasa,  the  Catantra  chalush'taya 
pradipa,  Catantra  dhatughbsha,  Catantra  sabda  mala,  &c. 

Sancshiptasara  by  CramadI^wara  : a grammar,  corrected 
by  JuMARANANDi  and  often  cited  under  the  title  of 
Jaumara.  This  grammar  is  in  use  in  Bengal. 
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A commentary  on  the  above,  by  GbYiciiANDHA. 

Vyacara  dipica  by  Nyaya  panchanana:  an  exposition 
of  G6YicH  andra’s  commentary. 

Another  exposition  of  the  same  commentary  by  VansIva- 

DANA. 

DurghtUa  ghaiana : another  commentary  on  the  Saticship- 
tasara. 

Other  commentaries  on  the  same  grammar,  by  different 
authors,  as  G6pXla  chacravartI,  &c. 

A supplement  to  JumaranandVs  corrections  of  the 
Sancskiptasara  by  G6y1chandra. 

Other  treatises  appertain  to  this  grammar,  as  SahdaghSsha, 
Dhatughosha,  See. 

Mugdhabodha  by  VbpAofevA  : a grammar  of  the  Sanscrit 
language,  much  studied  in  Bengal. 

A commentary  by  the  author  of  the  gi'ammar. 

Another  by  Durgadasa,  entitled  SubSdhini. 

One  by  Misra,  entitled  Ch'haia. 

Other  commentaries  by  RamAnanda,  RXma  tarcavAg- 
isA,  MadhusC  DANA,  DfevioAsA,  RAmabhadra, 
RAmaprasAda  tarcavAgIsa,  Sr! ballabhAchar- 
YA,  DayArama  vAchespati,  Bh6lAnAt’ha,  CAr- 
TiCA  siddhAnta,  RaticAnta  tarcavagIsa,  Gf>- 

VINDA  RAMA,  &C. 

Mugdhabodha  parisish'ta  by  CAs'iswara:  a supplement 
to  tlie  Mugdhabbdha. 

Another  by  Nandacis6ra. 

Cavicalpadrumu  by  V6pad6va  : an  alphabetical  catalogue 
of  roots,  arranged  in  verse. 

Cavya  camadhenu  by  the  same  author,  explaining  his  own 
list  of  verbs. 

Dhatu  dipica  by  DurgAdAsa  : a commentary  on  the 
same  catalogue  of  verbs. 
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Cavicalpadruma  vyac'hya  by  RAma  nyAyalancAra  : 
another  commentary  on  the  same. 

D'haturatnavali  by  RAd’hacrYshna  : a metrical  cata- 
logue of  roots. 

Cavirahasya  by  HelAyudha  : exhibiting  in  verse  examples 
of  the  most  common  verbs. 

A commentary  on  the  same. 

Supcufma by Padm AN Abh A datta:  a grammar  of  Sans- 
crit. It  is  in  use  in  some  parts  of  Bengal. 

Supadma  macaranda  or  Macaranda : a commentary  on  the 
above,  by  Vishnu  misra. 

Other  commentaries  by  various  authors:  as  Candarpa 
siddhAnta,  CAsIswara,  SrIdhara  chacravartI, 
RAmachandra,  &c. 

Supadma  parisish'ta : a supplement  to  the  grammar. 

Supadma  dhatupata  by  PadmanAbha  datta:  a list 
of  themes  or  roots  for  the  author’s  grammar,  called 
Supadma.  The  same  author  added  other  appendages  to 
his  grammar,  viz.  Paribhasha  and  Unadivritti. 

Other  treatises  belong  to  this  grammar ; as  the  Custswari 
gana,  and  its  commentary  by  RAmacAnta. 

Ratnamala  by  Purush6ttam a : a grammar  used  in 
Camaritpa. 

Druta  bbdha  by  Bharatamalla  : a grammar,  with  a 
commentary  on  it  by  the  same  author.  This  and  the 
following  are  not  much  in  use. 

Sudhasubbdha  by  RAm^swara  : another  grammar  with  a 
commentary  by  the  author  himself. 

Harinamamrita  by  J1vaoh6sha  swAmI  ; another,  with  a 
commentary. 
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Chaitauyamrita : another,  also  accompanied  by  a com- 
mentary. 

Caricavali  by  Rama  narayaxa  : a grammar  in  verse. 
Prabddka  pracasa  by  Balauama  panchanana:  a 
grammar. 

Rupamala  by  Vim  a la  saraswati  : another  grammar. 
Jnyanumrxta  byCAsiSw'ARA  : another. 

Asuh6dha,  Laghuhbdha,  i^ighrabodha,  Saramrita,  Divya, 
Padaval'i,  Ulcu  ; and  many  other  grammars  by  various 
authors. 

Besides  V^araruc ill’s  Prucrita  pracasa  or  Chandrica, 
and  Bhamaiia’s  commentary  entitled  Manoramd  vritti 
before-mentioned,  other  grammars  of  Pracrit  are  known  : 
as  the  Practuta  cariiadhhiu,  Pracr'itn  luitceswara,  &c. 

Authorities  of  Sanscrit  grammar,  cited  in  books  which 
have  been  used  for  the  present  volume,  but  not  otherwise 
known,  nor  in  any  manner  ascertained  to  be  now  extant, 
have  been  excluded  from  the  foregoing  list.  Many  of  them 
could  not  be  confidently  referred  to  any  particular  system 
of  grammar ; and,  in  numerous  instances,  a doubt  arises, 
whether  the  same  work  be  not  quoted  under  different 
names,  in  different  places:  sometimes,  under  the  title  of 
the  book ; at  other  times,  mider  the  designation  of  the 
author.  A few  of  these  names,  which  occur  most  fre- 
quently, will  be  here  enumerated,  with  a notice  of  the  au- 
thority by  which  they  are  quoted. 

PAnini  himself  names  Sacalya,  Gargya,  CAsyapa, 
GAlava,  ApisalI,  SAcAfAYANA,  BhAradwaja,  As- 
avai.Ayana,  Sp’h6tAyana,  and  ChAcravarmana. 

The  Madhavhjn  vritti  quotes,  among  many  other  au- 
thors, Chandra,  ApisalI,  SAcatAyana,  ATRkYA, 
Dhanapai.a,  Calsica,  PurcshacAra,  SudhAcara, 
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MaDHOSUDANA,  YaDAVA,  BhaGURI,  SRiBHADRA,  Sl- 
vAofivA,  Ramad^va  MisRA,  DfcvA,  NandI,  Rama, 
BhIma,  Bh6ja,  H^larAja,  Subh6ti  chandra, 
PtJRNA  CHANDRA,  YaJN  VAnArAyANA,  CaNWA,  SwAmI, 
CfesAVA  swAm!,  Siva  swAmI,  Dh£rta  swAm!,  CshIra 
swAmI  (this  last  is  cited  in  the  Prasada  as  author  of  tlie 
Cshira  tarangini).  The  Madhuviya  likewise  frequently 
cites  the  Tarangini,  Abharana,  Sabdicabharana,  Samania, 
Pracriya  ratna  and  Pratipa. 

The  Varticas  of  VyAghra  bh£ti  and  Vyaghra 
pAda  are'  mentioned  by  many  authors;  and  so  is  the 
Phatu  paruyana.  V6padeva,  in  the  Camadhenu,  has 
quoted  the  Panjicapradipaof  Cusala  (belonging  perhaps 
to  the  grammar  called  Catantra ;)  and  the  Saraswati 
cantabharana  (ascribed  by  some  to  Bh6ja  d£:va).  The 
Prasada  often  cites  the  Ramavyacarana,  and  seems  to 
name  V6pADfevA  as  the  author  of  it. 

The  following  are,  among  others,  noticed  in  the  Dha- 

rf//)fca  of  DurgA  dAsa,  viz.  BnAff  amalla,G6vin  da 
BHAffA,  Chaturbhuja,  Gadisinha,  G6vardhana, 
and  Saranad^va. 


VOI..  11. 
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Preface  to  the  Author’s  Edition  of  the  Am  era 
c6sha. 


[Culcutta,  1808.  -Ito.  I 


The  compilation  of  a Sanscrit  dictionary  havniig  been 
undertaken  early  after  the  institution  of  the  college  of 
Fort  William,  it  was  at  the  same  time  thought  advisable 
to  print,  in  Sanscrit  and  English,  the  work  which  has  been 
chosen  for  the  basis  of  that  compilation,  as  well  for  tlie 
sake  of  exhibiting  an  original  authority  to  which  reference 
will  be  frequently  necessary,  as  with  the  view  of  furnishing 
an  useful  vocabulary,  which  might  serve  until  an  ampler 
dictionaiy  could  be  prepared  and  published. 

The  celebrated  Amera  c6sha,  or  Vocabulary  of  Sanscrit 
by  Amera  sin  ha,  is,  by  the  unanimous  suftrage  of  the 
leanied,  the  best  guide  to  the  acceptations  of  nouns  in 
Sanscrit.  The  work  of  Panin i on  etymology  is  rivalled 
by  other  grammars,  some  of  which  have  even  obtained  the 
preference  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  of  particular  pro- 
vinces; but  Amf.ra’s  vocabulary  has  prevailed  wherever 
the  Sanscrit  language  is  cultivated,  and  the  numerous 
other  vocabularies  which  remain,  are  consulted  only  where 
Amer  a’s  is  either  silent  or  defective.  It  has  employed  the 
industry  of  innumerable  commentators,  while  none  of  the 
others  (with  the  single  exception  of  Ilf.MACHANDRA’s) 
have  been  interpreted  even  by  one  annotator.  Such  decided 
preference  for  the  Amera  cusha,  and  the  consequent  fre- 
quency of  quotations  from  it,  determined  the  selection  of 
this  as  the  basis  of  an  alphabetical  dictionary,  and  sug- 
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gested  the  expediency  of  also  publishing  tlie  original  text 
with  an  English  interpretation. 

Like  other  vocabularies  of  Sanscrit,  that  of  Amera  is 
in  metre ; and  a considerable  degree  of  knowledge  of  the 
language  becomes  requisite  to  discriminate  the  words  from 
their  interpretations,  and  to  separate  them  from  contiguous 
terms  which  affect  their  initials  and  finals.  On  this  ac- 
count, and  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  use  of  the  English 
student,  the  words,  of  which  the  sense  is  exhibited,  are 
disjoined  from  their  interpretation  (which  is  included  be- 
tween crotchets) ; and  the  close  of  each  word  is  marked  by 
a roman  letter  over  it  indicating  the  gender  of  the  noun. 
Where  a letter  has  been  permuted  according  to  the  Sans- 
crit system  of  orthography,  a dot  is  placed  under  the  line, 
to  intimate  that  a letter  is  there  altered  or  omitted  : and  a 
marginal  note  is  added,  exhibiting  the  radical  final  of  the 
noun,  or  its  initial,  in  every  instance  where  either  of  them 
is  so  far  disguised  by  permutation  as  not  to  be  easily 
recognized  upon  a slight  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of 
the  language,  and  of  its  orthography.  An  explanation  in 
English  is  given  in  the  margin,  and  completed  when  ne- 
cessary at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  different  interpre- 
tations proposed  by  the  several  commentators,  and  the 
variations  in  orthography  remarked  by  them,  are  also 
specified  in  the  same  place. 

According  to  the  original  plan  of  the  present  publica- 
tion, the  variations  in  the  reading  of  the  text  (for  which  a 
careful  collation  has  been  made  of  several  copies  and  of 
numerous  commentaries)  are  noticed  only  where  they  affect 
the  interpretation  of  a word  or  its  orthography.  It  was 
not  at  first  intended  to  insert  those  differences  which  arc 
remarked  by  commentators  upon  other  authority,  and  not 
upon  the  ground  of  any  variation  in  the  text  itself.  How- 
ever, the  utility  of  indicating  such  differences  was  aftcr- 
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wards  thought  to  counterbalance  any  inconvenience  attend- 
ing it ; and  after  some  progress  had  been  made  at  the 
press,  this  and  other  additions  to  the  original  design  were 
admitted,  which  have  rendered  a supplement  necessary  to 
supply  omissions  in  the  first  chapters,  and  complete  the 
work  upon  an  uniform  plan. 

To  avoid  too  great  an  increase  of  the  volume,  the  various 
readings  and  interpretations  are  rather  hinted  than  fully  set 
forth:  it  has  been  judged  sufficient  to  state  the  result,  as 
the  notes  would  have  been  too  much  lengthened,  if  the 
ground  of  disagreement  had  been  every  where  exhibited 
and  explained.  For  the  same  reason,  authorities  have  not 
been  cited  by  name.  The  mention  of  the  particular  com- 
mentator in  each  instance  would  have  enlarged  the  notes, 
with  very  little  advantage,  as  the  means  of  verifying  autho- 
rities are  as  effectiwlly  furnished  by  an  enumeration  of  the 
works  which  have  been  employed  and  consulted.  They 
are  as  follow : 

I.  The  text  of  the  Amera  cosha. 

This  vocabulary,  comprised  in  three  books,  is  frequently 
cited  under  the  title  of  Tricanda*  sometimes  under  the 
denomination  of  Ahhidhana  (nouns),  from  its  subject ; 
often  under  that  of  Amera  cosha,  from  the  name  of  the 
author.  The  commentators  are  indeed  unanimous  in  ascrib- 
ing it  to  Am ER A siNH  A.  He  appears  to  have  belonged  to 
the  sect  of  Buddha  (though  this  be  denied  by  some  of 
his  scholiasts),  and  is  reputed  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of 
VicR AM.VDITYA  ; and  he  is  expressly  named  among  the 

• ».  e.  the  Three  Books.  But  tliat  nuinc  properly  appertains  to 
a more  ancient  vocnbiilary,  which  ia  mentioned  by  the  cnmmen> 
taries  on  the  Amera  coxha,  amon^  the  works  from  which  this  is 
supposed  to  have  !>oen  compiled. 
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ornament!)  of  the  court  of  Raj  a Biioja,*  one  of  the  many 
princes  to  whom  that  title  has  been  assigned.  If  this 
mention  of  liiin  be  accurate,  he  must  liave  lived  not  more 
than  eight  hundred  years  ago;  for  a po<‘m  entitled  i’uMa- 
x/iita  ratna  sandoha,  by  a Jaina  author  named  Amita- 
GATi,  is  dated  in  the  year  1050  from  the  death  of  Vicra- 
MADiTVA,  and  in  the  reign  of  Mvnj  a,  who  was  uncle  and 
predecessor  of  Raja  BhOja.  It,  however,  appears  incon- 
sistent with  the  inscription  at  Buddha  guya  which  is  dated 
in  the  year  1005  of  the  era  of  Vicra.maditya,  and  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  Am  era  i>£va,  probably  the 
same  with  the  author  of  the  vocabulary.  From  the  fre- 
(juent  instances  of  anachronism,  both  in  sacred  and  profane 
story  as  current  among  the  Hindus,  more  confidence  seems 
due  to  the  inscription  than  to  any  popular  tales  concerning 
R.aja  Bhoja;  and  the  Amera  cosha  may  be  considered 
as  at  least  nine  hundred  years  old,  and  possibly  mort 
ancient. 

It  is  intimated  in  the  author’s  own  preface  that  the  work 
was  compiled  from  more  ancient  vocabularies : his  com- 
mentators instance  the  Tricuhda,f  Utpalin'i,  Raiihasa 
and  Catyayana,  as  furnishing  information  on  the  nouns, 
and  Vyaui  and  Varauuchi  on  the  genders.  The  last 
mentioned  of  these  authors  is  reputed  contemporary  with 
V'^iCRAM.ADiTYA,  and  consequently  with  Amera  sinha 
himself. 

The  copies  of  the  original  which  have  been  employed  in 
the  correction  of  the  te.xt,  in  the  present  publication,  are, 

1st.  A transcript  made  for  my  use  from  an  ancient  cor- 
rected copy  in  the  Tirhuthja  character,  and  collated  by 
me  with  a copy  in  Bcvanagar'i,  which  had  been  carefully 
examined  by  Sir  William  .Tones.  He  had  inserted  in  it 

• In  the  Rkoja  yrabandha.  + Son  a prccodinp  note. 
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an  English  interpretation,  of  which  also  1 reserved  a copy, 
and  have  deiived  great  assistance  from  it  in  the  present 
pubUcation. 

2d.  A transcript  in  Devanagart  character,  with  a commen- 
tary and  notes  in  the  Canara  dialect.  It  contains  numerous 
passages,  which  are  unnoticed  in  the  most  approved  com- 
mentaries, and  which  are  accordingly  omitted  in  the  present 
edition. 

3d.  Another  copy  in  the  Devanagari  character,  with  a 
brief  and  imperfect  interpretation  in  Hindi. 

4th.  A copy  in  the  Bengal  character,  with  marginal 
notes  explanatory  of  the  text. 

5th.  A copy  in  dupheate,  accompanied  by  a Sanscrit 
commentary,  which  will  be  forthwith  mentioned  (that  of 
Ramasrama).  It  contains  a few  passages  not  noticed  by 
most  of  the  commentators.  They  have  been,  however, 
retained  on  the  authority  of  this  scholiast.  A like  remark 
is  applicable  to  certain  other  passages  expounded  in  some 
commentaries,  but  not  in  otliers.  All  such  have  been 
retained,  where  the  authority  itself  has  been  deemed 
good. 

6th.  Recourse  has  been  occasionally  had  to  other  copies 
of  the  text  in  the  possession  of  natives,  whenever  it  has 
been  thought  any  ways  requisite. 

II.  Commentaries  on  the  Amera  ebsha. 

1.  At  the  head  of  the  commentaries  which  have  been 
used,  must  be  placed  that  of  RAya  mucuta,  (orVRtHAs- 
PATi,  surnamed  Raya  MucufA  mani).  This  work,  en- 
titled Padachandrica,  was  compiled,  as  the  author  himself 
informs  us,  from  sixteen  earlier  commentaries,  to  many  of 
which  he  repeatedly  refers;  especially  those  of  CshIra 
swAMi,  Si'bhOti,  Hadda  CHANDRA,  Calinca,  C6n- 
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cAfA,  Sarvadhara,  and  the  Vyac’hyamrlta,  Ticasar- 
vastra,  ^c.* 

Its  age  is  ascertained  from  the  incidental  mention  of  a 
date,  viz.  1353  Saca,  or  4532  of  the  Cali  yiiga,  corresjKjnd- 
ing  to  A.  D.  1431. 

Though  the  derivations  in  MucufA’s  comnieutaiy  be 
often  inaccurate,  and  other  errors  also  have  been  remarked 
by  later  compilers,  its  authority  is  in  general  great ; and 
accordingly  it  has  been  carefully  consulted  under  every 
article  of  the  present  work. 

2.  Among  the  earlier  commentaries  named  by  R.aya 
MUciiTA,  that  ofCsHlRA  swam!  is  the  only  one,  which 
has  been  examined  in  the  progress  of  this  compilation.  It 
is  a work  of  considerable  merit ; and  is  still  in  general  use 
in  some  provinces  of  India,  although  the  interpretations  not 
unfrequently  differ  from  those  commonly  received. 

3.  The  Vyac'/iyitsudha,  a modern  commentary  by  Ra- 
maSuama  or  by  BHANunirsiiiTA  (for  copies  differ  as  to 
the  name  of  the  author),  is  the  wwk  of  a grammarian  of  the 
school  of  Benares.  He  continually  refers  to  Raya  Mucof  a 
and  to  Swam!  ; and  his  work  serves  to  confirm  their  scholia 
where  accurate,  and  to  correct  them  where  erroneous.  It 
has  been  consulted  at  every  line. 

4.  The  Vyac'/iyd  pradi])a,  by  Achyuta  Upadhyaya, 
is  a concise  and  accurate  exposition  of  the  text ; but  adds 
little  to  the  infonnation  furnished  by  the  works  above- 
mentioned.  It  has  been,  however,  occasionally  consulted. 

In  these  four  commentaries,  the  derivations  are  given 

• The  followinij  nunies  may  be  selected  from  MiJCufA*s  quotations, 
to  complete  the  number  of  sixteen:  MddJiavif  Afnd/tu  rnddhavij  Sar- 
vauanda^  Abhinaudn^  Rajad^va,  GovRRniiANA,  Dhavi6a,  Bhoja- 
KAJA.  Hut  some  of  these  appear  to  be  separate  works,  rather  than 
commentaries  on  the  Atnrra  ebsha.  Mucuf  a occasionally  cites  the 
most  celebrated  g^rammarians,  as  Pacini,  Jayaditya,  Jin^ndra, 
MaITK^YA,  RaCSHITA,  PuRUSflOTTAMA,  MaOIIAVA,  &C. 
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according  to  PAn ini’s  system.  In  others,  which  are  next 
to  be  enumerated,  various  popular  grammars  are  followed 
for  the  etymologies.  But,  as  the  derivations  of  the  words 
are  not  included  in  the  plan  of  the  present  work,  being 
reserved  for  a place  in  the  intended  alphabetical  dictionary 
of  Sanscrit,  those  commentaries  have  not  been  the  less 
useful  in  regard  to  the  information  which  was  sought  in 
them. 

5.  The  commentary  of  Biiakata  malla  (entitled 
Mugdhabddhin?)  has  been  as  regularly  consulted  as  those 
of  Mucuf  A and  RamASrama.  It  is,  indeed,  a very  excel- 
lent work;  copious  and  clear,  and  particularly  full  upon 
the  variations  of  orthography  according  to  different  readings 
or  different  authorities : the  etymologies  are  given  conform- 
ably with  V6p  A diva’s  system  of  grammar.  The  author 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  last  century. 

6.  The  Sara  sundari,  by  MAT’iiuRfesA,  has  been  much 
used.  It  is  perspicuous  and  abounds  in  quotations  from 
other  commentaries,  and  is  therefore  a copious  source  of 
information  on  the  various  interpretations  and  readings  of 
the  text.  The  Supadma  is  the  grammar  followed  in  the 
derivations  stated  by  this  commentator.  MAT’HURfesA  is 
author  likewise  of  a vocabulary  in  verse,  entitled  Sabda- 
ratnavali,  arranged  in  the  same  order  with  the  Amera 
c6sha,  and  which  might  serve  therefore  as  a commentary 
on  that  work.  It  was  compiled  under  the  patronage  of  a 
Musleman  chieftain,  Murch’hA  khAn,  whose  name  is  pre- 
fixed to  it.  The  author  wrote  not  more  than  150  years  ago.* 

7.  The  Padart'ha  Caumud'i,  by  NAkayana  chacra- 
VAHTi,  is  another  commentary  of  considerable  merit,  which 
has  been  fi-equently  consulted.  The  Calapa  is  the  grammar 
followed  in  the  etymologies  here  exhibited. 


• His  work  contains  the  date  I58i?  ■''Ova,  or  16G6. 
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8.  A commentary  by  RamAnat’ii  a viuyA  vAchespati, 
entitled  TricanAa  viveca,  is  peculiarly  copious  on  tlie  varia- 
tions of  orthography,  and  is  otherwise  a work  affording 
much  useful  information. 

9.  Another  commentary,  which  has  been  constantly  em- 
ployed, is  that  by  NIlacan-Ph  a.  It  is  full  and  satisfactory 
on  most  points  for  which  reference  is  usually  made  to  the 
expositors  of  the  Amera  c6sJia. 

10.  The  commentary  of  Ramatarca  VagIsa  has  been 
uniformly  consulted  throughout  the  work.  It  was  recom- 
mended for  its  accuracy ; but  has  furnished  little  informa- 
tion, being  busied  chiefly  with  etymologj'.  This,  like  the 
preceding,  follows  the  grammar  entitled  Calapa. 

Other  commentaries  were  also  collected  for  occasional 
reference  in  the  progress  of  this  work;  but  have  not  been 
employed,  being  found  to  contain  no  information  which  was 
not  also  furnished,  and  that  more  amply,  by  the  scholiasts 
above  mentioned. 

The  list  of  them  contained  in  the  subjoined  note  may 
therefore  suffice.* 

III.  Sanscrit  dictionaries  and  vocabularies  by  other  authors. 

Throughout  the  numerous  commentaries  on  the  Amera 
c6sha,  the  text  itself  is  corrected  or  confirmed,  and  the 
interpretations  and  remarks  of  the  commentators  supported, 
by  reference  to  other  Sanscrit  vocabularies.  They  are  often 
cited  by  the  scholiasts  for  the  emendation  of  the  text  in 

• Caumud'i  by  NayanInanda  ; TricahSa  chinlamaiii  by  Raohu- 
nat’ha  CHACRAVAHxf ; both  accordiDg  to  Ha.^ini’s  system  of  cty- 
iiiolo^.  Vaithamya  caumudi  by  Ramapresaoa  tarcai.ancara  ; 
Pada  manjari  by  Locanat’ua  ; both  following  the  grammatical 
system  of  the  Calapa.  Prad'ipa  manjari  by  Raaia^rama,  a jejune 
interpretation  of  the  text.  Prihat  hardvali  by  Ram&^wara.  Also 
commentaries  by  CrTsh^ AnASA.TRiLocHAUADASA,  Sunuarananda, 
VANADfVABIIATTA,  V iSw  A N AT'h  A , GoP  A I.  A OH  ACR  A V A BT  I,  G6v  IN - 
oananda,  Rauananda,  Bh6i,anat’ha,  &e. 
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regard  to  the  gender  of  a noun,  and  not  less  frequently  for 
a variation  of  orthography,  or  for  a difference  of  interpreta- 
tion. The  authority  quoted  has  been  in  general  consulted, 
before  any  use  has  been  made  of  the  quotations ; or,  where 
the  original  work  cannot  now  be  procured,  the  agreement 
of  commcntatoi-s  has  been  admitted  as  authenticating  the 
passage.  This  has  been  particularly  attended  to  in  the 
chapter  containing  homonymous  words,  it  having  been 
judged  useftil  to  introduce  into  the  notes  of  that  chapter 
the  numerous  additional  accc]>tatiuns  stated  in  other  dic- 
tionaries, and  understood  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  Amera 
cosha. 

The  dictionaries  which  have  been  consulted  are,  1st.  The 
Mcdini,  an  alphabetical  dictionary  of  homonymous  terms 
by  MkDiNicARA. 

2d.  The  Visua  jn-acaia  by  Mah^swara  vaidya,  a 
similar  dictionary,  but  less  accurate  and  not  so  well 
arranged.  It  is  the  ground-work  of  the  Mcdini,  which  is 
an  improved  and  corrected  work  of  great  authority.  Both 
are  very  frequently  cited  by  the  commentators. 

3.  The  Hnima,  a dictionary  by  Hema  chandra,  in 
two  parts ; one  containing  synonymous  words  arranged  in 
six  chapters ; the  other  containing  homonymous  terms  in 
alphabetical  order.  Both  are  works  of  great  excellence. 

4.  The  Abhidhana  ratnamala,  a vocabulary  by  Hf.la- 
Yu  DH  A,  in  five  chapters ; the  last  of  which  relates  to  words 
having  many  acceptations.  It  is  too  concise  for  general 
use,  but  is  sometimes  quoted. 

5.  The  Dharani,  a vocabulary  of  words  bearing  many 
senses.  It  is  less  copious  than  the  Mcdini  and  Haima; 
but  being  frequently  cited  by  commentators,  has  been 
necessarily  consulted. 

6.  The  Tricanda  sesha,  or  supplement  to  the  Amera 
cosha,  by  Pe hush6tta ma  ukvA. 
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7.  The  Haravali  of  the  same  author. 

The  last  of  these  two  supplements  to  Amern,  being  a 
collection  of  uncommon  words,  has  not  been  much  employed 
for  the  present  publication,  'fhe  other  has  been  more  used. 
Both  are  of  considerable  authority. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  notes  a list  of  other  dictiona- 
ries quoted  by  the  commentators,  but  the  quotations  of 
which  have  not  been  verified  by  reference  to  the  originals, 
as  these  have  not  been  procurable.* 

Works  under  the  title  of  Varnadesana,  Dwirupa,  and 
Unadi,  have  indeed  been  procured  ; but  not  the  same  with 
the  books  cited,  many  different  compilations  being  current 
under  those  titles.  The  first  relates  to  words,  the  ortho- 
graphy of  which  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  from  a confusion 
of  similar  letters;  the  second  exhibits  words  which  are 
spelt  in  more  than  one  way ; the  third  relates  to  a certain 
class  of  derivatives  separately  noticed  by  grammarians. 

IV.  Grammatical  works. 

Grammar  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of 
this  publication,  that  it  has  been  of  course  necessary  to 
advert  to  the  works  of  grammarians.  But  as  they  are 
regularly  cited  by  the  commentators,  it  is  needless  to  name 
them  as  authorities,  since  nothing  will  be  found  to  have 
been  taken  from  this  source,  which  is  not  countenanced  by 
some  passage  in  the  commentaries  on  the  Amera  c6sha. 

V.  Treatises  on  the  roots  of  Sanscrit. 

Verbs  not  being  exhibited  in  the  Amera  cuska,  which  is 
a vocabulary  of  nouns  only,  the  treatises  of  MAixRfeYA, 

• Amera  mdld,  Amera  datta,  fiabdarnava,  Sdiwata,  (•'arna  df'snnn, 
Dwirupa,  UiiAdi  tbsha,  Ratna  c6shn,  Ratna  mala,  Rantid£va,  Ru- 
DKA,  V va6i,  Rabiiasa,  VAh alIta , Buauuri,  Ajaya,  Vachespati, 
Tahapala,  AruSadatta. 
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Madhava,  and  others,  on  the  Sanscrit  nx)ts,  though 
furnishing  important  materials  towards  a complete  dic- 
tionary of  the  language,  have  Ijeen  very  little  employed  in 
the  present  work  ; and  a particular  reference  to  them  was 
unnecessary,  ns  authority  will  be  found  in  the  commen- 
taries on  Am  ERA,  for  any  thing  which  may  have  been 
taken  from  those  treatises. 

VI.  The  Scholia  of  classic  writings. 

Passages  from  the  works  of  celebrated  writers  are  cited 
by  the  commentators  on  the  Amera  cosha,  and  the  scho- 
liasts of  classic  poems  frequently  quote  dictionaries  in  sup- 
port of  their  intei-pretution  of  difficult  passages.  In  the 
com])ilation  of  a copious  Sanscrit  dictionary  ample  use 
may  lie  made  of  the  scholia.  They  have  been  employed 
for  the  present  ]niblication  so  far  only  us  they  arc  c.xprcssly 
cited  by  the  principal  commentaries  on  the  Amera  cosha 
itself. 

Should  the  reader  be  desirous  of  verifying  the  authorities 
upon  which  the  interpretation  and  notes  are  grounded,  he 
will  in  general  find  the  information  sought  by  him  in  some 
one  of  the  ten  commentaries  of  Amera,  which  have  lieen 
before  named,  and  will  rarely  have  occasion  to  proceed 
beyond  those  which  have  been  specified  as  the  works  re- 
gularly consulted. 

In  regard  to  plants  and  animals,  and  other  objects  of 
natural  history,  noticed  in  different  chapters  of  this  voca- 
bulary, and  especially  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  9th  chapters  of 
the  second  book,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  iisccrtain- 
ment  of  them  generally  depends  on  the  correctness  of  the 
coiTesponding  veniacidar  names.  The  commentiitors  seldom 
furnish  any  description  or  otlier  means  of  ascertainment 
liesides  the  current  denomination  in  a provincial  language. 
A view  of  the  animal,  or  an  e.xaniination  of  the  plant,  known 
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to  the  vulgar  under  the  denomination,  enables  a person 
conversant  with  natural  history  to  determine  its  name 
according  to  the  received  nomenclature  of  European  Botany 
and  Zoology  : but  neither  my  enquiries,  nor  those  of  other 
gentlemen,  who  have  liberally  communicated  the  informa- 
tion collected  by  them,*  nor  the  previous  researches  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  have  yet  discovered  all  the  plants  and 
animals,  of  which  the  names  are  mentioned  by  the  com- 
mentators on  the  ^»icra  cosba ; and  even  in  regard  to 
those  which  have  been  seen  by  us,  a source  of  error  remains 
in  the  inaccuracy  of  the  commentators  themselves,  as  is 
proved  by  the  circumstance  of  their  frequent  disagreement. 
It  must  be  therefore  understocKl,  that  the  correspondence  of 
the  Sanscrit  names  with  the  generic  and  specific  names  in 
natural  history  is  in  many  instances  doubtful.  When  the 
uncertainty  is  great,  it  has  usually  been  so  e.xpressed ; but 
errors  may  exist  where  none  have  been  apprehended. 

It  is  necessary  likewise  to  inform  the  reader,  that  many 
of  the  plants,  and  some  animals  (especially  fish),  have  not 
been  descrilied  in  any  work  yet  published.  Of  such,  the 
names  have  been  taken  from  the  manuscripts  of  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh and  Dr.  F.  Buchanan. 

Having  explained  the  plan  and  design  of  this  edition  of 
the  Amera  cusha,  I have  only  further  to  state,  that  the 
delay  which  has  arisen  since  it  was  commenced  (now  more 
than  five  years)  has  been  partly  occasioned  by  my  distance 
from  the  press  (the  work  being  printed  by  Mr.  Carey  at 
Serampoor),  and  partly  by  avocations  which  have  retarded 
the  progress  of  collating  the  different  copies  of  the  text  and 
commentaries : a task,  the  labour  of  which  may  be  judged 
by  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  similar  undertakings. 

Calcutta,  December,  1807. 

• Drs.  Roxburoii,  F.  Buchanan,  bihI  \V.  IIuntkb:  ami  Mr. 
William  Cabkv. 
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[Kiom  tlie  Asialic  Kt  searelies,  vol.  x.  p.  3Sfl — CaloiiUa, 
1808.  -Ito.l 


The  design  of  the  present  essay  is  not  an  enumeration 
of  the  poetical  compositions  current  among  the  Hindus, 
nor  an  examination  of  their  poetry  by  maxims  of  criticism 
recognized  in  Europe,  or  by  rules  of  composition  taught  in 
their  own  treatises  of  rhetoric  ; but  to  exhibit  the  laws  of 
versification,  together  with  brief  notices  of  the  most  cele- 
brated poems  in  which  these  have  been  exemplified. 

An  inquiry  into  tlie  prosody  of  the  ancient  and  learned 
languiige  of  India  will  not  be  deemed  an  unnecessary 
introduction  to  the  extracts  from  Indian  poems,  which 
may  be  occasionally  inserted  in  tlie  supplementary  volumes 
of  Asiatic  Researches  ; and  our  transactions  record  more 
than  one  instance  of  the  aid  which  was  derived  from  a 
knowledge  of  Sanscrit  prosody,  in  decyphering  passages 
rendered  obscure  by  the  obsoleteness  of  the  character,  or 
by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  transcripts.*  It  will  be  found 
similarly  useful  by  every  person  who  studies  that  language, 
since  manuscripts  are  in  gener.il  grossly  incorrect ; and  a 
familiarity  with  the  metre  will  frequently  assist  the  reader 
in  restoring  the  text  where  it  has  been  corrupted.  Even  to 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  language,  a concise 
explauatic)n  of  the  Indian  systent  of  prosody  may  be  curious, 
since  the  artifice  of  its  construction  is  peculiar,  and  not 

• A**.  Up.*:.,  vnl.  i.  p.  vnl.  ii.  p. 
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devoid  of  ingenuity  ; and  the  prosody  of  Saiiscrh  will  l)e 
found  to  be  richer  than  that  of  any  otlier  known  language, 
in  variations  of  metre,  regulated  either  by  quantity  or  by 
number  of  syllables,  both  with  and  without  rhyme,  and 
subject  to  laws  imposing  in  some  instances  rigid  restric- 
tions, in  others  allowing  ample  latitude.  I am  prompted 
by  these  considerations  to  undertake  the  explanation  of 
that  system,  premising  a few  remarks  on  the  original  works 
in  which  it  is  taught,  and  adding  notices  of  the  poems 
from  which  examples  are  selected. 

The  rules  of  prosody  are  contained  in  Sutras,  or  brief 
aphorisms,  the  reputed  author  of  which  is  Pinualanaga, 
a fabulous  being,  i-epresented  by  mythologists  in  the  shape 
of  a serpent ; and  the  same  who,  under  the  title  of  Patan- 
JALI,  is  the  supposed  author  of  the  Mahabhashya,  or 
great  commentary  on  grammar,  and  also  of  the  text  of 
the  Yoga  sastra  ;*  and  to  whom  likewise  the  text  or  the 
commentary  of  the  Jyutish  annexed  to  the  Vedas\  appears 
to  be  attributed.  The  aphorisms  of  Pingai.acii arya,  as 
he  is  sometimes  called,  on  the  prosody  of  Sanscrit  (exclu- 
sive of  the  rules  in  Pracrit  likewise  ascribed  to  him),  are 
collected  into  eight  books,  the  first  of  which  allots  names, 
or  rather  literal  marks,  to  feet  consisting  of  one,  two,  or 
three  syllables.  The  second  book  teaches  the  manner,  in 
which  passages  of  the  Vedas  are  measured.  The  third 
explains  the  variations  in  the  subrlivision  of  the  couplet 
and  stanza.  The  fourth  treats  of  profinie  poetry,  and 
especially  of  verses,  in  which  the  number  of  syllables,  or 
their  quantity,  is  not  uniform.  The  fifth,  sixth,  and  se- 

• Or  Sanchya  system  of  philosophy,  distinguished  from  that  of 
Capila.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  235,  &c.] 

tin  the  subscription  to  the  only  copy  of  this  coininentary*  which  I 
have  seen,  it  is  ascribed  to  SesjianXga;  hut,  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  the  commentator  calls  him.self  SomIcaka. 
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venth,  exhibit  metres  of  that  sort  which  has  been  called 
inunoschematic,  or  uniform,  because  the  same  feet  recur 
invariably  in  the  same  places.  The  eightli  and  last  book 
serves  as  an  appendix  to  the  whole,  and  contains  rules  for 
computing  all  the  possible  combinations  of  long  and  short 
syllables  in  verses  of  any  length. 

This  author  cites  earlier  writers  on  prosody,  whose  works 
appear  to  have  been  lost:  such  as  Saitava,  Cuaush- 
fiCA,  Tandin,  and  other  ancient  sages,  YAsca,  Casya- 
PA,  &c. 

Pingala’s  text  has  been  interpreted  by  various  com- 
mentators; and,  among  others,  by  HEi.AYunHA  bhatt a, 
author  of  an  excellent  gloss  entitled  Mrtta  sanj'n'im.*  It 
is  the  work  on  which  1 have  chiefly  relied.  A more  modern 
commentary,  or  rather  a paraphrase  in  verse,  by  N ara  y ana 
bha1“I  a taka,  under  the  title  of  Vritt6cti  ratna,  jiresents 
the  singularity  of  being  interpreted  throughout  in  a double 
sense,  by  the  author  himself,  in  a further  gloss  entitled 
Paricsha. 

The  Agni  puraiia  is  quoted  for  a complete  system  of 
prosody,-f-  founded  apparently  on  Pingala’s  aphorisms; 
but  which  serves  to  correct  or  to  supply  the  text  in  many 
places ; and  which  is  accordingly  used  for  that  purpose  by 
commentators.  Original  treatises  likewise  have  been  com- 
posed by  various  authors  and,  among  others,  by  the 

• 1 three  copies  <if  it,  two  of  which  arc  apparently  ancient; 

bnl  they  have  no  dates. 

t It  is  stated  by  the  authors  who  fpiote  it  (Naraya^a  nuAfrA  and 
others),  to  he  an  extract  from  the  jiffni  purAua  ; but  I have  not  been 
able  to  verify  its  place  in  that  Purnha. 

J Such  arc  the  Pahi bhtiihanay  V^r^Un  dr7'pana,  caumudiy  and 

jy\Ua  retnhcnrny  with  the  Ch'hnndo  manjnriy  Chhandb  inariauday 
C!ih(md6  maldy  Ch'^handb  nivitiy  Cfi^handb  gbvindfty  and  several  tracts 
under  the  title  of  rritta-mtu'tdvaliy  besides  treatises  included  in  works 
on  other  subjects.  For  example,  V arahamiiiira’k  systeni  of  astro- 
lo^y,  which  contains  a chapter  on  prosody. 
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Celebrated  poet  CAlidasa.  In  a short  treatise  entitled 
•Srata  hodha,  this  poet  teaches  the  laws  of  versification  in 
the  very  metre  to  which  they  relate ; and  has  thus  united 
the  example  with  the  precept.  The  same  mode  has  been 
also  practised  by  many  other  writers  on  prosody ; and 
in  particular,  by  Pingala’s  commentator  Narayana 
BHAffA;  and  by  the  authors  of  the  Vritta  retnacara 
and  Vritta  derpana. 

CA  LID  Asa’s  Sruta  b6dha  exhibits  only  the  most  com- 
mon sorts  of  metre,  and  is  founded  on  Pinoala’s  Pracrit 
rules  of  prosody;  as  has  been  remarked  by  one  of  the 
commentators*  on  the  Vritta  retnacara. 

The  rules  generally  cited  under  the  title  of  Pracrit 
Pingala,  have  been  explained  in  a metrical  paraphrase, 
teaching  the  construction  of  each  species  of  metre  in  a 
stanza  of  the  same  measure,  and  subjoining  select  examples. 
This  Pracrit  paraphrase,  entitled  Pingala  vritti,  is  quoted 
under  the  name  of  Hamm! r a, f who  is  celebrated  in  more 
than  one  passage  given  as  examples  of  metre,  and  who 
probably  patronized  the  author.  It  has  been  imitated  in  a 
modern  Sanscrit  treatise  on  Pracrit  prosody,  entitled  Vritta 
muctavali ; J and  has  been  copiously  explained  in  a Sanscrit 
commentary  named  Pingala  pracasa.% 

Though  relative  to  Pracrit  prosody,  the  rules  are  appli- 

Thc  Vritta  retndcara  of  CtoARA  sHAtrA,  with  its  commentaries  by 
Divacaba  BHAtfA,  NarayaSa  BHAffA,  and  Habi  biiascaba,  has 
been  the  most  consulted  for  the  present  treatise.  The  VrfUa  derpaiut, 
which  relates  chiefly  to  PrdcrXt  prosody,  has  been  also  much  em- 
ployed. 

•DiVACABA  BHAfd-A. 

t In  the  commentary  on  the  Vrfttbcti  ratna. 

t The  author,  DuRoXnATTA,  was  patronized  by  the  Hindiipati 
princes  of  Bund'dc'hand.  The  examples,  which  like  the  text  are 
Snnfcril  in  Pracrit  measure,  arc  in  praise  of  these  chieftains. 

4 By  Viswabat’iia. 

VOL.  II.  p 
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cable,  for  the  most  part,  to  Sanscrit  prosody  also : since 
the  laws  of  versiheation  in  both  languages  are  nearly  the 
same. 

The  Praaut,  here  meant,  is  the  language  usually  em- 
ployed under  this  name  by  dramatic  writers ; and  not,  in  a 
more  general  sense  of  the  term,  any  regular  provincial 
dialect  corrupted  fix>m  Sanscrit.  H£machandra  in  his 
grammar  of  Pracrit,  declares  it  to  be  so  called  because  it 
is  derived  from  Sanscrit.* 

Accordingly  his  and  other  grammars  of  the  language 
consist  of  rules  for  the  transformation  of  Sanscrit  words 
into  the  derivative  tongue : and  the  specimens  of  it  in  the 
Indian  dramas,  as  well  as  in  the  books  of  the  Jains, 
exhibit  few  words  which  may  not  be  traced  to  a Sanscrit 
origin.  This  is  equally  tnie  of  the  several  dialects  of 
Pracrit : viz.  Sauraseni  or  language  of  Surastna,-\  and 
Magadhi  or  dialect  of  Magadha-,%  which  according  to 
grammarians,  who  give  rules  for  deducing  the  6rst  from 
Sanscrit,  and  the  second  from  the  first,  § or  both  fixim 
Sanscrit,  ||  are  dialects  nearly  allied  to  Pracrit,  and  regu- 
larly formed  by  permutations,  for  which  the  rules  are  stated 
by  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Paisachi  as  a 
language,  (and  distinguished  from  the  jargon  or  gibberish 
which  either  dramatic  writers,  or  actors  exhibiting  their 
dramas,  sometimes  put  into  the  mouths  of  demons);  for 

* “ Pracritih  sanscrtlam  ; Mrabhavam  tata  agntam  va  pracr’danu" 

^ CuilOoa  BHAffA  (on  Menu  2.  19.)  says,  that  Surasina  is  the 
rountry  of  Mat'hurA. 

I Cicala  or  Bihar.  But  it  docs  not  appear,  that  cither  this,  or  the 
preceding  dialect,  is  now  spoken  in  the  country  from  which  it  takes 
its  name.  Specimens  of  both  are  frequent  in  the  Indian  dramas. 

h Vabaruchi,  and  his  commentator  Bhamaha. 

II  IlfMACHANDKA,  who,  after  stating  the  special  permutations  of 
these  dialects  as  derived  from  Sanxerit,  observes  in  both  places,  that 
the  rest  of  the  permutations  are  the  same  with  those  of  Pracril. 
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the  grammarians  of  Pracrk  teacli  the  manner  of  forming 
the  Paisachi* * * §  from  the  dialect  called  Saurasent.f  That 
remark  may  be  also  extended  to  Apabhransa,  as  a fixed 
language  partaking  of  Pracrit  and  Sauraseni,  but  deducing 
many  terms  immediately  from  the  Sanscrit  under  rules  of 
permutation  peculiar  to  itself.  | 

The  affinity  of  these  dialects  of  Pracrit  to  the  Sanscrit 
and  to  each  other  is  so  great,  that  they  reciprocally  borrow, 
notwithstanding  their  own  particular  rules,  terms  permuted 
in  the  mamier  of  other  dialects,  and  even  admit,  without 
alteration,  words  inflected  according  to  the  Sanscrit 
grammar.  § They  may  be  therefore  considered  as  dialects 
of  a single  language,  the  Pracrit  or  derivative  tongue ; 
so  termed  with  reference  to  Sanscrit,  from  which  it  is 
derived. 

Besides  these  cognate  dialects,  the  dramatic  writers  in- 
troduced other  languages  as  spoken  by  different  persons 
of  the  drama.  Such,  according  to  the  enumeration  in  the 
Sahitya  derpana,^^  are  the  Dacshinatya,^  or  language 
used  in  the  south  of  India ; the  Dravicli,  or  dialect  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula ; the  Avantica  (pro- 
bably the  language  of  Malava);**  the  Ardha  magadhi, 


• Orlanpuapeof  the  Piiachas.  **  Pisdrhdn&m  bhaxha  Paimcht'* 
Bhamaha  on  Vakaruchi. 

t Varabuohi  and  H^machandra.  The  last  mentioned  author 
notices  a variation  of  this  dialect  under  the  name  of  Chulicdpnisdchiy 
w hich  differs  very  little  from  the  proper  Pniiachi. 

^ It  is  taught  under  this  name  by  II^&iaciiandra,  amon^  other 
dialects  of  Prdcrf/.  But  the  name  usually  signifies  ungrammatical 
language. 

§ H^machandra  ad  finem.  ||  Ch.  6.  [p.  180,  ed.  Calc.] 

If  Same  w’ith  f^aidnrbhty  according  to  the  commentator  of  the 
Sahitya  derpahn.  The  country  of  Viderbhn  is  said  to  be  the  modem 
Hprar  proper. 

••  Avanti  is  another  name  of  Vjjivjmu. 

r 2 
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distinguished  from  Magadhi  properly  so  called ; the 
Bahlicabhasha  (perhaps  the  langus^e  of  Balkh  in  the 
Transoxana)  ;* * * §  the  Maharashtri,  or  dialect  of  the  Mar- 
haiias ; the  Prachya,  or  language  employed  in  the  east  of 
India  ;t  the  Abhiri  and  Chandati,  which,  from  their  names, 
seem  to  be  dialects  used  by  herdsmen  and  by  persons  of  the 
lowest  tribes ; the  Sancara  (.Sacari)  and  Sabart,  concerning 
which  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  at  present  suggested ; 
and  generally  any  provincial  dialect. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Pracrit  rules  of  pro- 
sody, as  taught  by  Pingala,  are  suited  to  all  these 
languages : but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  framed  for 
the  same  dialect  of  Pracrit,  in  which  they  are  composed ; 
and  they  are  applicable  to  those  cognate  dialects,  which 
differ  much  less  from  each  other  (being  very  easily  con- 
founded), than  they  all  do  from  Sanscrit,  their  acknow- 
ledged common  parent.  Generally  those  rules  may  be 
considered  applicable  to  all  the  languages  comprehended 
under  the  designation  of  Pracrit,^  as  derivative  from 
Sanscrit ; and  certainly  so  to  the  vernacular  tongues  of 
the  ten  nations  of  Hindil^  now  inhabiting  India.  A writer 
on  Sanscrit  prosody§  pronounces  the  various  kinds  of  metre 
to  be  admissible  in  the  provincial  languages,  and  has 


• Bahlica  or  Bahlicn  (for  the  word  is  spelt  variously)  is  a country 
famous  for  the  breed  of  horses.  Ameba,  2.  8.  45.  It  appears  to  be 
situated  north  of  India,  being  mentioned  in  enumerations  of  countries, 
with  Turushca,  C’hasa,  Cdsmira,Sic.  (HtuACUANDBA,  1.4.  25.  Tri- 
canSa  iisha,  2.  1 . 9.) 

t The  commentator  on  the  SahUya  derpaAa  (Rama  chara^a), 
interprets  Prachya,  by  QauSiya  ; meaning,  no  doubt,  the  language 
of  Bengal.  He  was  himself  a native  of  this  province ; and  his  work 
is  modern,  being  dated  Sara  1622  (A.D.  IJOO). 

t As.  Res.,  vii.  p.  219.  [Page  21,  &c.  of  the  present  volume.] 

§ NabayaSa  BHAtfA  in  a commentary  on  the  I'rtita  retnaenra, 
M'ritten  in  Sarnval  1602  (A.l).  1546). 
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quoted  examples  in  tliose  of  Maharashiru,  Gurjara,  and 
Canyacuhja.  The  last-mentioned,  which  is  the  same  with 
the  old  Hindi,  as  is  demonstrated  by  this  specimen  of  it, 
might  furnish  very  numerous  instances  ] especially  the 
Hindi  poetry  of  C&§ava  dAsa,*  who  has  studiously  em- 
ployed a great  variety  of  metre.  Some  examples  will  ac- 
cordingly be  quoted  from  the  most  distinguished  Hindi 
poets.  The  sacred  books  of  the  Sikhs,  composed  in  a 
Penjabi  dialect,  which  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the 
ancient  Sareswata,-\  abound  in  specimens  of  such  metre. 
The  language  of  Mit’hila,  and  its  kindred  tongue,  which 
prevails  in  Bengal,  also  supply  proof  of  the  aptitude  of 
Sanscrit  prosody : and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  the 
other  four  national  languages.;); 

Ping  A la’s  rules  of  Sanscrit  prosody  are  expressed  witli 
singular  brevity.  The  artifice  by  which  this  has  been 
effected  is  the  use  of  single  letters  to  denote  the  feet  or 
the  syllables.  Thus  I,  the  initial  of  a word  signifying  short 
(laghu),  indicates  a short  syllable  : g,  for  a similar  reason,§ 
intends  a long  one.  The  combinations  of  these  two  letters 
denote  the  several  dissyllables : Ig  signifying  an  iambic ; 
gl  a trochaius  or  choreus ; gg  a sjxindee  ; ll  a pyrrhichius. 
The  letters  m.  y.  r.  s.  t.j.  hh.  and  n,  mark  all  the  trisylla- 
bical  feet,  from  three  long  syllables  to  as  many  short.  A 
Sanscrit  verse  is  generally  scanned  by  these  last-mentioned 
feet,  with  the  addition  of  either  a dissyllable  or  a mono- 


• CoDtemporary  with  JauANofR  and  Shah  Jkhan. 

' f The  remaininfr  Sdrenaata  Brahtnatuu  inhabit  chiefly  the  Penjdb. 

t Those  of  Dravi3a,  Carbalaca,  Tclinga,  and  Odtra  or  Uitiyn.  I 
omit  Onura.  The  BrahnuiHOS  bcarinj;  this  national  designation  are 
settled  in  the  districts  around  Delhi ; but,  unless  theirs  be  the  lan- 
guage of  Mathura,  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  to  them  a particular 
national  tongue. 

t Being  the  initial  of  guru,  long. 
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syllable  at  the  close  of  the  verse,  if  necessary.  This  may 
be  rendered  plain  by  an  example  taken  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  prosody. 

Scanned  in  the  Indian  manner,  a phaleucian  verse, 
instead  of  a spondee,  a dactyl  and  three  trochees,  would 
be  measured  by  a molossus,  an  anapaest,  an  amphibrachys 
and  a trochee ; expressed  thus,  m.  s.  j.  g.  /.  A sapphic 
verse  would  be  similarly  measured  by  a cretic,  an  antibac- 
chius,  an  amphibrachys  and  a trochee ; written  r.  t.j.  g.  1. 

To  avoid  the  too  frequent  use  of  uncommon  terms,  I 
shall,  in  describing  the  different  sorts  of  Sanscrit  metre, 
occasionally  adopt  a mode  of  stating  the  measure  more 
consonant  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  prosody,  in  which  the 
iambic,  trochee,  and  spondee,  dactyl,  anapaest,  and  tri- 
brachys,  are  the  only  feet  of  two  or  three  syllables  which 
are  commonly  employed. 

In  Pracrit  prosody  the  variety  of  feet  is  much  greater: 
verses  being  scanned  by  feet  of  different  lengths,  from  two 
matras  (two  short  syllables  or  one  long),  to  three,  four, 
five,  and  even  six  matras  or  instants.  These  various 
descriptions  of  feet  have  been  classed,  and  denominated, 
by  the  writers  on  this  branch  of  prosody. 

The  verse,  according  to  the  Sanscrit  system  of  prosody, 
is  the  component  part  of  a couplet,  stanza,  or  strophe, 
commonly  named  a sloca,  although  this  term  he  sometimes 
restricted  to  one  sort  of  metre,  as  will  be  subsequently 
shown  on  the  authority  of  CA  lid  As  a.  The  stanza  or 
strophe  consists  usually  of  four  verses  denominated  pada ; 
or,  considered  as  a couplet,  it  comprises  two  verses  subdi- 
vided into  pddas  or  measures.  Whether  it  be  deemed  a 
stanza  or  a couplet,  its  half,  called  ardhasl6ca,  contains 
usually  two  pddas ; and  in  general  the  pauses  of  the  sense 
correspond  with  the  principal  pauses  of  the  metre,  which 
arc  accordingly  indicated  hy  lines  of  separation  at  the 
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close  of  the  iloca  and  of  its  hemistich.  When  the  sense 
is  suspended  to  the  close  of  a second  sloca,  the  double 
stanza  is  denominated  yugmi ; while  one,  comprising  a 
greater  number  of  measures,  is  termed  culaca.  In  common 
with  others,  I have  sometimes  translated  sl6ca  by  “ verse,” 
or  by  “couplet;”  but,  in  prosody,  it  can  only  be  consi- 
dered as  a stanza,  though  the  pauses  are  not  always  very 
perfectly  marked  until  the  close  of  the  first  half : and,  in 
conformity  to  the  Indian  system,  it  is  generally  treated  a.s 
a tetrastich,  though  some  kinds  of  regular  metre  have  uni- 
form pauses,  which  might  permit  a division  of  the  stanza 
into  eight,  twelve,  and  even  sixteen  verses. 

In  Pracrit  prosody,  a greater  variety  is  admitted  in  the 
length  of  the  stanza ; some  species  of  metre  being  restricte<l 
to  a true  couplet,  and  others  extended  to  stanzas  of  six 
and  even  sixteen  verses  : independently  of  pauses,  which, 
being  usually  marked  by  rhyme,  would  justify  the  farther 
subdivision  of  the  stanza  into  as  many  vei-ses  as  there  are 
pauses.  Even  in  Smtscrit  prosody,  instances  occur  of 
stanzas  avowedly  comprising  a greater  or  a less  number  of 
verses  than  four : as  three,  five,  six,  &c.  But  these  are 
merely  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Concerning  the  length  of  the  vowels  in  Saiiscrit  verse, 
since  none  are  ambiguous,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark, 
that  the  comparative  length  of  syllables  is  determined  by 
the  allotment  of  one  instant  or  matra  to  a short  syllable, 
and  two  to  a long  one ; that  a naturally  short  vowel  be- 
comes long  in  prosody  when  it  is  fallowed  by  a double  or 
conjunct  consonant  ;*  and  that  the  last  syllable  of  a verse 


■ Or  by  the  nasal  termed  Amt-swarn,  or  the  aspirate  Visarga.  By 
poetical  license,  a vowel  may  be  short  before  certain  conjuncts  (viz. 
^ and  ^ ; as  also  ^ and  ^1).  This  license  has  lieen  borrowed 
from  Pracrit  prosody,  by  the  roles  of  which  a vowel  is  allowed  In 
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IS  cither  long  or  short,  according  to  the  exigence  of  tlie 
metre,*  whatever  may  be  its  natural  length. 

Sanscrit  prosody  admits  two  sorts  of  metre.  One  go- 
verned by  the  number  of  syllables ; and  which  is  mostly 
uniform  or  monoschematic  in  profane  poetry,  but  altogether 
arbitrary  in  various  metrical  passages  of  the  Vedas.  The 
other  is,  in  fact,  measured  by  feet,  like  the  hexameters  of 
Greek  and  Latin  : but  only  one  sort  of  this  metre,  which 
is  denominated  Arya,  is  acknowledged  to  be  so  regulated  ; 
while  another  sort  is  governed  by  the  number  of  syllabic 
instants  or  mdtras. 

I.  Ganach’handas,  or  metre  regulated  by  feet. 

AryA  or  Gat’hA. 

The  metre  named  Arya,  or  in  Prdcrit,  Guha,  from  the 
Sanscrit  Gat'ha,  is  measured  by  feet  denominated  gatia, 
or  mutrugana,  which  are  equivalent  to  two  long  syllables 
or  to  four  short : it  is  described  as  a couplet,  in  which  the 
first  verse  contains  seven  and  a-half  feet ; and  the  sixth  foot 
must  consist  of  a long  syllabic  between  two  short,  or  else 
of  four  short;  while  the  odd  feet  (,1st,  3d,  5th,  and  7th) 
must  never  be  amj)hibrachys.+  In  the  second  verse  of  the 

be  eometimes  short  before  any  conjunct,  or  before  the  nasal : hut 
instances  of  this  license  occur  in  classical  poems  with  only  four 
conjuncts,  as  abovementioned ; and,  even  there,  emendations  of  the 
text  have  been  proposed  by  critics  to  render  the  verse  conformable 
to  the  g;cneral  laws  of  prosody.  (See  remarks  in  the  Durghala 
t'rlUi,  on  passages  of  Maoha’s  poem  and  of  the  Cumarn). 

• This  rule  of  prosody  is  applicable  to  any  verse  of  the  tetrastich  : 
but  it  is  considered  by  writers  on  rhetoric  inelegant  to  use  the 
privilege  in  the  uneven  verses ; and  they  thus  restrict  the  rule  to  the 
close  of  the  stanza  and  of  its  half,  especially  in  the  more  rigid 
species  of  regular  metre. 

+ If  the  rule  he  violated,  the  metre  is  named  Oiirvini;  but  tins 
is  reprobated  by  writers  on  prosody. 
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couplet,  the  sixth  foot  (for  here  too  it  retains  that  name) 
consists  of  a single  short  syllable.  Consequently  the  pro- 
portion of  syllabic  instants  in  the  long  and  short  verses  is 
thirty  to  twenty-seven.*  The  same  metre  has,  with  some 
propriety,  been  described  as  a stanza  of  four  verses  t-f-  for 
it  is  subdivided  by  its  pauses  into  four  padas,  which  have 
the  usual  privilege  of  giving  to  the  last  syllable,  whether 
naturally  long  or  short,  the  length  required  by  the  metre. 
The  pause  is  commonly  restricted  to  the  close  of  the  third 
foot,  and  the  measure  is  in  this  case  denominated  Pat’hya  ; 
but  if  the  pause  be  placed  otherwise  in  either  verse,  or  in 
both  of  them,  the  metre  is  named  Vipula. 

A particular  sort  of  this  measure,  deduced  from  either 
species  above  described,  is  called  Chapala ; and  the  laws 
of  its  construction  require,  that  the  second  and  fourth  feet 
should  be  amphibrachys,  and  that  the  first  foot  should  be 
either  a spondee  or  an  anapaest,  and  the  fifth  a dactyl  or 
a spondee.  The  first  verse  of  the  couplet,  the  second,  or 
both,  may  be  constructed  according  to  these  rigid  rules : 
hence  three  varieties  of  this  sort  of  metre. 

The  regular  Arya  consists  of  alternate  long  and  short 
verses : but,  if  the  short  verse  precede  the  long  one,  the 
metre  is  called  UdgUi.  If  the  couplet  consist  of  two  long 
verses,  it  is  named  Giti : or  of  two  short  verses,  Upagiti. 
Another  sort  of  this  metre  is  named  Arya  giti:  it  is  con- 
structed by  completing  the  eighth  foot  of  the  regular 
Arya.X 

This  measure  admits  therefore  of  eighty  principal  varia- 
tions, deducible  from  the  nine  sorts  abovementioned : for 
the  pause  may  be  placed  at  the  close  of  the  third  foot  in 
either  verse  of  each  couplet,  in  both,  or  in  neither;  and 

• A*.  Res.,  \-ol.  ii.  p.  3!K).  i f'r'illa  miKiavaii. 

J It  may  lie  varied  liy  alteriiatintt  a lonp  and  a short  verse,  or  a 
short  and  a Ion;;  one,  or  by  making  both  verses  long. 
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either  verse,  both,  or  neither,  may  be  constructed  accordin*; 
to  the  strict  rules  of  the  Chapala  measure  ; and  the  verse 
may  consist  of  seven  and  a-half,  or  of  eight  feet ; and 
may  be  arranged  in  couplets  consisting  of  verses  alternately 
long  and  short,  or  alternately  short  and  long,  or  else  imi- 
formly  long,  or  uniformly  short. 

The  Arya  metre  is  very  frequently  employed  by  Indian 
p>oets ; but  works  of  great  length  in  this  measure  are  not 
common.  It  is  oftener  intermixed  with  verses  of  other 
kinds,  though  instances  do  occur  of  its  exclusive  use  : 
thus  the  first  and  fourth  cantos,  and  most  part  of  the 
second  and  third,  in  the  poem  entitled  Nalodaya,  and  the 
entire  work  of  Govekdhan  a,*  are  in  the  Arya  metre. 
And  so  is  the  brief  text  of  the  Sanc'hya  philosophy  of 
Capila,  as  taught  by  Isw arackTshn a ;+  and  the  copious 
treatise  of  astronomy  by  Brah  megupta.;); 

The  Nalodaya  abovementioned,  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
celebrated  poet  CAlidasa,  is  a poem  in  four  cantos,  com- 
prising 220  couplets  or  stanzas,^  on  the  adventures  of  N ala 
and  Da.mayantI  : a story  which  is  already  known  to  the 
English  readcr.||  In  this  singular  poem,  rhyme  and  alli- 
teration are  combined  in  the  termination  of  the  verses:  for 


* Consisting:  of  seven  hundred  (nr  with  the  introduction  7^^) 
stanzas  of  miscellaneous  poetry  ; and  entitled^  from  the  number  of 
stanzas,  Sapta  salt, 

t Author  of  the  Carira  or  metrical  maxims  of  this  philosophy. 
Siitras^  or  aphorisms  in  prose,  which  are  ascribed  to  Caimi.a  himself, 
are  extant:  but  the  work  of  Iswara  CKtsii^A  is  studied  as  the  text 
of  the  Sanchpay  (As.  Res.,  vol.  viii.  p.  166.) 

I Entitled  Jirn/ntu  sp^huia  siddhnnia : other  treatises,  bearing  the 
same  or  a similar  title,  are  works  of  different  authors. 

6 Chiefly  Arpity  with  a few  anapiestic  stanzas  (7T»?/icfi),  and  a still 
smaller  mimbcr  of  ianihics  and  trochaics  {Prarndni  and  Samnni.) 

II  IVanslated  by  Mr.  Kikdkrslky  of  Madras,  from  a talc  in  the 
provincial  language. 
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the  three  or  four  last  syllables  of  each  hemistich  within 
the  stanza  are  the  same  in  sound  though  different  in  sense. 
It  is  a series  of  puns  on  a pathetic  subject. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  emulation  of  a 
short  poem  (of  twenty-two  stanzas)  similarly  constructed, 
but  with  less  repetition  of  each  rhyme ; and  entitled,  from 
the  words  of  the  challenge  with  which  it  concludes,  Ghata 
carpara. 

“ Thirsty  and  touching  water  to  be  sipped  from  the  hol- 
low palms  of  my  hands,  I swear  by  the  loves  of  sprightly 
damsels,  that  I will  carry  water  in  a broken  pitclier  for 
any  poet  by  whom  I am  surpassed  in  rhymes.” 

However,  the  epic  poem  of  Mag  ha,  which  will  be  men- 
tioned more  particularly  under  the  next  head,  contains  a 
specimen  of  similar  alliteration  and  rhyme  ; the  last  four- 
teen stanzas  of  the  sixth  canto  (descriptive  of  the  seasons) 
being  constructed  with  like  terminations  to  each  half  of  the 
stanza.  Instances  will  also  be  cited  from  Bhakavi’s 
jjoem  hereafter  noticed. 

The  following  example  of  a species  of  the  Ary  a metre 
is  taken  from  the  preface  of  the  Nnl6daya. 

Arya  giti  (8  feet). 

Asti  sa  raja  n'lte 

Ramakhyo,  yo  gatih  para  janiti, 
yasya  raraja  ’n'ite 
ratnani  jaiiah  kule  dharajani  ’te. 
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“ The  king  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Rama,*  exists, 
who  is  conversant  with  the  supreme  ways  of  moral  con- 
duct ; in  whose  family,  exempt  from  calamity  and  enriched 
with  the  gems  of  the  earth,  dependants  flourish.”  1.  5. 

The  next  is  taken  from  DamayantI’s  lamentation  on 
finding  herself  deserted  by  her  husband  Nai.a.  It  is  in 
the  same  species  of  metre. 

26.  Tatra,  pade  vyalinam, 

at'ha  vibhrantam  vane  clia  devyli,  ’linam 

tanu~vr1nde  vyalinam 
tatin  dad’hune,  iaya  ’spade  vyalinam. 

27.  Vega-bala  'pdsilaya, 
vehya,  Jihaimi  yuta  lalapa  ’sitaya. 

“ Nrtpa!  sa-calapa ’sitaya 
hatwa  ’rin,  bandhavan  cila  ’pasi  taya. 

28.  Sa  cat’ham  mana-vananam, 
nyayavid!  ac/iarasi  sevyamana-vandnum, 

dhritu-simd  navandndm, 
ddratmm  tyagam,  anupamu!  ’navandndm. 

29.  Para-critam  etat  twena/i  [<u  enah\ 
smardmi,  tan  na  smritb  ’si  me  tattwena, 

ddsha-sametatwena 

pradushaye  nd  'tra  sambhratne  tat  twena'.  [/«?«, 
ina .']” 

• Ra.ma  kaja,  by  whoso  command  the  poem  was  composed.  So 
the  commentators  remark;  but  it  remains  uncertain  who  be  was,  or 
where  he  reigned. 
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\^^\^ ifMrl ^ \ \ 

llTrRT  Tl 
^qpTT  1 

;?ir^Tf^rl :jT^rTtf^rT^JT  \ 

“ Then  the  princess  wandered  in  the  forest,  an  abode  of 
serpents,  crowded  with  trees  which  resound  with  the  sweet 
buzz  of  bees,  the  resort  of  flocks  of  birds.  With  her 
dark  hair  dishevelled  through  her  haste,  BiiaimI  thus 
lamented : ‘ King ! thou  slayest  foes,  but  defendest  thy 
kindred,  with  thy  quiver  and  thy  sword.  Unrivalled  in 
excellence  and  conversant  with  morality,  how  hast  thou 
practised  the  desertion  of  a wife  proud  but  left  helpless  in  a 
forest ; thus  rendering  thyself  the  limit  of  praise  ? But  I 
consider  this  evil  to  be  the  act  of  another,  and  do  not 
charge  thee  with  it:  I do  not  blame  thee,  my  husband, 
as  in  fault  for  this  terror.’  ” 3.  26 — 29. 

In  the  passage  here  cited,  some  variations  in  the  read- 
ing, and  greater  differences  in  the  interpretation  occur; 
with  which  it  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  detain  the  reader. 
After  consulting  several  scholia,  the  interpretation  which 
appeared  preferable  has  been  selected.  The  same  mode 
will  be  followed  in  subsequent  quotations  from  other  poems. 
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II.  Matruch'hundas,  or  metre  regulated  by  quantity. 

1.  VaitalIya. 

Anotlier  sort  of  metre,  regulated  by  the  proportion  of 
matras  or  syllabic  instants,  is  measured  by  the  time  of  the 
syllables  exclusively ; without  noticing,  as  in  the  giina- 
ch'handas,  the  number  of  feet.  It  is  therefore  denominated 
mutrach’ handas,  and  the  chief  metre  of  this  kind  is  named 
Vaituliyu.  It  is  a tetrastich,  or  strophe  of  four  verses, 
the  first  and  third  containing  the  time  of  fourteen  short 
syllables,  and  the  second  and  fourth  sixteen.  The  laws  of 
its  construction  impose  that  each  verse  shall  end  in  a cretic 
and  iambic,  or  else  in  a dactyl  and  spondee,*  or  by  bac- 
chius.f  In  regard  to  the  remaining  moments,  which  are 
six  in  the  odd  verses,  and  eight  in  the  even  verses  of  the 
strophe,  it  must  be  observed  as  a general  rule,  that  neither 
the  second  and  third,  nor  the  fourth  and  fifth  moments 
should  be  combined  in  the  same  long  syllable  ; nor,  in  the 
second  and  fourth  verses,  should  the  sixth  matra  be 
combined  with  the  seventh.  That  general  rule  however 
admits  of  exceptions,  and  the  name  of  the  metre  varies 
accordingly.^ 

Although  the  VaitaViya  regularly  consist  of  alternate 


* This  variety  of  the  metre  is  named  Apatalici. 

t Thus  augmented,  the  measure  is  called  Aupach' handasica.  The 
whole  of  the  last  canto  of  MIoiia’s  epic  poem  hereafter  mentioned  is 
in  this  metre,  and  so  is  the  first  half  of  the  13th  canto  in  Bhabavi’s 
CirdtaTjuniya. 

t Tn  the  even  verses  of  the  strophe,  if  the  fourth  and  fifth  moments 
be  combined  in  one  long  syllable,  contrary  to  the  general  rule  above- 
mentioned,  the  metre  is  named  Prdchya  vrilli:  or,  in  the  odd  verses, 
if  the  second  and  third  moments  be  so  combined,  the  metre  is  deno- 
minated Udichya  vrilti ; or  the  rule  may  be  violated  in  both  instances 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  measure  then  takes  the  name  of  Prn- 
frUtlftro. 
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short  and  long  verses,  it  may  varied  by  making  the 
stanza  consist  either  of  four  short  or  four  long  verses,  admit- 
ting at  the  same  time  the  exception  just  now  hinted.* 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a stanza  composed  in  a 
species  of  this  metre : 

Vaitaliya  iPravrtttaca). 

Idam,  Bharata-vansa-hhuhhritam, 

'sriiyatam,  sruti-manorasdyanum, 
pavitram,  adhicam,  subhddayam, 
Vyasa-vactra-cat'hitam,  PravrTttacam. 

“ Listen  to  this  pure,  auspicious,  and  pleasing  history  of 
the  kings  of  the  race  of  Bharata,  as  uttered  from  the 
mouth  of  VyAsa.” 

Here,  as  in  most  of  the  examples  given  by  the  commen- 
tator HelAyudha,  and  by  other  writers  on  prosody,  the 
name  of  the  metre  occurs,  but  with  a different  acceptation. 
Where  the  stanza  has  the  appearance  of  being  a quotation 
(as  in  the  present  instance),  it  might  be  conjectured  that 
the  denomination  of  the  measure  was  originally  assumed 
from  the  example ; and  this  conjecture  would  appear  pro- 
bable, wherever  the  name  (as  is  frequently  the  case)  has 
no  radical  meaning  connected  with  the  subject  of  metre. 
But,  in  many  instances,  the  radical  interpretation  of  the 
word  is  pertinent,  and  has  obviously  suggested  its  applica- 
tion as  a term  of  prosody ; and  the  stanza,  which  is  given 
as  an  example,  must  therefore  have  been  purposely  con- 

* A tetrastich,  consisting  of  four  short  verses  of  the  sort  called 
Pravrtttaca,  is  named  CfiSruhasini : and  one  comprising  four  long 
verses  of  that  description  is  termed  Aparatttica. 
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structed  to  exhibit  the  metre  by  words  in  which  its  denomi- 
nation is  included.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
of  some  of  the  words  being  incompatible  with  the  measure 
which  they  designate : and,  in  such  cases,  the  author  apo- 
logizes on  that  ground  for  not  exhibiting  the  name  in  the 
example. 

The  Vaital'nja  metre  has  been  employed  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  poets;  for  instance,  in  the  epic  poem  of 
Magha,  the  SLxteendi  canto  of  which  is  chiefly  in  this 
measure,  as  the  twentieth  and  last  canto  is  in  that  s]>ecies 
of  it  which  is  called  Aupach’handasica. 

The  work  here  mentioned  is  an  epic  poem,  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  death  of  SiSupAla  slain  in  war  by  CrTshn  a : 
it  is  entitled  Sisupala  badha,  but  is  usually  cited  under  the 
name  of  its  author,  whose  designation,  with  praises  of  his 
family,  appears  in  the  concluding  stanzas  of  the  poem. 
Yet,  if  tradition  may  be  trusted,  MAgha,  though  expres.sly 
named  as  the  author,  was  the  patron,  not  the  poet.  As  the 
subject  is  heroic,  and  even  the  unity  of  action  well  pre- 
served, and  the  style  of  the  composition  elevated,  this  poem 
is  entitled  to  the  name  of  epic.  But  the  Indian  taste  for 
descriptive  poetry,  and  particularly  for  licentious  descrip- 
tion, has  disfigured  even  this  work,  which  is  otherwise  not 
undeserving  of  its  high  reputation.  The  two  first  cantos 
and  the  last  eight  are  suitable  to  the  design  of  the  poem ; 
but  the  intermediate  ten,  describing  the  journey  of  CrTshn  a 
with  a train  of  amorous  damsels,  from  Dtcaraca  to  Indra- 
prast'ha,  is  misplaced,  and  in  more  than  one  respect  ex- 
ceptionable. 

The  argument  of  the  poem  is  as  follows.  In  the  first 
canto  NAreda,  commissioned  by  Indra,  visits  CrTshna 
and  incites  him  to  war  with  his  cousin,  but  mortal  enemy, 
SisupAla  king  of  the  Chedis.  In  the  second,  CrTshna 
consults  with  his  uncle  and  brother,  whether  war  should  be 
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imniediatply  commenced,  or  he  should  first  assist  Yu- 
dhisiit’hira  in  completing  a solemn  sacrifice  which  had 
been  appointed  by  liim.  The  result  of  the  consultation  is 
in  favour  of  the  latter  measure ; and  accordingly,  in  the 
third  canto,  CrTshna  departs  for  Yudhisht’hira’s  ca- 
pital. In  the  thirteenth  he  andves  and  is  welcomed  by  the 
Pa  n6avas.  In  the  following  canto  the  sacrifice  is  begun; 
and  in  the  next,  Sisup.ala,  impatient  of  the  divine  honours 
paid  to  CrTshsa,  retires  with  his  partisans  from  the  place 
of  sacrifice.  A negociation  ensues,  which  is  however  ineffec- 
tual, and  both  armies  prepare  for  action.  This  occupies  two 
cantos.  In  the  eighteenth  both  armies  issue  to  the  field  of 
battle,  and  the  conflict  commences.  The  battle  continues 
in  the  next  canto,  which  describes  the  discomfiture  and 
slaughter  of  Sisupala’s  army.  In  the  last  canto,  the 
king,  grown  de.sperate,  dares  CrTsiixa  to  the  combat. 
They  engage,  and  in  the  Indian  manner  fight  with  super- 
natural weapons.  SisupAla  assails  his  enemy  with  ser- 
pents, which  the  other  destroys  by  means  of  gigantic  cranes. 
The  king  has  recourse  to  igneous  arms,  which  CrTshna 
extinguishes  by  a neptunian  weapon.  The  combat  is  pro- 
longed with  other  miraculous  arms,  and  finally  CrIshna 
slays  SisuPALA  with  an  arrow. 

The  following  example  is  from  a speech  of  Sisupala’s 
ambassador,  in  reply  to  a discourse  of  Satyaci,  brother 
of  CrTshna,  at  an  interview  immediately  preceding  the 
battle. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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TUi  0 TI 


-i  isu  *n  ‘i  Ti 


^rC^TTcji^OTiTf^  ‘n 8 ^ti 

“ A low  man,  poor  in  understanding,  does  not  perceive 
his  own  advantage ; that  he  should  not  comprehend  it 
when  shown  by  others,  is  surprising.  The  wise,  of  them- 
selves, know  the  approach  of  danger,  or  they  put  trust  in 
others : but  a foolish  man  does  not  believe  information 
without  p>ersonal  experience.  The  proposal  which  I made 
to  thee,  CatsHNA,  was  truly  for  thy  benefit : the  generous 
are  ready  to  advise  even  their  enemies  bent  on  tlieir  destruc- 
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tion.  Peace  and  war  have  been  offered  at  the  same  time 
by  me ; judging  their  respective  advantages,  thou  wilt 
choose  between  them.  Yet  good  advice  addressed  to  those 
whose  understanding  is  astray,  becomes  vain,  like  the 
beams  of  the  cold  moon  directed  towards  lakes  eager  for 
the  warm  rays  of  the  sun.”  16.  39 — 43. 

Another  passage  of  the  same  poem  is  here  subjoined  as 
a specimen  of  a different  species  of  this  metre.  It  is  the 
opening  of  the  last  canto,  where  Si§up.4la,  impatient  of 
the  discomfiture  of  his  troops  and  those  of  his  allies,  dares 
CrTshna  to  single  combat. 

Aupach’handasica. 

Muc’ham  ullasita-tri-rec'ham  uchchair 

bhidura-bhru-yuga-bhishaikan  dadhanah, 
Samitav  iti  vicraman  amrishyan, 

gatabhtr,  ahwata  Ckedirat  Murarim. 

" Raising  his  head,  and  with  a countenance  terrible  by 
its  forked  brow  and  wrinkled  forehead,  the  king  of  the 
Chedis,  impatient  of  the  prowess  thus  displayed  in  battle, 
banished  fear,  and  challenged  the  foe  of  Mura  to  the 
fight.”  20.  1. 

A further  example  of  the  same  metre  is  the  second 
stanza  of  the  following  extract  from  the  Ciratarjuniya*  of 
BH.iRAvi,  The  remaining  stanzas  exhibit  variety  of  mea- 
sure, with  two  instances  of  singular  alliteration. 

* Arjuna  and  the  mnuntaiupor.  * CirMft  U the  name  of  a tribe  nf 
mountaineers  considered  as  barbariann, 

G 2 
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The  subject  of  that  celebrated  poem  is  Arjuna’s  obtain- 
ing celestial  arms  from  Siva,  In  dr  a,  and  the  rest  of  the 
gods,  to  be  employed  against  Duryodhana.  It  is  by  a 
rigid  observance  of  severe  austerities  in  the  first  instance, 
and  afterwards  by  his  prowess  in  a conflict  with  Siva  (in 
the  disguise  of  a mountaineer),  that  Arjuna  prevails.  This 
is  the  whole  subject  of  the  poem  ; which  is  ranked  with 
the  Cutnava  and  liug/iu  of  CalidAsa,  the  AawA«(//iiya  of 
SrI H a rsh  a,  and  Magh  a’s  epic  poem,  among  the  six  excel- 
lent compositions  in  Sanscr)t.  The  sixth  is  the  Meghaduta, 
also  a.scribed  to  Calidasa  ; and,  on  account  of  its  excel- 
lence, admitted  among  the  great  poems  (Mahacavya),  not- 
withstanding its  brevity. 

;UT3TFTT 
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Vf^JrrftrTT^T-^ifr^1%3T;  'n  if tl 

3TSf^%:f|rtrTW^Tf^rn 

Wft?2T^nf^3T3T^'l5r^  Tl  ^ 0 Tl 

The  stanzas,  which  contain  alliteration,  are  here  copied 
in  Roman  characters. 

18.  Iha  dtiradhigamaih 
cinchid  tvagamaik 
satatam  asvtaram 
varnayantyantaram. 

Amum  ativipinam 
veda  digvyapinam 
pitrusham  iva  param 
Padmay6nih  param. 

20.  Sulabhaik  sada  nayavata  ’yavatd 
nidhi-guhyacadhipa-ramaih  paramaih 
amuna  dhanaih  cshitibhrita  ’tibhr'itd 
samatitya  bhati  jagati jagati. 

^ Then  Arjcna,  admiring  tire  mountain  in  silent  asto- 
nishment, was  respectfully  addressed  by  his  conductor, 
CuvfeRA’s  attendant : for  even  loquacity  is  becoming  in  its 
season. 

‘ “ This  mountain  with  its  snowy  peaks  rending  the  cloudy 
sky  in  a thousand  places,  is,  when  viewed,  able  to  remove 
at  once  the  sins  of  man.  An  imperceptible  something 
within  it,  the  wise  ever  demonstrate  to  exist  by  proofs 
difficultly  apprehended.  But  Brahma  alone  thoroughly 
knows  this  vast  and  inaccessible  mountain,  as  he  alone 
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knows  the  supreme  soul.  With  its  lakes  overspread  by 
the  bloom  of  lotus,  and  overshadowed  by  arbours  of  creep- 
ing plants  whose  foliage  and  blossoms  are  enchanting,  the 
pleasing  scenery  subdues  the  hearts  of  women  who  main- 
tained their  steadiness  of  mind  even  in  the  company  of  a 
lover.  By  this  happy  and  well  governed  moimtain,  the 
earth,  filled  with  gems  of  easy  acquisition  and  great  excel- 
lence, delightful  to  the  god  of  riches,  seems  to  surpass  both 
rival  worlds.’”*  5.  16—20. 

2.  Matrasamaca. 

The  metre  denominated  Matrasamaca  consists  of  four 
verses,  each  of  which  contains  the  quantity  of  sixteen  short 
syllables;  and  in  which  the  last  syllable  must  be  a long 
one ; and  the  ninth  syllabic  moment  must  be  in  general 
detached  from  the  eighth  and  tenth,  and  be  exhibited  of 
course  by  a short  syllable : if  the  twelfth  be  so  likewise, 
the  metre  is  distinguished  by  another  name ; or  if  the  fifth 
and  eighth  remain  short,  the  denomination  is  again  changed. 
The  last  sort  of  metre  is  varied  by  deviating  from  the  rule 
respecting  the  ninth  moment ; and  another  variety  exhibits 
the  fifth,  eighth,  and  twelfth  moments  by  short  syllables f. 
These  five  varieties  of  the  metre  called  Matrasamaca  may 
be  variously  combined  in  the  same  stanza ; and  in  tliat 


• The  fir«t  and  fourth  stanzas,  in  this  quotation,  are  in  the  Dru- 
tnvilmnlita  metre,  and  the  fifth  in  the  Vramit6cshar6 ; which  will  be 
both  noticed  under  a subsequent  bead.  The  third  is  in  an  uncommon 
measure  named  Chandrica  or  Cshnma. 

t The  names  of  these  four  varieties  are  1st,  tcdnavasica,  which  exhi- 
bits the  ninth  and  twelfth  moments  by  short  syllables,  and  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  by  a long  one:  the  rest  bein);;  optional.  2dly,  Chilrai 
exhibiting  the  fifth,  eighth,  and  ninth,  by  short  syllables,  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  by  a long  one.  3dly,  VpachitrH,  the  fifth  and  eighth 
short ; the  ninth  and  tenth  long;  also  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  long. 
4thly,  Wilben;  fifth, eighth,  and  twelfth  short;  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
long;  and  the  rest  indeterminate. 
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case  the  measutt;  is  denominated  Padaculaca ; a name 
wliich  is  applied  with  greater  latitude  in  Pracrit  prosody, 
to  denote  a tetrastich  wherein  each  verse  contains  sixteen 
moments,  without  any  other  restriction  as  to  the  number 
and  place  of  the  long  and  short  syllables. 

A poem  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  Asiatic  Researches* 
is  a specimen  of  the  variety  which  this  sort  of  metrO  admits. 
In  a collection  of  tales  entitled  Vetala  panchavinsati,  the 
author,  SivauAsa,  has  quoted  several  stanzas  of  that  poem 
intermixed  with  others,  in  which  the  measure  is  still  more 
varied : and  I may  here  remark,  that  the  introduction  of 
rhyme  into  Sanscrit  verse  is  not  peculiar  to  this  anapaestic 
metre:  Jayad£;va  has  adopted  it  with  success  in  several 
other  sorts  of  lyric  measure,  and  it  is  frequent  in  Sanscrit 
poetry  composed  in  any  species  of  Pracrit  metre. 

3.  GItyahy.a. 

Another  species  of  metre  regulated  by  quantity  is  named 
Gityarya.  Like  the  preceding,  it  is  a tetrastich,  in  which 
each  verse  consists  of  sixteen  matras  or  moments,  but  all  ex- 
pressed by  short  syllables.  In  other  words  the  stanza  con- 
tains sixty-four  short  syllables  distributed  into  four  verses. 
From  the  mixture  of  verses  of  this  description  with  others 
consisting  exclusively  of  long  syllables,  arises  another  metre, 
distinguished  into  two  sorts,  according  as  the  first  couplet 
in  the  stanza  consists  of  short  syllables  and  the  second  of 
long ; or,  conversely,  the  first  long  and  the  second  short.f 
The  Gityarya  may  be  further  varied  by  making  the  last 
syllable  of  each  couplet  long  and  all  the  rest  short ; at  the 

• Pape  35. 

t The  mixed  metre,  in  which  one  couplet  of  the  stanza  contains 
short  syllables  and  the  other  lonp,  is  termed  Siesta  or  ChuSla.  If  the 
hrst  couplet  contain  the  short  syllables,  it  is  denominated  but 

is  called  Saumya  or  Anangancftiia^  when  the  first  couplet  consists  of 
lonp  syllables. 
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siime  time  reducing  both  couplets  to  twenty- nine  moments  ; 
or  the  first  only  to  that  measure,  and  the  second  to  thirty- 
one  ; or  the  first  couplet  to  thirty,  while  the  second  contains 
thirty- two.* 

4.  Pracrit  measures. 

The  foregoing  are  all  comprehended  under  the  general 
designation  of  Juti : and  besides  these,  which  are  noticed 
in  treatises  on  Sansent  prosody,  other  kinds  belonging  to 
the  class  of  metre  regulated  by  quantity,  are  specified  by 
writers  on  Pracrit  prosody.  They  enumerate  no  less  than 
forty-two  kinds,  some  of  which  comprehend  many  species 
and  varieties.  The  most  remarkable,  including  some  of 
those  already  described  as  belonging  to  Satiscrit  prosody, 
are  the  following,  of  which  instances  are  frequent  in 
Pracrit,  and  which  are  also  sometimes  employed  in  Sans- 
crit poetry. 

A stanza  of  four  verses,  containing  alternately  thirteen 
and  eleven  moments  (and  scanned  6-1-4  t3  and  6 -1-4 -1-1), 
is  named  either  Zlo/m  + (.S.  Dwipat’ha)  or  Sor at t' ha  (S. 
Saurashira),  according  as  tlie  long  verse  precedes  the  short 
one,  or  the  contrary.  This  metre,  of  which  no  less  than 
fwenty-thiee  species  bear  distinct  names  (from  forty-eight 
short  syllables  to  twenty-three  long  and  two  short),  is  very 
commonly  used  in  Hindi  poetry.  As  an  instance  of  it,  the 
work  of  Biiiakilai.  may  be  mentioned,  which  consists  of 
seven  hundred  couplets  (.sat  sat)  all  in  this  measure.  It  is 
a collection  of  descriptive  poetry;  of  which  Crishna, 
sporting  with  Rad  ha  and  the  G6pis,  is  the  hero.  The 
following  example  is  from  that  celebrated  author. 


• This  metre,  concerning  which  authorities  disagree,  is  called 
('fiiifiicd  or  CJinhcd;  or,  according  Jo  the  l^riUa  rr/nocara,  Atiruchird. 
t Corruptly  Dohra. 
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Macaracrita  Gopala  ce 
cunhala  jhalacata  cana, 

Dhasy6  man6hiya  gaAha  samara : 

(lyoAhS  lasata  nisana. 

“ The  dolphin-shaped  ring,  which  glitters  in  G6pAla’s 
ear,  may  be  taken  for  the  symbol  of  Cupid  suspended  at 
the  gate,  while  the  god  is  lodged  in  his  heart.” 

To  understand  this  stanza  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
the  symbol  of  the  Indian  cupid  is  the  aquatic  animal 
named  Macara  (which  has  in  the  Hindu  zodiac  the  place 
of  Capricorn).  It  is  here  translated  dolphin,  without  how- 
ever supposing  either  the  deliverer  of  ARioN,or  any  species 
of  dolphin  (as  the  term  is  appropriated  in  systems  of  natural 
history),  to  be  meant. 

The  Gat’ha  or  Gaha  has  been  already  noticed  as  a 
name  of  the  Arya  measure  in  Pracrit  prosody.  Including 
under  this  as  a general  designation  the  seven  species  of 
it,  with  all  their  numerous  varieties,  it  is  no  uncommon 
metre  in  Pracr'it  poetry.  A collection  of  amatory  verses 
ascribed  to  the  famous  monarch  SalivAhana,  comprising 
seven  hundred  stanzas,*  and  purporting  to  be  a selection 
from  many  thousands  by  the  same  author,  is  exclusively 
in  metre  of  this  kind.  The  introductory  verse  intimates, 
that 

“ Seven  hundred  couplets  (.gahas)  are  here  selected  out 
of  ten  millions  of  elegant  couplets  composed  by  the  poet 
HAla.” 

HAla  is  a known  title  of  SAlivAiiana,  and  is  so  ex- 
plained both  here  and  in  a subsequent  passage  by  the 


* From  their  number,  entitled  Sat  sat. 
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scholiast  Ganoaohara  BHAffA.  It  is  not,  however, 
probable,  that  he  really  composed  those  verses : and  it 
would  be  perhaps  too  much  to  conjecture,  that  the  true 
author  of  them  was  patronized  by  that  monarch,  whose 
existence  as  an  Indian  sovereign  has  been  brought  in 
doubt. 

The  metre  called  MaharashiraiSaPracrU,  Marahaita)  is 
a tetrastich,  of  which  each  verse  contains  twenty-nine  matras, 
scanned  by  one  foot  of  six,  and  live  of  four ; with  a termi- 
nating trochee.  It  has  pauses  at  the  eighteenth  and 
twenty-ninth  matras.  This  measure  is  evidently  denominated 
from  the  country  which  gives  name  to  the  Marahaita  na- 
tion : as  another  species,  beforementioned,  takes  its  design- 
ation from  Saurashtra  or  Sorait’ha.*  The  circumstance  is 
remarkable. 

Another  tetrastich,  which  it  is  requisite  to  notice,  is 
denominated  Rola.  Each  verse  contains  twenty-four  ma- 
tras: and  this  species  of  metre  admits  twelve  varieties, 
from  twenty-four  short  syllables  to  eleven  long  and  two 
short,  bearing  distinct  names. 

The  Shaipadica  {Pr.  Ch’happda)  is  a stanza  of  six 
verses,  airanged  in  a tetrastich  and  . couplet ; the  first 
termed  Cavya,  and  the  second  Ullala.  In  the  tetrastich, 
each  verse  contains  twenty-four  moments  (scanned  2 -fr  five 
times  4-1-2,  or  else  6 + four  times  4 H-2)  with  a pause  at 
the  eleventh  moment ; and  each  verse  of  the  couplet  con- 
tains twenty-eight  moments,  with  a pause  at  the  fifteenth. 
The  varieties  are  extremely  numerous,  according  to  the 

• The  peninsula,  between  the  gulfs  of  Cambay  and  Catch.  The 
name  remains,  but  the  boundaries  of  the  province  arc  more  restricted 
than  in  ancient  times.  It  still,  however,  includes  the  remains  of 
CnIsu&A’s  city  of  Dtcarca ; the  celebrated  temple  of  Somanai'lta 
so  frequently  plundered  by  the  Muhammednns  \ and  the  mountain  of 
Giranara,  held  sacred  by  the  Jainns  no  less  than  bv  the  followers  of 
the  nda. 
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number  and  the  places  of  the  long  and  short  syllables. 
No  fewer  than  forty-five  variations  of  the  tetrastich,  and 
seventy-one  of  the  whole  stanza,  have  separate  names. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  number  of  short  and  long 
syllables  (from  152  short  to  70  long  and  12  short  in  the 
whole  stanza,  or  from  96  short  to  44  long  and  8 short 
in  the  tetrastich).  The  following  example  is  extracted  from 
the  Pingala  vritti. 

Ch’happaa  or  Shatpadica. 

Pindhau  diclha  sannaha ; baha  vppara  pac'hc’hara  ddi, 
Bandhu  sarfiadi,  rana  dhaVuu.  Sami  Hammira  baiina  la'i, 
Uiluu  naha  ; paha  bkam'du  ; c’hagga  riu  sisa  hijbuldu. 
Pac’hc’harapac’hc’hara,  i’ belli  pelli,  pabbad  appdrdu. 
Hammira  cajja  Jajjalla  bhana,  cohdnala  mahu  maha 
jaldu. 

Sulatdna  sisa  carabdla  ddi,  tejji  calevara,  dia  chatdu. 

Jajjala,  general  of  HammIra’s  forces,  taking  the 
field  against  the  Muhammedan  emperor,  says  vauntingly : 
“ I put  on  strong  armour,  placing  barbs  on  my  horse, 
and  taking  leave  of  kinsmen,  I hasten  to  the  war.  Hav- 
ing received  the  commands  of  my  master  Hamm'ira, 
I fly  through  the  sky ; I pursue  the  road ; I flourish  my 
scimitar  on  the  head  of  the  foe.  Amid  the  bustle  of  horse 
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and  foot  I scale  mountains.  In  HAMMiRA’s  cause,  Jaj- 
JALA  declares,  The  fire  of  wTath  bums  within  me;  laying 
my  sword  on  the  head  of  the  Sultan,  and  abandoning  this 
corporeal  frame,  I ascend  to  heaven.” 

The  emperor,  whose  death  was  thus  vainly  promised  to 
HammIra  by  his  braggart  general,  mUst  have  been  Sul- 
tAn  Muham.med  KhCnI,  with  whom  he  is  stated  to 
have  been  contemporary,  and  who  reigned  from  A.D.  1325 
to  1351.*  HammIra  was  sovereign  of  Sacambhari, 
which,  with  unfeigned  deference  for  the  opinion  of  Captain 
WiLFORD  on  a geographical  question,  I still  think  to  be 
Samhher  .•+  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  culinary 
salt  brought  from  the  lakes  of  Samhher  is  named  in  Sans- 
crit, ^tcamhhar'nja  lavana,  answering  to  the  Hindi  Sam- 
hher I'dun.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  remark,  that  maps 
exhibit  a place  of  the  name  of  Samhhere  between  Ujjayani 
and  Indor. 

The  Utcach’ha  is  a stanza  of  six  verses,  each  comprising 
eleven  moments  (scanned  4+4+3).  In  admits  eight 
species  from  sixty-six  short  syllables  to  twenty-eight  long 
and  ten  short. 

The  Cundalica  is  composed  of  one  stanza  of  the  metre 
named  Doha,  followed  by  another  in  the  measure  called 
Rola : the  entire  stanza  consequently  comprises  eight 
verses.  In  this  species  of  metre,  rhyme  and  alliteration 
are  so  appropriate  ornaments,  that  it  admits  the  repetition 
of  a complete  hemistich  or  even  an  entire  verse  : us  in  the 
following  example  extracted  from  the  Pingala  vritti. 

Cundalica  or  Cundal'ia. 

Dhhlla  maria  Dhilli  maha,  much’hia  Merh’ha  sar'ira, 
Pura  Jajjalla  malla  hara,  chatia  hira  Hammira. 

• As.  Hes.  vol.  ix.,  |>.  l;i2.  t As.  Res.  vol.  vii.,  p.  .'ill. 
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Chatia  lira  Hammira,  pad  b/iara  mtini  campa'i. 

Diga  maga  Aaha  andhdra  dhuli  surnha  rahajhampa'i. 
Diga  maga  iiaha  andhdra  dnu.  Churasdnaca  6lld 
Davali,  damasi  vippac’hc’ha  ; indru  Dhillt  maha  dhdlld. 

^ ssi^  H -n 

Tl 

RjHi|Ul^i|VTTT^TTOT^?TPr^i^1^r  \ 

^ M I ^ Tl 

“ Having  made  the  barbarians  faint  at  the  sound  of  the 
drum  beaten  in  the  midst  of  Dhillt  and  preceded  by  Jaj- 
JALA,  eminent  above  athlets,  the  heroHAMMiRA  advances; 
and  as  the  hero  HammIra  advances,  the  earth  trembles 
under  his  feet.  The  cloud  of  dust,  raised  by  the  march  of 
his  multitudes,  obscures  tlie  chariot  of  the  sun.  Darkness 
spreads  with  the  march  of  his  multitudes.  The  hostages 
of  the  Khorasanian  are  slain;  the  foe  is  slaughtered,  and 
the  drum  is  beat  in  the  midst  of  Dkill'i.” 

A stanza  of  nine  verses,  composed  of  one  of  five  with  a 
tetastrich  of  the  metre  called  D6hd  subjoined  to  it,  is 
denominated  RaAdhd.  Here  the  stanza  of  five  contains 
three  verses  of  fifteen  moments  each,  with  two  of  twelve 
and  eleven  interposed.  The  distribution  of  the  feet,  toge- 
ther with  a restriction  as  to  the  terminating  one,  varies  in 
each  verse : and  a difference  in  the  regulation  of  the  feet 
gives  rise  to  six  vaiieties  which  have  distinct  appellations. 

The  Chatvshpadicd  (Pr.  Chdupa'ia  or  ChanpdT)  is  a 
stanza  of  sixteen  verses  distributed  into  four  tetrastichs,  in 
which  each  verse  contains  thirty  moments  (scanned  seven 
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limes  4+2),  and  terminated  by  a long  syllable.  This  mea- 
sure is  of  very  frequent  use  in  the  poetry  of  the  modem 
languages.  The  Ramuyana  of  TulasIdAsa,  in  seven 
cantos,  a poem  held  in  great  estimation  by  Hindus  of  the 
middle  tribes,  is  composed  chiefly  in  a similar  metre  under 
the  same  name  (Chaupai),  and  containing  the  same  num- 
ber of  verses  (sixteen)  in  the  stanza.  It  alternates  with  the 
D6ha,  and  very  rarely  gives  place  in  that  poem  to  any 
other  metre. 

In  this  metre  the  stanza  contains  the  greatest  number  of 
verses  of  any  admitted  into  Prucrit  prosody.  The  other 
measures  regulated  by  quantity  are  tetrastichs,  except  the 
Ghaiia  and  certain  other  couplets  noticed  at  the  foot  of  the 
page  ;•  some  of  which  might  have  been  ranked  with  more 
propriety  under  the  next  head  of  uniform  metre. 

One  other  measure  wliich  is  placed  in  this  class,  but 
which  belongs  rather  to  another,  remains  to  be  noticed. 
It  is  an  irregular  stanza  of  four  verses,  containing  alter- 
nately seventeen  and  eighteen  syllables,  with  no  regulation 
of  their  length  or  of  the  quantity  of  the  verse  or  stanza. 
It  is  termed  Gandha,  or  in  Praent  Gandhana. 

The  rest  of  the  Praertt  metres  may  be  sought  in  the 
synoptical  tables  subjoined  to  this  essay. 

The  present  may  be  a proper  place  for  noticing  a class  of 
poetry  which  has  been  even  more  cultivated  in  the  Praertt 
and  provincial  languages  than  in  Sanscrit,  I allude  to 
the  erotic  poetry  of  the  Hindus. 

* The  Gfiniid  and  Ghnilananda,  consisting  of  two  verses  of  thirty- 
one  matras  each.  In  the  first  species  the  pauses  are  after  the  tenth 
and  eighteenth  mAtras ; in  the  other  after  the  eleventh  and  eighteenth. 
There  is  also  a slight  difference  in  the  distribution  of  the  feet  (7 
times  4+3  short;  and  6-f3  times  3+5+6+3+3  short.)  The  Dici- 
padica  has  in  each  verse  twenty-eight  mritriis  (6-|-  five  times  4-fl  long). 
The  Sic' ha  containing  the  like  number,  the  Chanja  with  forty-one 
mdtras  to  the  verse,  and  the  MHa  with  forty-five,  are  couplets ; but 
the  feet  are  strictly  regulated. 
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On  its  general  character  I shall  briefly  observe,  that  it  is 
free  from  the  grievous  defects  of  the  Hindi  poems  composed 
in  the  style  and  metre  of  Persian  verse  ; but  it  wants  ele- 
vation of  sentiment  and  simplicity  x>f  diction.  The  passion, 
which  it  pictures,  is  sensual,  but  the  language  refined,  with 
some  tenderness  in  the  expression  and  in  the  thoughts. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  poems  in  this  class  may  be 
mentioned  the  Chaura  panchdsica,  comprising  fitly  stanzas, 
by  Chaura,  and  Amaru  sataca,  containing  twice  that 
number,  by  Amaru.  The  first  is  supposed  to  be  uttered 
by  the  poet  Chaura,  who,  being  detected  in  an  intrigue 
with  a king’s  daughter,  and  condemned  to  death,  triumphs 
in  the  recollection  of  his  successful  love.  The  other,  which 
is  a collection  of  unconnected  stanzas  on  amatory  topics,  is 
reputed  to  be  the  work  of  the  great  Sancara  acharya, 
composed  by  him  in  his  youth,  before  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  theology. 

Some  of  the  commentators  on  this  poem  have  attempted 
to  explain  it  in  a devout  and  mystical  sense,  on  the  same 
principle  upon  which  jAVAnfivA’s  lyric  poems  are  inter- 
preted as  bearing  a religious  meaning.  The  interpretation, 
however,  is  too  strained  to  be  admitted  ; and  though 
jAYADfevA’s  intention  may  have  been  devout,  and  his 
meaning  spiritual,  Amaru,  or  whoever  was  the  true  author 
of  the  work  bearing  this  name,  is  clearly  the  lover  of  an 
earthly  mistress. 

The  most  singular  compositions  in  this  class  of  poetry, 
and  for  which  chiefly  a notice  of  it  has  been  here  intro- 
duced, are  those  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  with  the 
studied  arrangement  and  formal  precision  of  the  schools. 
I shall  instance  the  flasAwa^'an  of  BhAnudatta  miSra 
in  Sanicrit,  and  the  works  of  ’MatirAma  and  Sundara 
in  Hindi.  Here  various  descriptions  of  lovers  and  mis- 
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tresses  distinguished  by  temper,  age,  and  circumstances, 
are  systematically  classed  and  logically  defined,  with  the 
seriousness  and  elaborate  precision  of  scholastic  writers. 
As  ridicule  was  not  intended,  these  poems  are  not  humorous 
but  trifling : and  I should  not  have  dwelt  on  the  subject, 
if  their  number,  and  the  recurrence  of  them  in  different  lan- 
guages of  India,  were  not  evidence  that  the  national  taste 
is  consulted  in  such  compositions. 

III.  Varna  vritta ; metre  regulated  by  the  number  of 
syllables. 

The  next  sort  of  metre  is  that  which  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  syllables  ; it  is  denominated  Acsharach’ handas 
or  Varna  vritta,  in  contradistinction  to  the  preceding  kinds 
which  are  regulated  by  quantity ; and  it  may  be  subdivided 
into  three  sorts,  according  as  the  verses  composing  tlie 
stanza  arc  all  similar,  or  the  alternate  alike,  or  all  dissi- 
milar. 

This  also  is  a stanza  of  four  verses  (padas),  each  con- 
taining an  equal  number  of  syllables,  the  lengtli  of  which 
is  regulated  by  special  rules.  The  number  of  syllables 
varies  from  twenty-four  to  a hundred  and  four,  in  each 
strophe : this  is,  from  six  to  twenty-six  in  each  vei'se. 
There  are  indeed  names  in  Pracrit  prosody  for  verses  from 
one  to  five  syllables,  and  instances  of  Sanscrit  verse  con- 
taining a higher  number  than  above  stated,  viz.  from 
twenty-seven  to  one  less  than  a thousand.  But  these  consti- 
tute distinct  classes  of  metre.  Between  the  limits  first-men- 
tioned, twenty-one  kinds  receive  different  appellations  appro- 
priated to  the  number  of  syllables  contained  in  the  stanza. 

Each  kind  comprehends  a great  variety  of  possible 
metres,  according  to  the  different  modes  in  which  long  and 
short  syllables,  as  well  as  pauses,  may  be  distributed;  and 
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since  the  four  quarters  of  each  stanza  may  be  either  all 
alike,  or  only  the  alternate  similar,  or  all  different,  the 
variety  of  possible  metres  is  almost  infinite.  Pingala, 
however,  gives  directions  for  computing  the  number  of 
species,  and  for  finding  their  places,  or  that  of  any  single 
one,  in  a regular  enumeration  of  them ; or  conversely,  the 
metre  of  any  species  of  which  the  place  is  assigned : and 
rules  have  been  given  even  for  calculating  the  space 
which  would  be  requisite  for  writing  down  all  the  various 
species. 

In  the  first  class  or  kind,  wherem  the  verse  consists  of 
six  syllables,  sixty-four  combinations  are  computed  on  the 
syllables  of  each  verse ; 4,096*  on  those  of  the  half  stanza ; 
and  16,777,216+  on  the  twenty-four  syllables  wliich  con- 
stitute the  complete  stanza  of  this  class.  In  the  last  of 
the  twenty-one  kinds,  67,108,864  combinations  are  com- 
puted on  twenty-six  syllables  within  each  verse;  nearly 
4,603,621,000,000,000,  on  fifty-two  syllables;  and  more 
than  20,282,388,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,  on  a 
hundred  and  four  syllables  which  form  the  stanza, 

The  different  sorts,  which  have  been  used  by  poets,  are 
few  in  comparison  with  the  vast  multitude  of  possible 
metres.  Still  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  all  described  at 
full  length.  I shall  therefore  select,  as  specimens,  those 
sorts  of  metre  which  are  most  frequently  employed,  or 


* f'iz.  64  uniform  and  4,032  half  equal. 

t riz.  64  unifoim,  4,032  half  equal,  and  16,773,120  unequal  or  dia- 
similar. 

t A mode  of  calculating  the  possible  varieties  of  metre  is  also  taught 
in  the  LUAvati,  a treatise  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  by  Bhascara. 
This  truly  learned  astronomer  was  also  a poet,  and  his  mathematical 
works  are  composed  in  highly  polished  metre.  If  the  reader  figure 
to  himself  Euclid  in  Alcaic  measure,  Diophantus  in  anapaests,  or 
the  Almagest  versified  with  all  the  variety  of  Horatian  metre,  he  will 
form  an  adequate  notion  of  this  incongruity. 
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which  require  particular  notice ; referring  for  the  rest  to  the 
subjoined  tables,  in  which  the  various  kinds  are  succinctly 
exhibited  by  single  letters  descriptive  of  feet  scanned  in  the 
Indian  and  in  the  Latin  mode. 

In  the  best  Sanscrit  poems,  as  those  of  CAlidAsa, 
BhAravI,  SrIharsiia,  Magha,  kc.  the  poet  usually 
adheres  to  the  same,  or  at  least  to  similar  metre,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  canto;*  excepting  towards  the  close  of 
it,  where  the  metre  is  usually  changed  in  the  last  two  or 
three  stanzas,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  rendering 
the  conclusion  more  impressive.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
metre  is  more  irregular,  being  changed  several  times  within 
the  same  canto,  or  even  altering  with  every  stanza. 

The  Raghava  pamiaviya,  by  C a vi  r AjA,f  is  an  instance 
of  a complete  poem,  every  canto  of  which  exhibits  variety 
of  metre.  This  extraordinary  poem  is  composed  with 
studied  ambiguity ; so  that  it  may,  at  the  option  of  the 
reader,  be  interpreted  as  relating  the  history  of  RAma  and 
other  descendants  of  DaSarat’ha,  or  that  of  Yudhish- 
•f^HiRA  and  other  sons  of  PAn6u.  The  example  of  this 
singular  style  of  composition  had  been  set  by  Subandhu 
in  the  story  of  Vasavadatta,  and  BANABHAffA  in  his 
unfinished  work  entitled  Cadambari;  as  is  hinted  by  Ca- 
virAja.  Both  these  works,  which  like  the  Dasacumara 
of  DandI,  arc  prose  compositions  in  ptoetical  language, 
and  therefore  reckoned  among  poems,  do  indeed  exhibit 
continual  instances  of  terms  and  phrases  employed  in  a 
double  sense : but  not,  like  the  Raghava  panilaviya,  two 
distinct  stories  told  in  the  same  words. 


• Writers  on  rhetoric  (as  the  author  of  the  Sahiiya  darpaha  and 
Others)  lay  it  down  as  a maxima  that  the  metre  and  stvlc  should  in 
general  be  uniform  in  each  canto:  but  they  admit  occasional  devia* 
tions  in  regard  to  the  metre. 

t So  the  author  has  called  himself. 
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The  following  passage  will  sufficiently  explain  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  poem  is  composed.  The  first  stanza  is  of 
the  mixed  sort  of  metre  named  Upajati,  which  will  be  im- 
mediately described ; the  second  is  in  one  of  the  measures 
composing  it,  termed  Upendravajra. 

3nftoTr7Tc^^T?:?T>nTr- 

n M 0 tl 


60.  Matuh  iriyan  sandadhad  Indumatyah 
slaghyah  saratcala  iv6Aupancteh, 

Asau,  prajapalanadacshahhavad, 

Ajasya  chacri  manasah  pramddam. 

51.  Vichitramryasya  divan  gatasya 
pituh  sa  rajyam  pratipadya  halyt, 

Purim  Ay6dkyam,  Dhritraskirabhadram, 
sa  kastisShham  suc’ham  adhyuvasa. 

“ Having  the  beauty  of  his  mother  IndumatI,  and 
admirable  like  the  dewy  season  when  it  enjoys  the  beauty 
of  the  stars,  he  (Dasarat’ha)  made  glad  the  mind  of 
Aja*  by  his  skill  in  the  protection  of  the  people.  Suc- 
ceeding in  youth  to  the  kingdom  of  his  variously  valiant 
father,  who  departed  for  heaven,  he  dwelt  happily  in  the 

* Aja  was  father,  and  Indumat!  mother  of  DaSabat'ua. 
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city  of  AyOdhya,  which  was  adorned  with  elephants  and 
upheld  the  prosperity  of  his  realm.” 

Otherwise  interpreted  the  same  passage  signifies, 

“ Having  the  beauty  of  his  mother,  and  admirable  like 
the  dewy  season  when  it  enjoys  the  beauty  of  the  stars  and 
of  the  moon,  he  (Pam  6u)  made  glad  the  heart  of  the  unborn 
god  by  his  skill  in  the  protection  of  creatures.  Succeeding 
in  youtli  to  the  kingdom  of  his  father  VichitravIrya* 
who  departed  for  heaven,  he  dwelt  happily  in  the  peaceful 
city  of  Hastinapura  auspiciously  inhabited  by  DhrTta- 
RksHfRA.”  1.  50.  and  51. 

To  proceed  with  the  subject.  In  general  the  different  < 
sorts  of  verse  which  arc  contained  in  the  subjoined  synop- 
tical table  of  uniform  metre,  are  used  singly,  and  the  stanza 
is  consequently  regular : but  some  of  the  species,  differing 
iittle  from  each  other,  are  intermixed.  Thus  the  Indracajra, 
measured  by  a dactyl  between  two  epitrites  (third  and 
second),  and  the  Upendravajra,  which  begins  with  a diiam- 
bus,  may  be  mixed  in  the  same  stanza.  This  sort  of  mixt 
metre  (an  example  of  which  has  been  just  now  exhibited) 
is  denominated  Upajati ; it  of  course  admits  fourteen 
variations  ;f  or,  with  the  regidar  stanzas,  sixteen.  The 
relief  which  it  affords  from  the  rigorous  laws  of  the  uniform 
stanza,  renders  it  a favourite  metre  with  the  best  poets.  It 
has  been  much  employed  by  CalidAsa,  in  whose  poem  on 
the  birth  and  marriage  of  PAavATi,  three  out  of  the  seven 
cantos  which  compose  it  are  in  this  metre;  as  are  eight 
out  of  nineteen  in  his  heroic  poem  on  the  glory  of  the  race 
of  Raghu. 

The  last  mentioned  work,  which  is  entitled  Raghuvansa, 


* VicHiTRAvtavA  was  husband  of  Pa<(6u’s  mother, 
t They  have  distinct  names,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  Ch'hm- 
ddmirtaMa,  cited  by  the  commentator  on  the  Vritta  Hetnacara:  as 
Mahiprabhd  Cintimali,  &c. 
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and  is  among  the  most  admired  compositions  in  the  Satucrtt 
tongue,  contains  the  history  of  Rama  and  of  his  predeces- 
sors and  successors,  from  DilIpa  father  of  Raohu,  to 
Agniverna  a slothful  prince  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
widow  and  posthumous  son.  The  first  eight  cantos  relate 
chiefly  to  Raghu,  with  whose  history  that  of  his  father 
DilIpa,  and  of  his  son  Aja,  is  nearly  connected.  The 
next  eight  concern  RAha,  whose  story  is  in  like  manner 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  his  father  DaAarat’ha 
and  of  his  sons  Cu§a  and  Lava.  The  three  concluding 
cantos  regard  the  descendants  of  CdSa,  from  Atit’hi  to 
Agniverna,  both  of  whom  are  noticed  at  considerable 
length ; each  being  the  subject  of  a single  canto,  in  which 
their  characters  are  strongly  contrastal;  while  the  inter- 
mediate princes,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  are  crowded 
into  the  intervening  canto,  which  is  little  else  than  a dry 
genealogy. 

The  adventures  of  RAma  are  too  well  known  to  require 
any  detailed  notice  in  this  place.  The  poet  has  selected 
the  chief  circumstances  of  his  story,  and  narrates  them 
nearly  as  they  are  told  in  the  mythological  poems  and 
theogonies,  but  with  far  greater  poetical  embeUishments. 
Indeed,  the  general  style  of  the  poems  esteemed  sacred  (not 
excepting  from  this  censure  the  Jtamayana  of  VAlmIci,) 
is  flat,  diffuse,  and  no  less  deficient  in  ornament  than 
abundant  in  repetitions;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
examples  have  been  selected,  for  the  present  essay,  ex- 
clusively from  the  celebrated  profane  poems.  RAma’s 
achievements  have  been  sung  by  the  profane  as  frequently 
as  by  the  sacred  poets.  His  story  occupies  a considerable 
place  in  many  of  the  Pur  anas,  and  is  the  sole  object  of 
VAlmIci’s  poem,  and  of  another  entitled  Adhyatma  Ra- 
mayana,  which  is  ascribed  to  Vyasa.  A fragment  of  a 
Ramayana,  attributed  to  BaudhAyana  is  current  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Indian  peninsula;  and  the  great 
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philosophical  poem,  usually  cited  imder  the  title  of  Y6ga 
vasish't’ha,  is  a part  of  a Ramayana,  comprising  the  edu- 
cation of  the  devout  hero.  Among  pro&ne  p>oems  on  the 
same  subject,  the  Raghuvania  and  Rhatticavya  with  the 
Raghava  pantlaviya  beforementioned,  are  the  most  esteemed 
in  Sanscrit,  as  the  Ramayana  of  Tula  si  dAs  a and  Rama- 
chandrica  of  CisAvAoXsA  are  in  Hindi.  The  minor 
poets,  who  have  employed  themselves  on  the  same  topic, 
both  in  Sanscrit  and  in  the  Prdcrit  and  provincial  dialects, 
are  by  far  too  numerous  to  be  here  specified. 

The  other  poem  of  CAlidasa  abovementioned,  though 
entitled  Cumara  sambhava  or  origin  of  CumAra  (who  is 
son  of  PArvatI),  closes  with  PArvatI’s  wedding.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  being  incomplete ; and  a tradition  runs, 
that  it  originally  consisted  of  twenty-two  books.  However, 
it  relates  the  birth  of  the  goddess  as  daughter  of  mount 
Himalaya,  and  celebrates  the  religious  austerities  by 
which  she  gained  Siva  for  her  husband  ; after  Candarpa, 
or  Cupid,  had  failed  in  inspiring  Siva  with  a passion  for 
her,  and  had  perished  (for  the  time)  by  the  fiery  wrath  of 
the  god.  The  personages,  not  excepting  her  father,  tlie 
snowy  mountain,  are  described  with  human  manners  and  the 
human  form,  with  an  exact  observance  of  Indian  costume. 

The  following  stanza  from  a poem  in  mixed  language 
upon  the  same  subject  (the  birth  of  CumAra),  is  selected 
as  a further  example  of  Upajdti  metre,  and  as  a specimen 
of  the  manner  in  which  Sanscrit  and  Pracrit  are  some- 
times intermixed.  It  is  quoted  for  that  purpose  in  the 
Pingalavritti. 

3XTT3T^tiirT  ^ 1 
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Balah  cumarah ; sa  ch’ha-muntla-dhari.  Upad-hina 
hamu  ecca-ndri. 

Akar-nisam  c’hai  visham  hhic'hdri.  Gatir  bkavitri 
cila  cd  hamdri. 

DivS,  grieving  over  her  infant  son  Cumara  or  Scanda, 
says, 

“ The  child  is  an  infant,  but  he  has  six  mouths  [to  be 
fed] : 1 am  a helpless,  solitary  female ; night  and  day  my 
mendicant  husband  swallows  poison:  what  resource  is  there, 
alas,  for  me?” 

An  instance  of  the  same  measure  used  in  the  Marahatta 
(^Mahdrdshird)  language  is  quoted  by  the  commentator  on 
the  Vrttta  retndcara.  It  appears,  however,  from  the 
rhymes,  that  the  verse  is  there  subdivided  by  a pause  after 
the  fifth  syllable. 

The  variety  of  the  Upajdti  metre  is  increased  by  the 
further  mixture  of  two  sorts  of  iambic  measure  named 
Vansast'ha  and  Indravanid.  The  first  is  composed  of  a 
choriambus  between  two  diiambi ; in  the  second,  the  first 
dissyllable  is  a spondee  instead  of  an  iambic.  Instances  of 
this  mixt  metre  occur  in  VALMici’s  Rdmdyana,*  in  the 
Bhdgavata  purdna,-\  and  in  a metaphysical  and  theo- 
logical drama  entitled  Prahddha  chai>dr6daya.% 

The  following  example  from  the  drama  now  mentioned, 
exhibits  the  combination  of  those  four  sorts  of  metre  in  a 
single  stanza. 

* In  a paasage  of  the  Sundara  c6A3a. 

t Book  loth. 

I Among  the  persons  of  this  drama  arc  the  passions  and  vices 
(pride,  anger,  avarice,  &c.)  with  the  virtues  (as  pity  and  patience), 
and  other  abstract  notions,  some  of  which  constitute  very  strange 
personifications.  The  author  was'CatsiifiA  PaAuita. 
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3rrT:«f f^lV^  - 

Vidya-prdb6dh6daya-janma-hhumir, 

Vararum  mucti-puri  niratyaya 
Atah  cul6chchheda-vuihim  vidhitmr 
nivastum  atrech’hati  nityam  eva  sah. 

“ Vardiiast,  the  indestructible  city  of  eternal  salvation,  is 
the  native  land  of  science  and  intellect : hence,  one  desirous 
of  observing  the  precepts  by  which  a continuance  of  &mily 
is  cut  ofif  [and  final  beatitude  obtained],  is  solicitous  to 
dwell  there  continually.’’ 

The  same  term  (UpajatV),  as  descriptive  of  raixt  metre, 
has  been  also  applied  to  the  intermixture  of  two  spondaic 
measures  named  Vatbrmx  and  Salini ; which  are  very  simi- 
lar, the  first  having  an  anapaest,  the  other  a cretic,  between 
a dispondeus  and  second  epitritus,  with  a pause  at  the 
fourth  syllable.  Analogous  to  the  first  of  these  are  the 
Rat’h6ddhata  and  SvDagata,  measured  by  an  anaptest 
preceded  by  two  trochees,  and  followed  in  the  one  by  two 
iambics,  and  in  the  other  by  an  ionic.  These  and  the  pre- 
ceding are  metres  in  very  common  use  with  the  best  poets ; 
and  instances  of  them  will  occur  in  subsequent  extracts, 
chosen  for  the  sake  of  other  measures  with  which  they  are 
joined. 

The  several  sorts  of  metre  above  described  are,  like  the 
two  last,  also  employed  separately : for  instance,  the  first 
cantos  of  the  Naigkadhiya  of  SrIiiarsha,  and  Ciratar- 
juntya  of  BhAravI,  as  well  as  that  of  the  epic  poem  of 
MkoHA,  are  in  the  iambic  measure  called  Vansast'ha ; 
which  recurs  again  in  other  parts  of  the  same  poems ; espe- 
cially in  the  Cirata,  of  which  four  books  out  of  eighteen 
are  in  this  measure. 

The  first  of  the  works  just  now  mentioned  is  a poem 
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in  twenty-two  cantos,  on  the  marriage  of  Nala,  king  of 
Nishadha,  and  DamayantI,  daughter  of  BhIma,  king  of 
Viderbha.  It  is  a favourite  poem  on  a favourite  subject ; 
and  though  confessedly  not  free  from  faults,  is  by  many 
esteemed  the  most  beautiful  composition  in  the  Sanscrit 
language.  The  marriage  of  Nala  and  DamayantI,  his 
loss  of  his  kingdom  by  gaming,  through  the  fraudulent 
devices  of  Cali  disguised  in  the  human  form,  his  desertion 
of  his  wife  and  his  transformation,  her  distresses,  her 
discovery  of  him,  and  his  restoration  to  his  proper  form 
and  to  his  throne,  are  related  in  another  poem  already 
noticed  under  the  title  of  Nal6daya.  Their  adventures 
likewise  constitute  an  episode  of  the  Mahabharata,*  and 
are  the  subject  of  a novel  in  prose  and  verse,  by  Trivi- 
CRAHA  BHAffA,  entitled  Nalachampk\  or  Damayanti 
cat'ha.  SrIharsha’s  poem,  though  containing  much 
beautiful  poetry  according  to  the  Indian  taste,  is  very 
baiTen  of  incident.  It  brings  the  story  no  further  than  the 
marriage  of  Nala  and  DamayantI,  and  the  description 
of  their  mutual  affection  and  happiness,  which  continues 
notwithstanding  the  machinations  of  Cali.  The  romantic 
and  interesting  adventures  subsequent  to  the  marriage,  as 
told  in  the  Nalbdaya,  are  here  wholly  omitted  ; while  the 
p>oet,  with  a degree  of  licentiousness,  which  is  but  too  well 
accommodated  to  the  taste  of  his  countrymen,  indulges  in 
glowing  descriptions  of  sensual  love. 

The  following  example  of  Vansast'ha  metre  is  from  the 
introduction  of  the  Naishadhiya.  To  render  the  author’s 
meaning  intelligible,  it  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that 
the  mere  celebrating  of  N A la  and  Da.w  ayantI  is  reckoned 


• From  the  53d  to  the  79th  chapters  of  the  Cana  pnrva. 

t A composition,  in  which  prose  and  verse  arc  intermixed,  is  called 
Champu. 
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Sufficient  to  remove  the  taint  of  a sinful  age,  and  is  so 
declared  in  a passage  of  the  Mahabharata. 

Vansast’ha  metre. 


Pavitram  atratanute  jagad  yuge, 

smrita,  rasa-cshalanayeva  yat,  cat'ha ; 

Cat' ham  na  sa  mad-giram,  avilam  apt, 
swasevinim.  eta,  pavitrayishyati. 

“ How  should  a story,  which,  being  remembered,  purifies 
the  world  in  the  present  age,  as  it  were  by  an  actual  ablu- 
tion, fail  of  purifying  my  voice,  however  faulty,  when  em- 
ployed on  this  narration.”  1.  3, 

In  the  following  passt^e  from  BharavI’s  Ciratarjuniya, 
the  last  stanza  is  an  example  of  the  Malint  metre,  and  the 
preceding  one  of  tlie  Pushpitagra ; which  will  be  noticed 
further  on ; all  the  rest  are  in  the  Vansast'ha  measure.  It 
is  the  close  of  a reproachful  speech  of  DraupadI  to  her 
eldest  husband,  YuDHisHf’HiRA,  inciting  him  to  break  the 
compact  with  Duuy6dhana,  by  which  the  PAndavas 
had  engaged  to  remain  twelve  years  in  exile. 
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“ 1 do  not  comprehend  this  thy  prudence ; for  opinions 
are  indeed  various : but  anguish  forces  itself  on  my  mind 
when  considering  thy  extreme  distress.  Thou,  who  didst 
formerly  repose  on  a costly  couch,  and  wert  wakened  with 
auspicious  praise  and  song,  now  sleepest  on  the  ground 
strewed  with  pungent  grass,  and  art  roused  from  thy 
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slumbers  by  the  dismal  bowlings  of  shakals.  Thy  feet, 
which,  resting  on  a footstool  adorned  with  precious  stones, 
were  tinged  by  the  dust  of  the  blossoms  in  the  chaplets 
worn  by  prostrate  monarchs,  now  tread  the  wilderness, 
where  the  tips  of  sharp  grass  are  cropped  by  the  teeth  of 
stags.  Thy  person,  O king,  which  formerly  gained  beauty 
by  feeding  on  the  blessed  remnant  of  the  feast  given  to 
holy  men,  now  wastes  with  thy  glory,  while  thou  feedest 
on  the  fruits  of  the  forest.  That  thou  art  reduced  to  this 
condition  by  the  act  of  thy  enemies,  harrows  up  my  soul. 
To  the  valiant,  whose  courage  is  unsubdued  by  the  foe, 
misfortune  is  a triumph.  Relinquishing  peace,  O king,  be 
active,  and  rouse  thy  energy  for  the  slaughter  of  thy  foes. 
Placid  saints,  not  kings,  attain  perfection,  disarming  their 
enemies  by  patience.  If  persons  such  as  thee,  whose  ho- 
nour is  tlieir  wealth,  who  are  leaders  of  the  brave,  submit 
to  such  insupportable  disgrace,  then  is  magnanimity  de- 
stroyed without,  resource.  If,  divested  of  courage,  thou 
deem  submission  the  means  of  lasting  ease,  then  quit  thy 
bow,  the  symbol  of  a sovereign,  and  becoming  a hermit, 
feed  here  with  oblations  the  purifying  flame.  Adherence 
to  the  compact  is  not  good  for  thee,  valiant  prince,  while 
thy  foes  compass  thy  disgrace;  for  kings,  ambitious  of 
victory,  scruple  not  the  use  of  stratagem  in  treating  with 
enemies.  Thee,  who  by  force  of  fate  and  time  art  now  sunk 
in  the  deep  ocean  of  calamity,  dull  with  diminished  splen- 
dour, and  slow  to  enterprise,  may  fortune  again  attend,  as 
thou  risest  like  the  sun  with  the  new  bom  day,  dispelling 
hostile  gloom.”  1.  37 — 46. 

To  return  to  the  enumeration  of  analogous  sorts  of 
metre.  A true  spondaic  metre,  named  Vidyunmala,  con- 
sisting of  four  spondees,  with  a pause  in  the  middle  of  the 
verse,  which  virtually  divides  the  tetrastich  into  a stanza  of 
eight,  is  often  mixed,  as  before  observed,  with  the  metre 
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termed  Gityarya,  containmg  the  same  quantity  in  a greater 
number  of  syllables. 

Other  measures,  also  containing  the  same  quantity  but 
in  a greater  number  of  syllables,  occur  among  the  species 
of  uniform  metre.  The  subjoined  note*  exhibits  several 
species,  in  which  the  verse  is  divided  by  the  position  of  the 
pauses  into  two  parts  equal  in  quantity,  and  some  of  them 
equal  in  number  of  syllables.  Further  instances  are  also 
stated  in  the  notes,  of  metre  containing  the  same  quantity 
similarly  reducible  to  equal  feet.f  Some  of  the  species  of 
metre  which  contain  a greater  number  of  syllables,  are 
reducible,  in  conformity  to  the  position  of  their  pauses,  to 
this  class. 

All  these  varieties  of  metre  have  a great  analogy  to  the 
Matrasamaca  and  other  species  before  described,  which 
similarly  contain  the  quantity  of  sixteen  short  syllables  or 
eight  long,  reducible  to  four  equal  feet. 

Among  the  kinds  of  metre  described  at  the  foot  of  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  the  Dodhaca,  T6iaca,  and  Pra- 
mitacshara  are  the  most  common.  A stanza  in  the  ana- 
paestic measure  named  Pramitacshara,  in  which  each  verse 
exhibits  alliteration  at  its  close,  has  been  already  quoted 

* Rucmavafi  or  Champacamala,  composed  of  alternate  dactyls  and 
spondees ; Mattd,  measured  by  three  spondees  with  four  short  sylla- 
bles before  the  last;  Pttkava,  containing  a spondee  and  dactyl,  and 
an  anapsDst  and  spondee ; Bhramaravilaaitd,  measured  by  two  spon- 
dees, four  short  syllables  and  an  anapsst;  Jaloddhatagata,  composed 
of  alternate  amphibrachys  and  anapaests;  and  several  other  species,  as 
Ouuma  vichitra,  Mahiguna  nicara,  Cudmala  datUi,  Laima,  See. 

t Dddhaca,  composed  of  three  dactyls  and  a spondee ; Tdiaca,  con- 
taining four  anapaests ; Pramitdeshara,  measured  by  three  anapaests 
with  an  amphibrachys  for  the  second  foot ; Maid,  a species  of  Chan- 
dravartd,  and  some  others. 

t Thus  McdtacrVld  combines  two  simple  kinds,  the  Vidyunmdld  and 
Chandravarid.  So  Crmmchapadd  is  composed  of  two  species  before- 
mentioned,  the  Champacamdld  and  Madiguda. 
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from  the  fifth  canto  of  the  Ciratarjvniya  of  BhXravI. 
The  specimen  of  anapsestic  measure  Tdtaca,  which  will  be 
here  cited  from  the  close  of  the  Nalddaya,  is  a further 
instance  of  alliteration  introduced  into  every  stanza  of  this 
singular  poem. 

T6f ACA. 

wrrwnwrrwn'i 

wrrwrPTfTTOrm  ti 

i4ri-sanAa<tV  asya  vanishu  sucham 

padam  apadum  apad  amd  ’padamd. 

Suc'hadan  cha  yat’haiva  jandya  Harim 
yatnm  dyatamdya  tam  dyata  Md. 

“ The  luckless  and  despondent  crowd  of  his  foes  found 
in  the  forests  a calamitous  place  of  sorrow ; and  prosperity 
was  constant  to  him,  who  gave  happiness  to  a sincerely 
affectionate  people,  as  she  clings  to  Hart,  who  blesses  the 
guileless.”  4.  46. 

It  has  been  before  said,  that,  in  several  sorts  of  metre, 
the  pauses  would  justify  the  division  of  the  stanza  into  a 
greater  number  of  verses  than  four,  and  instances  have 
been  shown,  where  either  the  number  of  syllables,  or  the 
quantity,  would  be  the  same  in  each  verse  of  a stanza  of 
eight,  twelve,  or  even  sixteen  short  verses.  In  the  follow- 
ing species  of  metre,  the  verses  of  the  stanza,  subdivided 
according  to  the  pauses,  are  unequal. 

The  iMrdulavicrulita,  a very  common  metre,  of  which 
examples  occur  in  the  former  volumes  of  Asiatic  Re- 
searches,* is  a tetrastich,  in  which  the  verse  consists  of 


• Vol.  i.  p.  279. 
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nineteen  syllables  divided  by  the  pause  into  portions  ot' 
twelve  and  seven  syllables  respectively.  Tlie  following 
instance  of  this  metre  is  from  the  close  of  the  first  book  of 
MAgha’s  epic  poem;  where  Nareoa,  having  delivered 
a message  from  Indra,  inciting  CrTshna  to  war  with 
SiSuPALA,  king  of  the  Chedis,  departs,  leaving  the  hero 
highly  incensed  against  his  kinsman  and  enemy. 


O'm  ityuctavati  ’t'ha  sarngim,  iti 
vyahritya  vachan,  nabhas 
Tasminn  utpatite  purah  sura-munav 
ind6k  sriyam  hibhrati, 

Satr{inam  anisam  vinasa-pisuna/i, 
cruddhasya  Chaidyam  prati, 

• VySmniva,  bhrucvii  ch'halerm,  vadaue 
cetus  chacar’  aspadam. 

“ While  the  divine  sage,  having  delivered  this  discourse, 
ascended  the  sky,  bearing  on  his  front  the  radiance  of  the 
moon ; the  hero,  armed  with  a bow,  uttered  an  expression 
of  assent ; and  the  frown,  which  found  place  on  his  brow 
wreakfril  against  the  prince  of  the  Chidis,  was  as  a portent 
in  the  heavens,  foretokening  destruction  of  his  foes.”  1.  75. 

The  Mandacranta,  which  is  the  metre  in  which  the 
Mighaduta  is  composed,  has  pauses  subdividing  each 
verse  of  seventeen  syllables  into  three  portions,  containing 
ftmr,  six,  and  seven  syllables  respectively : viz.  two  spon- 
dees ; two  pyrrhichii  and  an  iambic ; a cretic,  trochee,  and 
spondee.  The  Harini  differs  from  the  preceding  in  trans- 
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posing  the  first  and  second  {mrtions  of  the  verse,  and  mak- 
ing the  third  consist  of  an  anapaest  between  two  iambics. 
An  instance  of  it  will  be  subsequently  exhibited. 

The  example  of  the  first  mentioned  metre,  here  inserted, 
is  from  the  Migha  duta.  This  elegant  little  poem,  attri- 
buted as  before  observed  to  CAlioasa,  and  comprising  no 
more  than  116  stanzas,  supposes  a Yacsha  or  attendant  of 
CuvhRA  to  have  been  separated  from  a beloved  wife  by  an 
imprecation  of  the  god  CuvkRA,  who  was  irritated  by  the 
negligence  of  the  attendant,  in  suffering  the  celestial  garden 
to  be  trodden  down  by  Indra’s  elephant.  The  distracted 
demigod,  banished  from  heaven  to  the  earth,  where  he 
takes  his  abode  on  a hill  on  which  RAma  once  sojourned,* 
entreats  a passing  cloud  to  convey  an  affectionate  message 
to  his  wife. 


Manducranta  metre. 


* Called  Ramagiri. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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6.  Jatam  vansi,  bhuvana-vidite,  piishcnravartacanam, 

Janami  iwam,  ‘pracriti-purushan,camarupam,Magh(mah. 

Tend  'rt'hitwan,  hrni/i,  vidhi-ramd  durabandhur,  goto 

’ham. 

Yucknya  mdgha  raram  adhigur'ir,  nadhame  labdhacama. 

7.  Santaptanan  twam  asi  sarahan  ; tat,  payoda,  priyayah 

Sandrsam  me  hara,  dhanupati-crbdha-visleshitasya. 

Gantavyu  te  easatir  Alaca  nama  yacshehcaruham. 

Vhhy6dyana-st’hita-Hara-iirax-chandrica-dhauta~har- 

mya. 

“ I know  thee  sprung  from  the  celebrated  race  of  dilu- 
vian  clouds,  a minister  of  In  dr  a,  who  dost  assume  any 
fonn  at  pleasure : to  thee  I become  an  humble  suitor,  being 
separated  by  the  power  of  fate  from  my  l>eloved  spouse : a 
request  preferred  in  vain  to  the  noble  is  better  than  success- 
ful solicitation  to  the  vile.  Thou  art  the  refuge  to  the  in- 
flamed : therefore  do  thou,  O cloud,  convey  to  my  beloved 
a message  from  me  who  am  banished  by  the  wrath  of  the 
god  of  riches.  Thou  must  repair  to  Alaca  the  abode  of  the 
lord  of  Yacshas,  a palace  of  which  the  walls  are  whitened  by 
the  moonbeams  from  the  crescent  on  the  head  of  Siva, 
who  seems  fixed  in  the  grove  without.”  6 and  7. 

The  Sic’harih'i,  also  a common  metre,  distributes  seven- 
teen syllables  into  portions  of  six  and  eleven : an  iambic 
and  two  spondees  in  the  one,  and  a tribrachys,  anapaest, 
dactyl,  and  iambii:  in  the  other.  This  is  the  metre  of  the 
Ananda  lahari,  a hymn  of  which  Sancarach  arya  is  the 
reputed  author,  and  which  is  addressed  to  .Siv.a,  the  &cti 
or  energy  of  Siva  or  MAHAofevA.  It  compnses  a hun- 
dred stanzas  of  orthodox  poetry  held  in  great  estimation  by 
the  devout  followers  of  Sascara  : the  devotional  poetry 
of  the  Hindus  does  not  usually  employ  metre  of  so  high  an 
order. 

Examples  of  this  mea.sure  will  be  shown  in  a subsequent 
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extract  from  a work  of  a very  different  kind  : a drama, 
by  BhavabhCiti  entitled  Malati  madhava. 

The  Malint,  consisting  of  fifteen  syllables,  places  two 
tribrachys  and  a spondee  in  the  one  subdivided  portion  of 
the  verse,  and  a cretic,  trochee,  and  spondee,  in  the  other. 
An  instance  of  it  occurs  in  a former  extract  from  the  Cira- 
tarjuniya.  The  following  example  of  this  metre  is  from 
the  drama  abovementioned.  The  passage  is  descriptive  of 
a love-sick  maid. 

Miilim  metre. 

Parimridita-mrinalt-mldnam  angam ; pravrittih 
Cat’ham  api  parivara-prdrt’hanabhih  criyasu. 
Calayati  cha  himdns6r  nishcalancasya  lacshmim 
Abhinava-cari-danta-chchheda-cantah  capolak. 

“ Her  person  is  weary  like  bruised  threads  of  a lotos ; 
scarcely  can  the  earnest  entreaties  of  her  attendants  incite 
her  to  any  exertion  ; her  cheek,  pale  as  new  wrought  ivory, 
emulates  the  beauty  of  a spotless  moon.”  1.  22. 

The  Praharshun,  containing  thirteen  syllables,  separates 
a molossus  from  two  pyrrhichii,  as  many  trochees,  and  a 
spondee.  An  example  of  it  will  be  shown  in  a subsequent 
extract  from  BhavabhOti’s  drama. 

The  Ruchira,  with  the  same  number  of  syllables,  dis- 
joins two  iambics  from  two  pyrrhichii,  a trochee,  and  cretic. 
The  opening  stanza  of  the  Bhatiicavya  may  serve  as  an 
instance  of  this  metre.  The  poem  bearing  that  title  is  on 
the  subject  of  the  adventures  of  Rama  : it  is  comprised  in 
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twenty-two  cantos.  Being  composed  puqjosely  for  the 
practical  illustration  of  grammar,  it  exhibits  a studied 
variety  of  diction,  in  which  words  anomalously  inflected  are 
most  frequent.  The  style,  however,  is  neither  obscure  nor 
inelegant ; and  the  poem  is  reckoned  among  the  classical 
compositions  in  the  Sanscrit  language.  The  author  was 
BhartrThaki:  not,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  name, 
the  celebrated  brother  of  Vicramadity a ; but  a gram- 
marian and  poet,  who  was  son  of  SrIdiiaka  swamI,  as 
we  are  informed  by  one  of  his  scholia.sts,  VinvA  vin6de. 


Ruchira  metre. 


Abhun  nrlpo,  vihudha-sac'hah,  paruntapah, 
SmtamoitS,  Dakarat’ha  ityudahr'hah, 

(iunair  varam,  hhuvana-hita-chch'halena,yam 
Sanatanah  pitaram  upagamat  swayam. 

“ He,  whom  the  eternal  chose  for  a father,  that  he  might 
benefit  the  world  [in  a human  form],  was  a king,  a friend 
of  the  gods,  a di.scoinfiter  of  foes,  and  versed  in  science  : 
his  name  was  Dasauat’ha.  He  was  a prince  eminent  for 
his  virtues.”  1.1. 

The  Siivadaua  distributes  twenty  syllables  in  three  por- 
tions of  the  verse ; one  containing  two  spondees  and  a 
bacchius;  the  second  four  short  syllables  and  an  anapaest; 
the  third  a spondee,  pyrrhichius,  and  iambic.  The  Srag- 
d/iara,  a very  common  metre,  differs  from  it  only  in  the  third 
fjortion  of  the  verse,  which  contains  a trochee,  spondee,  and 
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bacchius : but  here  the  number  of  syllables  in  every  sub- 
division is  equal:  viz.  seven.  In  all  the  other  instances 
above  described,  the  subdivisions  of  the  regular  verses  were 
unequal. 

The  following  sorts  of  metre,  which  are  usually  em- 
ployed, have  no  pauses  but  at  the  close  of  the  verse.  The 
Druta  mlambita  contains  in  each  verse  two  anapaests  pre- 
ceded by  three  short  syllables  and  a long  one,  and  followed 
by  an  iambic.  Instances  of  this  measure  have  been  already 
cited  in  an  extract  from  the  Ciratarjuniya.  The  Sragvim 
is  measured  by  a trochee,  spondee,  and  iambic  repeated ; 
as  the  Bhujangajrrayata  is  by  a similar  repetition  of  an 
iambic,  trochee,  and  spondee.  Both  sorts  of  metre  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  classic  poems. 

The  Vasantatilaca,  which  consists  of  a spondee,  iambic, 
tribrachys,  dactyl,  trochee,  and  spondee,  is  one  of  the 
metres  in  most  general  use.  It  commonly  occurs  as  a 
change  from  other  metre.  But  the  whole  fifth  canto  of 
Magma’s  poem  is  in  this  measure.  The  Chaura  pancha- 
sictt,  a short  poem  before  described,  is  in  the  same  metre, 
and  so  is  a pathetic  elegy  on  the  death  of  a beloved  wife 
which  occurs  in  the  Bhamani  vilasa,  a collection  of  mis- 
cellaneous poetry  by  Jagannat’ha  Panilita  raja.  It 
begins  thus : 

Vasantatilaca. 


“ Since  fate,  alas ! is  become  adverse,  and  the  gem  of 
kindred  is  departed  towards  heaven,  to  whom,  O my  soul. 
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wilt  thou  tell  thy  gnef?  and  who  will  appease  thy  anguish 
with  refreshing  words?” 

The  following  passage  from  some  Hindi  poem,  is  quoted 
in  Narayana  BHAftA’s  commentary  on  the  Vritta  ret- 
nacara  as  a specimen  of  this  metre  in  the  Canyacubja 
dialect. 

Candarpa-rupa  jaba  ten  tumha  linha,  CrtshAa  ! 

L6c6pacama  hama  bin,  bahn-pira,  ch'hbri. 

Jau  bheticain  viraha-pira  nasuu  meri. 

Yain  bhanti  duti  pdt'hdi,  cahi  biita,  G6pi.* 

“ CrIshna,  since  thou  didst  assume  the  form  of  Cupid, 
I have  neglected  worldly  aflairs,  suffering  much  anxiety. 
Relieve  by  thy  presence  the  pain  of  separation  which  I 
endure.  Such  was  the  message,  with  which  the  G6p1  dis- 
patched her  embassadrcss.” 

V.  Sluca  or  Vactra. 

The  most  common  Sanscrit  metre  is  the  stanza  of  four 
verses  containing  eight  syllables  each,  and  denominated 
from  the  name  of  the  class,  Anush'tubh.  Several  species 
of  it  have  been  described.  Tw’o  very  simple  kinds  of  it 
occur,  consisting  of  iambic,  or  trochaic  feet  exclusively :+ 

• Short  vowel'",  when  final,  arc  «o  faintly  mounded,  that  they  are 
usually  omitted  in  writing  the  provincial  lanpnaj^cs  of  India  in  Roman 
character.  But  they  have  been  here  preserved  at  the  close  of  words  ; 
being  necessary',  as  in  Sanserti,  for  correctly  exhibiting  the  metre, 

t The  first  termed  Vrttmhhiy  the  other  Samani.  Considered  as  a 
species  of  uniform  metre,  the  first  is  also  named  Nagasxcaritpiki  or 
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the  rest  are  included  in  one  general  designation.  * But 
several  analc^ous  species  are  comprehended  under  the 
denomination  of  Vactra.  Here  the  laws  of  the  metre, 
leaving  only  the  6rst  and  eighth  syllables  indeterminate, 
require  either  a bacchius  or  an  amphibrachys+  before  the 
eighth  syllable,  and  forbid  an  anapaest  or  tribrachys  after 
the  first;  as  also  in  the  second  and  fourth  verses  of  the 
stanza,  an  amphimacer.  A variety  of  this  metre  introduces 
a tribrachys  before  the  eighth  syllable  in  the  first  and  third 
verses,  and  a bacchius  in  the  second  and  fourthj.  And 
another  sort,§  which  admits  five  varieties,  requires  the 
penultimate  syllable  to  be  short  in  the  second  and  fourth 
verses ; and  introduces  before  the  eighth  syllable  of  the 
first  and  third  verses,  a dactyl,  anapaest,  tribrachys,  amphi- 
macer, or  molossus. 

The  metre  which  is  most  in  use,  is  one  of  the  species 
now  described,  in  which  the  number  of  syllables  is  deter- 
minate {viz.  eight),  but  the  quantity  variable.  C.AlidAsa 
appropriates  to  this  metre  the  term  Sloca  (abbreviated  from 
Anushiubh  sloca);  and  directs,  that  the  fifth  syllable  of 
each  verse  be  short,  the  si.xth  long,  and  the  seventh  alter- 
nately long  and  short.  The  mythological  poems  under  the 
title  of  Parana,  and  the  metrical  treatises  on  law  and  other 
sciences,  are  almost  entirely  composed  in  this  easy  verse ; 
with  a sparing  intermixture  of  other  analogous  sorts,  and 
with  the  still  rarer  introduction  of  other  kinds  of  metre. 

MatnlUca,  and  the  second  is  denominated  Malika.  There  is  also  a 
regular  measure  which  alternates  trochees  and  iambics,  and  is  deno- 
minated Maiiavacacr'uia : and  another,  named  Chilrapada,  consisting 
of  two  dactyls  and  a spondee. 

• Vitana. 

t The  metre  is  named  Pat'hya  when  an  amphibrachys  is  intro- 
duced in  the  second  and  fourth  verses;  some  say  in  the  first  and 
third. 

{ Chapalii.  § I'ipiild. 
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The  varieties  of  the  Anashtubh  sl6ca  which  most  frequently 
occur,  make  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  syllables  of  the 
first  and  third  verse  all  long  or  all  short;  or  else  the  fifth 
long  with  the  sixth  and  seventh  short.  Thus  varied,  it  is  much 
used  by  the  best  poets.  CalidAsa  has  employed  it  in  the 
second  and  sixth  cantos  of  his  poem  entitled  Cumara  sam- 
bhava,  and  in  the  first,  fourth,  and  several  others  of  the 
Raghuvansa.  The  second  and  nineteenth  cantos  of  Ma- 
gha’s  poem  are  in  this  metre,  and  so  is  the  eleventh  of 
the  Ciratarjuniya. 

The  examples  here  subjoined  are  from  M /to ha’s  poem. 
One  passage  is  part  of  a speech  of  Balarama  to  CrIsh- 
NA,  urging  him  to  the  immediate  commencement  of  hosti- 
lities  against  SisupAla  : the  other  is  extracted  fromUn- 
dhava’s  reply,  dissuading  CrTshn  a from  instant  war,  and 
advising  his  previous  compliance  with  Yumnsuf’HiRA’s 
invitation  to  assist  at  a solemn  sacrifice  which  the  king  was 
on  the  point  of  celebrating  at  Indraprast’ha. 
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BalarAma  speaks.  “ A proved  enemy,  and  a tried  friend, 
are  most  to  be  regarded ; for  they  are  known  by  their  actions  : 
others,  presumed  to  be  so,  from  temper  or  affinity,  may  be 
found  in  the  end  to  be  friend  or  foe.  Peace  may  be  main- 
tained with  a natural  enemy,  who  confers  benefits ; not  with 
a presumptive  friend,  who  commits  outrages ; kindness  or 
injury,  is  the  proper  test  of  both.  The  king  of  the  Chedii 
was  offended,  O Hari,  by  the  seizure  of  RucminI  ; for 
woman  is  the  chief  cause,  that  the  tree  of  discord  takes  root. 
Whilst  thou  wert  engaged  in  subduing  the  offspring  of  tlie 
earth,  he  besieged  this  city,  as  darkness  encircles  the  skirts 
of  Meru  while  the  sun  is  remote.  To  hint,  that  he  ravished 
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the  wife  of  Vabhrv  is  enough  : the  nari'dlion  of  crimes  is 
too  disgustful.  Thus  atrgrieved  by  tliee,  and  having  much 
injured  us,  the  son  of  yiuiTASitAVAs  is  an  enemy  demon- 
strated by  deeds.  The  man  who  is  negligent,  while  an 
enraged  foe  meditates  aggressions,  sleeps  in  the  wind  with 
fire  under  his  arm.  What  forbearing  man,  who  would 
cheerfully  dissemble  a slight  and  single  injury,  can  patiently 
endure  repeated  wrongs?  At  other  times,  patience  becomes 
a man  ; and  pudency,  a woman : but  valour  befits  the  in- 
sulted warrior ; as  modesty  should  be  laid  aside  by  a woman 
in  the  nuptial  bed.  W'hoever  lives  (may  none  so  live !) 
tortured  by  the  pain  of  insults  from  his  enemy,  would  that 
he  had  never  been  born,  vainly  giving  his  mother  anguish. 
Dust,  which,  kicked  by  the  foot  of  the  traveller,  rises  and 
settles  on  his  head,  is  less  contemptible  than  the  dastard, 
who  is  contented  under  wrongs.”  2.  36 — 46. 

UnniiAVA,  in  reply,  addressed  to  CrTshsa  : 

'nsosrn 

H I fi<  1 

^ 0-^ (i^l^-51 1 r*l  (« ^ r^rl  <t  T(  0 
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‘‘  The  just  king  and  his  kinsmen,  relying  on  thee  for  an 
associate  capable  of  sustaining  the  heaviest  burden,  are 
willing  to  undertake  the  task  of  a solemn  sacrifice.  Even 
to  enemies,  who  court  them,  the  magnanimous  show  kind- 
ness ; as  rivers  convey  to  the  ocean  the  rival  torrents  from 
the  mountains.  Violence,  used  against  foes  by  the  strong, 
is  at  length  successful ; but  friends,  once  offended,  are  not 
easily  reconciled  even  by  compliances.  Thou  thinkest,  that  the 
slaughter  of  the  foe  will  most  gratify  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven ; but  far  better  is  it  to  present  offerings,  which  are 
desired  by  the  deities  who  devour  oblations.  What  the 
virtuous  offer,  under  the  name  of  ambrosia,  in  flames,  whose 
tongues  are  holy  prayers,  was  the  splendid  ornament  of  the 
ocean  churned  by  the  mountain  Mandara.  The  promise 
made  by  thee  to  thy  father’s  venerable  sister,  to  forgive  her 
son  a hundred  offences,  should  be  strictly  obsen-ed.  Let 
the  intellect  of  a good  man  be  sharp  without  wounding; 
let  his  actions  be  vigorous,  but  conciliatory;  let  his  mind 
be  warm  without  inflaming : and  let  his  word,  when  he 
speaks,  be  rigidly  maintained.  Before  the  appointed  hour, 
even  thou  art  not  able  to  destroy  the  tyrant,  on  whom  thy- 
self conferred  that  boon ; no  more  than  the  sun  can  pre- 
maturely close  the  day,  which  he  himself  enlightens.”  2. 
103—110. 
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V.  Compound  metre. 

Instances  of  compound  metre  have  Ijeen  already  exhibited 
under  the  designation  of  Upajati,  consisting  of  two  kinds  of 
simple  metre  variously  combined : two  of  these  combina- 
tions are  repeated  under  the  head  of  half  equal  metre,  with 
the  contrasted  names  of  Ac'hyanaci  and  Viparitac'hyanaci. 
Other  species  of  metre  belonging  to  this  class  are  in  use 
among  eminent  poets : particularly  the  Pushpitagra  and 
Aparavactra.  In  the  first,  both  verses  are  terminated  by 
two  trochees  and  a spondee,  and  begin  with  four  short 
syllables,  one  verse  interposing  a pyrrhichius,  and  the  other 
a dactyl.  In  the  next  species,  both  verses  are  terminated 
by  three  iambics,  and  begin  like  the  preceding  with  four 
short  syllables ; but  one  verse  interposes  a single  short 
syllable,  and  the  other  a trochee. 

Examples  of  the  first  of  these  mixed  measures  are  veiy 
common.  One  instance  has  been  already  exhibited  in  a 
quotation  from  the  first  canto  of  BhauavI’s  poem  of 
Arjcna  and  the  mountaineer.  The  whole  tenth  canto  of 
the  same  poem,  and  the  seventh  of  Magma’s  death  of 
SisupAla,  are  in  this  mixt  metre.  The  second  is  less 
common  : but  an  instance  occurs  in  the  eighteenth  canto  of 
the  Ciratarjuntya. 

The  close  of  the  ninth  canto  of  Calid.asa’s  Raghu- 
vansa,  exhibiting  a variety  of  metre,  in  which  two  of  the 
species  now  mentioned  are  included,  is  here  cited,  for  the 
sake  of  these  and  other  species  which  have  been  before 
described.  The  subject  is  Dasarat’ha’s  hunt,  in  which 
he  slew  the  hermit’s  son : a story  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  the  Ramayana. 
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55f3n^^5T?jfv| r<^KtiTT?q<-  tkH 

“ Thus  did  the  chase,  like  an  artful  mistress,  allure  the 
king,  forgetful  of  all  otlier  business,  and  leaving  to  his 
ministers  the  burthen  of  tlie  state,  while  his  passion  grew 
by  indulgence. 

“ The  king,  without  his  retinue,  passed  the  night  in  some 
sequestered  spot,  reposing  on  a bed  of  leaves  and  blossoms, 
and  enlightened  by  the  flame  of  wild  herbs.  At  dawn, 
being  awakened  by  the  flapping  of  his  elephant’s  ears  in 
place  of  the  royal  drums,  he  delighted  in  listening  to  the 
sweet  and  auspicious  tones  of  chirping  birds. 

“ One  day,  pursuing  an  antelope,  and  outstripping  his  at- 
tendants, he  arrived,  with  his  horse  foaming  with  fatigue,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Tamasa,  a stream  frequented  by  the  devout. 
In  its  waters  a deep  sound,  caused  by  the  filling  of  a vase, 
was  mistaken  by  the  king  for  the  grumbling  of  an  elephant, 
and  he  directed  an  arrow  towards  the  spot  whence  the 
sound  proceeded.  By  this  forbidden  act*  DaSarat’ha 
transgres.sed  : for  even  the  wise,  when  blinded  by  passion, 
deviate  into  the  pathless  waste.  ‘ Ah  father !’  was  the 
piteous  cry  which  issued : and  the  king,  anxious,  sought 
its  cause  among  the  reeds.  He  found  the  vase,  and  near 
it  a hermit’s  son  pierced  by  his  arrow,  and  he  stood  amazed 
as  if  internally  wounded.^  The  king,  of  glorious  lineage, 
who  had  already  alightednrom  his  horse,  eagerly  inquired 
the  parentage  of  the  youth ; who,  resting  on  the  vase,  with 
feeble  accents  said  ‘ he  was  the  son  of  a hermit,  but  no 
priest.’  Instructed  by  him,  the  king  conveyed  the  w’ounded 
youth  to  his  blind  parents : and  to  them,  as  they  approached 


• The  royal  and  military  tribe  is  prohibited  from  killing'  elephants 
unless  in  battle. 
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their  only  son,  he  related  his  mistaken  deed.  The  unhappy 
pair,  lamenting,  conjured  the  king  to  draw  the  arrow  from 
the  breast  of  their  wounded  son.  The  youth  was  dead. 
The  aged  hermit  ratifying  his  curse  with  tears  instead  of 
water  for  a libation,  pronoimced  this  imprecation  on  the 
king:  ‘ In  thy  extreme  age  thou  shalt  reach  thy  fated 
time,  with  grief  like  mine  for  a beloved  son.’  While  he  * 
spoke,  as  it  were  a serpent  assailing  first  and  then  discharg- 
ing fatal  venom,  Causalya’s  lord,  conscious  of  the  first 
offence,  addressed  him  thus : ‘ Thy  curse  has  fallen  like  a 
boon  on  me,  who  have  not  seen  the  beauteous  countenance 
of  offspring ; as  fire,  fed  with  fuel,  fertilizes  the  soil  which 
it  bums.’  The  king  then  said,  ‘ For  me,  who  merciless 
deserves  death  at  thy  hands,  what  are  thy  commands?’ 
The  holy  hermit  asked  fuel  for  the  funeral  pile ; he  and  his 
wife  resolving  to  follow  their  son  in  death.  The  king, 
whose  attendants  were  now  arrived,  promptly  fulfilled  his 
command,  and  remained  dejected,  bearing  with  him  the 
hermit’s  curse,  a cause  of  his  future  destmction,  as  the 
ocean  embraces  the  devouring  fire.  Again  the  king  ad- 
dressed him.  ‘ Wise  hermit!  what  shall  this  shameless 
criminal,  who  deserves  death  from  thee,  now  perform.’ 
He  desired  the  funeral  flame  to  be  duly  lighted : and  the 
king  presented  the  fire  for  him,  and  his  wife  and  son. 

“ The  chief  of  the  race  of  Raghu,  attended  by  his  army, 
now  returned  to  his  palace,  dejected,  bearing  in  his  mind 
the  heavy  imprecation  of  the  saint,  as  the  ocean  holds 
within  itself  the  fire  of  destruction.”  9.  74 — 89. 

This  extract  exhibits,  besides  two  stanzas  of  Pitshpitagra* 
and  as  many  of  Sundari  metre,  i"  both  belonging  to  the 
present  head,  and  one,  of  which  an  example  was  promised 


• 75  and  7f>-  t 77  and  7i*i  moat  properly  the  last. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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in  this  place,* * * §  several  others  which  have  been  before  ex- 
emplified,f and  two  which  are  less  common.  J 

A singular  species  of  variable  metre  is  mentioned  by 
writers  on  prosody,  who  describe  it  as  a stanza  in  which 
the  verses  increase  in  arithmetical  progression.  In  the 
instance  exhibited  by  them  the  four  verses  of  the  stanza 
* increase  regularly  from  eight  to  twenty  syllables.  Varieties 
of  it  are  noticed  in  which  the  progression  is  not  regular, 
the  sliort  verse  exchanging  places  with  the  second,  third, 
or  fourth.  The  quantity  of  the  syllables  is  in  general  in- 
determinate ; but  varieties  are  stated  in  which  the  verse 
consists  of  short  syllables,  either  ending  or  beginning  with  a 
spondee,  or  both  ending  and  beginning  with  spondees. 

A class  of  metre  which  admits  an  inordinate  length  of 
the  verse,  is  known  under  the  general  designation  of  Dan- 
ilaca.  The  verse  may  consist  of  any  number  of  syllables, 
from  twenty-seven  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine ; and 
the  specific  name  varies  accordingly.^  The  construction  of 
the  metre  requires  that  the  first  six  syllables  be  short,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  verse  be  composed  of  cretic  feet ; or, 
instead  of  the  cretic  foot,  the  bacchius.  These  two  kinds 
of  metre  are  distinguished  by  different  names.  A verse 
con.sisting  of  any  number  of  anapaests  within  the  limitation 
abovementioned,  is  also  comprehended  under  this  general 
designation ; as  are  verses  of  similar  length  consisting  exclu- 
sively of  iambic  or  trochaic  feet.  They  have  their  peculiar 
denominations. 

Examples  of  these  extravagantly  long  verses  are  to  be 


• Sivagnta  7H, 

+ f 'iisnnta  iilaca  81 — 87  and  Upindrnvajra  88,  Ruchird  89. 

I Mfinjuhhdshm't  7'!  (P*  T.  1).  3 I.)  and  Mnlinmagdra  80  (2  S -}-  T, 
1.  D.  S.) 

§ For  example,  Arnn  which  comprises  ten  feet ; Arnava  eleven  ; 
twelve ; nineteen,  &c. 
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found  in  the  works  of  the  poet  Van  a.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
insert  any  specimen  of  them  in  this  place,  as  an  example  will 
occur  in  a subsequent  quotation  from  Bhav  ABHtjTi’sdrama. 

That  class  of  metre,  which  is  termed  half  equal,  because 
the  alternate  verses  are  alike,  comprises  various  sorts,  which 
appear  to  be  compounded  of  two  simple  kinds  with  an 
appropriate  number  of  syllables  of  a determinate  quantity. 

Another  class,  in  which  every  verse  of  the  stanza  is  dif- 
ferent, appears  more  complex.  But,  here  also,  the  quantity 
as  well  as  the  number  of  syllables  being  regulated,  the 
stanza  is  in  fact  composed  of  four  kinds  of  uniform  metre. 

The  most  common  metre  of  this  class  is  that  called 
Udgata.  Here  the  number  of  syllables  in  each  verse,  as 
well  as  their  quantity,  differs ; the  first  verse  comprising  an 
anapaest,  iambic,  tribrachys,  and  trochee ; the  second,  a 
tribrachys  and  anapaest  with  two  iambics ; the  third,  a 
trochee,  tribrachys,  and  two  anapaests;*  and  the  fourth, 
an  anapaest,  iambic,  and  pyrrhichius  with  three  iambics. 

The  twelfth  camto  of  the  Ciratarjuniya  is  in  this  metre ; 
and  so  is  the  fifteenth  canto  of  MAgha’s  epic  poem.  It 
begins  thus : 


srrIwTt 

“ But  the  king  of  the  Chedis  was  impatient  of  the  ho- 
nours which  the  son  of  Pa.ndu  commanded  to  be  shown  in 
that  assembly  to  the  foe  of  Madhu;  for  the  mind  of  the 
proud  is  envious  of  the  prosperity  of  others,” 

• Or  the  third  verse  may  consist  of  a trochee  and  dactyl,  with  two 
anapa-sts  ; or  of  two  trocliees,  with  two  anaptosts  : and  the  metre  is 
denominated,  in  the  first  instance,  Saurabhacd ; in  the  second, 
Lalild. 

K 2 
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Other  kinds  of  metre,  in  which  every  verse  of  the  stanza 
differs  in  the  number  and  quantity  of  Syllables,  are  com- 
prehended under  the  general  name  of  Gat’ hit;  under  which 
also  some  writers  on  prosody*  include  any  sort  of  metre 
not  described  by  Pi  no  ala,  or  not  distinguished  by  a spe- 
cific appellation.  The  same  denomination  is  applicable 
also  to  stanzas  consisting  of  any  number  of  verses  other 
than  four.  + An  instance  of  a stanza  of  six  verses  has  been 
remarked  in  the  Mahabkarata,  and  another  example  occurs 
at  the  beginning  of  MAgha’s  poem.J 

fl^ 

Dwidha  critatma,  dm  ayam  divacarS  ? 
Vidk&ma-rbchih,  dm  ayam  hutasanah  ? 

Gatan  tiraichinam  anuru-sarat'hih. 

Prasiddham  urddhwajtcalanam  havirbhujah. 
Patatyadhb  dhama-visuri  sarvatah. 
dm  etad?  ityaculam  icshitamjanaih. 


• Hki.Xycdha  and  XXrayana  tarX. 
t DivXoara  on  the  Vrttta  retnicarn. 

J It  i«  cited  by  DivXcara  BHAfrA  as  an  instance  of  a stanza  of 
si*.  Yet  the  scholia.sts  of  the  poem  omit  the  two  first  verses  and 
read  the  stanza  as  a tetrastich.  One  commentator,  however,  does 
remark,  that  copies  of  the  poem  exhibit  the  additional  verses ; and 
another  commentaUw  has  joined  them  with  two  more  verses  in  a 
separate  stanza. 
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Nareua  descending  from  the  heavens  to  visit  CrTshn a, 
is  thus  described : 

“ ‘ Is  this  the  sun  self-parted  into  two  orbs  ? Is  it  fire 
shining  with  light  divested  of  smoke  ? The  motion  of  the 
luminary  whose  charioteer  has  no  legs,  is  distinguished  by 
its  curvature ; the  ascent  of  flame  is  a known  property  of 
fire.  Then  what  is  this,  wliich  descends  diffusing  light 
around  ?’  Thus  was  the  sight  contemplated  witli  wonder 
by  the  people.”  Mugha  1.  2. 

VI.  Prose ; and  Verse  mixed  with  Prose. 

I follow  the  example  of  Sanscrit  writers  on  prosody,  in 
proceeding  to  notice  the  different  species  of  prose.  They 
discriminate  three,  and  even  four  sorts,  under  distinct 
names.  1st.  Simple  prose,  admitting  no  compound  terms. 
It  is  denominated  Muctaca.  This  is  little  used  in  polished 
com|x>sitions ; unless  in  the  familiar  dialogue  of  dramas. 
It  must  undoubtedly  have  been  the  colloquial  style  at  the 
period  when  Sanscrit  was  a spoken  language.  2d.  Prose, 
in  which  compound  terms  are  sparingly  admitted.  It  is 
called  CiHaca.  This  and  the  preceding  sort,  are  by  some 
considered  as  varieties  of  a single  species  named  Chhr'hica. 
It  is  of  course  a common  style  of  composition ; and  when 
polished,  is  the  most  elegant  as  it  is  the  chastest.  But  it 
does  not  command  the  admiration  of  Hindu  readers.  3d. 
Prose,  abounding  in  compound  words.  It  bears  the  appel- 
lation of  Utcalica  praya.  Examples  of  it  exhibit  com- 
pounds of  the  most  inordinate  length : and  a single  word 
exceeding  a hundred  syllables  is  not  unprecedented.  This 
extravagant  style  of  composition  being  suitable  to  the  taste 
of  the  Indian  learned,  is  common  in  the  most  elaborate 
works  of  their  favourite  authors.  4th.  Prose,  modulated  so 
as  frequently  to  exhibit  portions  of  verse.  It  is  named 
Vrittagandhi.  It  will  occur  without  study,  and  even 
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against  design,  in  elevated  compositions,  and  may  be 
expected  in  the  works  of  the  best  writers. 

Some  of  the  most  elegant  and  highly  wrought  works  in 
prose  are  reckoned  among  poems,  as  already  intimated,  in 
like  manner  as  the  “ Telemaqt^”  of  FkNkLON  and  “ Tod 
Abels"  of  Gessner.  The  most  celebrated  are  the  Vasa- 
vadatta  of  Sudan  dhu,  the  Dasa  mmara  of  DAiihi,  and 
the  Cadambari  of  VXna. 

The  first  of  these  is  a short  romance,  of  which  the  story 
is  simply  this.  CANDARPAckru,  a young  and  vahant 
prince,  son  of  Chintamani  king  of  Cusumapura,*  saw 
in  a dream  a beautiful  maiden,  of  whom  he  became  despe- 
rately enamoured.  Impressed  with  the  belief,  that  a per- 
son, such  as  seen  by  him  in  his  dream,  had  a real  exist- 
ence, he  resolves  to  travel  in  search  of  her,  and  departs, 
attended  only  by  his  confidant  Macahanda.  While  re- 
posing under  a tree  in  a forest  at  the  foot  of  the  Vindkya 
mountains,  where  they  halted,  Macaranda  overhears 
two  birds  conversing,  and  from  their  discourse  he  learns 
that  the  princess  Vasavadatta,  having  rejected  all  the 
suitors  who  had  been  assemble<l  by  the  king  her  father 
for  her  to  make  choice  of  a husband,  had  seen  Candar- 
PAckru  in  a dream,  in  which  she  had  even  dreamt  his 
name.  Her  confidant,  TamAlica,  sent  by  her  in  search 
of  the  prince,  was  arrived  in  the  same  forest,  and  is  dis- 
covered there  by  Macaranda.  She  delivers  to  the  prince 
a letter  from  the  princess,  and  conducts  him  to  the  king’s 
palace.  He-  obtains  from  the  princess  the  avowal  of  her 
love;  and  her  confidant,  CalAvat'i,  reveals  to  the  prince 
the  violence  of  her  passion. 

The  lovers  depart  together;  but,  passing  through  the 


• Sanio  with  Pnt/iH  jnirft  or  P6ta/i  putm  ; the  ancient  PnliftothrOy 
now  Pntna,  A«.  Res.,  vol.  iv.»  p,  11 
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forest,  he  loses  her  in  the  night.  After  long  and  unsuc- 
cessful search,  in  the  course  of  which  he  reaches  the  shore 
of  the  sea,  the  prince,  groYvn  desperate  through  grief, 
resolves  on  death.  But  at  the  moment  when  he  was  about 
to  cast  himself  into  the  sea,  Jie  hears  a voice  from  heaven, 
which  promises  to  him  the  recovery  of  his  mistress,  and 
indicates  the  means.  After  some  time,  Candarpacetu 
finds  a marble  statue,  the  precise  resemblance  of  Vasa  va- 
DATTA.  It  proves  to  be  her;  and  she  quits  her  marble 
form  and  regains  animation.  She  recounts  the  circum- 
stances under  which  she  was  transformed  into  stone. 

Having  thus  fortunately  recovered  his  beloved  princess, 
the  prince  proceeds  to  his  city,  where  they  pass  many 
years  in  uninterrupted  happiness. 

This  story,  told  in  elegant  language,  and  intermixed 
with  many  flowery  descriptions  in  a poetical  style,  is  the 
VAsavadattA  of  SuBANDHU.  There  is  an  allusion, 
how’ever,  in  BhavabhCti’s  drama,*  to  another  tale,  of 
VAsavadattA’s  having  been  promised  by  her  father  to 
the  kingSANJAYA,  and  giving  herself  in  marriage  toUnA- 
YANA.  I am  unable  to  reconcile  this  contradiction  other- 
wise than  by  admitting  an  identity  of  name  and  difference 
of  story.  But  no  other  trace  has  been  yet  found  of  the 
story  to  which  Bhavabh<)TI  has  alluded. 

In  the  work  above  described,  as  in  toiious  compositions 
of  the  same  kind,  the  occasional  introduction  of  a stanza, 
or  even  several,  either  in  the  preface  or  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  does  not  take  them  out  of  the  class  of  prose.  But 
other  works  exist,  in  which  more  frequent  introduction  of 
verse  makes  of  these  a class  apart.  It  bears  the  name  of 
Champ(t:  and  of  this  kind  is  the  Nala  champu  of  Trivi- 
crama  before  mentioned.  This  style  of  composition  is  not 

* Malati  madhava.  Act  2d. 
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without  example  in  European  literature.  The  “ Voyage 
de  Bachaumont  et  de  la  Chapelle,”  which  is  the  most 
known,  if  not  the  first  instance  of  it  in  French,  has  found 
imitators  in  that  and  in  other  languages.  The  Sanscrit 
inventor  of  it  has  been  equally  fortunate  ; and  a numerous 
list  may  be  collected  of  works  expressly  entitled  Champu.* 

The  Indian  dramas  are  also  instances  of  the  mixture 
of  prose  and  verse ; and,  as  already  mentioned,  they  like- 
wise intermixed  a variety  of  dialects.  Our  own  language 
exhibits  too  many  instances  of  the  first  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  cite  any  example  in  explanation  of  the  transition 
from  verse  to  prose.  In  regard  to  mixture  of  languages, 
the  Italian  theatre  presents  instances  quite  parallel  in  the 
comedies  of  Angelo  Beolco  sumamed  Ruzanti  ;f  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  dramas  of  Ruzanti  and 
his  imitators  are  rustic  farces,  while  the  Indian  dramatists 
intermingle  various  dialects  in  their  serious  compositions. 

Notwithstanding  this  defect,  which  may  indeed  be  easily 
removed  by  reading  the  Pracrit  speeches  in  a Sanscrit 
version,  the  theatre  of  the  Hindus  is  the  most  pleasing 
part  of  their  poUte  literature,  and  the  best  suited  to  the 
European  taste.  The  reason  probably  is,  that  authors  are 
restrained  more  within  the  bounds  of  poetic  probability 
when  composing  for  exhibition  before  an  audience,  than 
in  writing  for  private  perusal  or  even  for  public  recital. 

The  Sacuntala  by  CAlidAsa,  which  certainly  is  no  un- 
favourable specimen  of  the  Indian  theatre,  will  sufficiently 
justify  what  has  been  here  asserted.  I shall  conclude  this 
essay  with  a short  extract  from  Bhavabh^tI’s  unrivalled 
drama,  entitled  Malati  madhava  ; prefixing  a concise  ail- 
ment of  the  play,  the  fable  of  which  is  of  pure  invention. 


* As  the  Nrisinha  champu,  Ganga  champu,  V rindavana  champu, 
&c.  + Walkkk's  Mcmoiron  Itklian  traircdy. 
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‘ BhObivasu,  minister  of  the  king  of  Padmavati,  and 
DkvARjiTA  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Viderbha,  had 
agreed,  when  their  children  were  yet  infants,  to  cement  a 
long  subsisting  friendship,  by  the  intermarriage  of  MAlatI, 
daughter  of  the  first,  with  Madhava,  son  of  the  latter. 
The  king  having  indicated  an  intention  to  propose  a match 
between  Bh^rivasu’s  daughter  and  his  own  favourite 
Nandana,  who  was  both  old  and  ugly,  the  minister  is 
apprehensive  of  giving  offence  to  the  king  by  refusing  the 
match;  and  the  two  friends  concert  a plan  with  an  old 
priestess,  who  has  their  confidence,  to  throw  the  yoimg 
people  in  each  other’s  way,  and  to  connive  at  a stolen 
marriage.  In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  MAdhava  is 
sent  to  finish  his  studies  at  the  city  of  Padmavati,  under 
the  care  of  the  old  priestess  CAmandacI.  By  her  con- 
trivance, and  with  the  aid  of  MAlatI’s  foster  sister  La- 
vangicA,  the  young  people  meet  and  become  mutually 
enamoured.  It  is  at  this  period  of  the  story,  immediately 
after  their  first  interview,  that  the  play  opens.  The  first 
scene,  which  is  between  the  old  priestess  and  her  female 
pupil  Aval6citA,  in  a very  natural  manner  introduces  an 
intimation  of  the  previous  events,  and  prepares  the  appear- 
ance of  other  characters,  and  particularly  a former  pupil 
of  the  same  priestess  named  SaudAminI,  who  has  now 
arrived  at  supernatural  power  by  religious  austerities ; a 
circumstance  which  her  successor  Aval6citA  has  learnt 
ffomCApALACuNfiALA,  the  female  pupil  of  a tremendous 
magician,  AcHbRAGHANf  A,  who  frequents  the  temple  of 
the  dreadful  goddess  near  the  cemetery  of  the  city. 

‘ The  business  of  the  play  commences ; and  Madhava, 
his  companion  Macaranda,  and  servant  Calahansa, 
appear  upon  the  scene.  MAdhava  relates  the  circum- 
stances of  the  interview  with  MAlatI,  and  acknowledges 
himself  deeply  smitten.  His  attendant  produces  a picture 
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which  MalatI  had  drawn  of  MAdhava,  and  which  had 
come  into  his  hands  from  one  of  her  female  attendants. 
In  return  Madhava  delineates  the  likeness  of  MAlatI 
on  the  same  tablet,  and  writes  under  it  an  impassioned 
stanza.  It  is  restored;  and  being  in  the  sequel  brought 
back  to  MAlatI,  their  mutual  passion,  encouraged  by 
their  respective  confidants,  is  naturally  increased.  This 
incident  furnishes  matter  for  several  scenes.  Meantime, 
the  king  had  made  the  long  expected  demand;  and  the 
minister  has  returned  an  answer  that  “ the  king  may  dis- 
pose of  his  daughter  as  he  pleases.”  The  intelligence 
reaching  the  lovers  throws  them  into  despair.  Another 
interview  in  a public  garden  takes  place  by  the  contrivance 
of  CAmandacL  At  this  moment  a cry  of  terror  announces 
that  a tremendous  tiger  has  issued  from  the  temple  ofSivA  : 
an  instant  after,  Nandana’s  youthful  sister,  Madayan- 
ticA,  is  reported  to  be  in  imminent  danger.  Then  MA- 
dhava’s  companion,  Macaranda,  is  seen  rushing  to  her 
rescue.  He  has  killed  the  tiger.  He  is  himself  wounded. 
This  passes  behind  tlie  scenes.  M ad  a y anticA,  saved  by 
the  valour  of  Macaranda,  appears  on  the  stage.  The 
gallant  youth  is  brought  in  insensible.  By  the  care  of  the 
women  he  revives:  and  MadayanticA,  of  course,  falls 
in  love  with  her  deliverer.  The  preparations  for  MAlatI’s 
wedding  with  Nandana  are  announced.  The  women  are 
called  away.  MAdhava  in  despair  resolves  to  sell  his 
living  flesh  for  food  to  tlie  ghosts  and  malignant  spirits,  as 
his  only  resource  to  purchase  the  accomplishment  of  his 
wish.  He  accordingly  goes  at  night  to  the  cemetery. 
Previous  to  his  appearance  there,  CapAlacundalA,  in  a 
short  soliloquy,  has  hinted  the  magician’s  design  of  offer- 
ing a human  sacrifice  at  tlie  shrine  of  the  dreadful  goddess, 
and  selecting  a Ixiautiful  woman  for  the  victim.  MAdiiava 
appears  as  a vendor  of  human  flesh  ; offering,  but  in  vain. 
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to  the  ghosts  and  demons  the  flesh  oif  his  limbs  as  the 
purchase  of  the  accomplishment  of  his  wish.  He  hears 
a cry  of  distress  and  thinks  he  recognizes  the  voice  of 
MalatI.  The  scene  opens,  and  she  is  discovered  dressed 
as  a victim,  and  the  magician  and  sorceress  preparing  for 
the  sacrifice.  They  proceed  to  their  dreadful  preparatives. 
MAdhava  rushes  forward  to  her  rescue:  she  flies  to  his 
arms.  Voices  are  heard  as  of  persons  in  search  of  MA- 
latI.  MAdhava,  placing  her  in  safety,  encounters  the 
magician.  They  quit  tlie  stage  fighting.  The  event  of  the 
combat  is  announced  by  the  sorceress,  who  vows  ven- 
geance against  MAdhava  for  slaying  the  magician,  her 
preceptor.,’ 

The  fable  of  the  play  would  have  been  perhaps  more 
judiciously  arranged  if  this  very  theatrical  situation  had 
been  introduced  nearer  to  the  close  of  the  drama.  Bha- 
vabh(jti  has  placed  it  so  early  as  the  fifth  act.  The 
remaining  five  (for  the  play  is  in  ten  acts)  have  less 
interest. 

‘ MalatI,  who  had  been  stolen  by  the  magician,  while 
asleep,  being  now  restored  to  her  friends,  the  preparations 
for  her  wedding  with  Nan  dan  A are  continued.  By  con- 
trivance of  the  old  priestess,  who  advised  that  she  should 
put  on  her  wedding  dress  at  a particular  temple,  Maca- 
RANDA  assumes  that  dress,  and  is  carried  in  procession, 
in  place  of  MAlatI,  to  the  house  of  Nandana.  Dis- 
gusted with  the  masculine  appearance  of  the  pretended 
bride,  and  offended  by  the  rude  reception  given  to  liim, 
Nandana,  to  have  no  further  communication  with  his 
bride,  vows  and  consigns  her  to  his  sister’s  care.  This, 
of  course,  produces  an  interview  between  the  lovers,  in 
which  Macaranda  discovers  himself  to  his  mistress,  and 
she  consents  to  accompany  him  to  the  place  of  MAlat'i’s 
concealment.  The  friends  accordingly  assemble  at  the 
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garden  of  the  temple:  but  the  sorceress,  CapAlacun- 
6ala,  watches  an  opportunity  when  MalatI  is  unpro- 
tected, and  carries  her  off  in  a flying  car.  The  distress  of 
her  lover  and  friends  is  well  depicted  : and,  when  reduced 
to  despair,  being  hopeless  of  recovering  her,  they  are  hap- 
pily relieved  by  the  arrival  of  SaudAminI,  the  former 
pupil  of  the  priestess.  She  has  rescued  MalatI  from 
the  hands  of  the  sorceress,  and  now  restores  her  to  her 
despairing  lover.  The  play  concludes  with  a double  wed- 
ding.’ 

From  this  sketch  of  the  story  it  will  be  readily  perceived, 
that  the  subject  is  not  ill  suited  to  the  stage  :.and  making 
allowance  for  the  belief  of  the  Hindus  in  magic  and  supei^ 
natural  jmwers,  attainable  by  worship  of  evil  beings  as  well 
as  of  beneficent  deities,  the  story  would  not  even  carry  the 
appearance  of  improbability  to  an  Indian  audience.  Set- 
ting aside  this  consideration,  it  is  certainly  conducted  with 
art;  and  notwithstanding  some  defects  in  the  fable,  the 
interest  upon  the  whole  is  not  ill  preserved.  The  incidents 
are  striking ; the  intrigue  well  managed.  As  to  the  style, 
it  is  of  the  highest  order  of  Sanscrit  composition  ; and  the 
poetry,  according  to  the  Indian  taste,  is  beautiful. 

I shall  now  close  this  essay  with  the  promised  extract 
from  the  play  here  described.  It  contains  an  example, 
among  other  kinds  of  metre,  of  the  Danclaca  or  long 
stanza,  and  is  selected  more  on  this  account  than  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  drama.  This  disadvanU^e  attends  all 
the  quotations  of  the  present  essay.  To  which  another 
may  be  added : that  of  a prose  translation,  which  never 
conveys  a just  notion  of  the  oiiginal  verse. 
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Extract  from  Malati  madhava.  Act  5. 

MXdh  AVA  continues  to  wander  in  the  cemetery. 

“ Human  flesh  to  be  sold  : unwounded,  real  flesh  from  the 
members  of  a man.  Take  it.  Take  it.”* 

‘ How  rapidly  the  Paisachas  flee,  quitting  their  terrific 
forms.  Alas  ! the  weakness  of  these  beings.’ 

He  walks  about. 

‘ The  road  of  this  cemetery  is  involved  in  darkness. 
Here  is  before  me  “ the  river  that  bounds  it ; and  tremen- 
dous is  the  roaring  of  the  stream,  breaking  away  the  bank, 
while  its  waters  are  embarrassed  among  the  fragments  of 
skulls,  and  its  shores  resound  horribly  with  the  howling  of 
shakals  and  the  cry  of  owls  screeching  amidst  the  conti- 
guous woods.”+ 

Behind  the  scenes. 

‘ Ah  ! unpitying  father,  the  person  whom  thou  wouldst 
make  the  instrument  of  conciliating  the  king’s  mind,  now 
perishes.’ 

MAdh.,  listening  with  anxiety.^  “ I hear  a sound 


* Antuhhtbh. 
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piercing  as  the  eagle’s  cry,  and  penetrating  my  soul  as  a 
voice  but  too  well  known.  My  heart  feels  rent  within 
me ; my  limbs  fail ; I can  scarcely  stand.  What  means 
this  ?”* 

“ That  piteous  sound  issued  from  the  temple  of  CarAla. 
Is  it  not  the  resort  of  the  wicked  ? a place  for  such  deeds  ?+ 
Be  it  what  it  may,  I will  look.” 

He  walks  round. 

The  scene  opens;  and  discovers  CAPALACUNbALA  and 
AciioRAGiiANf A,  engaged  in  worshipping  the  idol: 
and  M.ALATi  dressed  as  a victim. 

Mal.]  ‘Ah  unpitying  father!  the  person  whom  thou 
wouldst  make  the  instrument  of  conciliating  the  king’s 
mind,  now  perishes.  Ah  fond  mother ! thou  too  art  slain 
by  the  evil  sport  of  fate.  Ah  venerable  priestess ! who 
lived  but  for  MalatI,  whose  every  effort  was  for  ray 
prosperity,  thou  hast  been  taught  by  thy  fondness  a lasting 


• Mnndarranta. 
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sorrow.  Ah  gentle  Lav anoica  ! I have  been  shown  to 
thee  but  as  in  a dream.’* 

Madh.]  ‘ Surely  it  is  she.  Then  I find  her  living.’ 

Capalacundala  worshipping  the  idol  CarAlA.]  ‘ I 
bow  to  thee,  divine  GhAmuni)A.’ 

" I revere  thy  sport,  which  delights  the  happy  court  of 
Siva,  wliile  the  globe  of  the  eartli,  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  thy  stamping  foot,  depresses  the  shell  of  the 
tortoise  and  shakes  one  portion  of  the  universe,  whence  the 
ocean  retires  witliin  a deep  abyss  that  rivals  hell.”f 

“ May  tliy  vehement  dance  contribute  to  our  success  and 
satisfaction ; amidst  the  praise  of  attendant  spirits,  astonished 
by  the  loud  laugh  issuing  from  thy  necklace  of  heads  which 
are  animated  by  the  immortalizing  liquid  that  drops  from  the 
moon  in  tliy  crest,  fractured  by  the  nails  of  the  elephant’s 
hide  round  thy  waist,  swinging  to  the  violence  of  thy  ges- 
tures : while  mountains  are  overthrown  by  the  jerk  of  thy 
arm,  terrible  for  the  flashes  of  empoisoned  flame  which 
issue  from  the  e.xpanded  heads  of  hissing  serpents  closely 
entwined.  The  regions  of  space  meantime  are  contracted, 
as  within  a circle  marked  by  a flaming  brand,  by  the  roll- 

• The  Prdrrii  original  of  this  passage,  though  prose,  is  too  hcau- 
tiful  to  be  omitted. 

* Ha  tada  niccarun'a!  ^s6  din'i  D'ar^nda*chittarih6ba^ran'an  jan6 
bibajjaV.  Iln  amba  flin^haroaa>hVa^  ! turn  api  had^i  d^bba  dubbila- 
<iidena.  Ha  Maladfmaa-jfride,  mama  calUn'a-6ahan^cca*fluha-sa^a- 
bb^bar^,  bha&vadi ! chiras^a  jinabidui  ducc’ham  sin^h^n'a.  Ha  pVa 
sabi  Lavan^l'^  ! 8ivina-avasara*m^tta  dansan'a  aham  d^  sambuttd.’ 

t ^rdula  vicrUila. 
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ing  of  thy  head  terrific  for  the  wide  flame  of  thy  eye  red  as 
raging  fire.  The  stars  are  scattered  by  the  flag  that  waves 
at  the  extremity  of  the  vast  skeleton  which  thou  bearest. 
And  the  three-eyed  god  exults  in  the  close  embrace  of 
GaurI,  frightened  by  the  cries  of  ghosts  and  spirits  trium- 
phant.”* 

They  both  how  before  the  idol. 

MAdh.]  ‘ Ah  ! what  neglect.’ 

“ The  timid  maid,  clad  as  a victim  in  clothes  and  gar- 
lands stained  with  a sanguine  die,  and  exposed  to  the  view 


* The  orifrinal  stanza  is  in  Hafulaca  metre,  of  the  species  denomi- 
natedPracAite  and  Sinhavicr&nla.  The  verse  contains  eighteen  feet 
(2  Tr.  16  C.)  or  fifty-four  syllables,  and  the  stanza  comprises  216 
syllables. 


Id)  HFd  - 
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of  these  wicked  and  accursed  magicians,  like  a fawn  before 
wolves,  is  in  the  jaws  of  death  ; unhappy  daughter  of  the 
happy  BhCrivasu.  Alas!  that  such  should  be  the  relent- 
less course  of  fate.”* 

Capal.]  “ Now,  pretty  maid,  think  on  him  who  was 
thy  beloved.  Cruel  death  hastens  towards  thee.”f 

MAlatI.]  ‘ Beloved  MAdhava  ! remember  me  when  I 
am  gone.  That  person  is  not  dead  who  is  cherished  in  the 
memory  of  a lover.’ 

Capal.]  ‘Ah!  enamoured  of  MAdhava  she  will  be- 
come a faithful  dove.  However  that  be,  no  time  should  be 
lost.’ 

Aghor.  lifting  the  sword.^  “ Divine  ChAmun6A! 
accept  this  victim  vowed  in  prayer  and  now  offered  to 
thee.”;^ 


* Sard&la  vicTuUta. 


t PrahaTshihi. 

<;N^MT’yfd<1^0T:^rTFrT:  \ 

J Praharshini. 

I ^ M Pi  t n 
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MAoii.  rushing  forward,  raises  MAlatI  in  his  am«.] 

‘ Wicked  magician  ! thou  art  slain.’ 

Capal.]  ‘ Avaunt  villain.  Art  thou  not  so?’ 

MAl.]  ‘ Save  me,  prince!’  She  embraces  MAdhava. 

MAdh.]  ‘ Fear  nothing.  “ Thy  friend  is  before  thee,  who 
banishing  terror  in  the  moment  of  death,  has  proved  his 
aflection  by  the  efforts  of  despair.  Cease  thy  trembling. 
This  wicked  wretch  shall  soon  feel  the  retribution  of  his 
crime  on  his  own  head.’”* 

Agh6h.]  ‘Ah!  who  is  he  that  dares  to  interrupt  us?’ 

CapAl.]  ‘Venerable  Sir!  he  is  her  lover;  he  is  MA- 
dhava, son  of  CAmandacFs  friend,  and  a vender  of  hu- 
man flesh.’ 

MAdii.  in  tears.]  ‘How  is  this?  auspicious  maid !’ 

MAi,.  sighing.]  ‘I  know  not.  Prince!  I was  sleeping 
on  the  terrace.  I awoke  here.  But  how  came  you  in  this 
place  ?’ 

MAdh.  blushing.]  “ Urged  by  the  eager  wish  that  I 
may  be  blessed  with  thy  hand,  I came  to  this  abode  of 
death  to  sell  myself  to  the  ghosts.  I heard  thy  weeping.  I 
came  hither.”+ 

* Harini. 

Pi  I y ^ \ 

t Vasanta  lilaca. 
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M A L.]  ‘ Alas ! for  my  sake  wert  thou  wandering  regard- 
less of  thyself!  ’ 

MAdh.]  ‘ Indeed,  it  is  an  opportune  chance.’ 

“ Having  happily  saved  my  beloved  from  the  sword  of 
this  murderer,  like  the  moon’s  orb  from  the  mouth  of  de- 
vouring RaJiu,  how  is  my  mind  distracted  with  doubt, 
melted  with  pity,  agitated  with  wonder,  inflamed  with 
anger,  and  bursting  with  joy.”* 

Agh6r.]  ‘Ah!  thou  Brahmen  boy!  “ Like  a stag 
drawn  by  pity  for  his  doe,  whom  a tiger  has  seized,  thou 
seekest  thy  own  destruction,  approaching  me  engaged  in 
tlie  worship  of  this  place  of  human  sacrifice.  Wretch  ! I 


* Sarditla  vicriSita. 

lurqw  |<l  1 

I R ri  :qj^f?rn  tl 

t &ardUa  vicriSita. 

qTMcna^i:f^l  \ 

3I5T'f|  - 
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will  first  gratify  the  great  mother  of  beings  with  thy  blood 
flowing  from  a headless  trunk.” 

MAdh.]  ‘Thou  worst  of  sinful  wretches!  “ How 
couldst  thou  attempt  to  deprive  the  triple  world  of  its  rarest 
gem,  and  the  universe  of  its  greatest  excellence,  to  bereave 
the  people  of  light,  to  drive  the  kindred  to  desperation,  to 
humble  love,  to  make  vision  vain,  and  render  the  world  a 
miserable  waste ! ”* 

‘Ah  wicked  wretch  I “ Hast  thou  dared  to  lift  a weapon 
against  that  tender  form,  which  even  shrunk  from  the  blow 
of  light  blossoms  thrown  in  merry  mood  by  playful  dam- 
sels. This  arm  shall  light  on  thy  head  like  the  sudden  club 
of  YAMA.”t 

Agh6r.]  ‘ Strike,  villain  I Art  thou  not  such?’ 

MAl.  to  Madh.]  ‘Be  pacified,  dearMADHAVAl  The 


* Sic’harini. 


<U|0(  l-y Cj 


-51^  1 ssfl  I ; n 


t A very  uncommon  metre  nEimed  Avitafha  or  Narcuiaca. 

f%\  0 [«rfd  n rj[  \ 

^yfb|crv^|2fH^rTc|in«r^Mf^rr: 
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cruel  man  is  desperate.  Abstain  from  this  needless  ha- 
zard.' 

CapAl.  to  Agh6r.]  ‘ Venerable  Sir,  be  on  your  guard. 
Kill  the  wretch.’ 

Maoh.  and  Agh6r.,  addressing  the  womeni]  “ Take 
courage.  The  wretch  is  slain.  Was  it  ever  seen  that  the 
lion,  whose  sharp  fangs  are  fitted  to  lacerate  the  front  of 
the  elephant,  was  foiled  in  fight  with  deer?”* 

A noise  behind  the  scenes.  They  listen. 

* Ho  ! ye  guards  who  seek  MalatI.  The  venerable  and 
unerringCAM  ANDAci  encourages  Bh  6riv  as u and  instructs 
you  to  beset  the  temple  of  C arAlA.  She  says  this  strange 
and  horrid  deed  can  proceed  from  none  but  Agh6ra- 
GHANfA;  nor  can  aught  else,  but  a sacrifice  to  CarAlA, 
be  conjectured.’ 

CApal.]  ‘ We  are  surrounded.’ 

Agh6e.]  ‘ Now  is  the  moment  which  calls  for  courage.’ 

MAl.]  ‘ Oh  father  ! Oh  venerable  mother  ! ’ 

MAdh.]  ‘ ’Tis  resolved.  I will  place  MAlatI  in  safety 
with  her  friends,  and  slay  this  wicked  sorcerer.’ 

MAdh.  conducts  MAlatI  to  the  other  side,  and  returns 
towards  AGHbRAGHANf  A. 

Aghor.]  ‘Ah  wretch!  “ My  sword  shall  even  now 
cut  thee  to  pieces,  ringing  against  tlie  joints  of  thy  bones. 


• Vasanta  tilaca. 
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passing  with  instantaneous  rapidity  through  thy  tough 
muscles,  and  playing  unresisted  in  thy  flesh  like  moist 
clay.”* 

They  fight.  The  scene  closes. 
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SYNOPTICAL  TABLES 

OF 

INDIAN  PROSODY. 


Feet  need  in  Sanscrit  Prosody. 

Trisyllabic. 

M. Molossus.  M. 

K.  w Bacohius.  B. 

R.  — w — Cbetious  or  Amphimacer.  C. 

5.  j « ANAPiESTUS.  A. 

T. j Antibaocbius,  Pammbaoohius,  orHYPOBACOHiua.H. 

7.  u — u Amphibrachys  or  Scoliur.  Sc. 

Bh.  — ..  u Dactylus.  D. 

A^.  w o u Tbibbaohys.  Tb. 

Monosyllabic. 

L.  V Brevis.  Bb.  O.  — Lonoub.  L. 


Feet  used  in  Pracrit  Prosody. 

1 c.  One  Mdtri  or  Cola.  Sara:  Brevis  w Br. 

2 c.  Two  Mdtr&t  or  Colds. 

H&ra;  Lonoos  — L. 

Suprij/a:  Pvbbhichius  or  Prbiambos.  w ..  P. 

3 c.  Three  Mdir&s  or  Calds. 

Tala ; Tbochmur  — T. 

Dwaja:  Iambus  u — I. 

T&dSava:  Tbibbaohys  w w ..  Tb. 

Haya ; 4 c.  Matrds  or  Colas. 

Car&a:  SpoNOiSus S. 

Paybdhara;  Scolius  ^ — v.  So. 

Hasta;  Anapmstus  j « — A. 

Charada;  Dactylus — ..  v.  O. 

Vipra : Procelrusmatious  w v v - Pb. 
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Indrdsnrta  : 5 o.  Fire  Mdtras  or  Calds. 

CbeticusC.,  Bacchius  B.,  P/son  PiE.,  &c. 
Sarya : 6 c.  Si*  Mitrds  or  Caldf. 

Molossds  M.  &c. 


Metre  of  the  Vedas;  regulated  by  the  number  of  syllables. 
Seven  classes  subdivided  into  eight  orders. 
CLASSES. 

Anush-  Trish- 


Gayain. 

Ushhih, 

iuhh . 

Vrthati.  Pancti. 

UM. 

Jagnl't 

Arahi .24 

28 

32 

36 

40 

44 

48 

Daivl  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Asurf 15 

14 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

Prdjipatyd  ..  8 

12 

16 

20 

24 

28 

.32 

Yajush  ....  6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Sdman 12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

Rich  18 

21 

24 

27 

.30 

33 

36 

Brahmf  . . . .36 

42 

48 

54 

60 

66 

72 

Distribution  of  the  Syllables  in  Triplets,  Tetrastichs,  ^c. 


I.  GAyatrI. 

1.  Tripad  8x3=24 

2.  CbatushpAd  ..  ..6x4=24 

3.  PadanivrTt 7x3=21 

4.  AtipidanivrTt  ..6+8+7=21 

5.  N4^f  9+9+6=24 

6.  Vardhl  6+9+9=24 

7.  Vardhamand  ..6+7+8=21 

8.  Pratisht'’lii  ....8+7+6=21 

9.  Uwipadvirij  ....12+8=20 

1 0.  Tripadviraj 1 1 X 3=33 

II.  UsHNlH. 

1. TripAd  (12+8x2). 

1.  Cacubh  8+12+8=28 

2.  Purn  Ushhih . . 12+8+8=28 

3.  Paroshhih  .. . .8+8+12=28 

2.  Chatuahpdd  ....... .7  X 4=28 


III.  ANUSHfUBH. 

1.  Chatusljpad 8x4=32 

2.  Tripad  (8+12x2),  vi*.  12+8 
+ 12,  or  12+12+8,  or  8+12 
+ 12=32. 

IV.  VrIhatI. 

1 . Chatushpdd 9 X 4=36 

2  8x2  + 10x2=36 

3  8x3+12  =36 

1.  Pui’hyi  ..  8+8+12+8=36 

2.  Nyancus&rihi  (Scandhogfwa 
or  UrvvrthatT),  8+12+8+8 
=36. 

3.  UparishtadvPthati,  8x3+12 
=36. 

4.  Pttr(istadvT^hati\2-p^  X 3=36 

4.  Mahdvrihatl  (Satdrrihatl ),  12 

X3=36. 
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V.  Pancti. 

].  Cliatuahpad  (12x2+8x2). 

1.  SfltoA-p... 12+8+12+8=40 

or 8+12+8+12=40 

2.  A»tarn-p  ..8+8+12+12=40 
.3.  Pr(M<drn-/>.  1 2 + 1 2+ 8 + 8=40 

4.  8+12+12+8=40 

5.  &/7«/«ra+.12+8+8+ 12=40 
2.  1 . Acshnrapancti . . .5  x 4=20 

2.  Alpaiahpancii . ..5x2=10 

3.  Padapancti 5x5=25 


4 4+0+5x3=25 

3.  Pat’hyd  8x5=40 

4.  Jagati 8x6=48 

VI.  Trishtubh. 

1.  JyOtishmatf  ..  ..11+8x4=43 

2.  Jagatf  12+8x4=44 

Purnstadjyutishmati  ..11  (12) 

+8x3. 

A/rt(i5yd,  8+8+11  (12) +8+8 
UpariihHd  ..8+8+8+8+11 
(12). 


Deficient  and  exuberant  Metre. 

1.  Sancamal!  =5+ax3,  cx.  (Oayatri)  5+0x3=23. 

2.  Cacudmatl  =0+ax3. 

3.  Pipilica  madhya  =(Tripad)  =many  + few  + many,  ex.  8+4  + 8. 

4.  yavamadhya  = (Tripad)  = few  + many  + few,  cx.  8+10+8. 

5.  Ni»Tlt  =a — 1,  cx.  (G8yatrf)24 — 1=23. 

6.  Bliurij  =a  + 1,  ex.  (Gayatrf)24  + 1=25. 

7.  Viraj  =a— 2,  ex.  ((layatrf)  8+8+6=22. 

8.  Swaraj  =a+2,  ex.  (Gayatrf)  8+8+10=26.* 


1.  Ganavutta  of  Sanscrit  Prosody,  and  Matravr'itta  of 


Pracrit  Prosody  ; 
1.  Arya  or  Gat' ha,  Pr.  Gaha. 
30  + 27=57  c. 

Odd  verae  : 30  c.  =7  i ft.  (6th= 
Sc.  or  Pb.). 

Even  verae:  27  c.=7J  ft.  (6th= 
Br.). 


regulated  by  quantity. 

Each  verae  enda  in  \j. 

Pauac  in  lat  verae  before  7tb  0. 
if  Pr.  But  if  6th  ft.  be  Ph.,  then 
pauae  after  lat  ayllable. 

Pauae  in  2d  verae  before  5th  ft. 
if  Pb. 


• If  there  be  room  to  doubt  whether  the  metre  be  reduced  from 
the  next  above,  or  raiaed  from  the  next  below,  the  firat  verae  deter- 
ininea  the  queation  ; for  it  ia  referred  to  the  clasa  to  which  the  firat 
verae  or  pada  belonga.  If  thia  do  not  aufGce,  the  metre  ia  referred 
to  that  clasa,  which  ia  sacred  to  the  deity,  to  whom  the  prayer  ia 
addressed.  Should  this  also  be  insufficient,  other  rules  of  selection 
have  been  provided.  Sometimes  the  metre  ia  eked  out  by  substituting 
iya  or  nva  for  correspondent  vowels.  This  in  particular,  appears  to 
be  practised  in  the  Samnrida. 
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16  Species;  Pat'hya:  Pause 
after  3d  ft.  (3+4i=71  ft.  and  12 
+ 18+12+ 15  = 57  c.).  Vipula  -. 
Pause  placed  otherwise.  Hence 
Adivipula,  Antyavipuid  and  Ubhn- 
yavipula,  with  1st  verse,  2d,  or 
both,  irregularly  divided  by  the 
pause.  ChapalA  1st  f.  S.  or  A. 
2d  Sc.  3d  S.  4th  Sc.  5th  S.  or  D. 
6th  Sc.  or  Pr.  (in  the  short  verse, 
Br.),  7th  S.  D.  A.  or  Pr.  Hence 
Muc'hachapala,  Jaghanya  chapala 
and  Mahachapala,  with  1st,  2d 
or  both  verses  so  constructed. 
Therefore  Arya  + 3 Chapaldsy. 
Pat'hyd-^Z  /^i/m/is=16  species. 

Variations:  Ary&,  1st  verse 
10,800.  2d  verse  6,400.  Chapala 
1st  verse  32,  2d  verse  16. 

In  Prdettfi  prosody,  27  species: 
from  27  L.  + 3 Br.=30  syll.  to 
1 L.  and  55  Br.=56  syll. 

Specific  varieties.  CuTmi  con- 
taining^ 1 Sc.  Culat'hd,  2 Sc. 
yHyi,  many  Sc.  RafiSd,  no  Sc. 
OorutAf,  Sc.  1st,  3d,  5th  or  7th 
ft.  But  this  is  against  rule : 
which  excludes  amphibrachys 
from  the  odd  feet. 

2.  Udyiti  or  Vig&Chd,  Pr.  Vi- 
gm.  27  +30=57  c.  viz.  12+15+ 
12+18. 

3.  Vpagdi,  Pr.  Gihu.  27+2? 
=54  c.  viz.  12+15+12+15. 

4.  Gdi  or  Udgat'ha,  Pr.  Vg- 
gahi.  30+30=60  c.  viz.  12+18 
+ 12-1-18. 

5.  Aryag'Ui  or  Chandhaca,  Pr. 
Scandha.  32+32=64  c. 


8 ft.  complete.  (3+5=8  ft.  and 
12+20+12+  20=64  c. 

Species  16  (FafhyA,  &c.),  va- 
riations of  each  verse  10,800. 

In  Pr&crU  prosody,  28  species 
from  28  L.  8c  8 Ba.  to  1 L.  and  62 
Br. 

G,Chandric&,SangUi  orGit'kini, 
Pr.(?aAini.  30+32=  62  c.  viz.  12 
+ 18+12+20. 

~.Sug<ti,OTParigUi,  Pr.StBAini. 
32+30=62  c.  viz.  12+20+12+ 
18. 

Also 

6.  Sangili,  32+29=61  c. 
Aryi(7i  ft.)  + L.  in  both  verses. 

7.  SugUi,  32+27=59  c. 

L.  in  first  verse  only. 

8.  Pragiti,  30+29=59  c. 

+ L.  in  second  verse  only. 

9.  Anugiti,  27+32=59  c. 
Reverse  of  Sugfti. 

10.  Manjugiti,  29+30=59  c. 
Reverse  of  Pragfti. 

11.  Pi>fti,  29+29=58  c. 
Upagiti  + L.  in  both  verses. 

12.  Charugdi,  29+32=61  c. 
Reverse  of  Sangiti. 

13.  VnllaH,  32+30=62  c. 
Aryaglti — L.  in  last  verse. 

14.  LalUA,  30+32=62  c. 

— L.  in  first  verse. 

15.  Pramadd,  29+27=56  c. 
Upagiti  + L.  in  first  verse. 

16.  ChandricAf  27+  29=56  c. 
+ L.  in  last  verse. 

All  these  kinds  admit  16  spe- 
cies as  above : viz.  Pat'hya,  8cc. 
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II.  Matra  vritta  or  Matra  ch’handas,  of  Sanscrit 
Prosody. 


1.  VAITAI.fTA,  56  to  68c. 

1.  Vaitiliya,  14+16+14+16 
=60  c. 

End  in  C.  + I. 

Short  syllables  by  pairs  (even 
verses  not  to  begin  with 
2Tb.) 

2.  Apatalica,  End  in  D.  & S. 

3.  Aupnch'handasica,  16+18 
+ 16+18=68c.  End  in  C. 
& B. 

Each  kind  admits  8 varieties 
of  the  short  verse  and  13 
of  the  long ; from  3 long 
syll.  to  6 short  beginning 
the  one,  and  from  4 long 
syll.  to  1 long  and  6 short  in 
the  other. 

Also  the  following  species  un- 
der each  kind. 

1.  X>acsAiVwint>cd,beginwith  I. 
Comprising  2 varieties  of 
the  odd  verses. 

I.  I.  (or  Tb.);  and  4 of 
the  even  verses.  I.  B.  (or 
P*.  2d  or  4th  or  5 Bb.) 

2.  Uctiehya  vHUa,  odd  verses 
begin  with  I. 

3.  Trachya  vritta,  even  verses, 
C.  or  P*.4. 

4.  PravriUaca,  the  two  pre- 
ceding combined. 

5.  Apardntica,  16  x 4 = 64 
c.  (Prdch.). 

6.  ChaTuh&sint,  14x4  = 66  c. 
( Udich  ). 

2.  Matba  samaca,  16  (4  x 4) 
X 4=64  c.  End  S.  or  A.  Be- 
gin 8.  A.  D.  or  Pb. 


1.  Matra  samaca,  2d  ft.  S.  A. 
orD.  3d  ft.  A. 

2.  f^iUHca,  2i  Sc.or  Pb.  3d  8. 
or  D. 

3.  Vdnav&sica,  2d  8.  A.  or  D. 
3d  Sc.  or  Pb. 

4.  Chitra,  2d  Sc.  or  Pb.  3d 
A.  Sc.  or  Pb. 

5.  Upachitra,  2d.  S.  A.  or  D. 
3d  S.  or  D. 

6.  Padacttlaca,  the  above  in- 
termixed. 

The  1st  species  admits  24  va- 
rieties ; the  2d,  32  ; and  the 
3 next,  48  each.  The  va- 
riations of  the  last  species 
very  numerous. 

3.  GItyabta  or  Achaladhriti,  16 

X 4.  All  short  syllables. 

4.  Dwic’HAt<6iOA  ; or  Couplet. 

1.  iic’Ad  or  Ch(t3d,  32  Bb.  + 
16  L. 

Two  species ; Jyotish,\st  verse 
32  Bb.  2d  16  L. 

Saumya  or  AnangaertSd  1st 
verse  16  L.  2d  32  Bb. 

Also  1 §ic'hd  30  + 32  =62  c. 
lstVerse28BB.  +L.  2d30 
Bb.  + L. 

2.  Chttajd,  32+30=62  c. 

1st  30  Bb.  + L.  2d  28  Bb. 
+ L. 

3.  Chdlicd  or  Atiruchird  29 
+29=58  c.  27  Bb.  + L. 

Also  3 C%iificd29+31=60  c. 
1st  Verse  27  Bb.  + L.  2d  29 
Bb.  + L. 
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III.  Matra  vritta  of  Pracrtt  prosody  continued  from 
Table  I. 


8.  D6ha,  S.  Dwipal'ba,  13+ 

11  + 13+ll=48c. 

3 ft.,  viz.  odd  vene  6 + 4 + 3 ; 

even  verse  6+4+1. 

23  species  from  23  L.  +2  Br.  to 

48  Br. 

9.  Utcach'hd,  Pr.  Vccach'ha, 
11x6=66  c. 

6 verses,  3 ft.  each,  4+4+3. 

8 species,  from  66  Br.  to  28  L. 
+ 10  Br. 

1 0.  R6Ia  or  Ldla,  24  x 4=96  c. 
Pause  11  + 13.  Usually  end  in  L. 

12  species,  from  12  L.  to  24  Br. 

11. Gandhd,  Vr.  Gnndhana,  1/ 
+ 18+17+18=70  Syll. 

12.  Chatusbpadd  or  Chatusb- 
padicli,  Pr.  Chiiupdia,  ChaUpad, 
30  x 4 x 4=480c. 

16  verses:  71ft.4x7+l>. 

13.  Gbat't'a  & Ghat't'4nanda,31 
x2=62c.  10  + 8+  13=4x7+ 
3 Br.  or  11 +7+13=6+3x3+ 
S+4+3+2+2  Br. 

14.  Shat'pada  or  Shafpadicd, 
Pr.  Ch'happad,  96  + 56  = 162  c. 

Cdvya  24  (11  + 13  = 6 +4x4 
+2  Br.)+4=96,  Ullala  28  (16 
+ 13)  X 2=56.  Varieties  of  the 
Tetrastich  45,  from  96  Bn.  to  44 
L.+8  Br.  Varieties  of  the  whole 
stanza  71>  from  70  L.+12  Ba.to 
152  Br. 

15.  Prajjafica,  Pr.Poy'flftd,  16 
x4=64c.  4 ft.  End  in  Sc. 

16.  Atiliba  At'hilld,  Pr.  /Uili, 
16x4=64  c.  No  Sc.  End  in  P. 

17.  PAd4culaca,  Pr.  Culapod, 
16x4=64c.  6+4 X 2+2  L. 

18.  Radda  stanza  of  nine=ll6 
c.  viz. 


lst=15  c.=4  ft  viz.  3+4+ 
4+4.  End  in  Sc.  or  Pr. 
2d=12  c.=4  ft.  End  in  Pr. 
3d=15c.  End  in  U. 

4th=l  I c.  =3  ft.  End  in  Tr. 
5th=15  c.  End  in  1). 

6th  to  9th=D6h4  as  before. 
Five  species. 

19.  PadmAvatl,  Vr.Pdumd,  32 
X 4=128  c.  8 ft.  no  Sc. 

20.  Cun'd'alica,  Pr.  Cundalta, 
stanza  of  eight=142  c. 

Udha  + R6la  or  Can  a. 

21.  Gagan'dn^and,  25x4=100 
c.  20  syll.  viz.  5 L.  & 15  Br.  End 

in  1. 

22.  Dwipadt  or  Dwipada,  28x 
2=56  c.  6j  ft.  viz.  6+4+5+L. 

23.  C’hanji,  41x2=82  c. 

10  ft.  viz.  9 Pr.  + C. 

24.  Sic'hA,  28  X 2=56  c. 

7 ft.  viz.  6 Pr.  + Sc.  See  San- 
scrit metre. 

25.  MAW,  45x2=90  c. 

11  ft.  viz.  4x9+c.  +S. 

Also  25.  MaW  45+27=72  c. 

1st  verse  as  above,  2d  verse  Aiya. 

26.  Chiid'icalA,  Pr. Chuftald,  29 
x2=58c.  Half  the  D6h4+5. 

37.  SaurSsht'ra,  Pr.  SdraiVha, 
11  + 13+11+13=48  c. 

Reverse  of  the  U6h4. 

28.  HAcali,  14x4=56  c. 

3J  ft.  viz.  4 X 3 + L.  (syll.  1 1 or 
10).  ft.  D.  Pr.  or  a.  sometimes 
S.  Not  end  in  P.  S. 

29.  Madhubhava,  8x4=32  c. 
2 ft.  End  in  Sc. 

30.  Abhira,  1 1 x 4=44  c. 

7 + Sc.  or  D.  +1.  + Sc.orSc.+ 
Tr.  +Sc. 
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31.  Dan'd'acala,  32x4=1 28  c. 
4x4+6+2  + 8orl0  + 8 + 14. 
End  in  L. 

32.  Dfpaca,  10  x 4=40  c. 
4-1-5-f  Br.  usually  end  in  Sc. 

33.  Sinhavaldca,  Pr.  Sinhal/i'u 
16x  4=64  c. 

4  ft.  A.  or  Pb.  but  end  in  A. 

.34.  Plavangamd,  PT.Parangami, 
21  X 4=84  c 
6x3+1.  Begin  with  L. 

35.  LlUvati,  24  or  less  x 4= 
96  or  less.  6 ft.  or  less  ; not  end 
in  A. 

36.  Uarigiti,  28x4=112  c, 
5+6+  5 X 3 + L.  Should  begin 
with  Pr.  and  end  in  S. 

.37.  Tribhangi,  32  x 4 = 128  c. 
8 ft.  No  Sc.  End  in  L. 

38.  Durmila  or  Durmilica,  32 
X 4=128  c. 

10+8+14.  ft.  8. 

39.  Hfra  or  Hfraca,  23x4= 
92  c. 

4 ft.  viz.  6x3  + 5.  ft.6  Bb.  or  1 
L.  with  4 Br.  End  in  L. 

40.  Jaladhara  or  Jalaharan'a, 
32  x 4=128  c. 

Pauses  10+8+6+8.  ft.  8.  Gene- 
rally Pr.  End  in  A, 

41.  Madanagrfha  or  Madana- 


hard,  40x4=160  c. 
10+8+14+8=40. 

42.  Wahardsht'ra,  Pr.  Mara- 
haUa,  29  X 4=1 16  c. 

10+8+11+  or6+4xS+L.  + 
Bb. 

Also  the  following  kinds ; 

43.  Ruchird,  30  x 4 = 120  c. 
7i  ft.  end  in  L. 

44.  Calicd,  14  x 4=56  c. 
Pauses  8+6. 

45.  Vdsan'a,  20  x 4=80  c. 

4 ft.  End  in  C.  Pause  before  the 
last. 

46.  Chaurdla,  16  + 14  + 16+ 
14=60  c.  ft.  A.  orPB. 

47.  Jhalland,  37  X 4 = 148  c. 
71  ft.  5x7  + L.  Pauses  10+10+ 

10+7. 

48.  Ashdd'ha,  12  +7+12+7= 
38  c. 

49.  Mdlavi,  16+12+16+12= 
56  c. 

Long  verse  4 ft. , short  verse  end 
in  L. 

50. MatU,20x4=80c. 

5 ft.  no  Sc. 

51.  Rasamala,  24  x 4=96  c. 

6 ft. 

52.  Avalambaca,  13x4  = 52. 
3 ft.  4 X 2 + 5.  End  in  L. 


IV.  Metre  regulated  by  number  of  syllables. 


Vactra.  8x4=32  syll. 

2 ft.  between  2 syll.  The  spe- 
cies vary  in  the  2d  ft.  or  3d 
place. 

1.  Simple  P'adra. 

L.  or  Bb.  + M.  &c.  (except 
T R.  & A.  and,  in  the  even 
verse,  C.)  + B.  + L.  or  Bb. 
Therefore  1st  4th  & 8th  syll. 


either  long  or  short.  5th  short. 
6th  and  7th  lung.  Either  2d  or 
3d  long. 

V ariations  of  the  1st  verse  24 ; 

of  the  2d  20. 

2.  1‘at'hyd. 

1st  verse  as  above;  2d  with 
Sc,  for  2d  ft.  Hence  7tb  syll. 
short. 
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3.  ViparUa  pat'hjfa. 

The  preceding  transposed. 

4.  Chapala. 

1st  verse  with  Tr.  for  2d  ft. 
Therefore  6th  and  7th  syll, 
short 

5.  Vipuli. 

2d  verse  (some  say  1st,  others 
all)  with  7th  syll.  short. 
Therefore  2d  ft.  D.  Sc.  H.  or 
Tb. 


5 or  7 species:  Bha-vipula, 
1st  verse  (some  say  either) 
with  D.  for  2d  ft.  Ra-vipula, 
with  C.  for  2d  ft.  A^a-vipulh, 
2d  ft.  Tb.  Ta-vipula,  2d  ft. 
H.  Ma~vipuli,  2d  ft.  M.  Ya- 
vipula,  8 ft.  B.  Ja-vipuli,  2d 
ft.  Sc. 

No  instance  occurs  with  an  ana- 
pest  for  the  2d  ft.  or  3d 
place. 


V.  Acskara  ch'handas  or  Varna  vr'itta.  Metre  regulated 
by  number  and  quantity. 

Regular  or  uniform  metre ; the  stanza  being  composed  of 
equal  and  similar  verses.  From  one  to  five  syllables  in 
the  verse,  or  from  four  to  twenty  in  the  stanza. 


I.  UcTA  or  Uot’ha.  1 X 4=4. 
l.§rf,^.=L.  2Mahf,  /.=Bb. 

II.  Atyucta.  2x4=8. 

1.  Strf,  or  Cama,  2^=5'.  2. 
Rati,  or  Mahf,  l.g.=\.  3 Saru, 
g.  /.=T.  4.  Madhu,  Pr.  Mahu, 
2 /,=P. 

III.  MadhvI.  3x4=12. 

1.  Narf,  or  Tali,  tn.  = M.  2 
§aSf,  Pr.  StiiJ,  J/.=B.  3.  Priyd, 
Pr.  P»(f ; or  Mrigf,  r.  = C.  4. 
Raman'f,  or  Kaman'a,  s.=A.  5. 
Panchdla,  or  PanchtUa,  t.  = H. 

6.  Mrlg^ndra,  Pr.  Mulnda,  j.= 
Sc.  7.  Mandara,  M.=l).  8.  Ca- 
mail,  or  Caraala,  n.=TB. 


IV.  PRATISHf’HA.  4x4x16. 

I.  CanyA,  or  Tim'a,  Pr.  THh- 
ni.  m.  jr.  = 2 S.  2.  QhAri,  or 
Hdricd,  r.  /.=2  T.  3.  Nagilici, 
Lagdiicd,  Naginf,  or  Naganica, 
Pr.  NaginU,  or  NagAni,  j.  ^.= 
2 1.  4.  Satf,  n.j.=P.  I. 

V.  SurBATisnf’HA  5x4=20. 

I.  Pancti,  Acsharapancti,  or 
II ansa,  bh.  2^.=D.  S.  2.  Sam- 
mdhit,  m.  2 ^.=M.  S.  3.  HArf- 
tabandha,  or  Harf,  2 g.  1.2  g.  or 
t.  2 g.=S.  B.  4.  PriyA,  2 1.  r.= 
A.  I.  5.  Vamaca,  Pr.  Jamaca,n. 
2 /.=P.  Tb. 
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From  six  to  twenty~syllabUs  in  the  Verse, 


I.  GAyatrI.  6x4=24. 

I.  Tanumudbya,  ( = SPS. 

2.  Vidyull^c’ha,  or  §^sba,  Pr. 
Sesa,  2 m =3  S,  3.  SaSivadand, 
or  Cbauransa,  n y = 2 PS.  4. 
Vasumatf,  t s = S PI.  S.  Va- 
nita,  or  Tilaca,  Pr.  Dilla,  2 s= 
2 A.  6.  Ybdha,  or  Dwiyddbi, 
Pr.  yijiha,  2 r =T  S I.  7.  Cba- 
turansa,  Pr.  Cliaitvansa,  n y=2 
P S.  S.  Mant’bana,  or  Cama- 
vatara,  (balf  of  tbe  Sarmga),  2 
< = S I T.  9.  Sanc’banarl,  or 
Sdmardjf,  (half  of  the  Bhujan- 
gaprayita),  2 y=l  T S.  10.  Ma- 
latl,  Sumdiatf,  Yaaanta,  or  Ca- 
minicdnta,  2>=I  P T.  11.  Da- 
manaca,  2 n=3  P. 

II.  UsHNiH  7x4=28. 

1.  Cumaralalitd,  (2 -I-  5)  j s g 
= I + Tr.  S.  2.  Madaldc’ha, 
wt  r y = S D S.  3.  Hansamdla, 
* r g=  A T S.  4.  Madbumatf, 
2 » y = 2 P A.  6.  Sumanicd, 
r g 1=2  T C.  6.  Suvdaa,  nj  I 
= 2PD.  7.  Carahancha,  n s I 
= 2 P Sc.  8.  Sfrshd,  Pr.  Sisii, 
2 fn  g=2  S M, 

III.  ANUSHfuBH  8 X 4 = 
32. 

1.  Chitrapadi,  2 iA.  2 g = 2 
D S.  2.  Vidyunmala,  Pr.  By- 
jianala,  (4  + 4J)  2 m 2 y = 2 
S + 2 S.  3.  Man'avaca,  or  Ma- 
n'avacdcrid  a,  (4  + 4f)M.  1 1 g= 
TI  + T I.  4.  Hansaruta,  nn 
2 y + S D B.  5.  Praman'ica, 
Nagaawariipin'l,  or  Matallica,yr 
fy=4  I.  6.  Samanica,  or  Mal- 
lica,  r j g l=AT.  7.  Vitana, 
> t 2 y=2  ITS.  8.  Tungd,  2 


n 2 y =;  3 P S.  9.  Camala,  2 I 
nr=2P2I.  10.  Hansapadf,  2 
ym*  = 2STI.  II.  Matangf,m 
2 / m = S T I S.  12.  Rambha, 
n fyn»  = 2 P 2S. 

IV.  VrIhatI  9x4=36. 

1.  Ilalamuc’hl,  (3-|-0;,  r n s 

= C + 2 P I.  2.  Bhujagaii- 
duarita,  (7  + 2),  2 n tn  = 2 P 
A + S.  3.  Bhadrica,  r n r = 2 
T A I.  4.  Mabalacshmf,  3r  = 
T S B I.  A,  Sarangf,  or  Samgf, 
« y s = 2 P S A.  6.  Pavitra,  Pr. 
Payilid,  m bh.  s = 2 S P A.  7. 
Camala,  2 n a = 3 P A.  8. 
Bimba,  n a y = P Tb.  T 8.  9. 
Tdmara,  a 2 > = A I P T.  10. 
Rupamali,  r m = 3 S M.  11. 
Mao'imadhya  or  Man'ibandha, 
M.  r a = D 2 T I.  12.  Bhujan- 
gaaangata,  sj  r = A 3 I. 

V.  Pancti  10x4=40. 

1.  Suddhavirdj,  m 3 j g = 8 
T 3 I.  2.  Panava,  (S+S)  m n 
yy  = SD  + A8  or  mnyyss 
S D + A I.  3.  Maydrasarin'l,  r 
y r y = 4 T S.  4.  Matta,  (4  -p 
6),  f»  W.ay=  2 S + 2 P 8.  6. 
Upaat’hita,  (2-(-8)  I 2j g =s  S + 
2 A I.  6,  RucmaTatf  or  Champa- 
camala  ( 5+  5^)  M.  m a y D S + 
D S.  7.  Mandrama,  nrjg  = P 
4 1.  8.  Saoyucta,  P.  Sanjuid,  a 2 
yy=P  2T2  I.  9.  Sararatl,  3 bh. 
y = 2 D T I.  10.  Susbama,  t y 
AA.  y = S A S A.  11.  Amrlta- 
matf,  or  Amrilagati,  nj  ny  = P 
A P A.  12.  Hansf,  (4  + 6),  m 
AA.  fny  = 2STR.S.  13.  Cha- 
rumuc’hf,  » y AA.  y = P A S A. 
14.  Chandramuc'bf,  I n bh.  g= 
SP2A. 
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VI.  TRISHfUBH  11x4= 
44. 

1.  Indrnvajri,  2 tj2  g = Sl 
D T S-  2.  Up^ndravajra,y  t j 2 
^ = 2 I D T S.  3.  Upajati,  or 
Ac’hyanaci,  (14  species).  T/te 
two  foregoing  intermixed.  4.  D6- 
d'haca,  Baodhu  or  Nllaswardpa, 
3 M.  2 j = 3 D S.  5.  Salinl, 
(4+  7t),  m 2 I 2g=2S  + C 
T S.  6.  Vatdrinl,  (4  4-7 1),  m 
M.  < 2 y = 2 S 4-  A T S.  7. 
Bhramaravilasita,  (4  7 t),  m 

6h.  n I g = 2 S + 2 P A.  ». 
Rat'hdddiiata,  r n r I g = 2 T 
A 2 I.  !).  SwAgata,  r n bh.2  g 
= 2 T A P S.  10.  VrliitA  or 
Vritta,  (4  4-  7 t),  2ns2g  = 3 
PAS.  11.  fiyAnicA,  orSrdn'icA, 
T j r I g = i'P  C.  12.  Sumuc’hl, 
(54-6J),  n2jlg=P  A + 2A. 
13.  BbadricA,  2 n rlg=2  P A 2 
I.  14.  Maiirticamala,  Sr(,  Anu- 
cdla  or  Cudmaladanti,  (5  4-  6), 
M.  <n2ir  = I)S4-2PS.  IS 
Upast’hita,y  st  2 g=I  Ta.  S T S 
16.  Upachitra  or  Vi^AshicA,  3 s { 
g =:  3 A I.  17.  Cupurushajani- 
ti,  2 nr2^  = 2PA  IS.  18. 
AnavasitA,  n g bh.  2 g=-2  PS 
D S.  19.  Mdt'anaca,  t 2 j I g 
= S 3 A.  20.  MAlat'imAlA,  3 m 
2^  = 4SM.  21.  Damanaca, 
rnlg=\P  A.  22.  MadAndhA, 
m s j 2g  = 2,2'P 

VII.  JagatI  12x4=48. 

1.  VanAast’ha  or  VanAast’ha- 
vila,y<y»'  = 2 I T 31.  2.1n- 
dravanSA,  2<_;  r = S I T 3 I.  3. 
UpajAti,  the  two  foregoing  inter- 
mixed. 4.  Tdt'aca,  4 i = 4 A. 
•S.  Drutavilambita,  n 2 bh.  r = 
P I 2 A 1.  6.  ^rlputa  or  Puta, 


(8-1-4),  2»w»y  = 3PS-|-T 

S.  7.  Jaldddbatagati,  (6  4-  6), 

= I PI  4-  IP  I.  8.  Ta- 
ta or  Lalita,  2n7»r  = 3P2S 

T.  9.  CusumarichitrA,  (6  -)-  6), 

»^«j/  = 2PS4-2PS.  10. 
ChancbalAcsbicA,  Pramuditava- 
danA,  MandAcinl,  Gaurf  or  Pra- 
bba,  (7  4-  5), 2 n 2r  = 2 P A 4- 
B I.  11.  Bbujangapraj-Ata,  4g 
= I T 8 I T S.  12.  Sragvin'I  or 
Lacsbmidbara,  4r=TSITS 
I.  13.  PraniitAcshnrA,  tj2i  = 
A Sc.  2 A.  14.  CAntdtpAd’A  or 
Jaladharainala,  (4  -f-  8),  n>  bh.  3 
ra  = 2 S 4-  2 P 2 S or  AA.  m sm 
= D 3 D 2 S.  15.  VaiSwAdAvf, 
(54-7),  2ra2j7=MS4-TS 
B.  16.  NavaraAlin'i,  (8  4-  4), 
ny4A.i(  = 2P2T4-PS.  17. 
Cbandravartma,  (4  -(-  8{),  r » 
AA.r  = 2 T 4-  P 1>A.  18.  Pri- 
yamvadA,  n bh.j  r = P I P 3 I. 
19.  Man'imAlA,  (6  4-  6),  / y < y 
= SPS-)-SPS.  20.  LalitA,  ( 
bh.jr=S  I P 3 I.  21.  UjjwaK, 
2 n AA.  r = 3 P T2  I.  22  MA- 
latl  or  Varatanu,  (5  7)>  **  2 j 

r = PA-)-A2I.  23.  Tamarasa 
or  Lalitapada,  F>2yy  = 2P2D 
S.  24.  LalanA,  (5-|-7)  bh.m2  s 
=D  S 4"  D T I or  bh.  < » r = D 
S -1-  2 PA.  25.  Drutapada,  n 
AA.  » = P I 3 P S.  26.  VidyA- 
dbara,  (4  4-8).  4 m = 2 S -(-  4 

S.  27.  Saranga,  4/=SITSI 

T.  28.  MaucticadAma,  4/  = I 
P T I P T.  29.  Mddaca,  4 bh. 
= 4 D.  30.  Taralanayanf,  4 n 
= 6P. 

VIII.  AtijagatI,  13  X 
4=52. 

1.  Praharsbin'i,  (3-(-10)m  ri  j 
r/7  = M 4-  2 P 2 T S.  2.  Ru- 
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cliira,  or  Atiruchira,  (4-)-9)7  bh. 
*>5  = 2 I + 2 P T C.  3.  Mat- 
tamayiira,  or  M^vi,  (-1  + 9)  w» 

Jir=2  8+T  1 1)8.  4.  Gaurf, 
2 » 2 rg=3  P T S B.  5.  Man- 
jubhiahin'f,  Prab6dbit^,  Sunan- 
dinf,  or  Canacaprabhd  sjsj 
A I P 3 I.  6.  Chandricd, 
Cshamd,  Utpalinf,  or  Cul'ilagati, 
f7  + 6)2n2/^»=PA  + TS 
I.  7.  Calahansa,  Chitraratf,  or 
Sinhanida,  s j 2 t g =P  2 T P 
D S.  3.  Chancharicdvall,  ym2 
r^=I2SCTS.  9.  Chan- 
dral^c’bi,  (^  + J)nsryg  = 2 
P 1 + 2 T M.  JO.  Vidyut,  (6 
+ 7)  ns2t  g = 2 ¥ I + SI 
C.  11.  IWrlg^ndramue’ba,  n2j 
r z=  P A P 2 T 8.  12.  Tara- 
ca,  4 » ^ = 3 A P 8.  13.  Cal4- 
canda,  or  Canda  4 ^ / = B I T 
SIT.  14.  Pancajdvalf,  or  Pan- 
cdrall,  4A.  n 2y  / z=  D 2 P 2 D. 

15.  Cban’d'f,  2n2i^=  4 PDS. 

16.  PrabbavaU,  (4+9)  t bh.  sjg 
=S  I + 2 P T C. 

IX.  SaccarI,  14x4  = 
56. 

1 . Asambddba,  (S  + 9)  f»  in 
•t  2 = M 8 + 2 P A 8.  2. 
Aparijiti,  (7  + 7)  2 » r s / ^ 
2PA  + IAI  or  snr*/  g= 
P T A I A I.  3.  Prabaran'aealitA, 
or  C’alica,  (7+7)  2nbh.nlg  = 
2 P A + 2 P A.  4.  Vaaantati- 
laca,  Sinbdnnata,  Uddharabin'f, 
MadbumAdhavf,  or  §dbbdvati,  t 
M.  2y2^r  = S I P I P T 8.  6. 
Ldla,  or  AldlA,  (7  + 7)  m * to  bh. 

2 D 8 + S D 8.  6.  Indu- 
vadanA,  or  Vamsundarl,  bh.j  sn 
2^=TPTPTPS.  7.  Nadi, 
(7+7)2n/>2i^  = 2PA  + 
D T 8.  8.  Lacahmi,  ms!  bh. 

VOL.  II. 


25r=SDSTDS.  9.  Supavitra, 
(8  + 6)4n2i/  = 4P  + 2P8. 
10.  Madhyacabama,  (4+  10)  or 
Out'ila,  (4  + 6 + 4)  TO  AA.  n y 2 
^ = 2S+3P  + 2S.  11.  Prama- 
da,  njbh.j  lg=2  P 2 T P T I. 
12.  Manjarl,  (5+9)  sy  I g=. 
P 2 T P T 8 1.  13.  Caniarl,  (8 
+ 6)  n j AA,  2 ^ = 2 P 2 T P 
T S.  14.  SucAsara,  nr  nr  I g= 
P 2 I P 3 I.  15.  VAsantl,  mlnm 
2^r  = 2SDA2S.  16.  NAndf- 
muc’hf,  (7  + 7)2n2<2^  = 3 
P 8 IT  8.  17.  Cbacra,  or  Cha- 

crapAta,  AA.  3 n T 5 P I.  18, 
LllApavatJ,  (4  + 10)  4 to  2 ^ = 2 
8 + 58.  19.  Nat'apati,  An2  g 

=6  P + 8.  20.  Cdpavatl,  bh.  to 
stlg=TlS  D 8 T I. 

X.  Ati^accarI  15x4= 

60. 

1.  CbandrArartA,(7+8J)  4 n s= 
2PTb.+PTb.A.  2,MAlA,orSraj. 
(6  + 9)  4 a = 2 Tb.  + 2 Tb. 
A.  3.  Man'igoD'anicara,  (8  + 
7)4ns  = 4P  + 2PA.  4. 
MAIinf,  or  Nandfmuc’bf,  (8 
+ 7)2nTO2y  = 3PS  + CT 
8.  6.  ChandralAc’bA,  (7  + 8) 
TOr»*2y  = 2SB  + SITS. 
6.  Camacrid'A,  Lflac’bAIa,  or  SA- 
brangicA  and  Sarangaca,  5 m = 
6 8 M.  7.  Prabhadraca,  or  Su- 
bhadraca  and  Sucesara,  (7  + 8 
n>AA.7  r = 2 PC  + P3I.  8. 
ElA,  (5  + 10)  i y 2 n y r=  A I 
+ 4 I T.  9.  UpamAIinf,  (8  + 
7)  2 n < AA.  r = 3 P T + 8 A I. 
10.  Vipinatilaca,  n * n 2 r = 2 
PITb.  TS  I.  11.  ChitrA,  3 to 
2y  = 3 8 M I T8.  12.  Tun'- 
aca,  or  ChAmara,  (8  L 7 Bb,  = 
23  c.)  = 6 T C.  13.  BhramarA- 
™11,  5 » = 5 A.  14.  Manabanaa, 
M 
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ON  SANSCRtr  AND 


<2 y W/.r  = AIP2  T21.  15. 
.^arabha,  or  SaSicala,  4 n -j-  4 = 
6 I*  A,  16.  Nisipala,  b/i.jsn  r 
=UIP1P2I.  17.  t'lsara,  r» 
2 //A.  r =2T3  A I.  18.  Hansa, 
(8+7)  »2yrif  = 2P  D3TS. 

XI.  AsHfi,  16x4=64. 

1.  HIshabhagajavilaaita,  orOa- 
jaturan^avilasita,  (7+9)  4A.  r 3 » 

= 1)  2 T + 3 P A.  2.  Viin'- 
in(,  n y Ut.jrgz=‘>  P 2T  P 2 T S. 
3.  Ohitra,  Chilrasanga,  Atisun- 
dara  or  Chaachala  (double  Sa- 
manica)  rj  rj  r /=8  T.  4.  Pnn- 
chachamara,  Naracha,  or  Nara- 
cha,  (double  Pramdiiird),  j r j r 
jg=z%T,  5.  Dbfralalita,  AA.  r « 
rnj=l)2TP2TA.  G.C’ha. 
gati,  Nila,  I.ila  <>rAAwagati,  5 
bh.  j = 4 I)  T 1.  7-  Cbacila  (8 
+8)  bh.  sm  t n A S+S  1) 
A.  8,  Madanalalita,  (4  + 6 + 6) 
mbh.n  ni«^  = 2 S+2P  1 + S P 1. 
9.  Praveiralalita,  mn  s r g=\  2 8 
2 P 1 T 8.  10.  Garud'aruta,  nj  bh. 
y<^  = 2P2TPTSI.  ll.ftai- 
lasic'ha,  (16  or5  + 6 + S)  bb.r 
n2AA.i^  = l)2T3A  or  1)  T+T 
PT+  I A.  12.  Varayuvali,  AA. 
r 2n^=  D 2 T 8 2 P A.  13. 
Brahmenipaca,  (double  l^idgun- 
nuild)  5 m g ■=  % S.  H.Achala- 
dbrita,  or  Gilydrgd,  5 n /=  8 P. 
15.  Pinanitamba,  (4+5+7)  m t 
gmsg  = 'i,  S + I)  8 +8  1)  8.  16. 
Yauvananiatin,  (5  + 11)  AA.  3 to  s 
g=  D 8+3  8 D 8. 

XII.  Atyashti,  17x4= 

68. 

1.  Sic’harin’f,  (6+ 1 1)  jp  m n .» 
AA. 1 28  + 2 P 1 D I.  2. 
Prit’lmi,  (8  + 9)  j sjsg  Ig  = I 
P21  + TB.TS1.  .3.  Van.Aapa- 


trapatita,  or  VanSapatra,  (10  + 
7)AA.  rn  bh,  n I g=V  2 T A + 2 
PA.  4.  Harin'i,  (6+4+7  or4+ 
6 + 7)n-''»»'»Ai/  = 2Pl+2S 
+ IAI.  5.  MandAeranta,  (4  + 6 

+7)  TO  AA.  u2r2 ^=2  8 + 2 P I 
+ C T S.  6.  Narcut'aca,  or 
Nardhat'aca  (7+10), or  Avitat'ha 
(I7+),  njbh.2  J I g = Tr.  2]  + 
Tr.  r 1 A.  7"  COcilaca,  (7  + 6 
+ 4J  or  8 + 5 + 4t)=Ta.  2 1 + 
PlP+Tl.  8.  Hari.(6+4+7) 
2n  mr4/p=3P+2S+lAI. 

9.  Canta,  or  Crania,  (4+6+7)  y 

AA.nrs/if=lS  + 2PI  + IAI. 

10.  Chitralec’ba,  or  Atiaayani, 

(10  + 7)2*y  AA.y2.v  = 2A  2 1 

+ Tk.  T S.  11.  MAIadhara,  or 
V'ananialadbara,  nsjnylg  = 2 
P 2 I Tr.  T S 1.  12.  Harin'i,  (4 
+6+7)  TO  AA.  n my  lg=2  8+2 
P I+S  BI. 

XIII.  DiirTti,  18x4  = 
72. 

1.  Cusuiiiitulatu  vdllita,  (5+6 
+7)  min  Sy=  .M  S+2  P 1+C 
T 8.  2.  Mabaiualira,  Naracha, 
Lata,  Vanamala,  (10+8t)  2 » 4 
r = 3 PTS  + 1 T 8 I.  3.  Su- 
dbu,(6  +6  +6)  ^ TO  n s t 4=1  2 S 
+2  PT+SP  1.  4.  Harin'apluta, 
(8+5+5)TO4  2yAA.  r = ST2I 
+ A I+A  I.  5.  ASwagati,  5 AA. 
4 = 5 DA.  6.  Chitralec’ha,  (4  + 
7+7)  TO  2 n 2 / = S 3'  + P Tr. 

8 + 1 T M.  7'  Bhramarapada, 
AA.r3»TO=D2T3P  A 8.  8. 
.^rdiilalulita,  (12  + 6)m  sj  sis 
=S  D 2 T A + 8 P I.  9.  Sar- 
diila,  (12+6)  m sjs  r ?n=S  D 2 
TA+T2  8.  10.  Oaara,  (4+7 
+7)  TO  AA.  n y 2 r =2  S+2  P A 
+ 8 I C.  11.  Naudana,  (11  + 
7)  n y AA.  y 2 r=2  P T 1)  I +2  I 
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C.  12.  Chilrosiiia,  Chitralec'ha, 
(4+7+7)  m »»3  j,  = 2 S + 2 
P A + C T S.  13.  Chala,  4+7 
+7)*n  bh.  n j b/i.  r=2  S+2  P A 
+ 1 A I.  14.  Vibudhaprija,  (8+ 
lot)  r s 2 J bh.  r = 2T  2 I + 
P 2 T 2 T.  15.  Manjfra,  2 m bh. 
m s m=3  S D S D 2 S.  16.  Crfd- 
4chandra,6if=I  T P I T P I T P. 
17-  Charcharl,  r s2j  bh.  r=T  D 

1 D2T2I. 

XIV.  AtidhrTti,  19  X 
4=76. 

1.  Sarddla^crldita,  or  Adrddla, 
(12  +7)msjs2tg  = S 1)2T 
A + S 1 C.  2.  Mt^havisp+ur- 
jita,  or  Viamita,  (6+6+7)  ,V  m 
ns2rg  = J 2S+2P  I+C  T S. 
3.  Panehaehdmara,  2 n + alter- 
nate /=Tb.  P 7 I.  4.  Poahpa- 
ddma.  (5  + 7 + 7)rntn.r2r  g= 
M S+2  P A + C r S.  5.  Ilirabd, 
{•'>+  7 + 7)  m In  s 2 I g=M  S+2 
P A + H S I.  6.  Ch’haya,  (6+6 
+7  or  12  + 7)i/  n n s bh.  t g=\ 

2 S +2  P I + D S I.  7.  Maca- 
randied,  (6+6+7)^  mn  s 2jg 
=I  2 S + 2 P I + I A I.  8.  Sa- 
mudratatd,  (8+4  +7)jsj  , I (,h. 
5t=IP2I  + PI+si  A.  9.  Sh- 

(.l'\~l-\-b'^virbh.ngng 
= M T S + 2 P A + D I.  10. 
Man'iinanjarf,  y bh.  n yj  g=z\ 
S2PA2T2I.  11.  Chandra, 
mala,  or  Chandra,  (10  + 9)  3 nj 
2n/  = SP  + l)3P.  12.  Dha- 
valanca,  or  Dharala,  6 n ^ = 8 P 
A.  13.  Sambhti,  (7+6+6)  a t 9 
bh.  2 m g=A  & A3S. 

XV.  CrIti,  20x4=80. 

1.  Suvadana,  (7+7+6)  wi  r bh. 
nybh.  /^2SB+2P  A+S  PI. 

2.  Vritta,  or  Gandaca,  rj  ry  ry 


.9/=10T.  3.  fidbba,  (6  + 7 + 
7)ym2n2t2  g=\  2 S+2  P A 
+T  SB.  4 Oltica,  or  Gita,  s 2 
j bh.  r s lg=A  I P 2 T 2 I A I. 

XVI.  PracrTti,  21x4 
=84. 

1.  Sragdhnni,  (7  + 7 + 7)  m r 
M.  7(3j(  = 2SB  + 2PA  + 
T S B.  2.  Salilanidbi,  Sarasf, 
Siddhaca,  Sadivadana,  or  DhrT- 
taSrl,  njbh.3jr=2PTD  1 + 
2 A 2 1 . 3.  Nartndra,  bh.  r 2 n2 
y,p=D2T3P2DS. 

XVII.  AchIti,  22x4= 

88. 

1.  Bhadraca,  (10  + 12)  bh.  r n 
rnr»^D2TA  + I Tr.2  TA. 

2.  Madird,  or  Lalitd,  7 bh.  g =(> 
DTI.  .3.  llansl,  (8+14)  2 TO  2 
g4n  2(7=4S+6  P S. 

XVIII.  VicrIti,  23x4 
=92. 

1.  Aswalalita,  or  Adritanayd, 
(11  + 12)  n J bh.  j bh.J  bh.  I <7= 
2 P T D I + I Tb.  T D I,  2. 
Mattdcrid'a,  or  Vdjivdhana,  (8+ 
1.5)2m<  4n/^7=4S+6  P A.  3. 
Sundarf,  (7  + 6 + 10)  2 jr  i*.  s < 
2y  = APS  + 2PS  + 2 D.  4. 
Malatl,  or  Madamattd,  7 bh.2 g 
=7  D S.  5.  Chitrapada,  7 bh.  I 
g=7  D I.  Mallicd,  7 j Iff  = 4 P 
T I P T I P T I A. 

XIX.  SancrIti,  24  X 4 
=96. 

1.  Tanwl,(5  +7  +12 or  12+12) 
bh.tn  s2bh.nff=D  S+2  P A+2 
D 2 P S.  2.  Durmild,  8 s = 8 A. 

3.  Cirlta,  8 bh.=H  D.  4.  Jana- 
ci,  8r=T  SI  TS  I TS  I T 8 I. 
5.  Madhdvicd,  7>  I P T I P T 
I P T 1 P S. 

M 2 
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XX.  AticrIti,  25  X 4 

100. 

I . Crannchpada,  (5  + 5 + 8 + 
7)  bh.  »n»AA.4n^=l>S+D8 
4 P + 2 P A.  2.  Satnbhu,  8 
mg=  11  S M. 


XXI.  UtcrIti,  26x  4 = 
104. 

1.  Bhujaiigavyrtnibhita,  (8  + 
11  4-7)2m<3»r«  lg=  4S  + 
4 P A + 1 A I.  2.  Apavaha,  (9 
4-6+  0 +5)  7»6n»2^  = SP2 
P + 3 P+3  P+A  S.  3.  Gaun, 
8»?»2i;  = 13S. 


From  27  to  999  syllables  in  the  verse. 


DaSAaca,  27x4=108  to  999x4 
=3,9%. 

1 . Chan'd'avriaht'iprayata,  2 « 

7r=2Ta.7C. 

2 Prachita,  2 n 8 &c.  r. 

.325  spt'cies  from  9 to  333  feet, 
viz.  2d  Arn'a,  2 n 8 r.  3d  Ar- 
n'ava,  2 n 9 r.  4th  Vyala,  2 n 10 
r.  6th  Jimiita,  2 » 1 1 r &c. 

Or  3.  Prachita,  2 n 7 &c.  y = 2 
Tb.  7&C.  B. 


4.  Mattamatangalilacara,  9 &c.  r 
=9  &c.  C. 

5.  Sinhavicranta,  2 » 10  &c.  r. 

6.  Cuauina-stavaca,  9 &c.  a = 9 
&c.  A. 

7.  Anangaa'ec’hara,  Ig  Ig  &c,  = 
15&C.  T. 

8.  Asdcumanjari,  r j &c.  = 15 
he.  T. 

Also  SalCra,  2jt8»a  = S12 
P A. 


VI.  Half  equal  Metre;  the  stanza  being  composed  of  equal 
and  similar  couplets;  but  the  couplets,  of  dissimilar  verses. 


1.  Upachitra,  (f))o;d<i+  T6- 
marasa)  I at  3 verse  3 s lg  = 3A 
I.  2d3AA.  2^=3DS. 

2.  Drutaroadbyd,  {Dbdhaca  + 
Tdmarasa).  1st  3 bh.  2g  = 3 D 

S.  2d  n 2;>  = 2P  2D  S. 

3.  VApavatl,  {Upnehitra — pe- 
nult Bb.  in  1st  verse).  1st  3 s g 
=2  A P S.  2d  3 bh.  2 D S. 

4.  Bhadravirij  (species  of  Au- 
pach' handasicn)  1st  < j r ^=S  P 
2 T S.  2d  m 2 D 2 T S. 

6.  Cdtumati,  1st  s j s g = A I 
Tb.  S.  2d  4A.  r » 2 g = T.  2 I 
Tb.  S. 

6.  Ac'hyanaci  ( Upajiii  viz.  al- 
ternate tndravajra  and  Vpin- 


dravaj'ra;  some  say  one  verse 
Indrewajra,  three  Uphtdravnjrn.) 
1st  (and  3d)  2 tj  2 g=S  I D T S. 
2d(and4tb,  some  say  3d)y  <y+2 
g=2  I D T S. 

7.  ViparltAc’hvAnaci  {the  con- 
vene of  the  preceding)  Istj  tj  2 
g=2  I D T S.  2d  2 t >2  g=S  I 
DTS. 

8.  Marin'apIutA  {Drutavilam- 
bits — one  syllable)  1st  3 s /g  = 
3AT.  2dn2iA.r=PI2  A I. 

9.  A paravactraC species  of  Pai- 
tattt^a  or  Bhadrica  + Maloti).  1st 
2n  r Ig  = 2 P A 2 1.  2dn2jr 
+ P2  A2I. 

10.  PushpiUgrA  (species  of 
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Aupach'handasicn).  1st  2 n r y 
= 3P2TS,  2in2jrg  = 2V 
D2  T 8. 

11.  Yavamatf,  l8tr_7'r_;  = 6 
T.  2djrjrg  = 5 I B. 

12.  Sie’hA.  lst28/i;=7TB. 

I.  2d  30  I g =7  Tb.  P I. 

13.  C*tianja,  l9t30/^  = 7TB^ 
P.  2d28/^  = 7TB.I. 


14.  Laliti,  lstr»/j=2T2 

I.  2dsnjg=K  Tb.  2 I. 

15.  Caumudl.  {hhadrica  + 
Chanchalacshicd  3).  lit  2 nr  I g 
= Tb.  P3T.  2d  2»2r=3P 
TS  I. 

16.  Manjusaurabha  {Malafi  -\- 
Manjubhashini)  1st  n 2^‘  r = 
2PT31.  2dsjsjg=zM  P3I. 


VII.  Unequal  Metre;  the  stanza  being  composed  of 
dissimilar  verses. 


1.  Udgfata,  1st  verse  sjsl  = 
A I Tk.  T.  2dnsj  (T=ra.  A 2 
I.  Sdbh.njig  = T Tb.  2 A. 
4lh  s jsjg  = A \ P 3 I. 

2 varieties : viz.  Saurabhacn,  3d 
verse  r n bh.g  = T D 2 A.  Lolita, 
3d  verse  2 n 2 » = 2 Tb.  2 A. 

2.  Upast'hitaprachupita,  1st 
verse  m sj  bh.  2 g=S  D 2 T D S. 
2d  r^^A2  P2TS.  3d2ns 
=3  P A.  4th  3 nj  g = 5 P D S. 
2 varieties:  \ix.  f^’ordbamana,  3d 
verse  2»s2ns=.3PA3PA; 
iuddbavirdlrishabha,  3d  verse  t 
yr=S  A2I. 


3.  Padachatururdha,  increasing 
in  arithmetical  progression  from 
8 to  20  syll.  viz.  1st  verse  8,  2d 
12.  3d  16.  4th  20. 

6 species : viz.  ylpidd.  End  in  S. 
Rest  Bb.  PralgapiSa,  Begin  with 
S or  begin  and  end  with  S.  Mnn- 
jari  or  Calico,  1st  and  2d  verses 
transposed  12  +8  + 16  + 20. 
Lavali,  1st  and  3d  transposed  16 
+ 12  + 8 + 20.  Amr^tadkira, 
1st  and  4th  transposed  20+12+ 
+ 16+8. 


VIII.  Supplement,  under  the  denomination  of  GAt’hA. 


1.  Stanzas  comprising  four  un- 
equal verses,  constituting  a metre 
not  described  by  K'ritcrs  on  pro- 
sody. 

2.  Stanzas  comprising  more  or 
fewer  verses  than  four;  viz.  three, 
five,  siz,  &c. 


3.  Any  metre  not  specified  by 
PiNOALS. 

4,  Metre  not  specified  by  any 
writer  on  prosody. 
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Introductory  Remarks, 
Prefixed  to  the  Ekiition  of  the  HiTopAnfesA, 
Published  at  Calcutta.  IHO-J.  4to. 


To  promote  and  facilitate  the  study  of  the  ancient  and 
learned  language  of  India,  in  the  Collie  of  Fort  William, 
it  has  been  judged  requisite  to  print  a few  short  and  easy 
compositions  in  the  original  Sanscrit.  The  first  work 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  and  inserted  in  the  present  volume, 
under  its  title  of  Hit&padesa,  or  ‘ Salutary  Instruction,’ 
had  been  translated  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  by  the  late  Sir 
William  Jones,  as  the  text  of  a very  ancient  collection 
of  apologues,  familiarly  known,  in  the  numerous  versions 
of  it,  under  the  name  of  ‘ Fables  of  Pilpay.’  The  great 
advantage,  which  may  be  derived  by  students,  from  con- 
sulting correct  translations,  at  their  first  acquaintance  with 
Sanscrit  literature,  has  indicated  this  work  as  the  fittest  for 
selection ; although  it  be  not  strictly  the  original  text,  from 
which  those  beautiful  and  celebrated  apologues  were  trans- 
ferred into  tlie  languages  of  Persia,  and  of  the  West. 

In  the  concluding  line  of  the  poetical  preface  to  the 
f/itvpadesa,  it  is  expressly  declared  to  have  been  drawn 
from  the  Panchatantra  and  other  writings.  The  book, 
thus  mentioned  as  the  chief  source,  from  which  that  col- 
lection of  fables  was  taken,  is  divided  into  five  chapters,  as 
its  name  imports  : it  consists,  like  the  Hitopadesa,  of  apo- 
logues, recited  by  a learned  Brahman  named  Vishnu  sar- 
MAN,  for  the  instruction  of  his  pupils,  the  sons  of  an  Indian 
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monarch ; but  it  contains  a greater  variety  of  fables,  and 
a more  copious  dialogue,  than  the  work,  which  has  been 
cliiefly  compiled  from  it ; and,  on  compansou  with  the 
Persian  translations  now  extant,  it  is  found  to  agree  with 
them  more  nearly,  than  that  compilation,  both  in  the  order, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  tales  are  related. 

To  compare  them,  it  has  been  first  necessary  to  exclude 
all  the  additions,  which  have  been  made  by  translators. 
Tliese  have  been  explained  by  Abu’lfazl,  with  the  history 
of  the  publication  itself,  in  the  preface  to  his  own  version, 
entitled  Ayar  danish  ; and  by  Husain  WAez,  in  tlie  in- 
troduction to  the  Anwari  Suhaili. 

They  recite  from  Abu’lmala’s  preface  to  his  translation 
of  the  Cal'ila/i  u Damnah,  that  BabzOyah,  an  eminent 
and  learned  physician,  being  purposely  sent  into  Hindustan 
by  NCshIrvan,  king  of  Persia,  brought  a transcript  of 
this  with  other  books,  which  were  preserved  among  the  best 
guarded  treasures  of  the  kings  of  India : and  it  was  imme- 
diately translated  into  Pehlevi,  for  the  gratification  of  the 
Persian  monarch,  under  the  superintendence  of  his  minister 
Buzerchumihh. 

From  this  version  \n' Pehlevi,  by  Buzerchumihh,  or 
by  Barzuyah,  (and  which  is  said  to  have  borne  the  title 
of  Humayun  namek,  Jawidan  khird,  and  testament  of 
Hushaik,)  the  book  was  translated  into  the  Arabic  language 
by  Imam  Abu’lhasan  Abdullah  benu’l  Mukaffa,  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  Abu'ljafer  MansC'R, 
second  khalif  of  the  house  of  Abb.as.  From  Arabic,  it 
was  restored  into  Persian,  by  direction  of  Abu’l  Hasan 
Nasru’ddIn  Ahmed,  a prince  of  tlie  race  of  SAman  ; 
and  was  clothed  in  verse  by  the  poet  ROdaci,  for  Sultan 
MahmCd  SabactagIn.  It  was  again  translated  into 
prose,  from  the  Arabic  of  Abdullah,  by  desire  of  Abu’l-. 
muznfr  Bahram  shah,  son  of  Sultan  MasaOd,  a de- 
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scendaot  of  5u//an  Mahm6d  of  Ghazna:  and  tliis  version, 
the  author  of  which  was  Abu’lmala  Nasrullah,  is 
the  same  which  has  been  since  current  under  the  title  of 
Calilah  u Damnah.  It  underwent  a revision,  and  received 
the  embellishment  of  flowery  language  from  Husain  WAez 
CAshafI,  at  the  suggestion  of  Amir  Shaikh  Ahmeu, 
suraamed  SuhailI,  a chieftain  commanding  under  <Suftan 
Husain  MIrzA,  of  the  house  of  Taimyr  ; and  this  highly 
polished  version  is  named  from  the  author’s  patron  Anwari 
SuhaiU.  It  was  lastly  revised,  and  put  into  plainer,  but 
elegant  language,  by  Abu’lfazl,  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  the  Emperor  Ac  bar. 

Tliis  amended  translation  comprises  sixteen  chapters ; 
ten  of  which,  as  Abu’lfazl  states  in  his  preface,  were 
taken  from  the  Hindi  original  entitled  Caratac  and 
Dawanac;  and  six  were  added  by  Buzerchumihr, 
namely,  the  four  last,  containing  stories  recited  by  the 
Brahman  BIdpAi,  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  King 
DabishlIm  ; and  the  two  first,  consisting  of  a preface  by 
Buzf.rchumihr,  with  an  introduction  by  BarzOyah. 
Both  these  introductory  chapters  had  been  omitted  by 
Husain  Waez,  as  foreign  to  the  original  work ; but  he 
substituted  a different  beginning,  and  made  other  additions, 
some  of  which  are  indicated  by  him,  and  the  rest  are  fiointed 
out  by  Abu’lfazl;  who  has  nevertheless  retained  them, 
as  appendages  not  devoid  of  use,  and  therefore  admissible 
in  a composition  intended  solely  to  convey  moral  instruction. 
The  whole  of  the  dramatic  part,  including  all  the  dialogue 
between  DabishlIm,  king  of  India,  and  BfopAi  or 
PiLPAi,  a Brahman  of  Sarandip,  as  well  as  the  finding  of 
Hushenk’s  legacy,  (from  both  which  the  work  itself  has 
derived  two  of  the  names,  by  which  it  has  been  most  fre- 
quently distinguished  ;)  appears  to  have  been  added  by  the 
translators,  although  the  appellations  of  the  king,  and  of 
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the  philosopher,  are  stated  to  be  of  Indian  origin.*  For 
Abo’lfazl  has  inserted  the  story  at  the  close  of  the  second 
chapter ; after  expressly  declaring,  in  one  place,  that  the 
substance  of  the  work  begins  with  the  third ; and  in  another, 
that  the  two  first  were  added  by  the  author  of  the  Pehlevt 
translation. 

Setting  aptart  then  the  dramatic  introduction,  in  which 
the  Persian  differs  from  both  the  Panchatantra  and  the 
Hitopadesa,  and  beginning  the  comparison  from  the  third 
chapter  of  the  Calilah  u Damnah,  it  is  found,  that  the  fable 
of  the  oxf  and  lion,  with  all  the  subsequent  dialogue  be- 
tween the  shakals  Caraiuca  and  Damanaca,  constituting 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Panchatantra,  corresponds  with  the 
Persian  imitation ; excepting,  however,  a few  transpositions, 
and  the  omission  of  some  apologues,  as  well  as  the  insertion 
of  others. 

Thus  the  fable  of  ‘ The  Ape  and  the  Carpenter’s  wedge,' 
which  is  first  in  both  works,  is  immediately  followed,  in  the 
Panchatantra,  by  that  of  ‘ The  Shakal  and  the  drum but 
the  Persian  translators  have  here  introduced  a different 
apologue.  They  have  placed  the  story  of  ‘ The  Thief  and 
the  Mendicant,’ with  others  included  in  it,  immediately  after 


* Husain  Warz  and  Abu’lfazi.  explain  as  equivalent  to 

the  Persian  term  Hac'im  mehrban  ; and,  according  to  the  ingenious 
conjecture  of  Sir  William  Jonks,  that  appellation  is  corrupted  from 
the  Sanscrit  Vaidya  priyn.  The  name  of  DlaiSHLfM,  interpreted 
Padshah  buzurg,  or  great  King,  has  not  so  striking  a resemblance  to 
any  Sanscrit  term  of  the  same  signification.  Pilpai  appears  to  be 
Persian ; and  in  some  copies  of  the  Anwari  Suhaili  (for  the  passage 
is  ivanting  in  others),  it  is  mentioned  to  have  been  translated  from  the 
Hindi  Hastipat;  which,  in  Sanscrit,  bears  the  same  meaning,  viz. 
elephant's  foot. 

t The  Persian  name,  Shanzebah  (for  so  the  word  should  be  read, 
and  not,  as  written  in  many  copies,  Shitlerbah),  is  evidently  formed  on 
the  fidiMcrlt  name  for  this  ox,  Sanj'ivaca. 
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tliat  of  ‘ The  Fox  and  the  drum  but  the  Panchatantra 
interposes  another  tale,  the  omission  of  which,  however, 
induces  no  imputation  on  the  good  taste  of  the  translators. 
They  have  next  substituted  two  fables,  (‘  The  Sparrow,  the 
Hawk,  and  the  Sea,’  and  ‘ The  Refonned  Tyrant ;’)  for  a 
story  of  a wheelwright’s  marriage  with  a king’s  daughter. 

The  next  three  fables  are  alike  in  the  S/inscrit  and  Per- 
sian ; but  two,  which  follow  (viz.  ‘ The  Louse  and  the  Bug,’ 
and  ‘'The  Blue  Shakal,’)  are  omitted  by  the  translators ; who 
have  evinced  their  judgment  in  the  rejection  of  the  first. 

The  fable  of  ‘ The  Three  Fish,’  is  placed  next  by  the  Per- 
sian authors,  and  is  followed  by  five  others,  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  Panchatantra.  These  are  succeeded  by  three 
more,  which  are  placed  by  the  Sanscrit  author,  immediately 
after  the  fable  of  ‘ The  Blue  Shakal,’  and  before  that  of  ‘ The 
Three  Fish.’ 

Here  the  Panchatantra  introduces  a story  of  an  elephant, 
whose  death  was  procured  through  the  means  of  a gad-fly, 
by  birds  whom  he  had  aggrieved.  But  it  has  been  omitted 
in  the  Persian,  and  so  has  the  next  table,  of  ‘ ITie  Lion  and 
the  Leopard.’ 

The.  remaining  apologues,  belonging  to  the  first  chapter, 
are  alike  in  both  works ; excepting  that  of  ‘ The  Gardener, 
the  Bear,  and  the  Fly,’  which  is  inserted  liist  but  one,  in 
the  Persian  translation ; but  which  does  not  occur  in  the 
Panchatantra. 

Many  of  these  fables  are  also  found  in  the  Ilithpadeia,  but 
arranged  in  quite  a diflTerent  order,  being  intersjiersed  with 
others,  through  the  three  last  chapters  of  that  compilation. 

Without  further  particularizing  the  variations  of  the  Per- 
sian from  the  Samcrit,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the 
five  chapters  of  the  Panchatantra  agree,  in  the  subject,  and 
in  llie  general  arningement  of  the  fables,  with  the  third, 
fifth,  sixth,  si'venlh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  chapters  of  the  .^yar 
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danish : and  that  more  than  half  of  the  fables,  contained  in 
that  part  of  the  Persian  work,  which  purports  to  have  been 
derived  fram  the  Indian  text,  corresponds  exactly  to  similar 
apologues  in  the  Sanscrit.  In  most  instances  of  omission, 
a reason  may  be  easily  conjectured  for  the  rejection  of  the 
original  stories : and  those,  which  have  been  substituted 
for  them,  as  well  as  the  few  contained  in  the  remaining 
chapters,  which  are  not  avowedly  additional,  may  have  been 
taken  by  the  first  translator,  either  from  other  Indian  works, 
(for  B akzOyah  is  stated  to  have  brought  more  than  one 
book  from  Hindustan ;)  or,  though  not  acknowledged  by 
him,  may  have  been  drawn  from  different  sources.  It  pro- 
bably was  more  his  design  to  present  to  the  King  of  Persia 
a pleasing  collection  of  apologues,  than  a strictly  &ithful 
translation  of  a single  Indian  work. 

This  collection  of  fables  has  been  translated  more  fie- 
quently,  and  into  a greater  variety  of  languages,  than  any 
other  composition  not  sacred ; and,  although  the  earliest 
paraphrase,  in  Pehlevi,  be  now  lost,  its  Arabic  version  is 
extant,  or  lately  was  so ; and  may  be  easily  verified  through 
the  translations  made  into  more  than  one  language,  upon 
the  Arabic  text. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  another  Arabic  version  said 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  original  text  of  a pretended 
king  of  India  named  Isam,  three  hundred  years  before  the 
time  of  Alexander  ; or  to  mention  that  made  from  the 
testament  of  Hushenk  (entitled  Jawidan  khird),  by 
Hasan,  son  of  Suhail,  Minister  of  al  Mam£n,  the 
seventh  khalif  of  the  Abhusi  d)ma8ty.  For  both  these  pre- 
tended versions  are  probably  the  same  with  Abdu’llah’s, 
but  erroneously  ascribed  to  other  authors. 

From  his  Arabic  text,  a Greek  translation,  entitled  Ste- 
phanites  and  Ichnelates,  was  completed,  seven  hundred 
yeare  ago,  by  Simeo  Sethus,  for  the  Emperor  Alexius 
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CoMNENUs.  One  in  Syriac,  under  the  title  of  Calaileg 
and  Damnag,  is  probably  taken  from  the  Arabic,  though 
purporting  to  be  derived  immediately  from  the  Indian  text. 
The  Turkish  versions  (for  there  are  more  than  one)  have 
been  derived  mediately  or  immediately  from  the  Arabic; 
and  several  Latin  and  Italian  translations  have  been  drawn 
from  the  Greek  of  Seth  us  ; not  tomendou  another  Latin 
one  from  the  Hebrew,  nor  the  German  and  Spanish  versions 
from  the  Latin  and  the  Italian.  All  these,  as  well  as  the 
French  translations  of  Gaulmin,  David  Said,  Galland 
and  Cardonne,  from  the  Persian  CalUah  u Damnah, 
and  from  the  Turkish  Humayun  nameh  and  Anwari  Suhaili, 
as  also  the  English  version  from  the  French,  appear  to  have 
been  compared  with  considerable  attention  by  various  per- 
sons : but,  excepting  two  unfaithful  imitations  in  I^tin  and 
ItaUan,  the  general  correspondence  of  the  rest  seems  to  be 
acknowledged* 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Persian  Calilah  u 
Damnah,  and  Ayier  danish,  exhibit  a sufficiently  exact 
.representation  of  the  Arabic  translation  from  the  Pehlevi ; 
and  that,  after  rejecting  avowed  additions,  we  ought  to  find 
there  a near  resemblance  to  the  Indian  original.  From  a 
careful  collation  of  both  Sanscrit  works  with  the  genuine 
parts  of  the  Persian  translation,  it  is  evident,  as  has  been 
already  shown,  that  the  Panchatantra  corresponds  best 
with  them  : and  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
this  to  be  the  original  text  of  the  work,  which  was  procured 
from  India  by  NCshIrvAn  more  than  twelve  hundred 
years  ago. 


• See  Bibliotheca  Orieca  of  Fabricius,  vol.  vi.  p.  460,  and  vol.  x. 
p.  324;  BihliothKjuc  Orientalc  of  d'Horbolol,  pp.  IIH,  206,  245,  399, 
and  4.56;  \Vork«  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  vi.p.  4;  and  As.  Res.  vol.  i. 
p.  429;  also  Wilkins’s  Heetopadcs,  preface,  p.  xiii. 
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This  fact  is  not  without  importance  in  the  general  history 
of  Indian  literature;  since  it  may  serve  to  establish  the 
greater  antiquity  of  authors  who  are  quoted  in  the  Pancha- 
tantra  ; and  amongst  others,  that  of  the  celebrated  astro- 
loger Varaha  Mihira,  who  is  cited  by  name  in  one 
passage  of  the  first  chapter. 

The  Hit6padesa,  containing  nearly  the  same  fables  told 
more  concisely  and  in  a different  order,  has  been  translated 
into  Persian,  in  comparatively  recent  times,  by  Maulavi 
TAju’ddIn,  who  entitled  it  Muferrehu’lkultib ; and  who 
does  not  appear,  from  his  preface,  to  have  been  aware,  that 
the  work,  translated  by  him,  was  any  way  cormected  with 
the  Calilah  u Damnah. 

This,  as  well  as  the  ifindi  version  of  it,  byilffr  BehAdcr 
Ant,  which  has  been  printed  for  the  use  of  the  College  of 
Fort  William,  and  which  is  entitled  Akhlaki  Hindi,  may 
afford  some  help  to  a student,  reading  the  Hitbpadeia,  for 
his  first  exercise  in  the  Sanscrit  language.  He  will  find 
still  more  effectual  assistance  in  the  EngUsh  translations  by 
Sir  William  Jones  and  Mr.  Wilkins;  and,  for  this 
advantage,  no  less  than  for  its  easy  style,  the  HitSpadesa 
has  the  first  place  in  the  present  collection  of  Sanscrit 
works. 

The  second  place  in  it  has  been  allotted  to  a short  story 
in  verse,  which  is  abridged  from  a celebrated  poem  of 
DANhi’s.  This  distinguished  poet,  famous  above  all  other 
Indian  bards  for  the  sweetness  of  his  language,  and  there- 
fore ranked  by  Cdlidasa  himself  (if  tradition  may  be  cre- 
dited) next  to  the  fathers  of  Indian  poetry,  VALMici  and 
Vyasa,  composed  a pleasing  story  in  harmonious  verse, 
under  the  title  of  Hasa  cumara  charita,  or  ‘ Adventures  of 
the  Ten  Youths.’  It  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  first 
comprising  five  chapters,  and  ending  with  the  marriage  of 
the  principal  hero;  the  other  containing,  through  eight 
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more  chapters,  the  adventures  of  the  same  prince  and  his 
nine  companions.  The  first  f«rt  has  been  abridged  by 
more  than  one  author;  among  others,  by  VinAvaca  in 
about  two  hundred  couplets  collected  into  three  sections; 
and  by  Apyayya,  in  as  many  sections,  and  nearly  the 
same  number  of  couplets.  This  abridgment,  being  com- 
posed in  easy,  correct,  and  smooth  language,  is  preferable 
to  the  other,  and  has  been  selected  for  its  merits  in  those 
respects ; though  the  story  be  told  with  too  great  concise- 
ness to  preserve  much  interest. 

Concerning  the  author  of  this  epitome,  or  argument, 
of  DANfii’s  poem,  no  information  has  been  yet  obtained. 
He  calls  himself  a counsellor  and  minister,  and  was  pro- 
bably in  the  service  of  some  Hindu  Riija. 

The  present  volume  ends  with  three  Satacas  or  centuries 
of  verses  by  BhahtrT  hari.  They  were  recommended 
for  selection,  partly  by  their  prevailing  moral  tendency, 
though  some  passages  be  far  from  unexceptionable ; and 
partly  as  a fit  specimen  of  polished  Sanscrit  verse.  The 
poetical  beauties,  which  are  most  admired  by  the  Hindu 
learned,  and  which  are  inculcated  by  their  writers  on 
rhetoric,  are  scattered  in  these  couplets  of  BhartrT  hari, 
with  a more  sparing  hand  than  in  most  of  the  laboured 
performances  of  Indian  poets:  and,  from  this  cause,  his 
poetry  is  less  obscure  than  theirs. 

These  Satacas  are  ascribed  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  learned,  to  BhartrT  hari,  the  brother  of  Vicra- 
MADiTYA.  He  is  also  the  reputed  autlior  of  a gram- 
matical treatise.  It  is  possible,  perhaps  it  might  be  said 
probable,  that  these  may  have  been  composed  by  a dif- 
ferent person  in  his  name.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  first 
couplet  of  the  NUi  sataca,  that  they  have  been  written 
either  in  the  real,  or  in  the  assumed  character  of  BhartrT 
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HAiu,  since  that  couplet  alludes  to  a circumstance  con- 
spicuous in  the  traditional  story  of  his  life. 

The  authentic  history  of  Bhaktki  haui,  is  too  in- 
timately blended  with  that  of  ancient  India,  and  involves 
questions  of  too  great  intricacy,  to  be  stated,  or  discussed, 
in  this  preface.  It  remains  only  to  say  a few  words  respect- 
ing the  present  edition  of  the  three  works  which  have  been 
here  mentioned. 

The  editor,  Mr.  Carey,  undeitook  the  publication,  on  a 
suggestion  from  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Fort  William, 
and  under  the  patronage  of  Government.  lie  has,  at  the 
same  time,  risked  a larger  edition  than  was  required  for  the 
College,  in  the  expectation  of  encouragement  from  the 
public. 

In  printing  the  Hit6padem,  six  manuscript  copies  were 
collated.  They  were  found  to  differ  much,  in  the  quotation 
of  whole  passages,  as  well  as  in  tlie  reading  of  single  words. 
Either  the  reading  most  suitable  to  the  context,  or  that 
which  was  found  in  the  greatest  number  of  copies,  has  been 
selected,  according  as  circumstances  have  dictated  the  pro- 
priety of  following  one  rule  or  the  other. 

The  abridgment  of  the  Dasa  cumara  has  been  printed 
from  a single  copy:  and  the  ^tacas  of  BhartrI  hari, 
from  three  manuscripts ; every  one  of  which  was  incom- 
plete : but  the  deficiencies  did  not  occur  in  the  same 
places. 

With  the  last  Sataca,  the  style  of  which  is,  in  general, 
less  clear  than  that  of  the  preceding,  the  scholia  have  been 
printed.  They  will  serve  to  make  the  reader  acquainted 
with  the  manner  of  Sanscrit  commentators : and  owing  to 
the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  language,  the  student  will 
find  it  long  necessary,  and  always  useful,  to  consult  the 
commentaries,  while  perusing  Sanscrit  compositions.  To 
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lessen  one  of  those  difficulties,  which  arises  from  the  fre- 
quent permutation  of  letters  at  the  beginning  and  close  of 
words,  the  editor  has  marked,  by  a dot  under  the  syllable, 
places  where  tlie  elision  of  a letter  is  found,  or  any  other 
permutation,  that  is  not  obvious. 

In  this  first  attempt  to  employ  the  press  in  multiplying 
copies  of  Sanscrit  books  with  the  Devanagart  character,  it 
will  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  nor  any  cause  of  imputation 
on  the  editor’s  diligence,  that  the  table  of  corrections  should 
be  large.  The  whole  volume  has  been  carefully  examined 
by  several  Pandits  ; and  there  is  reason  to  bebeve,  that  no 
error  of  consequence  can  have  escaped  their  notice. 

Calcutta,  Vlth  September  1804. 
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Eniimeration  o/ Indian  Classes. 


[From  the  Asiatic  Researches,  to),  v.  p.  53 — 67.  CbIcuII.i, 
17»8.  4to.] 


The  permanent  separation  of  classes,  with  hereditary 
professions  assigned  to  each,  is  among  the  most  remarkable 
institutions  of  India;  and,  though  now  less  rigidly  main- 
tained than  heretofore,  must  still  engage  attention.  On 
the  subject  of  the  mixed  classes,  Sanscrit  authorities,  in 
some  instances,  disagree:  classes  mentioned  by  one,  are 
omitted  by  another;  and  texts  differ  on  the  professions 
assigned  to  some  tribes.  A comparison  of  several  autlio- 
rities,  with  a few  observations  on  the  subdivisions  of  classes, 
may  tend  to  elucidate  this  subject,  in  which  there  is  some 
intricacy. 

One  of  the  authorities  I shall  use,  is  the  Jatimala,  or 
Garland  of  Classes ; an  extract  from  the  Rudra  yamala 
tantra,  which  in  some  instances  corresponds  better  witli 
usage,  and  received  opinions,  than  the  ordinances  of  Menu, 
and  the  great  Dharma  purdna.  * On  more  important  points 
its  authority  could  not  be  compared  with  the  Dharmasastra ; 
but,  on  the  subject  of  classes,  it  may  be  admitted ; for  the 
Tantras  form  a branch  of  literature  highly  esteemed,  though 
at  present  much  neglected.-f-  Their  fabulous  origin  derives 

• The  texts  we  cited  in  the  yiv&darnava  sihi,  from  the  yrihad 
dharma  puraha.  This  name  I therefore  retain;  although  I cannot 
lewn  tliat  such  a purana  exists,  or  to  what  treatise  the  (juntatinn 
refers  under  that  name.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  10.3  of  the  present  work.  | 
t [Sec  vol.  i.  p.  199  of  the  present  work.] 
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them  from  revelations  of  Siva  to  PArvatI,  confirmed  by 
Vishnu,  and  therefore  called  Agama,  from  the  initials  of 
three  words  in  a verse  of  the  T6dala  tantra. 

“ Ckjming  from  the  mouth  of  Siva,  heard  by  the  moun- 
“ tain-bom  goddess,  admitted  by  the  son  of  VAsuofivA,  it 
is  thence  called  Agama.” 

Thirty-six  are  mentioned  for  the  number  of  mixed  classes ; 
but,  according  to  some  opinions,  that  number  includes  the 
fourth  original  tribe,  or  all  the  original  tribes,  according 
to  other  authorities : yet  the  text  quoted  from  the  great 
Dhartna  purana,  in  the  digest  of  which  a version  was  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Halhed,  name  thirty-nine  mixed  classes; 
and  the  Jatimala  gives  distinct  names  for  a greater  number. 

On  the  four  original  tribes  it  may  sufiSce,  in  this  place, 
to  quote  the  J&timala,  where  the  distinction  of  Brakmanas, 
according  to  the  ten  countries  to  which  their  ancestors  be- 
longed, is  noticed : that  distinction  is  still  maintained. 

“ In  the  first  creation,  by  BrahmA,  Brahma^  pro- 
“ ceeded,  with  the  Veda,  from  the  mouth  of  BrahmA. 
“ From  his  arms  Cshatriyas  sprung;  so  from  his  thigh, 
“ Vaiiyas : from  his  foot  Sudras  were  produced : all  with 
“ their  females. 

“ The  Lord  of  creation  viewing  them,  said,  ‘ What  shall 
“ ‘ be  your  occupations  V They  replied,  ‘ We  are  not  our 
“ own  masters,  oh,  God ! command  us  what  to  undertake.’ 
“ Viewing  and  comparing  their  labours,  he  made  the 
“ first  tribe  superior  over  the  rest.  As  the  first  had  great 
“ inclination  for  the  divine  sciences,  {Brahme  vida^  there- 
“ fore  he  was  Brahmaha.  The  protector  from  ill  (lahayate) 
“ was  Cshatriya.  Him  whose  profession  {visa)  consists  in 
“ commerce,  which  promotes  the  success  of  wars,  for  the 
“ protection  of  himself  and  of  mankind,  and  in  husbandry, 
“ and  attendance  on  cattle,  he  called  The  other 

“ should  voluntarily  serve  the  three  tribes,  and  therefore 
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“ he  became  a Sudra ; he  should  humble  himself  at  their 
“ feet” 

And  in  another  place : 

“ A chief  of  the  twice-bom  tribe  was  brought  by  V is  h i5  u ’s 
“ eagle  from  Seu:a  dwipa:  thus  have  Mca  dwipa  Brahma- 
“ nos  become  known  in  Jambu  duApa. 

“ In  Jambu  dwipa,  Brahmanas  are  reckoned  tenfold ; 
“ Sareswata,  Canyacubja,  GauJa,  Mait'hUa,  Utcala,  Dra- 
“ viaa,  MaharasKtra,  Tailanga,  Gujjara,  and  Catmira,  re- 
" siding  in  the  several  countries  whence  they  are  named.* 

“ Their  sons  and  grandsons,  are  considered  as  Canya- 
“ culya  priests,  and  so  forth.  Their  posterity,  descending 
“ from  Menu,  also  inhabit  the  southern  regions:  others 
“ reside  in  Anga,  Banga,  and  Calinga;  some  in  Cama- 
“ rupa  and  Odra.  Others  are  inhabitants  of  Sumbhadesa: 
“ and  twice-bom  men,  brought  by  former  princes,  have 
“ been  established  in  RaAa,  Magadha,  Varbndra,  Chola, 
“ Swernagrama,  China,  Cula,  Saca,  and  Berbera.”f 

* These  several  countries  are,  Sareswata,  probably  the  region 
watered  by  the  river  Sersult),  as  it  is  marked  in  maps ; unless  it  be  a 
part  of  Bengal,  named  from  the  branch  of  the  Bh&girafhi,  which  is 
distinguished  by  this  appellation ; Canyactihja  or  Canoj ; GauSa,  pro- 
bably the  western  Gar,  and  not  the  Gaur  of  Bengal  ;(*)  MiChila,  or 
Tirabhucli,  corrupted  into  TfrAut;  Utcala,  said  to  be  situated  near 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Jagarmifha;  DrdviSa,  pronounced  Drootra/ 
possibly  the  country  described  by  that  name,  aa  a maritime  region 
south  of  Carfiata,(K*.'Re».  vol.  ii.  p.  117);  Mahdrashlra, or Marhatta ; 
Telinga,  or  Telingdna;  Gujjara,  or  Guzrat;  Casmira,  or  Cashmir. 

t Anga  includes  Bhagalpur.  Benga,  or  Bengal  Proper,  is  a part 
only  of  the  Suba.  Varindra,  the  tract  of  inundation  north  of  the 
Ganges,  is  a part  of  the  present  Zita  of  Bgjesh&hi.  Calinga  is  watered 
by  the  Goddveri,  (As.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  48.)  CamarOpa,  an  ancient  em- 
pire, is  become  a province  of  Asam.  OStra  I understand  to  be  Grisa 
Proper.  Bdtla  (if  that  be  the  true  reading)  is  well  known  as  the 
country  west  of  the  Bhaglrat'ha.  Magadha,  or  Magadha,  is  Bahar 
Proper.  Chola  is  part  of  Birbhum.  Another  region  of  this  name  is 
mentioned  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  48.  Swrrhagrdma, 
* [See  the  note  st  page  37  of  the  preecnt  volume.) 
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I shall  proceed,  without  further  preface,  to  enumerate 
the  principal  mixed  classes,  which  have  sprung  from  inter- 
marriages of  the  original  tribes. 

1.  Murdhabhishicta,  from  a Brahmana  by  a girl  of  the 
Cshatriya  class ; his  duty  is  the  teaching  of  military  exer- 
cises. The  same  origin  is  ascribed  in  the  great  Dharma 
jmrdna  to  the  Cumbhacdra,*  or  potter,  and  Tuntravaya,-\ 
or  weaver:  but  the  Tantravaya,  according  to  the  Jatitncda, 
sprung  from  two  mixed  classes ; for  he  was  begotten  by  a 
man  of  the  Manibandha  on  a woman  of  the  MaAicara 
tribe. 

2.  Ambashi’ha,  or  Vaidya,X  whose  profession  is  the 
science  of  medicine,  was  bora  of  a Vaisya  woman,  by  a 
man  of  the  sacerdotal  class.  The  same  origin  is  given  by 
the  Dharma  purana  to  the  Camacara,  ||  or  brazier,  and  to 
the  Sanc’hacara,%  or  worker  in  shells.  These  again  are 
stated,  in  the  tantra,  as  springing  from  the  intermarriages 
of  mbced  classes ; the  Camacara  from  the  Tamracuta  and 
the  Sanc’hacara ; also  named  Sanc’hadareca,  from  the 
Rajaputra  and  Gandhica:  for  Rajaputra  not  only  denotes 
Cshatriyas  as  sons  of  kings,  but  is  also  the  name  of  a 
mixed  class,  and  of  a tribe  of  fabulous  origin. 

Rudra  yamala  tantra : “ The  origin  of  Rajaputras  is 
**  from  the  Vaisya  on  the  daughter  of  an  Ambashi'ha. 
“ Again,  thousands  of  others  sprung  from  foreheads  of 
“ cows  kept  to  supply  oblations.” 

3.  Nishada,  or  Parasava,  whose  profession  is  catching 
fish,  was  born  of  a Sudra  woman  by  a man  of  a sacerdotal 
class.  The  name  is  given  to  the  issue  of  a legal  marriage 

vulgularly  Sunaryau,  is  situated  east  of  Dacca.  China  is  a portion 
of  the  present  Chinese  empire.  On  the  rest  I can  offer  no  conjecture. 

and  Beriera,  here  mentioned,  must  differ  from  the  Dwipa,  and 
the  region  situated  between  the  Qua  and  &anc'ha  dwipas. 

• Vulgarly,  Cumar.  t Vulgarly,  Tdnti.  t Vulgarly,  Baidpa. 
h Vulgarly,  Casird.  ||  Vulgarly  Sac'hera. 
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between  a Brahmaiia  and  a woman  of  the  Sudra  tribe.  It 
should  seem  that  the  issue  of  other  legal  marriages  in  dif- 
ferent ranks,  were  described  by  the  names  of  mixed  classes 
springing  from  intercourse  between  the  several  tribes.  This, 
however,  is  liable  to  some  question ; and  since  such  mar- 
lines are  considered  as  illegal  in  the  present  age,  it  is  not 
material  to  pursue  the  inquiry. 

According  to  the  Dharma  purana,  from  the  same  origin 
with  the  Nishada  springs  the  Varajivi,  or  astrologer.  In 
the  tantra,  that  origin  is  given  to  the  Brahme-sudra,  whose 
profession  is  to  make  chairs  or  stools  used  on  some  religious 
occasions.  Under  the  name  of  Varajitn*  is  described  a 
class  springing  from  the  G6pa  and  Tantravaya,  and  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  betel.  Tlie  profession  of  astrology, 
or,  at  least,  that  of  making  almanacks,  is  assigned  in  the 
tantra,  to  degraded  Brahmanas. 

“ Brahmanas,  falling  from  their  tribe,  became  kinsmen 
“ of  the  twice-born  class : to  them  is  assigned  the  profession 
“ of  ascertaining  the  lunar  and  solar  days.” 

4.  Mahishya  is  a son  of  a Cshatriya  by  a woman  of  the 
Vaisya  tribe.  His  profession  is  music,  astronomy,  and 
attendance  on  cattle. 

5.  (/gra  was  born  of  a Sudra  woman  by  a man  of  the 
military  class.  His  profession,  according  to  Me  no,  is 
killing  or  confining  such  animals  as  live  in  holes : but, 
according  to  the  tantra,  he  is  an  encomiast  or  bard.  The 
same  origin  is  attributed  to  the  Napita-f  or  barber;  and  to 
the  Maudaca,  or  confectioner.  In  the  tantra,  the  Napita 
is  said  to  be  born  of  a Cnverina  woman  by  a man  of  the 
Patticara  class. 

6.  Carnha%  from  a Vaisya,  by  a woman  of  the  Sudra 


* V ulg;arly,  Baraiga.  t V ulcarl\ , NAya  or  Nat. 

S Vulgarly,  Varan. 
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class,  is  an  attendant  on  princes,  or  secretary.  The  appel- 
lation of  Caycut’ha*  is  in  general  considered  as  synonymous 
with  Carana ; and  accordingly  the  Carana  tribe  commonly 
assumes  the  name  of  Cayast'ha:  but  the  Cayat^haa  of 
Bengal  have  pretensions  to  be  considered  as  true  Sudras, 
which  the  Jatimlda  seems  to  authorize ; for  the  origin  of  the 
Cayast'ha  is  there  mentioned,  before  the  subject  of  mixed 
tribes  is  introduced,  immediately  after  describing  the  Ghpa 
as  a true  Shdra. 

One,  named  Bhutidatta,  was  noticed  for  his  domestic 
assiduity  ;f  therefore  the  rank  of  Cayast’ha  was  by  BraJt- 
ntanas  assigned  to  him.  From  him  sprung  three  sons, 
Chitrangada,  Chitrasena,  and  Chitragupta:  they  were 
employed  in  attendance  on  princes. 

The  Dhartna  purana  assigns  the  same  origin  to  the 
Tambidi,  or  betel-seller,  and  to  the  Tanlica,  or  areca- 
seller,  as  to  the  Carana. 

The  six  before  enumerated  are  begotten  in  the  direct 
order  of  the  classes.  Six  are  begotten  in  the  inverse 
order. 

7.  Shta,  begotten  by  a Cshatriya  on  a woman  of  the 
priestly  class.  His  occupation  is  managing  horses  and 
driving  cars.  The  same  origin  is  given,  in  the  purana, 
to  the  MalacaraX  or  florist;  but  he  sprung  from  the  Car- 
macara  and  Tallica  classes,  if  the  authority  of  the  tantra 
prevails. 

8.  Magadha,  bom  of  a Cshatriya  girl,  by  a man  of  the 
commercial  class,  has,  according  to  the  sdstra,  the  profes- 
sion of  travelling  with  merchandize  ; but,  according  to  tlic 
purana  and  tantra,  is  an  encomiast.  From  parents  of  those 


• V iilgarly,  Cait, 

t Literally,  Slnifing  nt  home,  i*'ay<  smuChitah,)  whcm*c  the  cluno- 
logy  of  Coyast'hn,  * 
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classes  sprung  the  Gopa*  if  the  jiura^  may  be  beUeved; 
but  the  tantra  describes  the  G6pa  as  a true  Sudra,  and 
names  Gopajivif  a mixed  class,  using  the  same  profes- 
sion, and  springing  from  the  Tantravaya  and  ManU>andha 
tribes. 

9 and  10.  Vaideha  and  Ay6gava.  The  occupation  of 
the  first,  bom  of  a Brahmani  by  a man  of  the  commercial 
class,  is  waiting  on  women : the  second,  bora  of  a Vaisya 
woman  by  a man  of  the  servile  class,  has  the  profession  of 
a carpenter. 

1 1 . Cshattri,  or  Cshatta,  sprung  from  a servile  man  by 
a woman  of  the  military  class,  is  employed  in  killing  and 
confining  such  animals  as  live  in  holes.  The  same  origin 
is  ascribed  by  the  purana  to  the  Carmacara,  or  smith,  and 
Data,  or  mariner.  The  one  is  mentioned  in  the  tantra 
without  specifying  the  classes  from  which  he  sprung ; and 
the  other  has  a difiTerent  origin,  according  to  the  sastra  and 
tantra. 

All  authorities  concur  in  deriving  the  Chamliila  from  a 
Sudra  father  and  Brahmani  mother.  His  profession  is 
carrying  out  corpses,  and  executing  criminals ; and  officiat- 
ing in  other  abject  employments  for  the  public  service. 

A third  set  of  Indian  classes  originate  from  the  inter- 
marriages of  the  first  and  second  set:  a few  only  have 
been  named  by  Menu;  and,  excepting  the  Abhira,  or 
milkman,  they  are  not  noticed  by  the  other  authorities 
to  which  I refer.  But  the  pwana  names  other  classes  of 
this  set. 

A fourth  set  is  derived  from  intercourse  between  the 
several  classes  of  the  second  : of  these  also  few  have  been 
named  by  Menu  ; and  one  only  of  the  fiflh  set,  spring- 
ing from  intermarriages  of  the  second  and  third ; and 


• G6p. 


t G6aria-Gi>p. 
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another  of  the  sixth  set,  derived  from  intercourse  between 
classes  of  the  second  and  fourth.  Menu  adds  to  these 
tribes  four  sons  of  outcasts. 

The  tantra  enumerates  many  other  classes,  which  must 
be  placed  in  lower  sets,*  and  ascribes  a diflerent  origin  to 
some  of  the  tribes  in  the  third  and  fourth  sets.  To  pursue 
a verbose  comparison  would  be  tedious,  and  of  little  use ; 
perhap.s,  of  none ; for  1 suspect  that  their  origin  is  fanciful ; 
and,  except  the  mixed  classes  named  by  Menu,  that  the 
rest  are  tenns  for  professions  rather  than  tribes ; and  they 
should  be  considered  as  denoting  companies  of  artisans, 
rather  than  distinct  races.  The  mode  in  which  Am  era 
siNHA  mentions  tlic  mixed  classes  and  the  professions  of 
artisans,  seems  to  support  tliis  conjecture. 

However,  the  Jatimala  expressly  states  the  number  of 
forty-two  mixed  classes,  springing  from  the  intercourse 
of  a man  of  inferior,  with  a woman  of  superior  class. 
Though,  like  other  mixed  classes,  they  are  included  under 
the  general  denomination  of  Sudra,  they  are  considered  as 
most  abject,  and  most  of  them  now  experience  the  same 
contemptuous  treatment  as  the  abject  mixed  classes  men- 
tioned by  Menu.  According  to  the  liudra  ydmala,  the 
domestic  priests  of  twenty  of  tliese  tribes  are  degraded. 
‘ Avoid,”  says  the  tantra,  “ the  touch  of  the  Chartddla, 
“ and  other  abject  classes ; and  of  those  who  eat  the  flesh 
of  kine,  often  utter  forbidden  words,  and  perform  none  of 
the  prescribed  ceremonies ; tliey  arc  called  Mltch'ha, 
‘ and  going  to  the  region  of  Yavana,  have  been  named 
Ydvanas. 

“ These  seven,  the  Rajaca,  Carmacara,  Naia,  liarudn, 
Cuiverta,  and  Meduhhilla,  are  the  last  tribes.  Whoever 
“ associates  with  them,  undoubtedly  falls  from  his  class ; 
whoever  bathes  or  drinks  in  wells  or  pools  which  they 
have  caused  to  be  made,  must  be  purified  by  the  five 
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“ productions  of  kine ; whoever  approaches  their  women, 
“ is  doubtless  degraded  from  his  rank. 

“ For  women  of  the  JVata  and  Capala  classes,  for  pro- 
“ stitutes,  and  for  women  of  the  Rajaca  and  Napita  tribes, 
“ a man  should  willingly  make  oblations,  hut  by  no  means 
“ dally  with  them.” 

I may  here  remark,  that,  according  to  the  Rudra  yamaUt, 
the  Naia  and  Naiaca  are  distinct ; but  the  professions  are 
not  discriminated  in  that  tantra.  If  their  distinct  occupa- 
tions, as  dancers  and  actors,  are  accurately  applied,  dramas 
are  of  very  early  date. 

The  Punchaca  and  Paitasutracara,  or  feeder  of  silk- 
worms, and  silk-twister,  deserve  notice ; for  it  has  been 
said,  that  silk  was  the  produce  of  China  solely  until  the 
reign  of  the  Greek  Emperor  Justin  i an,  and  that  the  laws 
of  China  jealously  guarded  the  exclusive  production.  The 
frequent  mention  of  silk  in  the  most  ancient  Sanscrit  books 
would  not  fully  disprove  that  opinion ; but  the  mention  of 
an  Indian  class,  whose  occupation  it  is  to  attend  silk-worms, 
may  be  admitted  as  proof,  if  the  antiquity  of  the  tantra  be 
not  questioned.  I am  informed,  that  the  tantras  collectively 
are  noticed  in  very  ancient  compositions ; but,  as  they  are 
very  numerous,  they  must  have  been  composed  at  dillerent 
periods ; and  the  tantra  which  I quote,  might  be  thought 
comparatively  modern.  However,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  Rudra  yamala  is  among  the  most  authentic,  and,  by 
a natural  inference,  among  the  most  ancient ; since  it  is 
named  in  the  Durga  mehattwa  where  the  principal  tantras 
are  enumerated.* 


• Thu«  enumerated, “ Cali  tantray  M^ndmalayTaroy  Nirvana  taniray 
Serva  sarnny  Birn  loTitray  JSin^drchaiia,  Bhiita  tantray  Vddeian  and 
Calka  cnijuiy  Bhairavi  tantrOy  and  Bhairavi  calpoy  'J'oHalu,  Matr^- 
hhedanaeny  /Vd//ti  tantray  B'trimutray  f *mva.saray  Swuiyd-tantray  Brah- 
ma-ydmala-tantrny  Itudra-ydmala  inntray  ^nvU‘yftinah-tantray  Odya- 
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In  die  comparative  tables  to  which  I have  referred,  the 
classes  are  named,  with  their  origin,  and  the  particular  pro- 
fessions assigned  to  them.  How  far  every  person  is  bound, 
by  original  institutions,  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  profession 
of  his  class,  may  merit  some  enquiry.  Lawyers  have  lately 
discussed  the  texts  of  law  concerning  this  subject,  and  some 
difference  of  opinion  occurs  in  their  writings.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  place  for  entering  into  such  disquisitions. 
I shall  therefore  briefly  state  what  appears  to  be  the  best 
established  opinion,  as  deduced  from  the  texts  of  Menu, 
and  other  legal  authorities. 

The  regular  means  of  subsistence  for  a Brahmana,  are 
assisting  to  sacrifice,  teaching  the  Vedas,  and  receiving 
gifts ; for  a Cshatriya,  bearing  arms ; for  a Vaisya,  mer- 
chandize, attending  on  cattle,  and  agriculture ; tor  a Stidra, 
servile  attendance  on  the  higher  classes.  The  most  com- 
mendable arc,  respectively  for  the  four  classes,  teaching  the 
Veda,  defending  the  people,  commerce,  or  keeping  herds 
or  flocks,  and  servile  attendance  on  learned  and  virtuous 
priests. 

A BrahmaAa,  unable  to  subsist  by  his  own  duties,  may 
live  by  those  of  a soldier : if  he  cannot  get  a subsistence  by 
either  of  these  employments,  he  may  apply  to  tillage,  and 
attendance  on  cattle,  or  gain  a competence  by  traffic, 
avoiding  certain  commodities.  A Cshatriya,  in  distress, 
may  subsist  by  all  these  means;  but  he  must  not  have 
recourse  to  the  highest  functions.  In  seasons  of  distress, 
a further  latitude  is  given.  The  practice  of  medicine,  and 
other  learned  professions,  painting  and  other  arts,  work  for 
wages,  menial  service,  alms,  and  usury,  are  among  the 

tri-tantra,  Calicicula  servatwa,  CulMaea,  Ybgini-tantra,  tind  the 
Tantra  Mekishmnardini.  These  arc  here  universally  known,  Oh 
BhaihavI,  greatest  of  souls'.  And  many  arc  the  tantras  uttered  hy 
Sambmu.” 
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modes  of  subsistence  allowed  to  the  Brahmaha  and  Ctha- 
triya.  A Vaiiya,  unable  to  subsist  by  his  own  duties, 
may  descend  to  the  servile  acts  of  a Sudra.  And  a Stidra, 
not  finding  employment  by  waiting  on  men  of  the  higher 
classes,  may  subsist  by  handicrafts ; principally  following 
those  mechanical  occupations,  as  joinery  and  masonry; 
and  practical  arts,  as  painting  and  writing;  by  following 
of  which  he  may  serve  men  of  superior  classes:  and, 
although  a man  of  a lower  tribe  is  in  general  restricted 
from  the  acts  of  a higher  class,  the  6'udra  is  expressly  pei^ 
mitted  to  become  a trader  or  a husbandman. 

Besides  the  particular  occupations  assigned  to  each  of 
the  mixed  classes,  they  have  the  alternative  of  following 
that  profession  which  regularly  belongs  to  the  class  from 
which  they  derive  their  origin  on  the  mother’s  side : those, 
at  least,  have  such  an  option,  who  ate  born  in  the  direct 
order  of  the  tribes,  as  the  MurdhdbhUhicta,  Ambashi’ha, 
and  others.  The  mixed  classes  are  also  permitted  to  sub- 
sist by  any  of  the  duties  of  a Sudra ; that  is,  by  a menial 
service,  by  handicrafts,  by  commerce,  or  by  agriculture. 

Hence  it  appears  that  almost  every  occupation,  though 
regularly  it  be  the  profession  of  a particular  class,  is  open 
to  most  other  tribes;  and  that  the  limitations,  far  from 
being  rigorous,  do,  in  fact,  reserve  only  one  peculiar  pro- 
fession, that  of  the  Brahmana,  which  consists  in  teaching 
the  Veda,  and  officiating  at  religious  ceremonies. 

The  classes  are  sufficiently  numerous ; but  the  subdivi- 
sions of  them  have  further  multiplied  distinctions  to  an 
endless  variety.  The  subordinate  distinctions  may  be  best 
exemplified  from  the  Brahmana  and  Cayast’ha,  because 
some  of  the  appellations,  by  which  the  different  races  are 
distinguished,  will  be  familiar  to  many  readers. 

The  Brahmahas  of  Bengal  are  ricscended  from  five 
priests,  invited  from  Canyacuhja,  by  AdIswara,  king  of 
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Gaura,  who  is  said  to  have  reigned  about  nine  hundred 
years  after  Christ.  These  were  Bha'Ita  NakAyana, 
of  the  family  of  Sandila,  a son  of  Casyapa  ; Dacsha, 
also  a descendant  of  CaSyapa;  V^dagarva,  of  the 
family  of  Vats  A ; Chandra,  of  the  family  of  Saverna, 
a son  of  Casyapa;  and  SkI  Hersha,  a descendant  of 
Bh  ARADWAJ  A. 

From  these  ancestors  have  branched  no  fewer  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty-si.\  families,  of  which  the  precedence 
was  fixed  by  Ballala  s6na,  who  reigned  in  the  eleventh 
century  of  the  Christian  ®ra.  One  hundred  of  these  fami- 
lies settled  in  Varendra,  and  fifty-six  in  Rara.  They  are 
now  dispersed  throughout  Bengal,  but  retain  the  family 
distinctions  fixed  Ball.ala  s^na.  They  are  denominated 
from  the  families  to  which  their  five  progenitors  belonged, 
and  are  still  considered  as  Cunyacubja  Rrahmunas. 

At  the  )>eriod  when  the.se  priests  were  invited  by  the  king 
of  Gaura,  some  Sareswata  Brahmat'uis,  and  a few  Vaidicas, 
resided  in  Bengal.  Of  the  Brdhmanm  of  Sareswata,  none 
are  now  found  in  Bengal ; but  five  families  of  Vaidicas  are 
extant,  and  are  admitted  to  intermarry  with  the  Brahmaruis 
of  Rara. 

Among  the  Brahmanas  of  Varendra,  eight  families  have 
pre-eminence,  and  eight  hold  the  second  rank.*  Among 


* Varendra  Brahma;<a8. 

Maitrn. 

Bhima, 

CuUna  8. 
Rudra- 

Sanpatnini^ 

lAhar't. 

or 

CMi. 

Bhaduri. 

Sadhu-VAgisi, 

or 

Hhadarn. 

The  last  was  admitted  by  election  of  the  other  seven. 

SuDHA  §r6triya  8. 

CASHfA  Au6triya  8*1. 

'I'lie  numes  of  ihcsc  32  fuinilics  seldom  occur  in  common  intercourse. 
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those  of  Raru,  six  hold  the  first  rank.*  The  distinctive 
appellations  of  the  several  families  are  borne  by  those  of 
the  first  rank ; but  in  most  of  the  other  families  they  are 
disused ; and  serman,  or  serma,  the  addition  common  to 
the  whole  tribe  of  Brahmanas,  is  assumed.  For  this  prac- 
tice, the  priests  of  Bengal  are  censured  by  the  Brahmanas 
of  Mit’hila,  and  other  coimtries,  where  that  title  is  only 
used  on  important  occasions,  and  in  religious  ceremonies. 

In  Mi^hila  the  additions  are  fewer,  though  distinct  fami- 
lies are  more  numerous ; no  more  than  three  surnames  are 
in  use  in  that  district,  T’hacura,  Misra,  and  Ojha  ; each 
appropriated  to  many  families. 

The  Cayast’has  of  Bengal  claim  descent  from  five  Caya- 
st’has  who  attended  the  priests  invited  from  Canyaculya. 
Their  descendants  branched  into  eighty-three  families ; and 
their  precedence  was  fixed  by  the  same  prince  BallAla 
skNA,  who  also  adjusted  the  family  rank  of  other  classes. 

In  Benga  and  Dacshiha  Rara,  three  families  of  Caya- 
st’has have  pre-eminence ; eight  hold  the  second  rank.f  The 


Mnc’huti, 

• RarIya  BraiimaDas. 
Cui.Ina  6. 
Ganguli. 

Cdnjelala. 

vulgarly,  Muc'herja. 
Gh'oshala. 

Bandyngati, 

Chatati, 

vulgarly,  Banoji. 

vulgarly,  Chaloji, 

Shotbiya  50. 

The  names  of  these  50  families  seldom  occur  in  common  intercourse. 


t Cayast'has  of  Dacshiha  Kara  and  Benoa. 


Cui.1na  3. 

Ghosha 

yasu, 

Vulg.  B6se. 

Sanmaulica  8. 

Mitra. 

Di. 

Datta.  Cara. 

PalUa. 

Sena. 

Sinha.  D6sa. 

Gttha. 

Mau- 
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Cayatt’has  of  inferior  rank  generally  assume  the  addition  of 
Doga,  common  to  the  tribe  of  Sudras,  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  classes  have  similar  titles  common  to  the  whole 
tribe.  The  regular  addition  to  the  name  of  a CshtUriya  is 
Verman  ; to  that  of  a Vaisya,  Gupta ; but  the  general  title 
of  Diva  is  commonly  assumed ; and,  with  a feminine  ter- 
nation,  is  also  borne  by  women  of  other  tribes. 

The  distinction  of  families  are  important  in  i^egulating 
intermarriages.  Genealogy  is  made  a particular  study; 
and  the  greatest  attention  is  given  to  regulate  the  alliance 
according  to  established  rules,  particularly  in  the  first  mar- 
riage of  the  eldest  son.  The  principal  points  to  be  observed 
are,  not  to  marry  within  the  prohibited  degrees ; nor  in  a 
family  known  by  its  name  to  be  of  the  same  primitive 
stock ; nor  in  one  of  inferior  rank ; nor  even  in  an  in- 
ferior branch  of  an  equal  one;  for  within  some  families 
gradations  are  established.  Thus,  among  the  Culina  of  the 
Cayast’has,  the  rank  has  been  counted  from  thirteen  de- 
grees ; and  in  every  generation,  so  long  as  the  marriage 
has  been  properly  assorted,  one  degree  has  been  added  to 
the  rank.  But,  should  a marriage  be  contracted  in  a family 
of  a lower  degree,  an  entire  forfeiture  of  such  rank  would 
be  incurred. 


Maumca  72. 

Guhan.  Gana.  Heda.  Huhin.  Naga.  Bkadre. 

Soma.  Pui,  Rttdra.  Fata.  Adilya.  Chandra. 

S6nya,  or  Sain.  Suin,  %c. 

Sy&ma,  Sjc. 

Tcja,  tfc. 

Ch&ci,  4c. 

The  others  are  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity;  their  names  seldom 
occur  in  common  intercourse. 
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Observations  on  the  Sect  of  Jains. 


[From  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.  p.  287 — 322.  Calcutta, 
1807.  4to.J 


The  information  collected  by  Major  Mackenzie, 
concerning  a religious  sect  hitherto  so  imperfectly  known 
as  that  of  the  Jainas,  and  which  has  been  even  confounded 
with  one  more  numerous  and  more  widely  spread  (the  sect 
of  Buddha),  may  furnish  the  ground  of  further  researches, 
from  which  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  tenets  and  practice 
of  a very  remarkable  order  of  people  may  be  ultimately 
expected.  What  Major  Mackenzie  has  communi- 
cated to  the  Society,  comes  from  a most  authentic  source ; 
the  declarations  of  two  principal  priests  of  the  Jainas 
themselves.  It  is  supported  by  similar  information,  pro- 
cured from  a like  source,  by  Dr.  F.  Buchanan,  during  his 
journey  in  Mysore,  in  the  year  following  the  redaction  of 
Seringapatam.  Having  the  permission  of  Dr.  Bucha- 
nan to  use  the  extracts,  which  I had  his  leave  to  make 
from  the  journal  kept  by  him  during  that  journey,  I have 
inserted,  in  the  preceding  article,  the  information  received 
by  him  from  priests  of  the  Jaina  sect. 

I am  enabled  to  corroborate  both  statements,  from  con- 
versation with  Jaina  priests,  and  from  books  in  my  pos- 
session, written  by  authors  of  the  Jaina  persuasion.  Some 
of  those  volumes  were  procured  for  me  at  Benares;  others 
were  obtained  from  the  present  Jaoat  s6t,  at  Morshedh- 
bad,  who,  having  changed  his  religion,  to  adopt  the  wor- 
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ship  of  Vishnu,  forwarded  to  me,  at  my  request,  such 
books  of  his  former  faith  as  were  yet  within  his  i-each. 

It  appears,  from  the  concurrent  result  of  all  the  inquiries 
which  have  been  made,  that  the  Jainas  constitute  a sect 
of  Hindus,  differing,  indeed,  from  the  rest  in  some  very 
important  tenets ; but  following,  in  other  respects,  a similar 
practice,  and  maintaining  like  opinions  and  observances. 

The  essential  character  of  the  Hindu  institutions  is  the 
distribution  of  the  people  into  four  great  tribes.  This  is 
considered  by  themselves  to  be  the  marked  point  which  se- 
parates them  from  MUch'has  or  Barbarians.  The  Jainas, 
it  is  found,  admit  the  same  division  into  four  tribes,  and 
perform  like  religions  ceremonies,  termed  sanscaras,  from 
the  birth  of  a male  to  his  marriage.  Tliey  obseiwe  similar 
fasts,  and  practise,  still  more  strictly,  the  received  maxims 
for  refraining  from  injury  to  any  sentient  being.  They  ap>- 
pear  to  recognise  as  subordinate  deities,  some,  if  not  all, 
of  the  gods  of  the  prevailing  sects ; but  do  not  worship,  in 
particular,  the  five  principal  gods  of  those  sects ; or  any 
one  of  them  by  preference  ; nor  address  prayers,  or  per- 
form sacrifice,  to  the  sun,  or  to  fire ; and  they  differ  from 
the  rest  of  the  Hindus,  in  assigning  the  highest  place  to 
certain  deified  saints,  who,  according  to  their  creed,  have 
successively  become  sup>erior  gods.  Another  pjoint  in 
which  they  materially  disagree  is  the  rejection  of  the 
Vedas,  the  divine  authority  of  which  they  deny ; condemn- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  practice  of  sacrifices,  and  the 
other  ceremonies  which  the  followers  of  the  Vedas  picr- 
form,  to  obtain  specific  promised  consequences,  in  this 
world  or  in  the  next. 

In  this  resp)ect  the  Jainas  resemble  the  Hauddhas  or 
Saugatas,  who  equally  deny  the  divine  authority  of  the 
VeJas;  and  who  similarly  worship  certain  pre-eminent 
saints,  admitting  likewise,  as  subordinate  deities,  nearly 
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the  wliolc  pantheon  of’  the  orthodox  Hindus.  They  difler, 
indeed,  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  personages  whom 
they  have  deified;  and  it  may  be  hence  concluded,  that 
they  have  had  distinct  founders;  but  the  original  notion 
seems  to  have  been  the  same.  In  fact,  this  remarkable 
tenet,  from  which  the  Jaintu  and  Bauddhas  derive  their 
most  conspicuous  peculiarities,  is  not  entirely  unknown  to 
the  orthodox  Hindus.  The  followers  of  the  Vedas,  accord- 
ing to  the  theology,  which  is  explained  in  the  Vedanta, 
considering  the  human  soul  as  a portion  of  the  divine  and 
universal  mind,  believe,  that  it  is  capable  of  perfect  union 
with  the  divine  essence : and  the  writers  on  the  Vedanta, 
not  only  affirm,  that  this  union  and  identity  are  attained 
through  a knowledge  of  Ood,  as  by  them  taught ; but 
have  hinted,  that  by  such  means  the  particular  soul  be- 
comes God,  even  to  the  actual  attainment  of  supremacy.* 

So  far  the  followers  of  the  Vedas  do  not  virtually  dis- 
agree with  the  Jainas  and  Bauddhas.  But  they  have  not, 
like  those  sects,  framed  a mythology  upon  the  supposed 
history  of  the  persons,  who  have  successively  attained  divi- 
nity ; nor  have  they  taken  these  for  the  objects  of  national 
worship.  All  three  sects  agree  in  their  belief  of  transmi- 
gration. But  the  Jainas  are  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  their  admission  of  no  opinions,  aS  they  themselves  af- 
firm, which  are  not  founded  on  perception,  or  on  proof 
drawn  from  that,  or  from  testimony. 

It  docs  not,  however,  appear,  that  they  really  withhold 
belief  from  pretended  revelations : and  the  doctrines  which 
characterize  the  sect,  are  not  confined  to  a single  tenet ; 
but  form  an  assemblage  of  mythological  and  metaphysical 
ideas  found  among  other  sects,  joined  to  many  visionary 
and  fantastic  notions  of  their  own. 

* Vrihad  (eranyaca  upmishad. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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Their  belief  in  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  perpetuity  of 
tlie  world,  is  common  to  the  Sanc’hya  philosophy,  from 
which  it  was,  perhaps,  immediately  taken.  Their  descrip- 
tion of  the  world  has  much  analogy  to  that  which  is  given 
in  the  Purd^,  or  Indian  theogonies : but  the  scheme  has 
been  rendered  still  more  extravagant.  Their  precaution  to 
avoid  injuring  any  being,  is  a practice  inculcated  in  the 
orthodox  religion,  but  which  has  been  carried  by  them  to 
a ludicrous  extreme.*. 

In  their  notions  of  the  soul,  and  of  its  union  with  body, 
and  of  retribution  for  good  and  evil,  some  analogy  is  like- 
wise observable.  The  Jainas  conceive  the  soul  {jiva)  to 
have  been  eternally  united  to  a very  subtil  material  body, 
or  rather  to  two  such  bodies,  one  of  which  is  invariable, 
and  consists  (if  I rightly  apprehend  their  metaphysical 
notions)  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  ; tlie  other  is  variable, 
and  is  composed  of  its  passions  and  affections : (this,  at 
least,  is  what  I understand  them  to  mean  by  the  taijasa 
and  cdrmana  satiras).  The  soul,  so  embodied,  becomes, 
in  its  successive  transmigrations,  united  with  a grosser  body 
denominated  auddrica,  which  retains  a definite  form,  as 
man  and  other  mundane  beings ; or  it  is  joined  witli  a 
purer  essence,  varying  in  its  appearance  at  pleasure,  as  tlie 
gods  and  genii.  This  last  is  termed  vaicdrica.  They  dis- 
tinguish a fifth  sort  of  body,  under  the  name  of  dhdrica, 
which  they  explain  as  a minute  form,  issuing  from  the  head 
of  a meditative  sage,  to  consult  an  omniscient  saint;  and  re- 
turning with  the  desired  information  to  the  person  whence 
that  form  issued,  or  rather  from  which  it  was  elongated  ; 
for  they  suppose  the  communication  not  to  have  been  in- 
terrupted. 


* Jama  priests  usually  bear  a broom  adapted  to  sweep  insects  out 
of  tbeir  way;  lest  they  should  trend  on  the  minutest  being. 
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The  soul  is  never  completely  separated  from  matter, 
until  it  obtain  e final  release  from  corporeal  sufferance,  by 
deification,  through  a perfect  disengagement  from  good 
and  evil,  in  the  penon  of  a beatified  saint  Intermediately 
it  receives  retribution  for  the  benefits  or  injuries  ascribable 
to  it  in  its  actual  or  precedent  state,  according  to  a strict 
principle  of  retaliation,  receiving  pleasure  or  pain  from  the 
same  individual,  who,  in  a present  or  former  state,  was 
either  benefitted  or  aggrieved. 

Major  Mackenzie’s  information  confirms  that  which 
1 had  also  received,  concerning  the  distribution  of  these 
sectaries  into  clergy  and  laity.  In  Hinduttan  the  Jainas 
are  usually  called  Syawrtu;  but  distinguish  themselves 
into  Sravacas  and  Yati$.  The  laity  (termed  Sravaca)  in- 
cludes persons  of  various  tribes,  as,  indeed,  is  the  case  with 
Hindus  of  other  sects : but,  on  this  side  of  India,  the 
Jainas  are  mostly  of  the  Vaisya  class.*  The  orthodox 
Hindus  have  a secular,  as  well  as  a regular,  clergy ; a 
Bruhmana,  following  the  practice  of  ofiiciating  at  the  ce- 
remonies of  his  religion,  without  quitting  the  order  of  a 
householder,  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  secu- 
lar clergy ; one  who  follows  a worldly  profession,  (that  of 
husbandry  for  example,)  appertains  to  the  laity ; and  so  do 
people  of  other  tribes : but  persons,  who  have  passed  into 
the  several  orders  of  devotion,  may  be  reckoned  to  consti- 
tute the  regular  clergy.  The  Jainas  have,  in  like  manner, 
priests  who  have  entered  into  an  order  of  devotion ; and 
also  employ  BraAmanat  at  their  ceremonies ; and,  for 
want  of  Bruhtnanas  of  their  own  faith,  they  even  have  re- 
course to  the  secular  clergy  of  the  orthodox  sect.  This 
subject  is  sufficiently  explained  by  Major  Mackenzie 

* I understand  that  their  Vaiiga  claas  included  ei^hty-fonr  trilies : 
of  whom  the  most  common  arc  those  denominated  Onwdiy 
PfiriwaTf  and  (Thfindcwdl. 
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and  Dk.  B uciianan;  I shall,  however,  add,  for  the  sake 
of  a subsequent  remark,  that  the  Jainas  apply  the  terms 
Yati  and  Sramai'ia,  (in  Pracrit  and  Hindi  written  Sa- 
mana,)  to  a person  who  has  devoted  himself  to  religious 
contemplation  and  austerity;  and  the  sect  of  Buddha 
uses  the  word  Samaria  for  the  same  meaning.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  tlie  Sommonacodom  of  Siam,  is  merely  a 
corruption  of  the  words  Sramana  Gautama,  the  holy  Gau- 
tama or  Buddha.* 

Having  been  here  led  to  a comparison  of  the  Indian 
sects  which  follow  the  precepts  of  the  Vedas,  with  tliose 
which  reject  their  authority,  I judge  it  necessary  to  notice 
an  opinion,  which  has  been  advanced,  on  the  relative  anti- 
quity of  those  religions  ; and  especially  the  asserted  prio- 
rity of  the  Bauddhas  before  the  Brahmaiias. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  tliat  the 
earliest  accounts  of  India,  by  the  Greeks  who  visited  the 
country,  describe  its  inhabitants  as  distributed  into  sepa- 
rate tribes,  "f  Consequently,  a sect  which,  like  the  modem 
Bauddhas,  has  no  distinction  of  cast,  could  not  have  been 
then  the  most  prevalent  in  India. 

It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  followers  of  Buddha  may, 
like  the  Jainas,  have  retained  the  distribution  into  four 
tribes,  so  long  as  they  continued  in  Hindustan.  But  in 
that  case,  they  must  have  been  a sect  of  Hindus ; and  tlie 
question,  which  is  most  ancient,  the  Brahmana  or  Uie 
Bauddha,  becomes  a solecism. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  Bauddhas  are  originally  a 
sect  of  Hindus,  it  may  be  next  questioned  whether  that,  or 
any  of  the  religious  systems  now  established,  be  the  most 


* See  As.  Res.  vol.  vii.  p.  415. 

t Seven  tribes  are  enumerated : but  it  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  distributions  which  arc  slated  by  Abrian  and  Strabo,  with  the 
present  distribution  into  four  classes. 
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ancient.  I have,  on  a fonncr  occasion,*  indicated  the 
notions  whicli  I entertain  on  this  point.  According  to  the 
hypothesis  which  1 then  hinted,  the  earliest  Indian  sect  of 
which  we  have  any  present  distinct  knowledge,  is  that  of 
the  followers  of  the  practical  Vedas,  who  worshipped  the 
sun,  fire,  and  the  elements ; and  who  believed  the  efficacy 
of  sacrifices,  for  the  accomplishment  of  present  and  of 
future  purposes.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  refined 
doctrine  of  the  Vedantts,  or  followers  of  the  theological 
and  argumentative  part  of  the  Vedas,  is  of  later  date  : and 
it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  sects  of  J i n a and  of 
Buddha  arc  still  more  modem.  But  I apprehend  that 
the  Vaishnavas,  meaning  particularly  the  worshippers  of 
RAma  and  of  CrTshna,-!-  may  be  subsequent  to  those 
sects,  and  that  the  &iras  also  are  of  more  recent  date. 

I state  it  as  an  hypothesis,  because  I am  not  at  present 
able  to  support  the  whole  of  this  position  on  grounds  which 
may  appear  quite  satisfectory  to  others;  nor  by  evidence 
which  may  entirely  convince  them.  Some  arguments  will, 

* As.  R«s.  vol.  viii.  p.  474.  [vol.  i.  pp.  110,  111,  of  the  present  work.] 

t In  explanation  of  a remark  contained  in  a former  essay  [vol.  i. 
p.  110,  &c.  of  the  present  work]  I take  this  occasion  of  addin;;,  that  the 
mere  mention  of  RIsia  or  of  CrTsii^a,  in  a passa;;c  of  the  Vidns, 
without  any  indication  of  peculiar  reverence,  would  not  authorize  a 
presumption  a;;ainst  the  genuineness  of  that  passage,  on  my  hypo- 
thesis; nor,  admitting  its  authenticity,  furnish  an  argument  against 
that  system.  I suppose  both  heroes  to  have  been  known  characters 
in  ancient  fabulous  history;  but  conjecture,  that,  on  the  same  basis, 
new  fables  have  been  constructed,  elevating  those  personages  to  the 
rank  of  gods.  On  this  supposition,  the  simple  mention  of  them  in  ge- 
nuine portions  of  the  Vidas,  particularly  in  that  part  of  it  which  is 
entitled  Brahmaiin,  would  not  appear  surprising.  Accordingly, 
ChTshIia,  son  of  DkvAci,  is  actually  named  in  the  Ch'hondogya 
vpanishad  (towards  the  close  of  the  3d  Chapter,)  as  having  received 
theological  information  from  Giioba,  a descendant  of  Anoiuas. 
This  passage,  which  had  escaped  my  notice,  was  indicated  to  me  by 
Mr.  Speke,  from  the  Persian  translation  of  the  Upanishad. 
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however,  be  advanced,  to  show  that  the  supposition  is  not 
gratuitous. 

The  long  sought  history  of  Cashmir,  which  in  the  origi- 
nal Sancsrit,  was  presented  to  the  emperor  Acber,  as  re- 
lated by  AbO’e-Fazil  in  the  Aytu  Acbert,*  and  of  which 
a Persian  translahon  exists,  more  ample  than  AbO’l-Fa- 
zi  l’s  brief  abstract,  has  been  at  length  recovered  in  the  ori- 
ginal language.f  A fuller  account  of  this  book  will  be 
hereafter  submitted  to  the  society:  the  present  occasion  for 
the  mention  of  it,  is  a passage  which  was  cited  by  Dr. 
Buchanan, J from  the  English  translation  of  the  Aytn 
Acberi,  for  an  import  which  is  not  supported  by  the  Per- 
sian or  Sanscrit  text. 

The  author,  after  briefly  noticing  the  colony  establislied 
in  Cashmir  by  Casyapa,  and  hinting  a succession  of  kings 
to  the  time  of  the  Cunts  and  Pandavas,  opens  his  detailed 
history,  and  list  of  princes,  with  G6narda,  a contempo- 
rary of  Yuduisht’hira.  He  describes  As6ca  (who  was 
twelfth  in  succession  from  G6narba,)  and  liis  son  J a l6ca, 
and  grandson  DAM6oARA,as  devout  worshippers  of  Siva; 
and  Jal6ca,  in  particular,  as  a conqueror  of  the  Mlech’has, 
or  barbarians.  DA.m6dara,  according  to  this  history,  was 
succeeded  by  three  kings  of  the  race  of  Turushca ; and 
they  were  followed  by  a B6dhisatwa,  who  wrested  the 
empire  from  them  by  the  aid  of  SAcyasinha,  and  intro- 
duced the  religion  of  Buddha  into  Cashmir.  He  reigned 
a hundred  years;  and  the  next  sovereign  was  Abhi- 
manyu,  who  destroyed  the  Bauddhas,  and  re-established 
the  doctrines  of  the  Nila  •pwrhna.  This  account  is  so  far 


* Vol.  ii.  17>^. 

t The  copy  which  I possCRs,  hclnn;;cd  to  a lirnhtmnu,  who  died 
some  muDtbs  ago  (1802)  in  CakuUa.  I obtained  it  from  his  heirs. 

; As.  Res.  vol.  ri.  p.  105. 
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from  proving  the  priority  of  the  Bauddhas,  that  it  directly 
avers  the  contrary. 

From  the  legendary  tales  concerning  the  last  Buddha, 
currrent  in  all  the  countries,  in  which  his  sect  now  flou- 
rishes;* and  upon  the  authority  of  a Ufe  of  Buddha  ni 
the  Sanscrit  language,  under  the  title  of  Lalita  ■puratia, 
which  was  procured  by  Major  Knox,  during  his  public 
mission  in  Nepal,  it  can  be  afiinned,  that  the  story  of 
Gauta.ma  Buddha  has  been  engrafted  on  the  heroic  his- 
tory of  the  lunar  and  solar  races,  received  by  the  orthodox 
Hindus ; an  evident  sign,  that  his  sect  is  subsequent  to 
that,  in  which  this  fabulous  history  is  original. 

The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  th&Jainas,  with  whom 
the  legendary  story  of  their  saints  also  seems  to  be  en- 
grafted on  the  paurhnic  tales  of  the  orthodox  sect.  Suffi- 
cient indication  of  this  will  appear,  in  the  passages  which 
will  be  subsequently  cited  from  the  writings  of  the  Jainas. 

Considerable  weight  might  be  allowed  to  an  argument 
deduced  from  the  aggravated  extravagance  of  the  fictions 
admitted  by  the  sects  of  Jina  and  Buddha.  The  my- 
thology of  the  orthodox  Hindus,  their  present  chronology 
adapted  to  astronomical  periods,  their  It^ndary  tales, 
their  mystical  allegories,  are  abundantly  extravagant.  But 
the  Jainas  and  Bauddhas  surpass  them  in  monstrous  ex- 
aggerations of  the  same  kind.  In  this  rivalship  of  absurd 
fiction,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  pronounce  that  to 
be  most  modem,  which  has  outgone  the  rest. 

The  greater  antiquity  of  tlie  reUgion  of  the  Vedas  is  also 
rendered  probable,  from  the  prevalence  of  a similar  worship 
of  the  sun  and  of  fire  in  ancient  Persia.  Nothing  forbids 
the  supposition,  that  a religious  worship,  which  was  there 
established  in  times  of  antiquity,  may  have  also  existed 


* Tachaho,  f-'oyaye  de  Siam.  Laloituebs,  Ruynumc  4c  Sian. 
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from  a remote  period  in  the  country  between  the  Ganges 
and  the  Indus. 

The  testimony  of  the  Greeks  preponderates  greatly  for 
the  early  prevalence  of  the  sect,  from  which  the  present 
orthodox  Hindus  are  derived.  Arrian,  having  said  that 
the  Brachmane*  were  the  sages  or  learned  among  the  In- 
dians,* mentions  them  under  the  latter  designation  (irofirei) 
as  a distinct  tribe,  * which,  though  inferior  to  the  others  in 
number,  is  superior  in  rank  and  estimation : bound  to  no 
bodily  work,  nor  contributing  any  thing  from  labour  to  the 
public  use ; in  short,  no  duty  is  imposed  on  that  tribe,  but 
that  of  sacrifrdng  to  the  gods,  for  the  common  benefit  of 
the  Indians ; and,  when  any  one  celebrates  a private  sacri- 
fice, a person  of  that  class  becomes  his  guide ; as  if  the 
sacrifices  would  not  else  be  acceptable  to  the  gods.’*!- 

Here,  as  well  as  in  the  sequel  of  the  passage,  the  priests 
of  a religion  consonant  to  the  Vedas,  are  well  described : 
and  what  is  said,  is  suitable  to  them ; but  to  no  other  sect, 
which  is  known  to  have  at  any  time  prevailed  in  India. 

A similar  description  is  more  succinctly  given  by  Str  a no, 
‘ It  is  said,  that  the  Indian  multitude  is  divided  into  seven 
classes,  and  that  the  philosophers  are  first  in  rank,  but 
fewest  in  number.  They  are  employed,  respectively,  foi- 
private  benefit,  by  those  who  are  sacrificing  or  worshipping, 
&c.’t 

In  another  place  he  states,  on  the  authority  of  Meua- 
8THENES,  ‘two  classes  of  philosophers  or  priests;  the 
Drachmanes  and  Germanes:  but  the  Brachmanes  arc  best 

* T«v  «j  in  rnif  'irdoTf  a. 

vi.  16. 

f Nivf^itrrai  t!  Ttlrrif  ((  i<ns  futMra  yttutf  it  flit  a^tUrtt 

It  ilr‘,  *■  T.  A.  Arbian.  Indie,  c.  II. 

t <l>nTi  in  T«  nai  fiit 

itui  urai,  X.  r.  A.  Strab.  av.  c.  I.  (p.  703.  cd.  (.’asaub.) 
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esteemed,  because  they  arc  most  consistent  in  their  doc- 
trine.’* The  author  then  proceeds  to  describe  their  manners 
and  opinions : the  whole  passage  is  highly  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, and  will  be  found,  on  consideration,  to  be  more  suitable 
to  the  orthodox  Hindus,  than  to  the  Bauddhas  or  Jainas : 
particularly  towards  the  close  of  his  account  of  the  Brach- 
manes,  where  he  says,  ‘ In  many  things  they  agree  with  the 
Greeks ; for  they  affirm,  that  the  world  was  produced  and  is 
perishable ; and  that  it  is  spherical : that  God,  governing  it 
as  well  as  framing  it,  pervades  the  whole : that  the  principles 
of  all  things  are  various ; but  water  is  the  principle  of  the 
construction  of  the  world ; that,  besides  the  four  elements, 
there  is  a fifth  nature,  whence  heaven  and  the  stars : that 
the  earth  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  all.  Such  and  many 
other  things  are  affirmed  of  reproduction,  and  of  the  soul. 
Like  Plato,  they  devise  fables  concerning  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  the  judgment  in  the  infernal  regions;  and 
other  similar  notions.  These  things  are  said  of  the  Brack- 
manes' 

Strabo  notices  likewise  another  order  of  people  opposed 
to  the  Brachmanes,  and  called  Pramna : he  characterizes 
them  as  ‘ contentious  cavillers,  who  ridiculed  the  Brach- 
manes for  their  study  of  physiology  and  astronomy. ’f 

PiiiLOSTRATUS,  in  the  life  of  Apollonius,  speaks  of 
the  Brachmanes  as  worshipping  the  sun.  ‘ By  day  they 
pray  to  the  sun  respecting  the  seasons,  which  he  governs, 
that  he  would  send  them  in  due  time ; and  that  India 
might  thrive : and,  in  the  evening,  they  intreat  the  solar 

* ''AAAif?  xtiiTrai  rffi  rSf  yini  it 

Ttvf  fut  xaAu,  k.  t.  A.  Stbab.  xv,  c.  1. 

[lag.  712. 

t Ti  r»7s 

Tii«t  **/  iAiyxTi*»in.  *.  T.  A.  Stbab.  1.  c.  pag.  71S.  712. 
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ray  not  to  be  impatient  of  night,  and  to  remain  as  con- 
ducted from  them.’* * * § 

Pliny  and  SoLiNVsf  also  describe  the  Gymnosophists 
contemplating  the  sun:  and  Uieroclbs,  as  cited  by  Ste- 
PHANUs  of  Byzantium,%  expressly  declares  the  ^acAmone« 
to  be  particularly  devoted  to  the  sun. 

This  worship,  which  distinguishes  the  orthodox  Hindus, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  any  time  practised  by  the 
rival  sects  of  Jina  and  Buddha. 

PoRPHYRius,  treating  of  a class  of  religious  men,  among 
the  Indians,  whom  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  call 
Gymnosophists,  mentions  two  orders  of  them;  one,  tlie 
Urachmanes ; the  otlier,  the  Samanaans : ‘ the  Brachmanes 
receive  religious  knowledge,  like  the  priesthood,  in  right  of 
birth ; but  the  Samanaans  are  select,  and  consist  of  persons 
choosing  to  prosecute  divine  studies.’  He  adds,  on  the 
authority  of  Bardesanes,  that  ‘ all  the  Brachman.es  are 
of  one  race ; for  they  are  all  descended  from  one  father  and 
one  mother.  But  the  Samanaans  are  not  of  their  race ; 
being  selected  from  the  whole  nation  of  Indians,  as  before 
mentioned.  The  Brachman  is  subject  to  no  domination, 
and  contributes  nothing  to  others.’§ 

In  this  passage,  the  Brachman,  as  an  hereditary  order 
of  priesthood,  is  contrasted  with  another  religious  order ; to 
which  persons  of  various  tribes  were  admissible : and  the 
Samanaans,  who  are  obviously  the  same  with  the  Germanes 
of  Strabo,  were  doubtless  Sannyasis ; but  may  have  be- 


• MiS’  ftif  tZt  rSr  *.  t.  A.  Hb.  iii.  cap.  4. 

t Plin.,  lib.  vii.  c.  2.  Soi.in,  i.  52. 

{ To  f vAof  nai  hcif  ^i'Ao»,  iiAw  fiii 

Alfa.  Stkpiian.  Vrhibus,  ad  vocevt  Bracliiiiancs. 

§ Piini'H.  dc  yJl/slincntia,  lib.  iv. 
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longed  to  any  of  the  sects  of  Hindus.  The  name  seems  to 
bear  some  adinity  to  the  SramaAas,  or  ascetics  of  the  Jainas 
and  Bauddhat. 

Clemens  Albxandrinus  does  indeed  hint,  that  all 
the  Drachmemes  revered  their  wise  men  as  deities ; * and  in 
another  place,  he  describes  them  as  worshipping  Hercules 
and  PAN.f  But  the  following  passage  item  Clemens  is 
most  in  point.  Having  said,  that  philosophy  flourished 
anciently  among  the  barbarians,  and  afterwards  was  intro- 
duced among  tlie  Greeks,  he  instances  the  prophets  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Chaldees  of  the  Assyrians  ; the  Druids  of 
the  Gauls  (Galatse) ; the  Samanseans  of  the  Bactrians ; 
the  philosophers  of  the  Celts;  the  Magi  of  the  Persians; 
the  Gymnosophists  of  the  Indians:  and  proceeds  thus: — 
‘ They  are  of  two  kinds,  some  called  Sarmanes,  others 
Brachmanes.  Among  the  Sarmanes,  those  called  Allobii,\ 
neither  inhabit  towns,  nor  have  houses ; they  are  clad  with 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  eat  acorns,  and  drink  water  with 
their  hands.  They  know  not  marriage,  nor  procreation  of 
children ; like  those  now  called  Encratetai  (chaste).  There 
are  likewise,  among  the  Indians,  persons  obeying  the  pre- 
cepts of  Butta,  whom  they  worship  as  a god,  on  account 
of  his  extreme  venerableness.’§ 

Here,  to  my  apprehension,  the  followers  of  Buddha  are 


* Kai  ft»i  itxnrii,  &c.  Strom,  lib.  i.  c.  i.5.  p.  130.  ikI.  Sylb. 
f Strom.  lib.  iii.  c.  7-  p*  194.  cd  Sylb. 
f Same  with  the  Hylolni  of  Strabo. 
t)  TtvTtif  T<  •yittf,  ti  ftif  mvrSt,  w }i 

t«>  Siif/uitSi  ti  AAXifiui  iTftraytfioifttr4i,  <vTi  xi Ati< 

•I'luvnr,  »vn  riVMf  ixwir,  3f  umi 

rtT»Zrrxi,  xai  TtUf  av  ay  s’aidaxa<iar  Wdo-t*, 

*4  *vf  'Eyx^«nrr«4  KaXtvfiUdi,  uo-i  rit  64  Tor<  iUtnla  mt- 

04^964  ^x^itYyiXf66t6-49’  69  r^roTqxaf  lie  rntfinKao-i. 

SiTom,  lib.  j.  c.  15.  p.  131.  cd.  Sylb. 
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clearly  distinguished  from  the  lirachmanes  and  Sarmanes.  * 
The  latter,  called  Germanes  by  Strabo,  and  Samantsans 
by  PoRPHYBiBS,  are  the  ascetics  of  a different  religion; 
and  may  have  belonged  to  the  sect  of  J i n a , or  to  anotlier. 
The  Brachmanes  are  apparently  those  who  are  described 
by  Philostbatbs  and  Hierocles,  as  worshipping  the 
sun;  and,  by  Strabo  and  by  Arrian,  as  performing 
sacrifices  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  nation,  as  well  as 
for  individuals.  The  religion  which  they  practised,  was 
so  far  conformable  with  the  precepts  of  the  Vedas:  and 
their  doctrine  and  observances,  their  manners  and  opinions, 
as  noticed  by  the  authors  above  cited,  agree  with  no  other 
religious  institutions  known  in  India,  but  the  orthodox  sect. 
In  short,  the  Brahmanas  arc  distinctly  mentioned  by  Greek 
autliors  as  the  first  of  the  tribes  or  casts,  into  which  the 
Indian  nation  was  then,  as  now,  divided.  They  are  ex- 
pressly discriminated  from  the  sect  of  Buddha  by  one 
ancient  author,  and  from  the  Sarmanes,  or  Samaneeans, 
(ascetics  of  various  tribes)  by  others.  They  are  described 
by  more  tlian  one  authority,  as  worshipping  the  sun,  as 
performing  sacrifices,  and  as  denying  the  eternity  of  the 
world,  and  uituntaining  other  tenets  incompatible  with  the 
supposition  that  the  sects  of  Buddha  or  Jin  a could  be 
meant.  Their  manners  and  doctrine,  as  described  by  these 
authors,  are  quite  conformable  with  the  notions  and  prac- 
tice of  the  orthodox  Hindus.  It  may  therefore  be  con- 
fidently inferred,  that  the  followers  of  the  Vedas  flourished 
in  India  when  it  was  visited  by  the  Greeks  under  Alex- 
ander; and  continued  to  flourish  from  the  time  of  Me- 
r.ASTHENES,  who  described  them  in  the  fourth  century 
Ixjfore  Christ,  to  that  of  Porphyrius,  who  speaks  of 

•The  passaffc  has  heen  interpreted  differently;  as  if  Clkmrnk 
said,  th.it  the  jIUubii  were  those  who  worshipped  Butta.  (Sec 
Mobsbi,  Art.  Samancens.)  The  text  is  ambiguous. 
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tiicni,  on  later  authority,  in  the  third  century  after 
Christ. 

I have  thus  stated,  as  briefly  as  the  nature  of  the  .subject 
permitted,  a few  of  the  facts  and  reasons  by  which  the 
opinion,  tliat  the  religion  and  institutions  of  the  orthodox 
Hindus  arc  more  modern  than  the  doctrines  of  Jin  a and 
of  Buddha,  may,  as  I think,  be  successfully  resisted.  I 
have  not  undertaken  a formal  refutation  of  it,  and  have, 
therefore,  passed  unnoticed,  objections  which  are  founded 
on  misapprehension. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  past  prevalence 
of  cither  of  those  sects  in  particular  places,  with  its  subse- 
quent persecution  there  by  the  worshippers  of  Siva,  or  of 
Vishnu,  is  no  proof  of  its  general  priority.  Himlustan 
proper  was  the  early  scat  of  the  Hindu  religion,  and  the 
acknowledged  cradle  of  both  the  sects  in  question.  They 
were  foreigners  in  the  Peninsula  of  India ; and  admitting, 
as  a fact,  (what  need  not,  however,  be  conceded,)  that  the 
orthodox  Hindus  had  not  been  previously  settled  in  the 
Carnaiaca  and  other  districts,  in  which  the  Jainas  Qr  the 
Baiiddhas  have  flourished,  it  cannot  be  thence  concluded, 
that  the  followers  of  the  Vtdas  did  not  precede  them  in 
otlier  provinces. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  establishment  of  par- 
ticular sects  among  the  Hindus  who  acknowledge  the 
Vedas,  docs  not  affect  the  general  question  of  relative 
antiquity.  The  special  doctrines  introduced  by  Sancara 
Acharya,  by  RAmAnuja,  and  by  MXdhavXcharya, 
and  of  course  the  origin  of  the  sects  which  receive  those 
doctrines,  may  be  referred,  with  precision,  to  the  periods 
when  their  authors  lived:  but  the  religion  in  which  they 
arc  sectaries,  has  undoubtedly  a much  earlier  origin. 

To  revert  to  the  immediate  object  of  these  observations, 
which  is  that  of  explaining  and  supporting  the  information 
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coirununicated  by  Major  Mackenzie:  I shall,  for  that 
purpose,  state  the  substance  of  a few  passages  from  a work 
of  great  authority  among  the  Jainas,  entitled  Calpa  gLtray 
and  from  a vocabulary  of  the  Sanscrit  language  by  an 
author  of  the  Jaina  sect. 

The  Ahhidhana  chintamani,  a vocabulary  of  synonymous 
terms,  by  HkMACHANDBA  AchArya,  is  divided  into  six 
chapters  ipunSas,)  the  contents  of  which  ate  thus  stated 
in  the  author’s  preface.  ‘ The  superior  deities  (Deva- 
dhidevas)  are  noticed  in  the  first  chapter ; the  gods  {Devos) 
in  the  second ; men  in  the  tliird ; beings  furnished  with  one 
or  mote  senses  in  the  fourth;  the  infernal  regions  in  the 
fifth ; and  terms  of  general  use  in  the  sixth.’  ‘ The  eartli,’ 
observes  this  author,  ‘ water,  fire,  air,  and  trees,  have  a 
single  organ  or  sense  {indriyd) ; worms,  anta,  spiders,  and 
the  like,  have  two,  three,  or  four  senses;  elephants,  pea- 
cocks, fish,  and  other  beings  moving  on  the  earth,  in  the 
sky,  or  in  water,  are  furnished  witli  five  senses : and  so  are 
gods  and  men,  and  the  inhabitants  of  hell.’ 

The  first  chapter  begins  with  the  synonyma  of  a Jtna  or 
deified  saint:  among  which  the  most  common  are  Arhat, 
Jineswara,  Ttrt’hancara  or  Ttrt’hacara : others,  viz.  Jina, 
Sarvajnya,  and  Bhagavat,  occur  also  in  the  dictionary  of 
Am  ERA  as  terms  for  a Jina  or  Buddha;  but  it  is  deserving 
of  remark,  that  neither  Buddha,  nor  Sugata,  is  stated  by 
HkMACUANDRA  among  these  synonyma.  In  the  subse- 
quent chapter,  however,  on  the  subject  of  inferior  gods, 
after  noticing  the  gods  of  Hindu  mythology,  (Indra  and 
the  rest,  including  Brahma,  &c.)  he  states  the  synonyma 
of  a Buddha,  Sugata,  or  Bodhisatwa;  and  afterwards 
specifies  seven  such,  viz.  ViPAivl,  Sic’hI,  VHwanna, 
Cucuch’handa,  CAnchana,  and  C.Asyapa,*  expressly 

* Two  of  those  names  oceiir  in  Captain  Maiionv’s  and  Mr.  Join- 
vii.i.e’k  lists  of  five  Uuddfuu.  As.  Res.  to!,  vii.  p.  32  and  414. 
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mentioning  as  the  seventh  Bun  nil  a,  Sacyasiniia,  also 
named  SBHvAuT’HAsinniiA,  son  of  Suddh6dana  and 
MayA,  a kinsman  of  the  sun,  from  the  race  ofGAUTAMA. 

In  the  first  chapter,  after  stating  the  general  terms  for  a 
Jina  or  Arhat,  the  author  proceeds  to  enumerate  twenty- 
four  Arhats,  who  have  appeared  in  the  present  Avasarpim 
age:  and  afterwards  observes,  that  excepting  Mumsu- 
VRATA  mid  NkMi,  who  sprung  from  the  race  of  Hari, 
the  remaining  twenty-two  Jinas  were  bom  in  tlie  line  of 
IcshwAcu.*  The  fathers  and  mothers  of  Uie  several 
Jinas  are  then  mentioned ; their  attendants ; their  standards 
or  characteristics;  and  the  complexions  with  which  they 
are  figured  or  described. 

The  author  next  enumerates  twenty-four  Jinas  who  have 
appeared  in  the  past  Utsarpirii  period ; and  twenty-four 
others  who  will  appear  in  the  future  age : and,  tlirough  the 
remainder  of  the  first  book,  explains  terms  relative  to  the 
Jaina  religion. 

The  names  of  Hor  Jinas  are  specified  in  Major  Mac- 
kenzie’s communication. t Wherever  those  names  agree 
with  HkMACHANDRA’s  enumeration,  I have  added  no  re- 
mark ; but  where  a difference  occurs  I have  noticed  it,  add- 
ing in  the  margin  the  name  exhibited  in  the  Sanscrit  text. 

I shall  here  subjoin  the  information  gathered  from 
HiMACHANDRA’s  vocabulaiy,  and  from  the  Calpa  sutra 
and  other  authorities,  relative  to  die  Jinas  belonging  to  the 
present  period.  'They  appear  to  be  the  deified  saints,  who 
are  now  worshipped  by  the  Jaina  sect.  They  are  all 
figured  in  the  same  contemplative  posture,  with  litde  varia- 

* I understand  that  the  Jainas  have  a mythological  poem  entitled 
Harivania  puraita,  different  from  the  Harivansa  of  the  orthodox. 
Their  Icshwacu,  likewise,  is  a different  person;  and  the  name  is 
said  to  he  a title  of  their  first  Jina,  RTsiiadua  d£va. 

t [In  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vul.  ix.  p.  241,  &r.] 
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tioii  in  their  appeamncc,  liesides  a difference  of  complexion  r 
but  the  several  Jlnax  have  distinguishing  marks  or  charac- 
teristic signs,  which  are  usually  engraved  on  the  pedestals 
of  their  images,  to  discriminate  them. 

1.  RfsHABHA,  orVaYsHADHA,  of  the  race  of  Icsu- 
WACU,  was  son  of  NAbhi  by  MARunivA:  he  is  figured 
of  a yellow  or  golden  complexion ; and  has  a bull  for  his 
characteristic.  His  stature,  as  is  pretended,  was  500  poles 
{dhanush ;)  and  the  duration  of  his  life,  8,400,000  great 
years  {puna  varsfui.)  According  to  the  Calpa  sutra,  as 
interpreted  by  the  commentator,  he  was  bom  at  Cisald  or 
AyudAya  (whence  he  is  named  Causalica),  towards  tlie 
latter  part  of  the  third  age.  He  was  the  first  king,  first 
anchoret,  and  first  saint ; and  is  therefore  entitled  Pra- 
t'hama  Raja,  Prat'hama  Bhicshacara,  Prat'hama  Jina, 
and  Prat'hama  J'lrt’hancara.  At  the  time  of  his  inaugu- 
ration as  king,  his  age  was  2,000,000  years.  He  reigned 

6.300.000  years  ; and  then  resigned  his  empire  to  his  sons : 
and  having  employed  100,000  years  in  passing  through 
the  several  stages  of  austerity  and  sanctity,  departed  from 
this  world  on  the  summit  of  a mountain,  named  Ashiapada. 
The  date  of  his  apotheosis  was  3 years  and  8^  months 
before  the  end  of  the  third  age,  at  the  precise  interval  of 
one  whole  age  before  the  deification  of  the  last  Jina. 

2.  Ajita  was  son  of  Jitasatru  byVuAYA:  of  tlie 
same  race  with  the  first  Jina,  and  represented  as  of  the 
like  complexion;  with  an  elephant  for  his  distinguishing 
mark.  His  stature  was  450  poles;  and  his  life  extended  to 

7.200.000  great  years.  His  deification  took  place  in  the 
fourth  age,  when  fifty  laeshas  of  cr6r$  of  oceans  of  years 
had  elapsed  out  of  the  tenth  cr6r  of  cr6rs.* 


* The  (UvUions  of  time  hare  been  noticed  by  Major  MaokSNZIe, 
As.  Roa.  vol.  ix.  p.  257,  and  will  be  further  explained. 
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3.  Sa.mbhava  was  son  of  Jitari  by  S6na  ; of  the 
same  race  and  complexion  with  the  preceding ; distin- 
guished by  a horse ; his  stature  was  400  poles ; he  lived 

6.000. 000  years ; and  he  was  deified  30  lacshas  of  cr6rs  of 
sagaras  after  the  second  Jiiia. 

4.  Abhinandana  was  son  of  Sambara  by  Sid- 
dhArt’hA  : he  has  an  ape  for  his  peculiar  sign.  His  sta- 
ture was  300  poles ; and  his  life  reached  to  5,000,000  years. 
His  apotheosis  was  later  by  10  lacshas  of  crbrs  of  sagaras 
than  the  foregoing. 

5.  SuMATi  was  son  of  MfecuA  by  MangalA  : he 
has  a curlew  for  his  characteristic.  His  life  endured 

4.000. 000  years,  and  his  deification  was  nine  lacshas  of 
crins  of  sagaras  after  the  fourth  Jina. 

6.  Padmapkabha  was  son  of  SrIdhara  by  SusImA; 
of  the  same  race  with  the  preceding,  but  described  of  a 
red  complexion.  He  has  a lotos  for  his  mark  : and  lived 

3.000. 000  years,  being  200  poles  in  stature.  He  was  dei- 
fied 90,000  cr6rs  of  sagaras  after  the  fifth  Jina. 

7.  SupArSwa  was  son  of  Pratisht’ha  by  PrTt’hw5  ; 
of  the  same  line  with  the  foregoing,  but  represented  with 

implexion;  his  sign  is  the  figure  called  Stcastica. 
He  lived  2,000,000  years;  and  was  deified 
9,000  cr6rs  of  sagaras  subsequent  to  the  sixth 
Jina. 

8.  Chandraprabha  was  son  of  MAiiAsfeNA  by 
LacshmanA  ; of  the  same  race  with  the  last,  but  figured 
with  a fair  complexion : his  sign  is  the  moon  : his  stature 
was  150  poles,  and  he  lived  1,000,000  years;  and  his  apo- 
theosis took  place  900  erfrrs  of  sagaras  later  than  the  se- 
venth Jina. 

9.  PusHPADANTA,  also  named  Suvidhi,  was  son  of 
SuPRiYA  by  RAmA  : of  the  same  line  with  the  preceding, 

VOL.  II.  p 
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and  described  of  a similar  complexion : his  mark  is  a 
marine  monster  (macara) : his  stature  was  100  poles, 
and  the  duration  of  his  life  200,000  years.  He  was  deified 
90  erSrs  of  sagaras  after  the  eighth  Jina. 

10.  S'lTALA  was  son  of  DeT6harat’ha  byNANnA:  of 
the  same  race,  and  represented  with  a golden  complexion  : 
his  characteristic  is  the  mark  called  ^rivatsa. 

His  stature  was  90  poles  ; and  his  life  100,000 
great  years;  his  deification  dates  9 cr6rs  of 
sagaras  later  than  the  preceding. 

11.  Sr^yAn  (SRfevAs)  or  Sr^yAnsa,  was  son  of 
Vishnu  by  VishnA  ; of  the  same  race,  and  with  a similar 
complexion;  having  a rhinoceros  for  his  sign.  He  was 
80  poles  in  stature,  and  lived  8,400,000  common  years. 
His  apotheosis  took  place  more  than  100  sagaras  of  years 
before  the  close  of  the  fourth  age. 

12.  VAsupCjya  was  son  of  VasupOjya  by  JayA:  of 
the  same  race,  and  represented  with  a red  complexion, 
having  a buffalo  for  his  mark;  and  he  was  70  poles  high, 
lived  7,200,000  years,  and  was  deified  later  by  54  sagaras 
than  the  eleventh  Jina. 

13.  ViMAi.A  was  son  of  CrTtavarman  by  SyAmA  ; of 
the  same  race : described  of  a golden  complexion,  having 
a boar  for  his  characteristic ; he  was  60  poles  high,  lived 
6,000,000  years,  and  was  deified  30  sagaras  later  than 
the  twelfth  Jina. 

14.  Ananta,  also  named  Anantajit,  was  son  of 
SiNiiAsfeNA  by  SuyasAh.  He  has  a falcon  for  his  sign  ; 
his  stature  was  .50  poles,  the  duration  of  his  life  3,000,000 
years,  and  his  apotheosis  9 sagaras  after  the  preceding. 

15.  Diiarma  was  son  of  BhAnu  by  SuvratA  ; cha- 
racterised by  the  thunderbolt : he  was  45  poles  in  stature, 
and  lived  1 ,000,000  years : he  was  deified  4 sagaras  later 
than  the  foregoing. 
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16.  Santi  was  son  of  ViswAsfeNA  by  Aciiika,  having 
an  antelope  for  his  sign  ; he  was  40  poles  high,  lived 

100.000  years,  and  was  deified  2 sagaras  subsequent  to 
the  last  mentioned.* 

17.  Cunt’hu  was  son  of  SCra,  by  SrI  ; he  has  a 
goat  for  his  mark ; his  height  was  35  poles,  and  his  life 

95.000  years.  His  apotheosis  is  dated  in  the  last  pnlyn  of 
the  fourth  age. 

18.  Ara  was  son  of  Sudarsana  by  Dkvl  : charac- 
terised by  the  figure  called  Nandavarta : 


his  stature  was  30  poles,  his  life  84,000  years,  and  his  dei- 
fication 1,000  cr6rs  of  years  before  the  next  Jina. 

19.  Malli  was  son  of  Cumbha  by  Prabiiavat'i  ; of 
the  same  race  with  the  preceding;  and  represented  of  a 
blue  complexion ; having  a jar  for  his  characteristic ; he 
was  25  poles  high,  and  lived  55,000  years ; and  was  dei- 
fied 6,584,000  yeais  before  the  close  of  the  fourth  age. 

20.  Munisuvrata,  also  named  Suvrata,  or  Muni, 
was  son  of  Sumitra  by  Padma,  sprung  from  the  race 
called  Harivansa;  represented  with  a black  complexion, 
having  a tortoise  for  his  sign : his  height  was  20  poles,  and 
his  life  extended  to  30,000  years.  His  apotheosis  Ls  dated 

1 , 1 84,000  years  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  age. 


• The  life  of  this  the  subject  of  a separate  work  entitled 

purhnn 
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21.  Nimi  was  son  of  Vuaya  by  VipkA  ; of  the  race 
of  IcshwAcit  : figured  with  a golden  complexion;  having 
for  his  mark  a blue  water-lily  Wdotpala) ; his  stature  was 
15  poles;  his  life  10,000  years  ; and  his  deification  took 
place  584,000  years  before  the  expiration  of  the  fourth 
age. 

22.  NiMi,  also  called  AnisHf  an^mi,  was  son  of  the 
king  Samudrajaya  by  SivA;  of  the  line  denominated 
Harivansa  ; described  as  of  a black  complexion,  having 
a conch  for  his  sign.  According  to  the  Calpa  sutra,  he 
was  born  at  Soriyapura ; and,  when  300  years  of  age,  en- 
tered on  the  practice  of  austerity.  He  employed  700  years 
in  passing  through  the  several  stages  of  sanctity;  and, 
having  attained  the  age  of  1,000  years,  departed  from  this 
world  at  Ujjinta,  which  is  described  as  the  peak  of  a 
mountain,  the  same,  aceording  to  the  commentator,  with 
Giranara.*  The  date  of  this  event  is  84,000  years  before 
the  close  of  the  fourth  age. 

23.  PArswa  (or  PArsw anAt’ha)  was  son  of  the  king 
AswAsiNA  by  VAmA,  or  BAmadAvI  ; of  the  race  of 
IcshwAcu;  figured  with  a blue  complexion,  having  a 
serpent  for  his  characteristic.  The  life  of  this  celebrated 
Jin  A,  who  was  perhaps  the  real  founder  of  the  sect,  is  the 
subject  of  a jx)em  entitled  Par'xicanat'ha  charilra.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Calpa  sutra,  he  was  bom  at  Bunarasi,-\ 
and  commenced  his  scries  of  religious  austerities  at  thirty 
years  of  age ; and  having  completed  them  in  70  years,  and 
having  consequently  attained  the  age  of  100  years,  he  died 
on  Mount  Sammeya  or  Samrt.'^  This  happened  precisely 

* I understand  this  to  be  a mountain  situated  in  the  west  of  India; 
and  much  visited  by  pilgrims. 

t Bhelttpuri,  in  the  suburbs  of  Benares,  is  esteemed  holy,  as  the 
place  of  his  nativity. 

{ Samft  iif'hnrn,  called  in  Major  Rennkl’s  map  Parsonaut,  is 
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260  years  before  the  apotheosis  of  the  next  J i n a : being 
stated  by  the  author  of  the  Calpa  sutra  at  1,230  years 
before  the  date  of  that  book. 

24.  VardhamAna,  also  named  VIra,  MahavIra, 
&c.  and  suniamed  Charama  tirt'hacrit,  or  last  of  the 
Jinas;  emphatically  called  Sraman  a,  or  the  saint.  He  is 
reckoned  son  of  SiddhXrt’ha  by  TrisalA  ; and  is  de- 
scribed of  a golden  complexion,  having  a lion  for  his 
symbol. 

The  subject  of  the  Calpa  sutra,  before  cited,  is  the  life 
and  institutions  of  thisJiNA.  I shall  here  state  an  ab- 
stract of  his  history  as  there  given,  premising  that  the 
work,  like  other  religious  books  of  the  Jainas,  is  composed 
in  the  Pracrit  called  Magadki;  and  that  the  Sanscrit 
language  is  used  by  the  Jainas  for  translations,  or  for 
commentaries,  on  account  of  the  great  obscurity  of  the 
Pracrit  tongue.* 

According  to  this  authority,  the  last  Tirt' hancara,  quit- 
ting tile  state  of  a deity,  and  relinquishing  the  longevity  of  a 
god,  to  obtain  immortality  as  a saint,  was  incarnate  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourth  age,  (now  past,)  when  75  years  and 
8^  months  of  it  remained.  He  was  at  first  conceived  by 
DevanandA,  wife  of  RTshabhadatta,  uBrahmana  in- 
habiting Brahmanacunda  grama  a city  of  Bharata  varsha, 
in  Jamhi  dw'ipa.  The  conception  was  announced  to  her  by 


sitaatcd  among  the  hilla  between  Bihar  and  Bengal.  Ita  holineaa  ia 
great  in  the  eatimation  of  the  Jainas : and  it  is  said  to  be  visited  by 
pilgrims  from  the  remotest  provinces  of  India. 

• This  Prticr^l,  which  does  not  differ  much  from  the  language  intro- 
duced by  dramatic  poets  into  their  writings,  and  assigned  by  them  to 
the  female  persons  in  their  dramas,  is  formed  from  &macrt<.  I once 
conjectured  it  to  have  been  formerly  the  colloquial  dialect  of  the 
Sarasivala  Brahmens  \p.  21  of  the  present  volume] ; hut  this  conjecture 
has  not  been  confirmed  by  further  re.searches.  I believe  it  to  be  the 
same  language  with  the  Pali  of  Ceyhn. 
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dreams.  Indra,*  or  Sacra,  who  is  the  presiding  deity 
on  the  south  of  Meru,  and  abides  in  the  first  range  of 
celestial  regions,  called  Saudharma,  being  apprized  of  Ma- 
havIra’s  incarnation,  prostrated  himself,  and  worshipped 
the  future  saint ; but  reflecting  that  no  great  personage 
was  ever  bom  in  an  indigent  and  mendicant  family,  as  that 
of  a Brahmana,  In  dr  a commanded  his  chief  attendant 
Hahin aigum^shI,  to  remove  the  fetus  from  the  womb 
of  DfevANANoA  to  that  of  TrisalA,  wife  of  Sid- 
dhart’ha,  a prince  of  the  race  of  IcshwAcu,  and  of  the 
Cakyapa  family.  This  was  accordingly  executed  ; and  the 
new  conception  was  announced  fo  TriSalA  by  dreams; 
which  were  expounded  by  soothsayers,  as  foreboding  the 
birth  of  a future  Jina.  In  due  time,  he  was  bom ; and 
his  birth  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings. 

His  father  gave  him  the  name  of  Vakdh aman a.  But 
he  is  also  known  by  two  other  names,  Sr  am  an  a and 
MaiiAvIra.  His  father  has  similarly  three  appellations, 
SiddiiArt’ha,  SreyAnsa,  and  YasaswI;  and  his  mother 
likewise  has  three  titles,  TrisalA,  ViDkiiADiNNA,  and 
PrIticArinI.  His  paternal  uncle  was  ScpArswa,  his 
elder  brother,  Nandivardhana,  his  sister  (mother  of 
JamAi.i)  SudarsanA.  His  wife  wasYAs6nA,  by  whom 
he  had  a daughter,  (who  became  wife  of  JamAi.i,)  named 
An6jja  and  PriyadarsanA.  His  grand-daughter  was 
called  Seshavat!  and  Yas6vat1. 

His  father  and  mother  died  when  he  was  twenty-eight 
years  of  age ; and  he  afterwards  continued  two  years  with 
his  elder  brother : after  the  second  year  he  renounced 
worldly  pursuits,  and  departed  amidst  the  applauses  of 
gods  and  men,  to  practise  austerities.  The  progress  of  his 

* The  Jamas  admit  nuiiicrouB  Indrab;  but  sunic  uf  the  attributes, 
stated  in  this  place  hy  the  Calpa  siUra,  belong  to  the  Indra  of  the 
Indian  mythology. 
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devout  exercises,  and  of  his  attainment  of  divine  knowledge, 
is  related  at  great  length.  Finally,  he  became  an  Arhat, 
or  Jina,  being  worthy  of  universal  adoration,  and  having 
subdued  all  passions ; * being  likewise  omniscient  and  all- 
seeing  : and  thus,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years,  he 
became  exempt  from  all  pain  for  ever.  This  event  is  stated 
to  have  happened  at  the  court  of  king  HastipAla,  in  the 
city  of  Pawapuri  or  Papapuri;-\  and  is  dated  three  years 
and  eight  and  a-half  months  before  the  close  of  the  fourth 
age,  (called  Duhc'hama  suc'hama)  in  the  great  period  named 
avasarpini.  The  author  of  the  Culpa  sutra  mentions,  in 
several  places,  that,  when  he  wrote,  980  years  had  elapsed 
since  this  apotheosis.  | According  to  tradition,  the  death 
of  the  last  Jina  happened  more  than  two  thousand  four 
hundred  years  since ; and  the  Calpa  sutra  appears,  therefore, 
to  have  been  composed  about  fifteen  hundred  years  ago.  § 
The  several  Jinas  are  described  as  attended  by  numerous 
followers,  distributed  into  classes,  under  a few  chief  disci- 
ples, entitled  Ganadharas,  or  Ganadhipas.  The  last  Jina 
had  nine  such  classes  of  followers,  under  eleven  disciples. 
IndrabhOti,  Agnibh6ti,  VAyubhOti,  Vyacta,  Su- 
dharma,Manditaputra,Mauryaputra,  Acampita, 


* So  the  commentator  expoundH  both  terms. 

t Near  Rajagr^hftj  in  Bihar.  It  is  accordingly  a place  of  sanctity. 
Other  holy  places^  which  have  been  mentioned  to  roe,  are  Ckampapuriy 
near  Bhagalpur,  distant  ten  miles  from  Benares^  and  the 

ancient  city  Hastinapurn  in  Hindustan:  also  ^trunjayoy  said  to  be 
sitnated  in  the  west  of  India. 

I Saroanassa  bhagavau  MAHinfRASSA  j4va  duhc’ha  hfnassa  nava> 
biisa  sayiVn  bicwanti'in  dasamassaya  biUa  sayassa  ayam  asi  im^  Bam- 
bach'hare  cal^  gacb^haY.  “ Nine  hundred  years  have  passed  since 
the  adorable  MahabIra  became  exempt  from  pain  ; and  of  the  tenth 
century  of  years,  eighty  are  the  time  w hich  is  now  elapsed.*’ 

^ The  most  ancient  copy  in  my  possession,  and  the  oldest  one  which 
I have  seen,  is  dated  in  1614  samvat : it  is  nearly  250  years  old. 
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Achai.abhrAtA,  MfevARYA,  PrabhAsa.  Nine  of  these 
disciples  died  with  Mahav'ira  ; and  two  of  them,  Indra- 
bhCiti  and  Sudharma,  survived  him,  and  subsequently 
attained  beatitude.  The  Calpa  sutra  adds,  that  all  ascetics, 
or  candidates  for  holiness,  were  pupils  in  succession  from 
Sudharma,  none  of  the  others  having  left  successors. 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  trace  the  succession  from 
SuDHAR.MA  to  the  different  sac' has,  or  orders  of  priests, 
many  of  which  appear  still  to  exist.  This  enumeration  dis- 
proves the  list  communicated  to  Major  Mackenzie  by 
the  head  priest  of  Belligola. 

The  ages  and  periods  which  have  been  more  than  once 
alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  account  of  the  Jainas,  are 
briefly  explained  in  H£m  aciiandra’s  vocabulary.  In  the 
second  chapter,  which  relates  to  the  heavens  and  the  gods, 
&c.  the  author,  speaking  of  time,  observes,  that  it  is  distin- 
guished into  Avasarpim  and  Utsarpihi,  adding  that  the 
whole  period  is  completed  by  twenty  c6iis  of  chits  of  so- 
garas ; or  2,000,000,000,000,000  oceans  of  years.  1 do 
not  find  that  he  any  where  explains  the  space  of  time 
denominated  sagara,  or  ocean.  But  I understand  it  to  he 
an  extravagant  estimate  of  the  time,  which  would  elapse, 
before  a vast  cavity  filled  with  chopped  hairs  could  be 
emptied,  at  the  rate  of  one  piece  of  hair  in  a century : 
the  time  requisite  to  enter  such  a cavity,  measured  by  a 
yhjana  every  way,  is  apalya;  and  that  repeated  ten  c6iis 
of  c6fhi  of  times,*  is  a sagara. 

Each  of  the  periods  above-mentioned,  is  stated  by 
HkMACiiANDRA,  as  Comprising  six  aros;  the  names  and 
duration  of  which  agree  with  the  information  communicated 
to  Major  Mackenzie:  In  the  one,  or  the  declining  period, 
they  pass  from  the  extreme  felicity  (ecanta  suc'ha)  through 


* 1 ,000,000,000,000,000  palyiu=:ont  sdynra,  or  saganipttma. 
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intermediate  gradations,  to  extreme  misery  (ecanta  duhc'ha). 
In  the  other,  or  rising  period,  they  ascend,  in  the  same 
order,  from  misery  to  felicity.  During  the  three  first  ages 
of  one  period,  mortals  lived  for  one,  two,  or  three  palyas ; 
their  stature  was  one,  two,  or  three  leagues  (gavyutis); 
and  they  subsisted  on  the  fruit  of  miraculous  trees ; which 
yielded  spontaneously  food,  apparel,  ornaments,  garlands, 
habitation,  nurture,  light,  musical  instruments,  and  house- 
hold utensils.  In  the  fourth  age,  men  lived  ten  millions  of 
years ; and  their  stature  was  500  (wles  (dhanush) : in  the 
fifth  age,  the  life  of  man  is  a hundred  years : and  the  limit 
of  his  stature,  seven  cubits:  in  the  sixth,  he  is  reduced  to 
sixteen  years,  and  the  height  of  one  cubit  In  the  next 
period,  this  succession  of  ages  is  reversed,  and  afterwards 
they  recommence  as  before. 

Here  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  the  Jainas  are  still 
more  extravagant  in  their  inventions  than  the  prevailing 
sects  of  Hindus,  absurd  as  these  are  in  their  fables. 

In  his  third  chapter,  HiMACHANDRA,  having  stated  the 
terms  for  paramount  and  tributary  princes,  mentions  the 
twelve  Chacravart'ts,  and  adds  the  patronymics  and  origin 
of  them.  Bharata  is  sumamed  Arshabhi,  or  son  of 
RTshabha  ; Maghavan  is  son  of  Vijaya  ; and  Sanat- 
cumara,  of  ASwAsfeNA.  SAnti,  Cunt’hu,  and  Aba 
are  the  Jinas  so  named.  Sagara  is  described  as  son  pf 
Sumitra;  SuBHfiMA  isentitled  CArtavIrya;  PADMAis 
said  to  be  son  of  Padm6ttara  ; HARisHiNA  of  Hari  ; 
■Jaya  of  Vijaya  ; Brahmadatta  of  Brahme  ; and  all 
are  declared  to  have  sprung  from  the  race  of  IcshwAcu. 

A list  follows,  which,  like  the  preceding,  agrees  nearly 
with  the  information  communicated  to  Major  Mackenzie. 
It  consists  of  nine  persons,  entitled  Vasudevas,  and  Cnsh- 
nas.  Here  TRiFRYsHf ’h  A is  mentioned  with  the  patronymic 
PrAjApatya;  DwipRtsaf’HA  is  said  to  have  sprung  from 
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Brahme;  SwayambhO  is  expressly  called  a sod  of 
Rodra;  and  Puhusii6ttama,  of  S6ma,  or  the  moon. 
PuRUSHAsiNHA  is  sumamed  Saivi,  or  son  of  Siva  ; Pu- 
RUSHAPUNhARicA,  is  Said  to  have  sprung  from  MahA- 
siRAS.  Datta  is  termed  son  of  Agnisinha;  Narayana 
has  the  patronymic  DAsarat’hi  (which  belongs  to  RAma- 
chandra):  and  CrYshna  is  described  as  sprung  from 
Vasud^va. 

Nine  other  persons  are  next  mentioned,  under  the  desig- 
nation of  Sucfa  halos,  viz.  1.  Achala,  2.  Vijaya,  3. 
BhADRA,  4.  SviMlABHA,  5.  SuDARSANA,  6.  AnANDA, 
7.  Nandana,  8.  Padma,  9.  Rama. 

They  are  followed  by  a list  of  nine  foes  of  Vishnu: 
it  corresponds  nearly  with  one  of  the  lists  noticed  by 
Major  Mackenzie,  viz.  1.  AswagrIva,  2.  TAraca, 
3.  M^raca,  4.  Madhu,  5.  Nisumbha,  6.  Bali,  7. 
PrahlAda.  8.  The  king  of  Lanca  (RAvana).  9.  The 
king  of  Magadha  (JarAsandha). 

It  is  observed,  that,  with  the  Jinas,  these  complete  the 
number  of  sixty-three  eminent  personages,  viz,  24  Jinas, 
12  Chacravartts,  9 Vasudevas,  9 Baladevas,  and  9 Prativa- 
sudcvas. 

It  appears  from  the  information  procured  by  Major 
Mackenzie,  that  all  these  appertain  to  the  heroic  history 
of  the  Jaina  writers.  Most  of  them  are  also  well  known  to 
the  orthodox  Hindus,  and  are  the  principal  personages  in 
the  Puranas. 

HkMACHANDRA  Subsequently  notices  many  names  of 
princes,  familiar  to  the  Hindus  of  other  sects.  He  begins 
with  PrYt’ho  son  of  VfiNA,  whom  he  terms  the  first  king: 
and  goes  on  to  MAndhAtA,  Hariscjiandra,  Bharata 
son  of  Dush  Y ANTA,  &C.  Towards  the  end  of  his  enumera- 
tion of  conspicuous  princes,  he  mentions  C'arna,  king  of 
Champa  and  Anga;  HAla  or  SAi.ivAiiana;  and  CumA- 
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rapAla,  sumamed  Chaulucya,  a royal  saint,  who  seems, 
from  the  title  of  Paramarhata,  to  have  been  a Jaina,  and 
apparently  the  only  one  in  that  enumeration. 

In  a subsequent  part  of  the  same  chapter,  H6ma- 
CHANDRA,  (who  was  himself  a theologian  of  his  sect,  and 
author  of  hymns  to  Jin  a,*)  mentions  and  discriminates  the 
various  sects;  viz.  1st,  Arhatas,  or  Jainas.  2dly,  Saugatas, 
or  Sauddhas,  and,  3dly,  six  philosophical  schools,  viz. 
1st.  Naiyayica;  2d.  Y6ga;  3d.  Capilas  Sanc’hya;  4th. 
Vaiseshica;  5th.  Varhaspatya,  or  Ndstica;  and  6th.  Char- 
vaca,  or  Lbcayata.  The  two  last  are  reputed  atheistical, 
as  denying  a future  state  and  a providence.  If  those  be 
omitted,  and  the  tvtro  Mimansas  inserted,  we  have  the  six 
schemes  of  philosophy  familiar  to  the  Indian  circle  of  the 
sciences. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  H£machandra’s  vocabulary  re- 
lates to  earth  and  animals.  Here  the  author  mentions  the 
distinctions  of  countries  which  appear  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Jainas;  viz.  the  regions  (i;arsAa)  named  Bharata,  Aira- 
vata,  and  Videha,  to  which  he  adds  Curu;  noticing  also 
other  distinctions  &miliar  to  the  Hindus  of  other  sects,  but 
explaining  some  of  them  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
Jainas.  Aryavarta,'  he  observes,  is  the  native  land  of 
Jinas,  Chacris,  and  Arddhackacris,  situated  between  the 
Vindhya  and  Himadri  mountains.’  This  remark  confines 
the  theatre  of  Jaina  history,  religious  and  heroic,  within 
the  limits  of  Hindustan  proper. 

A passage  in  BhAscara’s  treatise  on  the  sphere,  will 
suggest  further  observations  concerning  the  opinions  of  tlie 
Jainas  on  the  divisions  of  the  earth.  Having  noticed,  for 
the  purpose  of  confuting  it,  a notion  maintained  by  the 


* A commentary  on  these  hvmns  is  dated  in  12It  (A.I).  1292); 
hut  bow  much  earlier  IltMACiiANORA  lived,  is  not  yet  ascertained. 
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Bauddhas  (whom  some  of  the  commentators,  as  usual 
among  orthodox  Hindus,  confound  with  the  Jainas,)  res- 
pecting the  descent  or  fall  of  the  earth  in  space ; he  says,* 
‘ the  naked  sectaries  and  the  rest  affirm,  that  two  suns, 
two  moons,  and  two  sets  of  stars,  appear  alternately: 
against  them  I allege  this  reasoning.  IIow  absurd  is  the 
notion  which  you  have  formed  of  duplicate  suns,  moons, 
and  stars ; when  you  see  the  revolution  of  the  polar  fish.’f 

The  commentators agree  that  the  Jainas  are  here 
meant : and  one  of  them  remarks,  that  they  are  described 
as  ‘ naked  sectaries,  &c.’  because  the  class  of  Bigambaras 
is  a principal  one  among  these  people. 

It  is  true  that  the  Jainas  do  entertain  the  preposterous 
notion  here  attributed  to  them  : and  it  is  also  tnie,  that  the 
Digamharas,  among  the  Jainas,  are  distinguished  from 
the  Sucldmbaras,  not  merely  by  the  white  dress  of  the  one, 
and  the  nakedness  (or  else  the  tawny  apparel)  of  the  other ; 
but  also  by  some  particular  tenets  and  diversity  of  doctrine. 
— However,  both  concur  in  the  same  ideas  regarding  the 
earth  and  planets,  which  shall  be  forthwith  stated,  from  the 
authority  of  Jaina  books;  after  remarking,  by  the  way, 
that  ascetics  of  the  orthodox  sect,  in  the  last  stage  of 
exaltation,  when  they  become  Paramahansa,  also  disuse 
clothing. 

The  world,  which  according  to  the  Jainas,  is  eternal,  is 
figured  by  them  as  a spindle  resting  on  half  of  another;  or, 
as  they  describe  it,  three  cups,  of  which  the  lowest  is 
inverted ; and  the  uppermost  meets  at  its  circumference  tlie 
middle  one.  They  also  represent  the  world  by  comparison 
to  a woman  with  her  arms  akimbo.^  Her  waist,  or  accord- 

• Oi>l&d}\yhyay  § 3.  v,  8 & 10.  t Ursa  minor. 

I LAcsHMfDAS.4,  MuNfswARAy  and  the  f^asmuibhashya. 

§ The  Snnyrahafii  raina  and  Lbcnnnb  siUrn,  both  in  Pracr^t^  are  the 
authorities  here  used. 
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ing  to  the  description  first  mentioned,  the  meeting  of  the 
lower  cups,  is  the  earth.  The  spindle  above,  answering  to 
the  superior  portion  of  the  woman’s  person,  is  the  abode  of 
the  gods ; and  the  inferior  part  of  the  figure  comprehends 
the  infernal  r^ons.  The  earth,  which  they  suppose  to  be 
a flat  surface,  is  bounded  by  a circle,  of  which  the  diameter 
is  one  raju.  * The  lower  spindle  comprises  seven  tiers  of 
inferior  earths  or  hells,  at  the  distance  of  a raju  from  each 
other,  and  its  ba.«e  is  measured  by  seven  r<yus.  These 
seven  hells  are  Ratna  prabha,  ^arcara  prabha,  Baluca 
prabha,  Panca  prabha,  Dhuma  prabha,  Tama  prabha, 
Tamatama  prabha.  The  upper  spindle  is  also  seven  rajua 
high;  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  five  rajus.  Its  summit, 
which  is  4,500,000  ydjanas  wide,  is  the  abode  of  the  deified 
saints : beneath  that  are  five  Vimanas,  or  abodes  of  gods : 
of  which  the  centre  one  is  named  Sarvart’hasiddha : it  is 
encompassed  by  the  regions  Aparajita,  Jayanta,  Vaija- 
yanta,  and  Vijaya.  Next,  at  the  distance  of  one  raju 
from  the  summit,  follow  nine  tiers  of  worlds,  representing 
a necklace  (.graiveyaca),  and  inhabited  by  gods,  denomi- 
nated, from  their  conceited  pretensions  to  supremacy,  Aha- 
mindra.  These  nine  regions  are,  Aditya,  Pritincara, 
Sbmanasa,  Sumanasa,  Suvisala,  Sarvatbbhadra,  Man6- 
rama,  Supravaddha,  and  Sudarsana. 

Under  these  regions  are  twelve  (the  Digambaras  say 
sixteen)  other  regions,  in  eight  tiers,  from  one  to  five  rajus 
above  the  earth.  They  are  filled  with  Vimanas,  or  abodes 
of  various  classes  of  gods,  called  by  the  general  name  of 
Calpavasfs.  These  worlds,  reckoning  from  that  nearest 
the  earth,  are,  Saudhama  and  Isana ; Sanatcumara  and 


* This  is  explained  to  be  a measure  of  space,  through  which  the 
gods  arc  able  to  travel  in  six  months,  at  the  rate  of  2,057,152  yojanas, 
(of  2,000  cTtt'sa  each,)  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
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Mahendra  ; Srahme.  ; Luntaca ; Sucra ; Sahasrara ; Ana- 
tn  and  Pratiata  ; Arana  and  Achyuta. 

The  sect  of  Jina  distinguish  four  classes  of  deities,  the 
Vaimanicas,  Bhuvanapatis,  Jy6tishis,  and  Vyantaras. 
The  last  comprises  eight  orders  of  demigods  or  spirits, 
admitted  by  the  Hindus  in  general,  as  the  Racshasas, 
Priachas,  Cinnaras,  &c.  supposed  to  i-ange  over  the  earth. 
The  preceding  class  (JyStUhis),  comprehends  five  orders 
of  luminaries;  suns,  moons,  planets,  constellations,  and 
stars,  of  whicli  more  hereafter.  The  VatiRa»tco5  belong  to 
the  various  Vtmanas,  in  the  twelve  regions,  or  worlds, 
inhabited  by  gods.  Tlie  class  of  Bhuranapati  includes 
ten  orders,  entitled  Astiracumdra,  Nagacumara,  &c. ; each 
governed  by  two  Irulras.  All  these  gods  are  mortal,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  luminaries. 

The  earth  consists  of  numerous  distinct  continents,  in 
concentric  circles,  separated  by  seas  forming  rings  between 
them.  The  first  circle  is  Jamba  dtctpa,  with  the  mountain 
Sudarsa  Mem  in  the  centre.  It  is  encompassed  by  a ring 
containing  the  salt  ocean ; beyond  which  is  the  zone, 
named  Dhatuci  dwipa;  similarly  surrounded  by  a black 
ocean.  This  is  again  encircled  by  Pushcara  dxmpa ; of 
which  only  the  first  half  is  accessible  to  mankind : being 
separated  from  the  remoter  half,  by  an  impassable  range  of 
mountains,  denominated  Manuskottara  parvata.  Bhatu- 
ct  dwipa  contains  two  mountains,  similar  to  Sumem,  named 
Vtjanga  and  Achala  ; and  Pushcara  contains  two  others, 
called  Mandira  and  Vidyunmali. 

The  diameter  of  Jamba  dwipa  being  100,000  great  yb- 
janas,*  if  the  190th  part  be  taken,  or  526t  ij,  we  have  the 
breadth  of  Bharata  varsha,  which  occupies  the  southern 
segment  of  the  circle.  Airarata  is  a similar  northern  seg- 

• Each  groat  yojann  contains  2,0t)0  cits. 
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merit.  A band  (33648  yojanas  wide)  across  the  circle, 
with  Sudarsa  Mem  in  the  middle  of  it,  is  Videha  varshu, 
divided  by  Meru  (or  by  four  peaks  like  elephant’s  teeth,  at 
the  four  comers  of  that  vast  mountain)  into  ea.st  and  west 
Videha.  These  three  regions,  Bharata,  Airavata,  and 
Videha,  are  inhabited  by  men  who  practise  religious  duties. 
They  are  denominated  Carmabhumi,  and  appear  to  be  fur- 
nished with  distinct  sets  of  Tirthancuras,  or  saints  entitled 
Jina.  The  intermediate  regions  north  and  south  of  Mem, 
are  bounded  by  four  chains  of  mountains ; and  intersected 
by  two  others : in  such  a manner,  that  the  ranges  of 
mountains,  and  the  intermediate  vallies,  increase  in  breadtli 
progressively.  Thus  Himavat  is  twice  as  broad  as  Bha- 
rata  varsha  (or  1052  -i-|) ; the  valley  beyond  it  is  double  its 
breadth  (2105  t%)  ; the  mountain  Mahahimavat  is  twice 
as  much  (4210 +»);  its  valley  is  again  double  (8421 
and  the  mountain  Nishadha  has  twice  that  breadth  (16842 
/*,).  The  vallies  between  these  mountains,  and  between 
similar  ranges  reckoned  from  Airavata  (viz.  Sic’hari, 
Rttcmt,  and  Nila)  are  inhabited  by  giants  {Ytigala),  and 
are  denominated  Bhbgabhumi.  From  either  extremity  of 
the  two  ranges  of  mountains  named  Himavat  wxdSic’hari, 
a pair  of  tusks  project  over  the  sea ; each  divided  into 
seven  countries  denominated  Antara  dicipas.  There  are  con- 
sequently fifty-si.x  such  ; which  are  called  Cuhhbgahhumi, 
being  the  abode  of  evil  doers.  None  of  these  regions  suffer 
a periodical  destruction ; except  Bharata  and  Airavata, 
which  are  depopulated,  and  again  peopled  at  the  close  of 
the  great  pieriods  before-mentioned. 

We  come  now  to  the  immediate  purpose  for  which  these 
notions  of  the  Jainas  have  been  here  explained.  They 
conceive  the  setting  and  rising  of  stars  and  planets  to  be 
caused  by  the  mountain  Sumcru : and  suppose  three  times 
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the  period  of  a planet’s  appearance  to  be  requisite  for  it  to 
pass  round  Sumcru,  and  return  to  the  place  whence  it 
emerges.  Accordingly  they  allot  two  suns,  as  many 
moons,  and  an  equal  number  of  each  planet,  star,  and  con- 
stellation, to  Jambu  dwtpa;  and  imagine  that  these  appear, 
on  alternate  days,  south  and  north  of  Mcru.  They  simi- 
larly allot  twice  that  number  to  the  salt  ocean ; six  times 
as  many  to  Dhatuc'i  dwipa ; 21  times  as  many,  or  42  of 
each,  to  the  Cal6dadki;  and  72  of  each  to  Pushcara 
dwipa. 

It  is  this  notion,  applied  to  the  earth  which  we  inhabit, 
that  BhAscara  refutes.  His  argument  is  thus  explained 
by  his  commentators. 

‘ The  star  close  to  the  north  pole,  with  those  near  it  to 
the  east  and  west,  form  a constellation  figured  by  the  In- 
dian astronomers  as  a fish.  In  the  beginning  of  the  night 
(supposing  the  sun  to  be  near  Bharani  or  Musca),  the  fish’s 
tail  is  towards  the  west,  and  his  head  towards  the  east ; 
but  at  the  close  of  the  night,  the  fish’s  tail,  having  made  a 
half  revolution,  is  towards  the  east,  and  his  head  towards 
the  west : and  since  the  sun,  when  rising  and  setting,  is 
in  a line  with  the  fish’s  tail,  there  is  but  one  sun  ; not 
two.’  This  explanation  is  given  by  MunIswara  and 
LacshmIdAsa.  But  the  Vdsana  hhashya  reverses  the 
fish  ; placing  his  head  towards  the  west  at  sun-set,  when 
the  sun  is  near  Bharani. 
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Oti  the  Origin  and  Peculiar  Tenets  of  certain 
Muhammedan  Sects. 


[From  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol,  vii.  p.  33S— 344, 

Calcuttn  1801.  4to.] 

The  B6hrahs,  numerous  in  the  provinces  of  the  Indian 
peninsula,  but  found  also  in  most  of  the  great  cities  of 
Hindustan,  are  conspicuous  by  their  peculiar  customs; 
such,  for  example,  as  that  of  wearing  at  their  orisons  an 
appropriate  dress,  which  they  daily  wash  with  their  own 
hands.  Their  disposition  for  trade  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  mode  of  livelihood,  and  the  government  of 
their  tribe  by  a hierarchy,  are  further  peculiarities,  which 
have  rendered  them  an  object  of  inquiry,  as  a singular 
sect. 

Researches  made  by  myself,  among  others,  were  long 
unsuccessful.  My  informers  confounded  this  tribe  with 
the  Ismailiyahs,  with  the  Ali~ilahiyahs,  and  even  with  the 
unchaste  sect  of  Cheragh-cush.  Concerning  their  origin, 
the  information  received  was  equally  erroneous  with  that 
regarding  their  tenets.  But  at  length  a learned  Sayyad 
referred  me  to  the  Myalisu'lmitminin  composed  by  Nur- 
ullah of  Sh&ster,  a zealous  Shiah,  who  suffered  for  his 
religious  opinions  in  the  reign  or  JehangIr.  In  the  pas- 
sage, which  will  be  forthwith  cited  from  that  work,  the 
B6hrahs  are  described  by  the  author  as  natives  of  Guj- 
rat,  converted  to  the  Muhammedan  religion  about  three 
hundred  years  before  his  time,  or  five  centuries  ago. 

To  that  passage  I shall  subjoin  extracts  from  the  same 
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work,  containing  an  account  of  similar  tribes,  with  some  of 
which  the  B6krahs  may,  perhaps,  have  been  sometimes  con- 
founded. Concerning  the  Ismailiyahs,  for  whom  they  have 
been  actually  mistaken,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  these 
form  a sect  of  Shiahs,  who  take  their  distinctive  appellation 
from  Ismail,  eldest  son  and  nominated  successor  of  Imam 
JAfer,  sumamed  Sadtk.  They  consider  IsmAil  as  the 
true  heir  of  the  Imamet,  and  do  not  acknowledge  the  legal 
succession  of  his  brother  MfisA  and  of  the  five  last  Imams. 
This  sect  flourished  under  the  Egyptian  dynasty  of  kha- 
Zi/s  founded  by  Muhammed  MahadI,  who  claimed  de- 
scent from  the  Imam  IsmAil  himself.  It  was  also  con- 
spicuous under  a dynasty  of  princes  of  this  sect,  the  first  of 
whom,  Hasan  Sabah,  founded  a principality  in  Irak.* 
The  sect  may  still  exist  in  Syria ; but  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  at  present  known  in  the  Indian  portion  of  Asia. 

The  Ali-ilahiyahs  on  the  contrary,  are  become  nume- 
rous in  India.  This  sect  is  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the 
Dahistan,  as  prevalent  in  his  time,  only  at  Uzhtl,  or  Azhal, 
in  the  mountainous  tract  near  Khata,  It  now  prevails, 
according  to  information  which  I have  received,  in  a part  of 
the  dominions  of  NawAb  NizAmu’l-mulc.  The  singular 
tenets  of  this  heretical  sect  are  thus  stated  by  Mohsen 
FAnI.  “ The  Ali-ilahiyahs  hold,  that  celestial  spirits, 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  known  to  mankind,  have  fre- 
quently appeared  in  palpable  shapes.  God  himself  has 
been  manifested  in  the  human  form,  but  especially  in  the 
pierson  of  AlI  MurtezA,  whose  image,  being  that  of  AlI 
Ullah,  or  AlI  God,  these  sectaries  deem  it  lawful  to 
worship.  They  believe  in  the  metempsychosis;  and,  like 


* See  the  Diiist6n  of  MuJlA  Mobsrn  Fan};  and  D’Hkbbelot's 
Bibliothique  Orieniale,  If  the  industrious  Buhrahs  and  the  remorse- 
less “ assassins”  had  really  arisen  out  of  the  same  sect,  it  would  be  a 
new  fact  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
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others  who  maintain  that  doctrine,  abstain  from  flesluneat. 
They  imagine,  that  Aci  McrtezA,  when  he  quitted  this 
eartli,  returned  to  the  sun,  which  is  the  same  with  himself ; 
and  hence  they  call  the  sun  Aci  Ullah.  This  sect  does 
not  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  Koran,  as  it  is  now 
extant:  some  pretending,  that  it  is  a forgery  of  AbObecr’s, 
Omar’s,  and  OthmXn’s;  otliers  condemning  it,  simply 
because  it  was  edited  by  the  last  mentioned  khalif.  The 
members  of  this  sect  appear  to  vary  in  regard  to  some 
points  of  doctrine ; but  the  leading  and  universal  tenet  of 
this  sect  is,  that,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  God  is  mani- 
fested in  the  persons  of  prophets  and  of  saints ; for  instance, 
he  was  Adam,  and  afterwards  Ahmed  and  Aci : and  in 
like  manner  these  sectaries  believe  in  the  transmigration  of 
God  into  the  persons  of  the  Imams.  Some  of  them  affirm, 
that  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  being,  in  this  age  of 
the  world,  was  Aci  Ullah;  and  after  him,  his  glorious 
posterity:  and  they  consider  Muhammed  as  a prophet 
sent  byALf  Ullah.  When  God,  say  they,  perceived 
Muhammed’s  insufficiency,  he  himself  assumed  the  human 
form  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  prophet.”* 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  satisfactory  information,  that 
the  B6hralis  agree  with  either  of  these  sects,  in  deifying 
Ai.i,  or  in  contesting  the  legal  succession  of  the  six  last 
Imams.  On  the  contrary,  the  tribe  is  acknowledged  to 
consist  of  orthodox  Sunnis,  and  of  true  Shiahs ; but  mostly 
of  the  last  mentioned  sect.  These  and  other  known  cir- 
cumstances corroborate  the  following  account  of  that  tribe, 
as  given  by  Nurullah  of  Shuster,  in  the  work  before 
mentioned. 

“ The  Bhhrahs  are  a tribe  of  the  faithful,  which  is  settled 
chiefly  at  Ahmedabad  and  its  environs.  Their  salvation  in 


• Sec  the  Dabiman,  from  which  this  account  is  abstracted. 
q2 
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the  bosom  of  religion  took  place  about  three  hundred  years 
ago,  at  the  call  of  a virtuous  and  learned  man,  whose  name 
was  MullA  AlI,  and  whose  tomb  is  still  seen  at  the  city 
of  Camhayat. 

“ The  conversion  of  this  people  was  thus  conducted  by  him : 
As  the  inhabitants  of  Gujrat  were  pagans,  and  were  guided 
by  an  aged  priest,  a recreant,  in  whom  they  had  a great 
confidence,  and  whose  disciples  they  were ; the  missionary 
judged  it  expedient,  first  to  offer  himself  as  a pupil  to  the 
priest;  and  after  convincing  him  by  irrefragable  proofs, 
and  making  him  participate  in  the  declaration  of  faith,  then 
to  undertake  the  conversion  of  others.  He  accordingly 
passed  some  years  in  attendance  on  that  priest,  learnt  his 
language,  studied  his  sciences,  and  became  conversant  with 
his  books.  By  degrees  he  opened  the  articles  of  the  faith 
to  the  enlightened  priest,  and  persuaded  him  to  become 
Musleman.  Some  of  his  people  changed  their  religion  in 
concert  with  their  old  instructor.  The  circumstance  of  the 
priest’s  conversion  being  made  known  to  the  principal 
minister  of  the  king  of  that  country,  he  visited  the  priest, 
adopted  habits  of  obedience  towards  him,  and  became  a 
Moslem,  But  for  a long  time,  the  minister,  the  priest,  and 
the  rest  of  the  converts,  dissembled  their  faith,  and  sought 
to  keep  it  concealed,  through  dread  of  the  king. 

“ At  length  the  intelligence  of  the  minister’s  conversion 
reached  the  monarch.  One  day  he  repaired  to  his  house, 
and,  finding  him  in  the  humble  posture  of  prayer,  was 
incensed  against  him.  The  minister  knew  the  motive  of 
the  king’s  visit,  and  perceived  that  his  anger  arose  from 
the  suspicion  that  he  was  reciting  prayers  and  performing 
adoration.  With  presence  of  mind,  inspired  by  divine 
providence,  he  immediately  pretended  that  his  prostrations 
were  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  a serpent,  which  appeared 
in  the  comer  of  the  room,  and  against  which  he  was 
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employing  incantations.  The  king  cast  his  eyes  towards 
the  comer  of  the  apartment,  and  it  so  happened  that  there 
he  saw  a serpent ; the  minister’s  excuse  appeared  credible, 
and  the  king’s  suspicions  were  lulled. 

“ After  a time,  the  king  himself  secretly  became  a con- 
vert to  the  Musleman  faith  ; but  dissembled  the  state  of  his 
mind,  for  reasons  of  state.  Yet,  at  the  point  of  death,  he 
ordered,  by  his  will,  that  his  corpse  should  not  be  burnt, 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  pagans. 

“ Subsequently  to  his  decease,  when  Sultan  Zefeh, 
one  of  the  trusty  nobles  of  Sultan  FIbCz  ShAh,  sovereign 
of  Dehli,  conquered  the  province  of  Gujrat;  some  learned 
men,  who  accompanied  him,  used  arguments  to  make  the 
people  embrace  the  faith,  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
such  as  revere  the  traditions.*  Hence  it  happened,  that 
some  of  the  tribe  of  JB6hrahs  became  members  of  the  sect 
of  the  Sunnet. 

“ The  party  which  retains  the  Imdmiyeh  tenets,  compre- 
hends nearly  two  thousand  families.  They  always  have  a 
pious  learned  man  amongst  them,  who  expounds  cases  of 
law  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Imdmiyehs.  Most  of 
them  subsist  by  commerce  and  mechanical  trades ; as  is 
indicated  by  the  name  of  B6hrah,  which  signifies  mer- 
chant, in  the  dialect  of  Gujrat.  They  transmit  the  fifth 
part  of  their  gains  to  the  Sayyads  of  Medtneh ; and  pay 
their  regular  eleemosynary  contributions  to  the  chief  of 
their  learned,  who  distributes  the  alms  among  the  poor  of 
the  sect.  These  people,  great  and  small,  are  honest,  pious, 
and  temperate.  They  always  suffer  much  persecution  (for 
the  crime  of  bearing  afiection  towards  the  holy  family) 
from  the  wicked  murderers, f who  are  invested  with  public 
authority ; and  they  are  ever  involved  in  the  difficulties  of 
concealment. 

• The*  SnmtU,  or  orthodox  sect.  t The  orthodox. 
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“ The  Sadikiyahs  are  a tribe  of  the  faithful  Hinduttan ; 
pious  men,  and  disciples  of  Sayyad  CabIrv’ddIn,  who 
derived  his  descent  from  IsmAil,  son  of  Imam  JAfer. 
This  tribe  is  denominated  Hadikiyahs,  by  reason  of  the 
sincere  [sadilt\  call  of  that  Sayyad.  Although  that  appel- 
lation have,  according  to  received  notions,  a seeming  rela- 
tion to  Ab6becr,  whose  piartisans  gave  him  this  title;  yet 
it  is  probable  that  the  sect  assumed  that  appellation  for  the 
sake  of  concealment.  However,  no  advantage  ever  accrues 
to  them  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  arrogant  inhabitants 
of  Hind,  who  are  Hinduis,  being  retainers  of  the  son  of 
the  impious  Hind,*  have  discovered  their  attachment  to 
the  sect  of  Shiahs,  and  have  revived  against  them  the 
calumnies  which  five  hundred  years  before  they  broached 
against  the  Ismailiyahs.  They  maliciously  charge  them 
with  impiety ; such,  indeed,  is  their  ancient  practice.  They 
violate  justice,  and  labour  to  extirpate  this  harmless  tribe. 
In  short,  they  cast  the  stone  of  calumny  on  the  roof  of  the 
name  and  reputation  of  tliis  wretched  pieople,  and  have  no 
fear  of  God,  nor  awe  of  his  Prophet.+ 

“In  short,  nearly  thirty  thousand  piersons  of  this  sect 
are  settled  in  provinces  of  Hindustan,  such  as  Multan, 
Lah6r,  Dthli,  and  Gnjrat.  Most  of  them  subsist  by  com- 
merce. They  pay  the  fifth  part  of  their  gains  to  the 
descendants  of  Sayyad  Cab'ih,  who  are  their  priests; 
and  both  preceptor  and  pupil,  priests  and  laymen,  all  are 
zealous  Shiahs.  God  avert  evil  from  them,  and  make  the 
wiles  of  their  foes  recoil! 

“ The  Hazarehs  of  Cabul  are  an  innumerable  tribe,  who 
reside  in  Cabul,  Ghaznin,  and  Kandahar.  Many  of  them 

* Meaning  IIin'da  the  mother  of  Moa  vivveh. 

t The  author  proceeds  in  a strain  of  invective  against  the  Sunnis; 
especially  against  MuUn  Abdui.i.aii  of  Ldhhr,  who  bore  the  title  of 
the  MakiidOmu’i.-mui.c.  This,  being  superfluous,  is  here  omitted. 
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are  Sht&hs,  and  adherents  of  the  holy  family.  At  present, 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  Shidhs,  is  Mtrza  ShA.dmAn,  with 
whom  the  faithful  are  well  pleased,  and  of  whose  incursions 
the  Khdryis*  of  Cdbul  and  Ghaznin  bitterly  complain. 

“ The  Baldch  of  Sind;  many  of  these  are  devoted 
Shtdhs.  They  call  themselves,  and  are  called  by  all  the 
faithful,  AlI’s  fnends.  Sayyad  Raj6  of  Bokhara  exerted 
himself  in  the  guidance  of  this  tribe ; his  descendants 
remain  among  them,  and  are  occupied  with  the  concerns 
of  the  sect.” 

* The  word  is  here  used  as  a term  of  reproach;  for  its  origin,  as 
the  appellation  of  a sect,  sec  D’Hkrbelot’s  BMiothique  Orimtale. 
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Translation  of  one  of  the  Inscriptions  on  the  Pillar  at 
Delhi,  called  the  Lat  of  F1r6z  Sii^h. 

[From  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vii.  p.  179 — 

Calcutta  lyOI.  Ito.] 

SanscrYt  Inscription.* 


^1 

(^d:«  • 
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j:ichiq-ryi-Mt35r«rM^'rrt'fFt^q-qTTrf^^^  - 

rp^t^^?af^rT 


^ RRo  tsOTF^g20  ‘I  M ^- 



?5riTifery3<?nqfrr7n3T^yj4^^jr^i4^ii.si  - 


Samvat  1220  vaiiac’ha  sudi  15  sacamhhari  bhupati 
srimad  vella  denatmaja  srimad  v'lsala  devasya. 

1 Avindhyad  uhimadrer  virachita-vijayas  t'trt' ha-yatra- 
prasangdd  udgriveshupraharta  nripatishu  vinamat  can- 
dhareshu  prasannak 

aryavertam  yat’ hart' ham  punar  api  critavan  mlcchch’ha- 
vichch’hedanabhir  devah  sacambharindrb  jagati  vija- 
yate  vtsalah  cshbnipalah. 

2 Brhte  samprati  bahnjata  tilacah  sacambhari  bkitpatih 
srimad  vigraha  raja  esha  vijayt  santanajan  atmanah 
asmabhih  caradam  vyadhayi  himavad-vindhyantaralam 
bhuvnh  sisha-swicarahaya  mastu  bhavatam  udyoga- 
sunyam  manah. 

3 Ambho  ndma  ripu-priyd-nayanaybh  pratyart’hi-dantan- 
tare  pratyacshahi  trhiani  vaibhava-milat  cashiam  yasas 
tavacam 

margo  loca-riruddha  eva  vijanah  sunyam  manb  vid- 
wisham  srimad  vigraha  rajadeva  bhavatah  prapte  pra- 
yahbtsave 

4 Lild-mandira-sodartsha bhavaluswdnleshu  vdmabhruvam 
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satriman  nanu  vigraha  cshitipate  nyayyas  cha  vasas 
tava 

sanca  va  purushSttamasya  bhavat6  nasty  eva  varan 
nidher  nirmat’hyapahrita-sriyah  cimu  bhavan  cr6de  na 
nidrayitak. 

Samvat  sri  vicramaditya  1220  vaiiac’ha  sudi  15  gurau 

lic’hitam  idam 

pratyacsham  gauAanwaya-cayast'ha-mahava-putra-sn- 
patina  atra  samaye  mahd-mantri  rdjaputra  srtmal- 
lacshanapalah. 

Verbal  Translation. 

“ In  the  year  1220,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  bright  half 
of  the  month  Vauac’ha,  [this  monument]  of  the  fortunate 
VisALA  DfevA,  son  of  the  fortunate  V^lla  D£va,*  king 
of  Sacambhari. 

“As  farasVindAya,f  as  far  asHimadri,+  having  achieved 
conquest  in  the  course  of  travelling  to  holy  places ; resent- 
ful to  haughty  kings,  and  indulgent  to  those  whose  necks 
are  humbled  ; making  Aryavertaf  once  more  what  its  name 
signifies,  by  causing  the  barbarians  to  be  exterminated;  VI- 
SA la  DkvA,  supreme  ruler  of  Sacambhari, X and  sovereign 
of  the  earth,  is  victorious  in  the  world. 

“ This  conqueror,  the  fortunateVicRAH  a RAja,§  king  of 

* Colonel  PoMEB’stranscriptexhibited  Ahilla  ; the  present  copy 
may  be  read  either  Av£m.a  or  V£lla. 

t The  Vindhya  hills  form  the  range  which  passes  through  the 
provinces  of  Bahar,  Ben&res,  &c.  Himadri,  the  mountain  of  snow, 
(called  Himavat  in  the  next  verse,)  is  the  Imaus  and  Emodus  of  an- 
cient geographers.  Arydverta  signifies  the  land  of  virtue,  or  “ inha- 
bited by  respeclahle  men."  See  Menu,  Ch.  ii.  v.  22. 

{ kAcamlhari  is  the  modem  &6nibhar,  famous  for  its  salt  lakes. 
It  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Jeypur. 

§ Whether  Vioraha  Raja  and  VIsai.a  I>£va  be  names  of  the 
same  person,  or  of  different  princes,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
from  the  tenor  of  the  inscription,  without  other  information. 
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Sacamf)hari,  moet  eminent  of  the  tribe  which  sprang  from 
the  arms*  [of  BrahmA,]  now  addresses  his  own  descen- 
dants ; ‘ By  us  the  region  of  the  eaith  between  Himavat 
‘ and  Vindhya  has  been  made  tributary ; let  not  your 
‘ minds  be  void  of  exertion  to  subdue  the  remainder.' 

“ Tears  are  evident  in  the  eyes  of  thy  enemy’s  consort ; 
blades  of  grass  are  percMved  between  thy  adversary’s 
teeth  ;f  thy  fame  is  predominant  throughout  space ; the 
minds  of  thy  foes  are  void  [of  hope] ; their  route  is  the 
desert  where  men  are  hindered  from  passing;  O Vigraha 
RAja  D£va,  in  the  jubilee  occasioned  by  thy  march. 

“ May  thy  abode,  O Vigraha,  sovereign  of  the  earth, 
be  fixed,  as  in  reason  it  ought,  in  the  bosoms  (akin  to  the 
mansion  of  dalliance)  of  the  women  with  beautiful  eye- 
brows, who  were  married  to  thy  enemies.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  thy  being  the  highest  of  embodied  souls.];  Didst 
thou  not  sleep  in  the  lap  of  SrI,  whom  thou  didst  seize 
from  the  ocean,  having  churned  it  ? § 

“ In  the  year  from  the  fortunate VicrAmaditya  1220|| 
on  Thursday  the  15th  day  of  the  bright  half  of  the  month 


* The  transcript  of  the  inscription  exhibits  v&ham&na  tilacah,  as 
it  was  also  read  in  the  former  fac  simile:  Sbrv6ru  Triv£o1  advises 
me  to  read  it  bahujata  tilacah,  and  I accede  to  his  emendation.  [See 
the  note  in  the  following  page.] 

t This  alludes  to  the  Indian  custom  of  biting  a blade  of  grass  as  a 
token  of  submission,  and  of  asking  quarter. 

t Srrv6ru  explains  this  very  obscure  passage  otherwise : “ there  is 
(t.  r.  there  should  be)  no  doubt  or  hesitation  in  the  mind  of  thee,  who 
art  the  highest  of  embodied  souls  (Purushdttama).’’ 
h Purush6ttama  is  a title  of  VishAu.  With  reference  to  this 
term,  the  author  of  the  inscription  asks,  “ Art  thou  not  V isuiiu 
himself P Art  thou  not  he  who  slept  in  the  arms  of  LacshuI?” 
The  legend  of  the  churning  of  the  ocean  is  well  known. 

II  In  the  present  copy  the  date  is  very  distinct;  and  proves  to  be 
1220;  not  123  as  was  suspected  by  Sir  Wii.iiAsi  Jones. 
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Fawac’Ao,  this  was  written  in  the  presence  of  * . . . . 

by  SrIpati,  the  son  of  MAhava,  a 

Cayast'ha  of  a family  in  Gauha:  at  this  time  the  fortu- 
nate Lacshana  pAla,  aRajaputra,  is  prime  minister. 


“ Siva  the  terrible,  and  the  universal  monarch.” 


There  are  on  the  same  page,  some  short  inscriptions, 
which  I cannot  decypher.  One  of  them,  however,  is  partly 
legible,  and  appears  to  be  in  the  Hindustani  language. 
It  contains  the  name  of  Sultan  IbrAhIm,  and  wishes 
him  a long  life. 


Note  to  t/<e preceding  Translation. 

[From  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.  p.  453.  Calcutta,  I8O7.  4to.] 

A passage  in  the  preface  of  the  ^mgadhara  pad- 
dhati,  and  another  in  the  body  of  that  work,  which  were 
first  indicated  by  Capt.  WiLFORD,f  show,  that  a term, 
contained  in  the  inscription  on  the  column  at  Delhi,  for 
which  I proposed  to  substitute,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Pandit  who  assisted  me,  the  word  ‘ bahujata’  as  a con- 
jectural emendation,  must  be  read  ‘ chahumana,’  or  ‘ cha- 
havana  being  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  prince, 
there  mentioned,  belonged,  and  which  is  well  known  at 
this  day  under  the  appellation  of  Chduhan.  In  the  preface, 
SArngadhara  describes  himself  as  second  in  descent 
from  RAGHunfevA,  a priest  attending  on  HammIra  king  of 
Sacambhari,  of  the  tribe  of  Chduhan,  Chdhuvan,  or  Bahu- 
vana  (for  the  name  is  variously  spelt  in  different  copies). 
The  work  itself  is  a compilation  of  miscellaneous  pioetry 

* This  part  of  the  inscription  Is  not  Icf'iblr. 
t As.  Res.,  vol.  ix.  p.  189. 
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arranged  under  distinct  heads  ; and  one  chapter  (the  73d) 
is  devoted  to  the  admission  of  stanzas  concerning  indivi- 
dual princes.  Among  them  two  stanzas  occur,  which  are 
there  cited  as  an  inscription  on  a royal  column  of  stone, 
erected  as  a sacrificial  pillar  ;*  and  which,  on  comparison, 
are  found  to  be  the  same  with  the  two  first  of  the  stanzas, 
on  the  pillar  at  Delhi.  Several  copies  of  the  Samgadhara 
paddhati  have  been  collated,  in  all  of  which,  the  term  in 
question  is  written  Bahuvana.  Comparing  this  with  the 
preface  of  the  same  compilation,  and  with  the  inscription 
itself,  we  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture,  that  Chahxmana 
is  the  correct  reading : the  Nagari  letters  ^ and  ^ being 
very  liable  to  be  confounded. 
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On  Ancient  Monuments,  containing  SanscrTt 
Inscriptions. 

[From  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.  p.  398 — 444. 

Calcutta  I8O7.  4to.] 

In  the  scarcity  of  authentic  materials  for  the  ancient, 
and  even  for  the  modem,  history  of  the  Hindu  race,  im- 
portance is  justly  attached  to  all  genuine  monuments,  and 
especially  inscriptions  on  stone  and  metal,  which  are  occa- 
sionally discovered  through  various  accidents.  If  these  be 
carefully  preserved  and  diligently  examined,  and  the  facts 
ascertained  from  them,  be  judiciously  employed  towaids 
elucidating  the  scattered  information,  which  can  be  yet 
collected  from  the  remains  of  Indian  literature,  a satisfac- 
tory progress  may  be  finally  made  in  investigating  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hindus.  That  the  dynasties  of  princes  who 
have  reigned  paramount  in  India,  or  the  line  of  chieftains 
who  have  ruled  over  particular  tracts,  will  be  verified  ; or 
that  the  events  of  war,  or  the  effects  of  policy,  during  a 
series  of  ages,  will  be  developed ; is  an  expectation  which 
I neither  entertain,  nor  wish  to  excite.  But  the  state  of 
manners,  and  the  prevalence  of  particular  doctrines,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  may  be  deduced  from  a diligent  perusal  of 
the  writings  of  authors,  whose  age  is  ascertained  ; and  the 
contrast  of  different  results,  for  various  and  distant  periods, 
may  furnish  a distinct  outline  of  the  progress  of  opinions. 
A brief  histoiy  of  the  nation  itself,  rather  than  of  its  go- 
vernment, will  be  thus  sketched  ; but  if  unable  to  revive 
the  memory  of  great  political  events,  we  may  at  least  be 
content  to  know  what  has  been  the  state  of  arts,  of  sciences, 
of  mannere,  in  remote  ages,  among  this  very  ancient  and 
early  civilized  people ; and  to  learn  what  has  been  the  suc- 
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cession  of  doctrines,  religious  and  philosophical,  which  have 
prevailed  in  a nation  ingenious  yet  prone  to  superstition. 

Unfortunately,  writers  have  seldom  given  the  dates  of 
their  compositions ; and  the  Hindu’s  love  of  fable,  and 
distaste  for  sober  narrative,  have  been  as  unfriendly  to  the 
biography  of  authors,  as  to  the  history  of  princes.  The 
lives  of  few  celebrated  persons  have  been  written;  and 
those  which  have  been  composed,  exhibit  the  same  fond- 
ness for  improbable  hction  which  pervades  the  mytho- 
logical works  of  the  Hindus.  The  age  of  an  author  must 
be,  therefore,  sought  from  circumstances  mentioned  in  his 
writings;  and  none  more  frequently  affords  the  desired 
information,  than  the  author’s  notice  of  his  patron ; who 
generally  is  either  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  or  some 
person  standing  in  such  relation  to  the  court,  as  gives 
occasion  to  mention  the  name  of  the  reigning  prince.  Thus 
every  ancient  monument  which  fixes  the  date  of  a reign, 
or  determines  the  period  of  a particular  dynasty,  tends  to 
the  ascertainment  of  the  age  of  writers  who  flourished  in 
that  reign  or  under  that  dynasty : and  conversely,  whei^ 
ever  dates  can  be,  with  confidence,  deduced  immediately 
from  an  author’s  works,  these  may  furnish  historical  infor- 
mation, and  assist  the  explanation  of  ancient  monuments. 

On  this  account  the  preservation  and  study  of  old  in- 
scriptions may  be  earnestly  recommended.  It  is  not  on  a 
first  or  cursory  examination,  that  the  utility  of  any  pai^ 
ticular  monument  for  the  illustration  of  the  civil  or  literary 
history  of  the  country  can  be  certainly  determined.  Even 
those  which  at  first  sight  appear  uninteresting,  may  be 
afterwards  found  to  bear  strongly  on  an  important  point. 
Instances  might  be  brought  from  the  few  inscriptions  which 
have  been  already  published.  But  it  is  not  my  present 
purpose  to  enter  on  an  examination  of  published  monu- 
ments, but  to  urge  the  communication  of  every  inscription 
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which  may  be  hereafter  discovered  ■,  at  the  same  time  that 
I lay  before  the  Society  copies  and  translations  of  those 
which  have  been  recently  communicated  from  various  fiarts 
of  India. 

It  is  a subject  for  regret,  that  the  originals  of  which 
versions  have  before  been  made  public,  are  not  deposited 
where  they  might  be  accessible  to  persons  engaged  in  re- 
searches into  Indian  literature  and  antiquities : but  much 
more  so,  that  ancient  monuments,  which  there  is  reason  to 
consider  as  important,  have  been  removed  to  Europe  before 
they  had  been  sufficiently  examined,  or  before  they  were 
accurately  copied  and  translated.  I may  specify,  with 
particular  regret,  the  plate  of  copper  found  at  Benares, 
and  noticed  by  Capt.  Wilford  in  the  ninth  volume  of 
Asiatic  Researches  (p.  108);  and  still  more  a plate  which 
has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  a learned  PanAit,  (who 
assured  me  that  he  was  employed  in  decyphering  it),*  and 
which  appears,  from  a copy  in  his  possc.ssion,  to  have  con- 
tained a grant  of  land  by  the  celebrated  Jayachandr'a, 
when  a young  prince  associated  to  the  empire  of  his  father ; 
from  this  information  it  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
valuable,  on  account  of  the  genealogy  comprised  in  it. 

Translations  might  indeed  be  made  from  the  PanAit's 
copy  of  the  last-mentioned  plate,  and  from  one  taken  by 
a learned  native  in  Capt.  Wilford’s  sepdee,  from  the 
plate  discovered  at  Benares.  But  my  experience  of  the 
necessity  of  collating  the  copies  made  by  the  best  PanAits, 
from  inscriptions  in  ancient  or  unusual  character,  discou- 
rages me  from  placing  implicit  confidence  in  their  trans- 
cripts ; and  the  originals  are  at  present  beyond  reach  of 


* Skrvoru  Xaiv^Di;  the  same  who  assisted  me  in  decjrpherini; 
the  copy  of  an  inscription  on  Fir6z  Shah's  pillar  tA  Delhi,  As. 
Res.  vol.  vii.  p.  180.  [pape  2.32  of  the  present  volume.] 
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reference,  having  been  conveyed  to  Europe  to  be  there 
buried  in  some  public  museum  or  private  collection. 

The  only  amends,  which  could  be  now  made  for  the 
removal  of  those  interesting  monuments,  would  be  the 
publication  of  copies  correctly  made  in  fac  simile.  Prom 
such  transcripts,  provided  they  be  executed  with  great  care, 
the  text  may  be  decyphered  and  translated.  An  exact 
copy  of  the  Sanscrit  inscription  on  the  stone  at  Cintra  in 
Portugal,-  enabled  Mr.  Wilkins  to  ascertain  the  date  and 
scope  of  that  inscription ; as  well  as  the  names,  which  it 
contains.*  Similar  copies  of  other  inscriptions  would,  in 
like  manner,  furnish  oriental  scholars  with  the  means  of 
ascertaining  their  purport ; and  the  publication  of  fac 
similes  may,  for  this  purpose,  be  recommended  to  those 
who  are  in  possession  of  the  originals. 

I now  proceed  to  describe,  and  so  far  as  I have  suc- 
ceeded in  decyphering  them,  to  explain,  the  several  in- 
scriptions on  ancient  monuments  in  stone  and  copper, 
which  have  been  lately  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society. 

I.  Inscription  on  a Plate  of  Copper  found  in  the  district 
of  Tipura. 

Towards  the  end  of  1803,  a plate  of  copper  was  dis- 
covered in  digging  earth  for  the  repair  of  the  highway 
through  the  Manamati  hills  in  the  district  of  Tipura.  It 
was  carried  to  Mr.  Eliot,  magistrate  of  the  district ; and 
by  him  communicated  to  the  Asiatic  Society.  On  exa- 
mination, it  has  been  found  to  contain  an  inscription  decla- 
ratory of  a grant  of  land,  dated  near  600  years  ago. 

The  plate  measures  eleven  inches  in  height  and  nine  in 
breadth,  and  is  engraved  on  one  surface  only.  The  sides 

• Mi  iipiiy*s  Trnvels  tn  Ptuiupa!,  p,  277* 

VOL.  It.  K 
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have  a gentle  curvature ; and,  at  top,  is  an  abrupt  bend, 
allowing  room  to  a figure  coarsely  delineated,  and  appa- 
rently intended  to  represent  a temple.  The  character 
agrees  nearly  with  that  now  in  use  in  Bengal:  but  some 
of  the  letters  bear  a closer  resemblance  to  the  writing  of 
Tirhut* 

The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  inscription  in 
Nagari  letters,  as  decyphered  by  the  aid  of  several  Pan- 
Aits.  A literal  translation  is  subjoined ; and  a fee  simile 
of  the  original  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  plate.f 


•n  ?fr  Ti 

H C-M (q inqil Th  - 


r\m  H: 

i!ii5inn  firfd  -y  fd  - 


1 


* There  is  reason  to  suppose  the  writing,  as  well  as  the  language 
of  Bengal,  to  be  originally  the  same  with  the  Tirhlitiga;  altered,  in 
course  of  time,  since  the  separation  which  has  been  the  consequence 
of  a colony  of  C6nyacu!ga  BrdAmeni  settling  in  Bengal. 
t See  Plate  ii. 


Dio:'' 


Gooqlc 
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Tl  ^'n 

^^1^  Ki^  H>y  :'=hfd<^IVTT:M  <M  if&T^TT'l 

^'2T=8f)y  fi^cl  ^-ct,3?:54  < I « 

tri  ^i<  ^sfKu  n ^,-*1  *3  M r^  Tf^Tc’ft^tTO'  1 
3n^iWf^nMr1  In  4rtJMl‘<5TfrqT0l1X:f^ : 

^jffm^if^^io^r^  <r^  <r^HNrA'< 

^4v^f3T^T4g^.2i^q-^?nCTf^^fwf^  ^ 

si 

yg^H  ici  g^ffi«!^*<q  i<yj'41<!^  km  f^:  q tti 
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Translation. 


1.  “In  that*  eminent  and  spotless  family,  was  bom,  an 
ornament  of  the  learned,  renowned  throughout  the  world, 
endowed  with  science,  and  practising  good  deeds,  the  cele- 
brated, happy, and  venerable  Hfe6i  ;t  in  whose  pure  mind, 
virtue  ever  ranges,  like  a swan  in  the  limpid  lake. 

2.  “ From  him  sprung  the  happy  chief  of  ministers,  who 
exhibits  the  joys  of  unsullied  glory  ; a sjwtless  moon 
among  mortals,  and  at  sight  of  whom  the  hare-spotted 
luminaryj  appears  swoln  [with  envy],  and  distempered  with 
alternate  increase  and  wane. 


* This  use  of  the  pronoun  indicates  the  conspicuousocss  of  the 
object ; as  if  sufficiently  knomi  without  further  designation. 

t Here,  as  well  as  with  the  subsequent  names,  the  particle  eva 
is  subjoined  without  changing  the  preceding  vowel.  This  is  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  the  language,  and  emendations  hare  been 
accordingly  proposed  : hut  I shall  not  disturb  the  text 

} The  moon  is  named  from  a fancied  resemblance  of  its 

spots  to  a leveret.  Pa^its,  to  whom  I showed  maps  of  the  moon, 
copied  from  Hevblius  and  Riccioi.us,  fixed  upon  the  Loca  PcUu- 
rfos/i  and  Mons  PorphyriteSy  or  Kbpi.krus  and  ARisTARCHrs,  for  the 
«pots,  which,  they  think,  exhibit  the  similitude  of  a hare. 
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3.  “ That  venerable  officer,*  ever  relying  on  holy  virtues, t 
is  eminently  conversant  with  well  guided  morals,  and  con- 
spicuous for  the  observance  of  practical  duties. 

4.  “ Himself  an  ocean  of  generosity  and  meditation,  yet 
thirsting  to  taste,  by  practice  of  austerity,  that  which  alone 
confines  the  fleeting  thoughts  sympathising  with  other 
living  beings,  an  unrivalled  theatre  of  virtue,  practising 
good  deeds,  and,  in  private,  only  a contemplative  saint, 
this  auspicious  Dha6i  alone  rose,  as  a luminary  of  joy 
above  the  earth. 

5.  “ Superior  to  the  world  was  the  delight  of  this  pre-emi- 
nent sovereign  of  the  earth,  thehappyRANABANCA  malla, 
whose  officer^  he  was ; for  the  deity  who  has  a hundred 
eyesllis  obscured,  even  in  his  own  abode,  by  the  dazzling 
glories  of  that  [monarch],  which  traverse  the  three  worlds, 
in  all  directions. 

6.  “ May  the  twenty  rfrono* ^ of  land,  in  the  village  of 
Ijac’hanSa,  granted  to  him  by  that  generous  prince,  con- 
tinue as  long  as  sun  and  moon  endure,  yielding  the  ample 


* The  term  is  Atwanibandhicay  which  the  Pandits  are  disposed  to 
explain  as  signifying  “ a general  commanding  cavalry.”  Other  inter- 
pretations may  be  suggested : the  word  is  an  unusual  one. 

t This,  as  indeed  the  whole  of  the  verse,  is  obscure,  and  admits 
of  various  interpretations.  In  this  place,  more  than  one  reading  has 
been  proposed. 

t Here  again  the  sense  is  obscure ; and  more  than  one  reading  tnay 
be  proposed.  The  praise  is  evidently  grounded  on  the  union  of  prac- 
tical virtues,  with  religious  contemplation. 

% Aiwanibandhiea. 

II  Tndra. 

II  A measure  of  land,  still  used  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Bengal, 
originally  &s  much  as  might  be  sown  with  one  drinia  of  seed : for  a 
dtbha  is  a measure  of  capacity.  (As.  Res.,  vol.  v.  p.  Oti.)  The 
drdhay  vulgarly  called  duny  varies  in  diflPorent  districts.  It  may, 
however,  be  reckoned  nearly  equivalent  to  eight  or  two  acres 

and  two-thirds. 
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harvest  of  unsullied  praise;  for  it  is  land  secure  from 
invasion,  delightful,  hke  a pleasant  painting,  and  appears 
like  a crest  in  the  assemblage  of  cities. 

7.  “ This  land,  with  definite  boundaries,  has  been  given 
by  the  liberal  prince  himself,  the  range  of  whose  glory 
therefore  extends,  as  is  fit,  in  all  directions. 

8.  “ O future  kings  ; understand  this  inscription  on  cop- 
per, by  which  that  officer* * * §  humbly  now  solicits  you: 
this  land  should  be  preserved ; nor  is  the  permanence  of 
the  realm  consistent  with  the  slightest  injury:  a shame  on 
avarice ! That  land  is,  as  it  were,  a widow,  the  sovereign 
of  which  is  despised  [for  his  covetousness]. 

9.  “ Although  this  excellence  of  the  descendants  [of  that 
prince]  which  is  guarded  by  their  natural  virtues,  be  suffi- 
ciently apparent,  yet  does  MkniNl,  urged  by  the  multitude 
of  the  good  qualities  of  that  unsullied  race,  thus  make  it 
known.f 

" Years  expired  of  the  Saca  king  1 141 dated  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  Ranabanca  malla,  SrImat  Hari- 
cAi.a  nkvA,§  or  expressed  in  numerals,  Samvat||,  17  ; on 
the  29th  of  the  Sun’s  being  in  the  balance.” 


• ylswanibandhica. 

t This  inscription  appears  not  to  be  a grant  by  the  sovereign ; 
but  a memorial  of  the  grant  recorded  by  the  possessor,  who  must 
have  been  the  heir  of  the  grantee,  and  who  seems  to  acknowledge  in 
this  place  the  liberality  of  the  grantor’s  successors  continuing  the  land 
to  him. 

t Corresponding  to  A.D.  1219. 

§ This  prince  is  probably  a different  person  from  the  grantor  named 
in  the  fifth  verse. 

II  Here  Samvai  is  used  for  the  year  of  the  king’s  reign.  Sec  re- 
marks, towards  (he  close  of  this  paper,  on  an  inscription  found  at 
Amgachht  in  Dinojpur. 


5/^  2;  5v'I(51'Q2^T 

y if^  2/f^  ^ T 
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1 [.  Inscription  on  a Plate  of  Copper  found  in  the  district 
of  Gorakhpur. 

A PLATE  of  copjjer,  containing  an  inscription  in  the  San- 
scrit language,  declaratory  of  a grant  of  land,  but  without 
date,  was  lately  found  in  the  district  of  Gorakhpur,  near 
the  river  called  the  little  Gandhac.  It  was  brought  to  Mr. 
John  Ahmuty,  magistrate  of  the  district,  and  by  him 
communicated  to  Captain  Wilford,  who  has  presented  it 
to  the  Asiatic  Society. 

The  plate,  which  is  16i  inches  long,  and  12^  broad, 
is  engraved  on  one  face  only.  The  lines,  of  which  there 
are  24,  run  in  the  length  of  the  plate ; and  on  the  left  side 
is  a curvature,  on  which  a semi-circular  appendage  is 
riveted,  containing  a flat  button  representing  the  impression 
of  a seal.  The  figure  is  very  imperfect,  but  seems  to  be 
intended  for  some  animal. 

With  the  plate  itself.  Captain  Wilford  communicated 
a copy  of  its  contents  as  decyphered  by  a Pandit  in  his 
service.  On  carefully  comparing  it  with  the  original,  I 
found  all  the  essential  passages,  as  well  as  the  names, 
correctly  given  : a few  alterations,  which  this  comparison 
showed  to  be  necessary,  have  been  made  with  the  concur- 
rence of  several  Pandits  from  Tirhut,  who  assisted  me  in 
collating  it.  I preferred  the  aid  of  Pandits  of  that  pro- 
vince, because  the  peculiarities  of  the  characters  where 
they  differ  widely,  as  they  do  in  many  instances,  from 
common  Pevanagari,  make  a nearer  approach  to  the 
Tirhutiya  letters  than  to  any  other  now  in  use.  The  whole 
inscription  is  indeed  remarkable  for  the  uncommon  form  of 
the  consonants,  and  the  very  unusual  manner  in  which  the 
vowels  are  marked.  On  this  account  an  exact  copy  of  the 
original  in  fac  simile  will  be  subjoined  ;*  as  well  as  a correct 

" See  Plate  iii. 
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transcript  in  modern  Devanagari  letters.  The  following 
version  is  as  literal  as  the  difference  of  idiom  permits. 

Translation. 

1.  “ Salutation  to  the  God,  who  is  manifested  in  va- 
rious forms,  from  earth  to  the  performer  of  a sacrifice,* 
who  is  an  universal  soul,  to  be  apprehended  only  by 
contemplation  of  saints  ; and  who  pervades  all. 

2.  “ Salutation  to  the  unborn  God,+  who  makes  the 
world’s  production,  its  continuance,  and  ultimate  de- 
struction; and  the  recollection  of  whom  serves  as  a 
vessel  of  transport  across  the  ocean  of  mundane  ills. 

3.  ” Salutation  be  to  the  husband  of  Lacsh  m1  ; to  him 
who  reposes  on  Sts  ha  as  on  a couch;  to  him  who  is 
Vishnu  extracting  the  thorns  of  the  three  worlds;  to 
him  who  appears  in  every  shape.! 

4.  “ Salutation  "be  to  the  blessed  foot  of  PXrvat1,§ 
which  destroyed  the  demon  Mahisha,  by  whom  all 
had  been  overcome;  and  which  gives  felicity  to  the 
world. 

5.  “ Surrounded  by  groves  of  lofty  canes,l|  inaccessi- 
ble through  the  range  of  edifices  on  the  hill’s  summit; 
encompassed  by  a deep  ditch,  in  which  fountains  spring; 
secure  by  impassable  defence  from  dread  of  foes,  a 


• Siva,  raaniftfutcd  in  eight  material  forms:  viz.  Earth,  Water, 
Fire,  Air,  Ether,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  person  who  performs 
a sacrifice. 

+ Brahma  the  creator,  himself  not  created,  and  therefore  termed 
unborn. 

t Vishnu,  who  reposes  on  the  serpent  Anantn  or  tiisha  ; and  who 
has  been  incarnate  in  various  shapes,  to  relieve  the  world  from  op- 
pressors. 

k BiiAVANior  Doboa  slew  Maiiishasl'Ra.  The  legend  is  well 
known. 

II  Bamboos  (Bambusa  arundinacea  and  other  species). 
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6.  royal  abode  there  is  named  Vijeyapura,*  is  situated 
on  the  declivity  of  the  northern  mountain,  where  the 
pain  of  regret  is  unknown,  and  every  gratification  is 
found. 

7.  “There  reigned  the  fortunate  Dharmadity a, 
like  another  B6dhisatwa,  a mighty  and  prosperous 
prince,  whose  glory  spread  over  the  four  seas.  His 

8.  son  was  JAYADiTVA,t  adorable  like  the  moon,  the 
fortune  of  the  world,  like  the  tree  which  bears  every 
desired  fruit,  and  satisfying  thirst  like  a deep  lake : 

9.  humble,  though  a king ; though  young,  prudent  and 
averse  from  amorous  passion  ; though  liberally  bestow- 
ing all,  yet  ever  receiving  the  best  result  of  all. 

10.  “ His  minister,  learned,  intelligent,  and  van- 
quisher of  foes,  the  son  of  a mighty  chieHain  and 
counsellor  CkYtacIrti,  was  the  fortunate  MadAli,J; 


• The  place  here  described  may  be  f'ijey-puT,  on  the  northern 
declivity  of  the  Vinihya  hills,  a few  miles  from  the  temple  of 
yindhya-vasitu  near  M’trzapur  on  the  Ganges.  It  is  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  a family,  which  claims  descent  from  the  former  sovereigns 
of  Benares ; and  is  still  the  abode  of  the  head  of  that  family.  But  the 
terras  of  the  text,  Uttaragiri  calnci,  rather  seem  to  signify  ‘ declivity 
of  the  northern  mountain,’  than  ‘ nortbem declivity  of  the  mountain;' 
and  that  interpretation  points  to  the  range  of  snowy  mountains,  instead 
of  f’indhya  which  is  reckoned  a tropical  range. 

t The  name  of  JAviniTVA,  is  known  as  the  patron  of  certain 
authors,  who  flourished  at  Caii;  and  who  are  considered  as  ancient 
writers.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the  f 'amana  casica,  and  even 
termed  the  author  of  that  grammatical  work.  I shall  nut  undertake 
to  determine  whether  this  be  the  same  person. 

J The  names,  being  uncommon,  are,  in  this  instance,  doubtful. 
Srimadali  is  clearly  given  as  the  name  of  the  minister:  and  either  the 
whole  of  it  may  be  his  name ; or  it  may  be  resolved  into  Srimat  AH, 
or  into  .^ri  Mndali.  The  latter  is  most  agreeable  to  the  prevailing 
practice  of  prefixing  hri  to  a proper  name.  In  this  inscription,  the 
auspicious  syllabic  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  the  two  kings  first 
mentioned;  but  is  not  added  to  the  names  of  the  writers  of  it,  who  are 
noticed  towards  the  close,  (v.  20  & 22.) 

Crila- 
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1 1 .  whose  pleasing  counsels  obtained  a ready  hearing,  and 
who  was  by  nature  eager  for  the  reduction  of  enemies.* 

12.  “ The  village  of  Dummaduma,'\  obtained  by 
him  from  the  royal  favour,  and  rich  in  tillage,  dwell- 
ings, and  cattle,  has  been  assigned  by  him  to  DurgA. 

13.  “ The  opulence  of  the  good,  who  put  their  trust 
in  the  great,  is,  indeed,  beneficial  to  others : the  clouds 
gather  water  from  the  sea,  and  shower  it  down  on  the 

14.  growing  crop.  Rare  indeed  are  those  liberal  persons, 
who  distinguish  not  between  their  own  dependants  and 
strangers : how  many  are  the  all'productive  trees  even 
in  the  celestial  grove  ? § 

15.  “ Do  not  imagine,  hither,  that,  in  the  sinful  age, 
a general  equality  prevails : the  sovereign  defends  the 
earth,  but  a weak  individual  guards  not  even  his  house.  || 

16.  Birth  and  death,  success  and  misfortune,  are  perpe- 
tually passing:  why  not,  tlierefore,  protect  another’s 

17,  glory  like  one’s  own?  He,  who  bestows  fertile  land 


Critneirti  may  signify  ‘of  established  fame:’  but,  if  taken  as  an 
epithet,  it  leaves  no  other  term  which  can  be  assumed  as  the  name  of 
the  minister’s  father. 

• The  text  exhibits  Pracriti  parabaddhaceeshi.  Though  a very 
unsatisfactory  reading,  it  is  here  preserved,  and  has  been  translated  in 
the  most  probable  sense  which  I am  able  to  suggest  fur  it 

t A village  of  this  name  is  situated  in  the  district  of  AUah&h&d, 
within  twenty  miles  of  Bijeypur  on  the  flanges.  But  the  name  is 
not  uncommon : and  may  belong  to  some  place  nearer  to  the  northern 
mountains. 

t Javaditya’s  minister.  Madam,  appears  to  have  assigned  this 
village  for  general  charitable  uses,  by  consecrating  it  to  the  goddess 
Duboa.  Such  at  least  seem  to  be  the  most  consistent  reading  and 
interpretation  of  the  text. 

k Indba's  garden  called  Nandnna;  in  which  five  celestial  trees  arc 
placed,  termed  Colpadruma,  Pdrijtita,  &c.  The  Calptidruma  yields, 
Hs  its  fruit,  every  thing  which  is  desired. 

II  riie  intention  of  this  and  the  following  lines  is  to  deprecate  the 
resumption  of  the  grant. 
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furnished  with  the  means  of  agriculture,  mounts  a 
celestial  vehicle,  and  ascends  to  heaven,  gladdening 

18.  his  progenitors.  But  he,  who  foolishly  resumes  land 
allotted  to  gods  or  priests,  assuredly  causes  his  ances- 
tors to  fall  to  hell,  even  though  they  had  previously 
attained  heaven. 

19.  “ Sprung  from  a very  pure  race,  respectful  towards 
gods,  priests,  spiritual  parents,  and  the  king,  a generous 

20.  founder  of  temples,  who  has  dug  many  ponds ; by  the 
tenderness  of  his  disposition  an  image  of  Suo ata,  * a 
treasure  of  virtues,  with  subdued  organs,  wise,  and 
averse  from  unpleasing  discourse : such  was  the  Ca- 

21.  yosiViaNAcADATTA.  By  him  was  composed  with  great 
devoutness,  this  praise  of  the  minister ; in  apt  measure 
and  pleasing  verse,  elegantf  and  apposite. 

22.  “ The  last  three  verses  were  written  by  bis 
younger  brother  Vidyadatta;  for  he  himself  was 
fearful  of  proclaiming  his  own  virtues. 

23.  “ Rich  and  fertile  is  the  village,  obtained  through 


* From  this  comparison  to  Suoata  or  Buddha,  as  well  as  a pre- 
vious comparison  to  a Bodhuatwa,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  author, 
if  not  himself  a follower  of  the  sect  of  Buddha,  was  at  least  more 
amicably  disposed  towards  that  sect  than  modem  orthodox  Hindus 
appear  to  be. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  last  Buddha 
was  conspicuous  for  bis  tender,  compassionate  disposition.  The  my- 
thology of  the  sect  of  Buddha  peoples  heaven  with  Bodhitatwat ; 
and,  from  this  class  of  beings,  the  Buddhas  are  selected.  Gautama 
Buddha  was  uBodhisatwa  under  the  name  of  §w£tac£tu,  before 
he  was  incarnate  as  Siddhabt’ha  son  of  Suddh6daha. 

t The  text  exhibits  SurAa  crilaiobhd;  which  must  be  amended  by 
reading  either  Swarha  or  Suvarna.  The  last  is  preferable  as  giving 
the  most  correct  metre : either  way  the  meaning  is  rendered  ‘ elegant, 
as  gold,’  or  by  ‘ well  selected  words for  suvarna  or  swarha  signifies 
gold ; ami  may  be  resolved  into  two  words,  .m  well,  and  varna  or  arna 
a letter  or  syllable. 
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III.  Inscription  on  three  Plates  of  Brass  found  at 
Chitradubo. 

A GRANT  of  land,  engraved  on  three  plates  of  brass, 
which  were  found  at  Chitradurg  in  the  year  1800,  and  a 
fac  simile  of  a similar  grant  found  at  the  same  place,  have 
been  presented  by  Major  C.  Mackenzie  to  the  Asiatic 
Society. 
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Tlie  plates,  which  apfiear  to  be  very  similar  in  both 
grants,  may  be  described  from  that,  of  which  the  original 
has  been  received.  They  are  nearly  seven  inches  wide  and 
as  many  high,  but  surmounted  by  an  arch  of  two  inches 
in  height.  The  two  exterior  plates  have  been  engraved  on 
the  inner  side  only : the  middle  one  is  so  on  both  feces. 
At  the  edge  is  a rim,  half  a line  thick,  by  which  the 
inscription  is  secured  from  being  effaced  by  the  rubbing 
of  the  plates.  They  are  held  together  by  a brass  ring, 
on  which  is  a seal  of  the  same  metal  representing  a boar. 
The  engraved  surfaces  have  some  appearance  of  having 
been  once  gilt. 

The  language  is  Sanscrit,  excepting  the  description  of 
the  lands,  which  is  in  the  Canara  dialect.  The  whole 
inscription  is  in  Devanagari  characters ; but  some  of  the 
letters  are  formed  in  a very  unusual  manner.  It  contains 
a grant  by  the  king  of  Vtdyanagar  (pronounced  Bija- 
nagar),  formerly  the  capital  of  Carnaiaca:  and  is  dated 
little  more  than  four  hundred  years  ago.  Grants,  by  kings 
of  this  dynasty,  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Dekhin;  and 
may  be  of  use  in  determining  the  dates  of  their  several 
reigns.  These  princes  were  enlightened  patrons  of  science : 
especially  Harihara  and  Bucca  rAya  sons  of  Sangama 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty. 

Major  Mackenzie  forwarded  a translation  of  this 
inscription  made  by  his  interpreter  Caveely  Boria. 
The  original  is,  in  some  instances,  read  differently  by  the 
Pandits  whom  I have  consulted:  not,  however,  making 
any  change  in  the  purport,  nor  in  any  material  passage. 
The  following  translation  is  conformable  to  their  interpre- 
tation : and  the  copy,  which  is  subjoined,  exhibits  the  text 
as  read  by  them. 
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Translation. 

1.  “ Salutation  to  Gan^sa.  I bow  to  Sambhu, 
graced  with  the  beautiful  moon  crowning  his  lofty 
head;  himself  the  pillar,  which  upholds  the  origin  of 

2.  the  three  worlds.*  May  he,  whose  head  is  like  an 
elephant’s,  the  son  of  HABA,t  the  cause  of  uninter- 
rupted supremacy,  the  giver  of  boons,  and  the  luminary 

3.  which  dispels  darkness,  + preserve  us.  May  the  auspi- 
cious primeval  boar,  § by  whom  closely  embraced,  the 
earth  exults,  grant  us  vast  prosperity. 

4.  “ The  ambrosial  moon,  brother  of  the  goddess 
Rama,  is  the  offspring  of  the  milky  ocean, ||  having  a 
common  origin  with  the  gem  Caustubha,  the  all-pro- 
6.  ductive  tree  and  the  ever  beneficent  cow.  In  the  lunar 
race  was  bom  a king  named  Yadu,5I  by  a descendant 
of  whom  [CrTshna]  son  of  VAsunfevA,  the  earth  has 
6.  been  protected.  In  his  line  arose  a king  named  San- 


• §ivA,  or  Mahadeva,  is  figured  with  the  moon  as  a crest.  Accord- 
ing to  mythology,  he  upliolds  the  creator. 

This,  and  the  two  following  stanzas,  seem  to  be  the  same  which 
are  found,  but  in  a different  order,  at  the  bepfinnin;;  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  plates  preserved  at  the  temple  of  Conjeveram : (As.  Res., 
vol.  iii.  p.  39.)  with  some  difference,  however,  in  the  reading  and  in- 
terpretation. 

t Ga^£^a,  figured  with  an  elephant’s  head,  reckoned  son  of  Hara 
or  Mahao^va  and  of  his  wife  PiRVArf. 

t The  original  is  here  inaccurate;  it  exhibits  Tarns  t'wrn  timira 
gihir'o;  which  means  nothing,  and  in  which  a syllable  is  debcient  for 
the  metre.  In  the  fac  simile  of  another  grant,  the  same  pa.ssage  is 
correctly  written  T'arndns  t(vrn  timira  mihiro. 

% The  incarnation  of  VisiiSc,  as  a boar,  who  upheld  the  earth 
submerged  by  the  ocean,  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  conversant 
with  Indian  mythology. 

II  The  story  of  the  churning  of  the  ocean  is  familiar  to  every  one. 

H Yaou,  the  celebrated  ancestor  of  CrIsii<1a,  was  of  tbe  lunar 
race. 
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GAMA,*  who  abounded  in  weighty  virtues,  and  shunned 
the  society  of  the  wicked. 

7.  “ This  king  had  [five]  sons,  Harihara,  Campa, 
BuccarAya  who  was  sovereign  of  the  earth,+  MX- 
RAPA  and  Mudgapa. 

8.  “Among  these  five  graceful  princes,  the  most 
celebrated  was  Bucca,  sovereign  of  the  earth,  conspi- 
cuous for  valour,  as  Arjuna  among  the  PXm6avas. 

9.  Therefore,  did  Buccaraya,  fierce  in  battle,  become  a 
fortunate  prince,  applying  his  left  shoulder^  to  uphold 
the  burden  of  the  mighty  elephants  posted  at  the  quar- 

10.  ters  of  the  world.  When  his  army,  in  warUke  array, 
performed  evolutions  on  the  frontier  of  his  dominions, 
the  Turashcas  felt  their  mouths  parched  ; the  Concana, 
terrified,  apprehended  impending  death  ; the  Andhras 
fled,  in  consternation,  to  the  caverns;  the  Gurjaras 
trembled ; the  CambSjas  lost  their  firmness ; and  the 
Calingas  were  quickly  discomfited.^ 

* The  pretenaione  of  Sanoama  to  be  deacended  from  the  lunar 
line  of  Cshatrit/as  or  (^andravajtiis  are  here  asserted. 

t The  names  of  three  of  these  princes,  as  well  as  of  their  father, 
occur  in  the  writings  of  Maouava  acharya,  and  of  his  brother 
Saya^a  acuabya,  who  were  priests  and  counsellors  of  those  mo- 
narchs. 

Harihara  Raja,  and  Buccana  Raja  or  Bucca  ra ya,  are  named 
in  Madhava’s  commentary  on  the  Vcdai,  and  Campa  is  mentioned 
in  his  grammatical  works. 

t The  text  appears  to  exhibit  the  negative  of  dacshii'ia  right. 

At  the  eight  principal  points  of  the  compass,  elephants  uphold  the 
world. 

i This  verse  is  extremely  inaccurate  in  the  original;  it  has  been 
corrected  with  the  aid  of  the  fac  simile  of  another  grant  beforemen- 
tioned.  It  begins  Yasyoddhaya  yuddhc  yuddha  rangi,  which  is  un- 
meaning and  contains  too  many  syllables  for  the  metre.  It  should 
be,  as  in  the  other  inscription,  Yasyodyad  yuddha  range.  A syllable 
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11.  “He  was  a conapicuous  monarch,  splendid,  and 
a supreme  ruler  of  kings,  but  acting  towards  disobe- 
dient princes,  as  the  king  of  birds  towards  serpents  : 

12.  embraced  by  the  concubines  of  kings,  destroying  hos- 
tile chiefs,  defending  the  heroes  of  Hindd  raya,  en- 
dowed with  knowledge  and  other  qualities.* 

13.  “ By  that  victorious  king  was  Vidyanagari  made 
a permanent  metropolis ; a fortunate  city,  which  is 
adapted  to  promote  universal  conquest.f 

14.  “ GaukambicA  became  his  queen;  a princess 
respectable  for  her  virtues;  as  RamA  the  beloved  wife 

15.  of  CrIshna;  as  GaurS,  of  Siva;  as  SachI,  of 

16.  Indra;  as  SaraswatI,  of  BrahmA;  as  Ch’hAvA, 
of  SCrya.J  By  the  charms  of  her  graceful  gaiety, 

19  wanting  in  Turunhcahy  written  T\u%hca)u  Two  were  deficient  in 
^aya  bhara  bharitahy  bharitah.  Both  inscriptions 

write  CambhhjaJi  for  Cambvjak,  In  one,  Sapari  is  erroneously  put  for 
Sapadi. 

All  the  names  of  nations,  which  occur  in  this  p)acc»  hare  been  re* 
peatcdly  explained. 

• These  stanzas  are  verj' obscure : and  I am  not  confident,  that 
they  are  rightly  translated.  Hindu  rdya  seems  to  be  similar  to  the 
HindUpatioi  B«ndc/c7//*nrf.*  for  so  the  government  of  that  countr\’  was 
denominated  under  the  chiefs,  who  ruled  it  in  the  last  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding century. 

The  stanzas  appear  to  be  similar  to  two  in  the  grant  presened  at 
Conjeveram  : viz.  25th  and  26th.  (As.  Res.,  vol.  iii.  p.  47.)  But  there 
is  some  difference  in  reading  as  well  as  interpretation. 

t signifies  the  city  of  science.  Fkrishtah  was  mis- 

taken, W'hen  he  affirmed,  that  it  was  founded  by  RIja  Bsi.lai.  n£o 
and  named  after  his  son  BIja  rav.  (Scott’s  Ilistorv  of  Dekhan, 
Intr.  p.  xi.)  It  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  two  brothers 
Hakihaka  and  Bucca  raya. 

I The  gods  and  godilesses,  to  whom  the  happy  couple  is  here  com- 
pared, arc  mentioned  in  the  text  by  titles,  some  of  which  arc  uncom- 
mon ; and  have  been  therefore  changed,  in  the  translation,  toothers 
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she  obscured  TiLbTTAiai  ;*  by  her  happy  fidelity  to 
her  husband,  she  excited  the  envy  of  ANAsbvA.f 

17.  “ This  liberal  prince,  pre-eminent  among  kings, 
begot,  on  that  divine  princess,;];  a son  named  Hari- 

18.  KARA : who  is  become  a protector  of  the  good  and 
punisher  of  the  wicked  ; who  has  obtained  his  wish, 
with  the  wise : who  is  enviable,  and  is  devoted  to  the 
godHARIHARA. 

19.  “ The  tree  of  virtue  thrives  by  water  poured  with 
his  donations  while  he  shines  with  the  splendid  glory 
of  sixteen  kinds  of  gift.|| 

20.  “ In  the  year  1317  and,  of  the  cycle,  Dhata; 
in  the  month  of  Magha,  and  light  fortnight;  on  the  day 

21.  of  full  moon;  under  the  asterism  sacred  to  the  Pitris 
{Magha);  on  Sunday;  upon  the  bank  of  the  river 
Tungabhadra,  which  is  adorned  by  the  mountain  Hc- 

22.  macfUa  ; in  the  presence  of  the  auspicious  deity,  V i- 
rCpAcsha  ;**  the  valiant  Harihar  a, ft  revered  among 

more  generally  known.  Rama  ia  probably  intended  for  Radha  at  a 
representative  of  LacshmI. 

In  the  original,  SARAswArf  is  called  Vliif ; but  the  fac  simile  of 
the  other  inscription  exhibits  SAVirnf.  §ach!  is,  in  the  original, 
erroneously  written  §AOui ; and  jima  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
verse  for  ndma. 

* Til6ttasia  is  the  name  of  a nymph  celebrated  for  her  beauty. 

t Anas6ya  is  wife  of  Atri,  and  distinguished  for  conjugal  affec- 
tion. The  name  signifies  unenvious. 

t The  princess  is  here  termed  GaurI,  which  is  a title  of  PIrvatI; 
and  which  conveys  an  allusion  to  her  own  name  Gaubambica. 

§ Solemn  donations  are  ratified  by  pouring  water  into  the  hand  of 
the  donee. 

II  Sixteen  meritorious  gifts  arc  enumerated  in  treatises  on  dona- 
tion. 

H Corresponding  to  A.D.  1395. 

*•  A title  of  Siva. 

tt  The  difference  of  idiom  makes  it  necessary  to  transpose,  in  the 
translation,  some  of  the  verses  of  the  original. 
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mortals,  liberal  in  his  gills  of  land,  and  esp>ecially  atten- 

24.  live  to  venerable  priests,  has  graciously  given,  with  gold 

22.  and  with  a libation  of  water,  to  the  auspicious  descen- 

23.  dant  of  BharadwAja  and  follower  of  the  Rlgve- 
da,  the  wise  VishnudIcshita  PAffABARDni,  son  of 

24.  VAciiespati  surnamcd  Bhila  ; and  to  the  learned 
AnantadIcshita  son  of  RAMABHAi-rA,  a descen- 

25.  dant  of  Vasisht’iia  and  follower  of  Apastamba’s 

28.  Yajuncdn,  inhabitant  of  Ruchangi  (a  place  known  to 
have  been  visited  by  the  Pandavas),  the  fertile  and  all- 

25.  productive  village  of  Madenahalli,  also  named  Hari- 

26.  harapura,  situated  in  the  midst  of  Bhilichedra,  east  of 

27.  the  village  called  Aristcer,  south  of  Gandicthalli,  west 
of  Pallavacaia,  and  north  of  Bhudihalli,  a place  to 

29.  be  honoured  by  all ; marked  on  the  four  sides  by 
distinct  boundaries;  together  with  its  treasures,  and 
hidden  deposits,  its  stones,  and  every  thing  which  it 

30.  does  or  may  contain ; abounding  with  objects  pleasing 
to  tlie  eye ; fit  to  be  enjoyed  by  two  persons ; graced 
with  elegant  trees ; furnished  witli  wells,  cisterns, 
ponds  and  banks ; to  be  successively  possessed  by  the 

31.  sons,  grandsons  and  other  descendants  [of  the  grantees], 
as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  enduie,  subject  to  be 

32.  mortgaged,  sold,  or  any  way  disposed  of ; a village 
visited  by  assiduous  and  gentle  priests  and  attendants, 
and  by  various  wise  persons,  who  are  conversant  with 
holy  rites,  and  surpass  in  voice  melodious  birds.”* 

* Some  parte  of  this  loop  possa;;?  are  obsinire  and  doubtful.  The 
leuststanzB,  with  two  preceding,  omitting  one,  (that  is  the  29th,  30th, 
and  32d)  appears  to  be  the  same  with  three  which  occur  in  the 
grant  preserved  at  Cotijeveram,  viz.  43d,  44th,  and  45th.  (As.  Res., 
vol.  iii.  p.  51.)  But  there  arc  some  variations  between  the  reading 
of  them  in  this  inscription,  and  in  the  copy  of  the  Omjevrrmn 
plates,  from  which  Sir  W.  Jonks  made  his  version  of  that  grant: 
and,  in  a few  instances,  the  interpretation  which  I have  adopted 
differs  from  bis. 
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A particular  description  of  the  bounds  of  the  village, 
and  its  land-marks,  is  next  inserted  in  the  Canara  lan- 
guage. After  which  the  patent  proceeds  thus : 

“ This  patent  is  of  the  king  Hakikara,  the  sole  unal- 
terable tree  of  beneficence,  magnanimous,  and  whose  sweet 
strains  compose  this  royal  grant.  By  his  command  tliis 
patent  has  been  framed,  expressed  in  due  form,  in  the 
sacred  tongue.* 

“ The  boundaries  of  the  village  on  all  sides,  have  been 
stated  in  the  provincial  dialect. 

“ Of  original  gift  or  confirmation  of  it,  confirmation  is 
superior  to  gift ; by  generous  grants  a man  obtains  hea- 
ven ; by  confirmation  of  them,  an  imperishable  abode ; for 
the  confinuntion  of  another’s  donation  is  twice  as  merito- 
rious as  a gift  made  by  himself ; and  his  own  munificence 
is  rendered  fruitless  by  resumption  of  another’s  grants.  He 
who  resumes  land,  whether  bestowed  by  himself  or  by 
another,  is  bom  an  insect  in  ordure  for  sixty  thousand 
years.  In  this  world  is  one  only  sister  of  all  kings,  namely 
land,  which  has  been  conferred  on  priests  :f  she  must  not 
be  enjoyed  nor  espoused.^  This  general  maxim  of  duty 
for  kings,  should  be  strictly  observed  by  you  in  all  times; 
so  RAmachandra  earnestly  conjures  all  future  sove- 
reigns.§ 


* This  passage  may  indicate  Uie  artist’s  name,  VI^iotvA. 

t The  terms  may  signify  “ fully  granted  away,  or  properly  be- 
stowed.” 

} In  mythology,  as  well  as  in  figurative  language,  the  earth  is  wife 
of  the  sovereign.  With  an  allusion  to  this  idea,  land,  which  has  been 
granted  away,  is  here  called  the  king’s  sister : and  his  seizure  of  such 
land  is  pronounced  incestuous. 

The  expression  which  has  been  translated  espoused  {caragrnhya, 
literally,  ‘ to  be  taken  by  the  hand  ’),  will  also  signify  ‘ subjected  to 
taxation : ’ for  cam  signifies  tax  as  well  as  hand. 

§ This  appears  to  be  a quotation  from  some  poem  (a  PuraAa  or 
ihe  Rumayaha).  The  whole  of  the  concluding  part  of  the  inscription 
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“ SrI  Vir^pAcsha  ; or  the  auspicious  deity  with  un- 
even eyes.”* 

J|  <1  m\^  tl  Tl 

>S!{^K<H  1^^^  W1  <»rMd : X 

fdlH : Tl=?Tl 

M iRd  1 

TO H 

Tmg3T;gVTTOr:^ftWTW^:  8 tl 

tlMtl 

Srmtric  (\d|ti^-tl^-*ri'1HJ^Mrrf;  Tl^tl 

'^'tM  fd ; t 
(d^iT I <1  : tl\9tl 

q^M  1< jjd  M IPTTUPp^  Pd : \ 

(comprised  in  five  stanzas)  seems  to  bo  the  same  with  the  close  of 
the  >;rant  on  plates  of  copper  preserved  at  Conjeveram.  See  As.  Res., 
vol.  iii.  p.  53. 

• This  signature  is  in  Cdnara  letters. 
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^?;T^r:^Ti^">3TT;f^^#3^T : ^Tq1X^T*OT  - 

‘n'iotl 

TT3ntVTT3T?^3T?^4l<T3TM«ci^«^;  1 
<i:5i^s[3ri^jf^3r:cn:<i^dM3<:  i 

Tl:d  I f^ r^-1  l^ii<T:^V^  1-flf ri ifIsiTT 

n^jri<ifH=hHi*r5rf|^q5f^i3Tn  \ 
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\^  Myt^nr^TTtW  i 
*n  frriTRi  ti^  t a 

¥€*TT-2T^H  ;^ft5n^Tf a^^TJT'dfl : l 

^T^qri:if^5irqi^5Tif^^?i5rffqrf  ti  ^ o ti 
uifql5Tif<f>T^JiictiSl  Kl^-?[ff  IT^  1 

1 \ 

i^<CJ^Ml^^kH|i4«<k^Tlf^illt|H:  'n^^Tl 
<IRTM  I < I c*,r<^;N  1 

tl 

Ufld^T- 

IkJpTi'n  Tl^i\r - 
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IV.  Another  and  similar  Inscription  found  at  the  same 
place. 

With  a fac  simile  of  the  foregoing  inscription,  Major 
Mackenzie  communicated  the  copy  of  another  inscription 
found  also  at  Chitradurg  and  in  the  same  year.  The  whole 
of  the  introductory  part,  containing  the  name  of  the  prince, 
and  his  genealogy,  is  word  for  word  the  same  in  both 
grants : excepting  a few  places,  where  the  variations  are 
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evidently  owing  to  mistakes  of  the  artist,  by  whom  the 
plates  were  engraved.  I have  consequently  derived  much 
assistance  from  this  fee  simile  in  decyphering  the  original 
inscription  before  described. 

The  grant,  here  noticed,  is  by  the  same  prince,  and 
dated  in  Saca  1213 ; only  four  years  anterior  to  the  one 
before  translated.  I think  it,  therefore,  unnecessary  to 
complete  the  decyphering  of  it,  or  to  insert  a copy  or 
translation  merely  for  the  name  and  description  of  the 
lands  granted,  or  the  designations  of  the  persons  on  whom 
they  were  bestowed. 

Concerning  the  similarity  of  the  grants,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  this  circumstance  is  not  a sufficient  ground 
of  distrust ; for  it  cannot  be  thought  extraordinary,  that  a 
set  form  of  introduction  to  patents  should  have  been  in  use; 
or  that  giants,  made  within  the  space  of  four  years,  by  the 
same  person,  should  be  alike.  I must  acknowledge,  how- 
ever, that  the  inaccuracies  of  the  original  have  impressed 
me  with  some  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  preceding 
grant  I do  not,  however,  suspect  it  to  be  a modem 
forgery : but  I apprehend,  that  it  may  have  been  fabricated 
while  the  uppier  Carhataca  continued  under  the  sole  domi- 
nation of  Hindu  princes.  Still  it  may  not  be  without  its 
use,  as  an  historical  monument:  since  it  may  be  fairly 
presumed,  that  the  introductory  part  is  copied  from  a more 
ancient  monument ; perhaps  from  that,  with  which  it  has 
been  now  collated. 

V.  Inscription  on  a stone  found  at  Curbg6de  in  the 
district  of  Adoni.* 

Another  ancient  monument,  for  the  communication  of 
which  tlie  Asiatic  Society  is  indebted  to  the  same  gentle- 
man, whose  zeal  for  bterary  research,  and  indefatigable 


• Adnvtini. 
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industry  in  the  prosecution  of  inquiries,  cannot  be  too  much 
praised,  was  found  by  him  in  the  upper  Carnaiaca  in  1801, 
and  has  been  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  with  the 
following  account  of  its  discovery  and  of  the  inscription 
which  it  contains. 

‘ The  accompanying  stone  was  found  at  Curug6de,  four- 
teen miles  north  of  BaUari,  not  far  from  the  Tungahhadra, 
among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Dvrg  ; 
«md  was  removed  thence,  in  March,  1801,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  principal  inhabitants,  under  the  impression, 
that  this  specimen  of  ancient  characters,  with  which  it  is 
covered,  would  be  a desirable  acquisition  to  gentlemen  who 
cultivate  the  study  of  Hindu  literature. 

‘ The  inscription  is  chiefly  written  in  the  ancient  Canara 
language  much  mixed  with  SaTiscrit,  of  which  some  of  tlie 
slocas  or  stanzas  arc  exclusively  composed.  It  commences 
with  the  invocation  of  Sambhu  (Siva),  and  after  intro- 
ducing the  grant,  date,  and  description  of  the  lands,  con- 
cludes with  several  slocas  usually  added  as  a formula  in 
confirmation  of  such  donations. 

‘ A few  of  the  stanzas,  said  to  be  written  in  the  Pracrit  lan- 
guage, could  not  be  understood  by  the  Shirts  and  Pandits 
at  Triplicane,  who  explained  the  greatest  part  of  the  in- 
scription to  my  Brahmens:  by  their  united  eflbrts  and 
knowledge,  the  accompanying  translation  was  given,  in 
which  1 have  every  confidence  after  the  experience  I have 
had  of  the  fidelity  of  other  translations  by  the  same  hands 
(some  of  which  are  already  communicated). 

‘ The  inscription  is  useful  as  an  historical  record,  if  the 
Raja  Racshamalla,  mentioned  here,  be  the  same  with 
the  sovereign  of  the  same  name,  mentioned  in  a history  of 
Mysore,  who  flourished  about  tlie  eighth  century ; thus 
agreeing  in  date  nearly  with  the  monument. 

‘ The  beauty  of  the  charaeter  was  also  a strong  motive 
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for  removing  it,  as  an  appropriate  offering  to  a Society, 
whose  labours  have  been  so  successfully  employed  in  illus- 
trating the  interesting  remains  of  Hindu  antiquity ; and  a 
permanent  specimen  of  a character  which  appears  hitlierto 
to  have  escaped  much  notice. 

‘ The  common  Canara  language  and  character  are  used 
by  the  natives  of  all  those  countries  extending  from  Coim- 
batore,* nortli  to  Balkee,f  near  Beder,  and  within  the 
parallels  from  the  eastern  Ghats  to  the  western,  compre- 
hending tlie  modem  provinces  of  Mysore^  Sera,^  upper 
Bednore,\\  Soonda,^  Goa,  Adoni,  Jtachore,**  Canoul,ff 
the  Buab  of  the  Kishna  and  Tungabhadra,  and  a consi- 
derable part  of  the  modem  Subahs  of  Beder  and  Btjapur, 
as  far  as  the  source  of  the  Kishna  at  least.  Its  limits  and 
point  of  junction  with  the  Mahrdttas  may  be  yet  ascertained 
widi  more  precision ; but  in  1797,  I had  the  opportunity 
of  observing,  that  the  junction  of  the  three  languages, 
Telinga,  Mahratia,  and  Canara,  took  place  somewhere 
about  Beder. 

‘ Besides  the  common  character  and  language,  another 
appears  to  have  been  used,  denominated  at  present  the 
Holla  or  ancient  Canara,  in  which  this  inscription  is 
written  ; it  has  gone  so  much  into  disuse,  that  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  I could  get  people  to  read  it.  An  alphabet 
will  be  yet  communicated ; as  several  books  and  ancient 
inscriptions  are  written  in  this  character : and  the  remaining 
literature  of  the  Jains  in  Balaghat,  appearing  to  be  pre- 
served in  it,  affords  additional  motives  for  pointing  it  out 
to  the  attention  of  the  learned,  as  probably  affording  means 
of  extending  the  field  of  knowledge  of  Hindu  literature. 

‘ Some  of  the  inscriptions,  at  Canara  and  Salset,  appear 


• Coi/amulitr.  t Phalaci.  { MehisHr.  § Sira. 

II  Bedn6r.  H Stmda.  **  Rachur.  ft  Candanur. 
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to  be  written  in  this  character;  and  many  monuments  of 
the  kind,  dispersed  over  the  upper  Carnatic,  hold  out  the 
prospect  of  further  information. 

‘ Among  several  manuscripts  in  Canara,  five,  relating 
to  the  Jain  religion  and  customs,  are  in  my  possession. 

‘ The  name  of  Cavelly  Boris,  a Brahmen,  who  was 
highly  instrumental  in  forwarding  and  facilitating  the  inves- 
tigations carried  on  in  Mysore  and  the  Nizam’s  dominions, 
is  inscribed  on  the  edge  of  this  stone,  as  a small  tribute  to 
the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  a native  who  evinced  a genius  supe- 
rior to  the  common  prejudices  of  the  natives.  He  first 
suggested  the  idea  of  removing  the  stone  to  some  place 
where  it  could  be  useful  to  European  literature ; and,  by  his 
conciliatory  manner,  obtained  the  concurrence  and  assistance 
of  the  natives  for  that  purpose.’ 

The  stone,  sent  by  Major  Mackenzie,  with  the  fore- 
going account  of  the  discovery  of  it,  is  nearly  five  feet  high, 
and  three  wide,  and  about  ten  inches  thick.  The  front  is 
covered  with  writing  in  large  characters,  above  which  is  a 
representation  of  the  linga  in  the  form  usual  in  temples : it 
is  surmounted  by  a sun  and  crescent ; and  near  it  stands  a 
bull,  intended  perhaps  for  the  bull  called  Nandi,  a con- 
stant attendant  of  Siva  : this  is  followed  by  the  figure  of  a 
smaller  animal,  of  similar  form.  The  back  of  the  stone  is 
half  covered  with  writing. 

The  translation,  mentioned  by  Major  Mackenzie,  is 
here  subjoined.  Not  being  acquainted  with  the  character 
in  which  the  original  is  written,  I have  not  collated  the 
version ; and  have  therefore  used  no  freedom  with  it,  except 
that  of  substituting,  in  many  places,  English  words  for 
Sansent,  which  the  translator  had  preserved. 
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Translation. 

“ Adoration  be  to  the  auspicious  Swayambho 
nat’ha,  or  Self-existent  Protector. 

1.  “ I prostrate  myself  before  Sambiiu  : whose  glorious 
head  is  adorned  with  the  resplendent  moon ; and  who  is 
tlie  chief  prop  of  the  foundation  of  the  three  worlds.* 

2.  “ May  Swayambhu  be  propitious:  he,  who  won 
immortal  renown;  who  grants  the  wishes  of  those  that 
earnestly  intreat  him  ; who  pervades  the  universe ; tlie  So- 
vereign Lord  of  Deities ; who  destroyed  the  state  and  arro- 
gance of  the  demons ; who  enjoyed  the  delightful  embraces 
of  PArvatI,  to  whom  the  learned  prostrate  tliemselves: 
the  God  above  all  gods. 

3.  “ I prostrate  myself  before  Sambhd;  whose  un- 
quenchable blaze  consumed  the  magnificent  Tripura; 
whose  food  is  the  nectar  dropping  from  the  beams  of  the 
moon ; who  rejoiced  in  the  sacrifice  of  heads  by  the  Lord 
of  Racshasas  ,-1*  whose  face  is  adorned  with  smiles,  when 
he  enjoys  the  embraces  of  GaurI. 

(The  foregoing  stanzas  are  Sanscrit : the  fourth,  which  is 
Pracrit,  is  unexplained.  Those  which  follow,  are  in  Canara.) 

5.  “ By  the  consort  of  Dhvl,  whose  divinity  is  adored, 
the  spouse  of  PArvatI,  resplendent  with  the  glorious 
light  of  gems  reflected  from  the  crowns  of  the  Lords  of 
Gods  and  demons  whose  heads  lay  prostrate  at  his  feet ; 
with  a face  ever  lighted  up  with  smiles;  he  is  the  self- 
existent  deity:  may  the  wealth,  and  the  stations  of  his 
saints,  be  ever  granted  to  us. 


* This  is  the  same  stanza,  which  begins  the  two  inscriptions  found 
at  Chitrndurg,  and  which  likewise  occurs  in  a grant  in  the  possession 
of  a Brahmen  at  Nandiaut:  and  in  that  preserved  at  Conjeveram. 
t RavaIia. 
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6.  “ The  beams  of  whose  sight,  like  the  frequent  waving 
of  the  lotus  flower,  flash  reflected  from  the  numerous 
crowns  of  glorious  kings,  of  the  chief  of  Gods,  of  tlie 
King  of  Kings,  and  of  the  Lord  of  Demons ; who  exists 
in  all  tilings,  in  all  elements,  in  water,  air,  earth,  ether,  and 
fire,  in  the  sun  and  moon  : the  renowned  deity  manifested 
in  eight  forms;  Sahbhu  ; may  he  grant  our  ardent 
prayers. 

7.  “ Cheerfully  I bow  to  Sambhu  in  the  lotus  of  the 
heart;  to  him  who  increases  and  gives  life  to  all;  who 
holds  supreme  command  over  all ; who,  through  his  three 
divine  attributes,  created  and  animated  fourteen  worlds ; 
who  ever  resides  in  the  minds  of  his  saints.” 

(The  two  next  stanzas  have  not  been  explained.  Tlie 
following  is  in  Halla  Canara). 

10.  “ For  ever  be  propitious  to  S6Mk;iwARA  DkvAni, 
son  of  the  fortunate  Bhvvana  malla  vIra,  tlie  pro- 
tector of  the  world,  the  chief  sovereign  of  kings,  the  pre- 
eminent monarch,  a man  of  superior  virtue,  a distinguished 
peiaonage  of  the  noble  race,  the  ornament  of  the  Chaluca 
tribe,  whose  state  be  increased  progressively  in  this  world, 
so  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure ; who  reigns  in  the 
city  of  Calyan,  enjoying  every  happiness  and  good  fortune, 
with  the  converse  of  good  men  and  every  other  pleasure. 
In  this  country  of  Cuntaladesa,*  a land  renowned  for 
beauty  and  for  manly  strength  over  all  the  sea-girt  earth, 
is  situated  Condavipattan,  placed  as  the  beauty  spot  on 
the  human  face  ; a city  favoured  by  the  goddess  of  pros- 
perity ; as  a nosegay  of  elegant  flowers  adorning  the 
tresses  of  the  beauteous  goddess  of  the  earth. 

11.  “How  is  this  favoured  land?  In  its  towns  are  nume- 

* Cimtala  diia,  the  ancient  name  of  the  province  in  which  Curu- 
g'ode  is  situated ; part  of  the  Ballari  or  Adoni  District.  (Note  by  Major 
Mackenzie.)  v 
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rous  groves  of  mango  ; plantations  of  luxuriant  betel  and 
fields  of  rice : in  every  town  are  channels  of  water,  and 
wells,  opulent  men  and  beautiful  women ; in  every  town 
are  temples  of  the  Gods  and  of  the  saints  : in  every  town 
are  men  blessed  with  vigour  and  every  virtue. 

12.  “ In  its  centre,  is  the  mighty  hill  of  Curugode  durg, 
like  the  fastnesses*  of  heaven,  ever  famed,  rearing  aloft  its 
top  crowned  with  fortresses ; in  height  and  compass  sur- 
passing all  the  strong  hills  on  the  right  or  left. 

13.  “ This  CuTug6de  was  established  as  the  capital  of 
his  dominions  by  the  king  of  Cuntula,  who  was  the  foe  of 
the  king  of  Ch6la  ;t  who  terrified  the  Gurjara;  who  is  the 
instrument  to  destroy  the  plants  of  Madru;  who  put  Pan- 
dya  to  flight.  Is  it  possible  for  the  king  of  snakes,  though 
possessed  of  a thousand  tongues,  to  praise  sufficiently  tlie 
beauty  of  this  city  ? 

14.  “ What  is  the  description  of  the  delightful  gardens 
that  encompass  the  city?  They  are  gardens  wherein  are 
found  the  tilac,  the  tamal,  the  palm,  the  plantain,  the 
Mimusops,  the  trumpet-flower,  the  tremulous  fig-tree,  the 
citron,  the  Oleander,  Mesua,  and  Cassia,  the  cotton-tree, 
the  Carambola  and  Poederia,  the  mango,  Butea,  and  fra- 
grant Nalica;  and  various  trees,  that  flourish  and  produce 
through  ail  seasons  as  in  the  garden  Nandana:  these  sur- 
rounded this  city  of  Curog6de.” 

(The  fifteenth  stanza  is  unexplained.) 

16.  “ In  the  city  of  Curugdde,  the  residence  of  the  god- 


• The  poet  indulges  his  fancy  in  describing  this  favoured  duiy  ; 
but,  in  fact,  it  is  only  about  250  feet  high,  and  no  ways  remarkable 
for  strength.  (Note  by  Major  Mackenzie.) 


t Chula  diin The  modern  Tanjorc  counlrj’. 

Gurjara,  Ouzarat. 

Madru,  Madura  and  Trichinopoly. 

Pandpa,  Marawar  and  Tinevelly.  M. 
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dess  of  prosperity,  where  are  numerous  temples  of  worship, 
fertile  lands,  happy  spouses,  friendly  intercourse,  a favour- 
able government,  eveiy  sacred  decoration  and  zealous  de- 
votion in  the  service  of  Siva  ; 

17.  “ The  Lord  of  that  city,  a warrior  unrivalled,  whose 
name  was  RacshAmalla,  whose  breast  is  tinged  with 
the  saffron  communicated  from  the  bosom  of  beauty,  whose 
renown  is  ever  praised  over  the  whole  world.” 

(The  eighteenth  stanza  is  in  Pracrit,  and  not  explained.) 

19.  “ This  lllija  RacshAmalla,  prince  of  the  earth, 
bom  of  so  renowned  a race  of  sovereigns,  was  happily  pos- 
sessed of  valor,  of  victory,  and  of  wealth. 

20.  “For  the  king  Racsham  alla,  who  was  lord  of 
riches  and  a devout  worshipper  of  Siva,  had  for  his  con- 
sort S6mal  d6v1,  and  begot  a son  named  NkauNCALA 
Raja,  husband  to  the  goddess  of  renown,  the  bestower  of 
wealth  on  the  distressed,  on  the  learned,  and  on  the  unfor- 
tunate, to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  wishes. 

21.  “ To  NkRUNGALA  RAjA  and  to  his  wife  Pacsha- 
lA  nfevi  (the  source  of  all  virtues),  were  happily  bom 
two  sons,  named  ImAdi  RacshAmalla  and  S6ma- 
bhCpAla,  whose  renown,  like  Uie  sky,  overspread  the 
whole  earth. 

22.  “ What  is  the  description  of  the  eldest  of  these 
princes?  ImAdi  (or  the  second)  RacshAmalla  RAjA, 
the  successor  of  the  former,  seated  on  the  excellent  throne, 
attended  by  many  mighty  elephants,  in  colour  like  the 
Chamari,*  ruled  the  whole  kingdom  under  one  umbrella, 
possessing  the  wonderful  power,  like  Chinna  g6vinda, 
of  feeding  tigers  and  sheep  in  the  same  fold. 

23.  “ The  king  RacshAmalla  acquired  great  power  : 
his  mighty  splendor  and  good  fortune  were  such  as  drew 

* Dosgiunnicns. 
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the  applause  of  the  whole  admiring  world.  The  globe  was 
filled  with  the  light  of  his  reputation.  The  beauty  of  his 
person  is  worthy  of  the  praise  even  of  Cupid,  the  God 
famed  for  beauty.  He  was  the  destroyer  of  sin  ; eminent 
above  foreign  kings,  and  in  battle  he  was  as  Vishnu. 

24.  “ May  MrYtu  [Siva]  graciously  bestow  eternal 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  empire,  on  the  king  RacshX- 
MALLA,  among  all  his  chief  saints. 

“ During  the  gradual  increase  of  the  empire  of  RacshA- 
MALLA  extending  from  the  north,  all  around,  even  to  the 
north,  his  servant  and  worshipper,  a descendant  of  Ca- 
syapa’s  race,  manager  of  the  affairs  of  Talgara  amarI, 
invested  with  full  authority ; equal  in  knowledge  to  Y u- 
GANDHAR,  the  sun  to  enlighten  the  caste  of  Vajinasa,  [as 
the  sun  enlightens  the  sky] ; chief  of  ministers,  bom  by  the 
blessing  of  the  god  Swayambhu,  the  source  of  wealth, 
was  BAbaraju.” 

(Several  lines  follow  giving  an  account  of  the  ancestors 
of  BAbarAj6,  which  have  not  been  translated.) 

“ Such  is  BAbarAjO,  who  built  a temple  to  the  god 
SwayambhO  nkvi,  while  he  was  managing  tlie  affairs 
of  his  sovereign  lord,  the  mighty  king,  the  great  Rac- 
SH  Am  ALLA,  whose  god  was  the  self-existent  deity. 

“ The  praise  of  the  priests  of  the  temple. 

“ They  were  learned  in  the  sacred  ceremonies  of  holy 
devotion,  in  self-restraint,  in  austere  fast,  appropriate  studies, 
alms,  remembrance,  silence,  religious  practice,  and  the 
worship  of  Siva. 

“ They  were  devout  in  pierforming  the  ceremonies  of  the 
worship  of  the  gods  of  the  family.  Among  them  was  one 
named  BAlaSiva  AchArya,  unequalled  for  a good  or 
happy  genius.  To  this  famous  BAlasiva  AciiAkya  was 
granted  this  gift  with  water  pioured  into  his  hands. 

T 2 
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“ The  charitable  donation  of  lands  given  to  the  good 
SwAYAMBHU  in  the  year  of  SAuivahan  1095*  in  tlie  Vi- 
jaya  year  of  the  cycle,  and  on  the  30th  of  the  month  Mltr- 
gasira,  on  Monday,  in  the  time  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.” 

(It  appears  unnecessary  to  insert  the  description  of  the 
lands.) 

“ Also  Chinna  g6vinda  sItara  gundi,  king  of 
the  city  of  Bhognrati,  equal  to  the  sovereign  of  Hhatiul, 
who  was  acknowledged  for  ever  by  the  excellent  V'IracA- 
lIueva,  the  mighty  king  of  the  earth  named  ImAoi  Rac- 
shAmau-a  nfevA.  In  the  year  of  SAlivAhan  1103,t  of 
the  cycle  Plava,  and  on  the  15th  of  Cartica,  on  Monday, 
in  the  gracious  time  of  the  moon’s  eclipse,  at  the  time 
when  he  made  over  in  alms  Tripura  Agraharam,  granted 
under  DArApOrbac  to  BAla^iva  nkvA,  who  repaired 
all  the  buildings  of  Swayambhu  d6va,  who  is  distin- 
guished for  knowledge  of  the  pure  Vedas,  and  of  other 
religious  institutions  and  pcustoms  of  the  worshippers  of 
Siva,  and  for  charity  in  feeding  the  coor.’i 
(The  sequel  of  the  inscription  is  likewise  omitted : it 
relates  to  a further  grant  made  by  the  widow  of  Bab  arAj(;, 
at  the  time  of  her  burning  herself  wdth  the  corpse  of  her 
husband.  The  concluding  part  of  it  was  left  untranslated, 
being  stated  to  be  illegible.) 

The  eclipses,  mentioned  in  these  grants,  do  not  appear 
reconcileable  with  their  dates.  According  to  the  table  of 
eclipses  calculated  by  Pingr  the  solar  eclipses,  whicli 
occunad  in  1172  and  1173,  fell  on  27th  January  and  23d 
June,  1172,  and  12th  Jime,  1173;  and  the  lunar  eclipses 


• Answering  to  A.D.  1173. 
t Corresponding  toA. I).  1181. 

J Published  in  L'art  rfe  verifier  les  dates  ; and  inserted  in  Pi.ay- 
faib’s  System  of  Chronology. 
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in  1180  and  1181,  were  on  the  13th  February  and  7th 
August  1180,  and  22d  December,  1181.  None  of  these 
approach  to  the  dates  of  Margasira  or  Agrahayana  1093 
and  Cartica  1103.  Unless,  then, the  era  of  Salivahana 
have  been  counted  did'erently  in  the  peninsula  of  India, 
from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  now  reckoned,  and  on  which 
the  comparison  of  it  with  the  Christian  era  is  grounded,  it 
seems  difficult  to  account  for  this  disagreement  of  the  dates 
and  eclipses  in  any  other  way,  than  by  impeaching  the  in- 
scription, the  authenticity  of  which  there  is  not  otherwise 
any  reason  to  question. 

VI.  Inscription  on  a Stone  found  at  Kurrah. 

Having  learnt  from  Captain  C.  Stewart  (a  Member  of 
this  Society),  that  an  inscription  had  been  remarked  by  him 
in  the  gateway  of  the  fort  of  Kurrah  (Khara),  I obtained, 
through  the  assistance  of  Major  Leknon,  then  stationed 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  place,  the  stone  itself  which  con- 
tains the  inscription.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety. 

The  inscription  is  very  short ; contains  the  date  1093 
Samvat,  the  name  of  the  prince,  as  also  names  of  several 
places ; and  is  written  in  a very  legible  character : yet  all 
my  endeavours  to  arrive  at  any  explanation  of  it  have  been 
unsuccessful.  Whether  it  be  only  a fragment  of  an  in- 
scription (for  tbe  stone  is  very  narrow),*  or  the  inscription 
have  been  inaccurately  engraved  (and  this  also  is  counte- 
nanced by  its  appearance),  I shall  not  take  upon  myself 
to  determine.  At  present,  I can  only  translate  the  first 
six,  out  of  sixteen  lines,  which  run  thus : “ Samvat  1093,-)- 


* Its  bcij'ht  in  four  feet  nine  inches,  but  it  is  only  nine  inches  wide, 
t Corresponding  to  A.l>.  1037. 
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on  the  first  day  of  the  light  fortnight  of  AihaSha.  This 
day,  at  this  auspicious  CcAa,  the  great  and  eminent  prince 
Yasahfala,:(  in  the  realm  of  Catdamba,  and  village  of 
Payahasa,  commands,  that 







• Tt  may  be  worth  remarking;,  that  the  inscription  discovered  at 
Sdrandt'ha  near  Benares,  dated  ten  years  antecedent  to  this,  relates 
to  8 family  of  princes  whose  names  had  a similar  termination.  As. 
Res.,  vol.  V.  p.  133. 
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VII.  Inscription  on  a Plate  of  Copper  found  in  the  district 
of  Dinajpub. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (1806),  a plate  of 
copper  was  found  at  Amgach'hi  in  Sultanpur,  by  a pea- 
sant, digging  earth  for  the  repair  of  a road  near  his  cottage. 
He  delivered  it  to  the  nearest  police  officer,  by  whom  it 
was  conveyed  to  the  magistrate,  Mr.  J.  Pattle  : and  by 
him  forwarded  for  communication  to  the  Asiatic  Society. 
Amgach’hi,  though  now  a small  village,  is  described  as 
exhibiting  tlie  appearance  of  having  formerly  been  a consi- 
derable place.  Remains  of  old  masonry  are  found  there  ; 
and  numerous  ponds  are  remarked  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
and  of  tlie  adjacent  villages.  It  is  situated  at  the  distance 
of  about  fourteen  miles  from  Budal;  wheix:  an  ancient  pillar 
stands,  of  which  a description  (as  well  as  the  inscription, 
which  is  read  on  it),  was  published  in  the  hrst  volume  of 
Asiatic  Researches  (p.  131). 

The  plate  is  very  large,  being  fourteen  inches  high  and 
thirteen  broad.  It  is  surmounted  by  a highly  wrought 
ornament  of  brass,  fixed  on  the  upper  part,  and  advanced 
some  distance  on  the  plate  so  as  to  occasion  a considerable 
break  in  tlie  upper  lines.  The  superior  surface  is  covered 
with  writing  in  very  close  lines  and  crowded  characters. 
The  inscription  is  completed  on  the  inferior  surface,  which 
contains  sixteen  lines  (the  upper  surface  having  no  less  than 
thirty-three).  The  character  is  ancient  Devanagari ; and 
the  language  Sanscrit : but  so  great  a part  of  the  inscription 
is  obliterated  (some  portion  of  every  line  being  illegible), 
that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  purport  of  the  inscription. 
After  wasting  much  time  in  endeavouring  to  decypher  the 
whole  of  it,  I have  been  able  only  to  ascertain  the  name  of 
the  grantor,  and  a part  of  his  genealogy ; with  the  date 
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of  the  grant,  which  unfortunately  is  reckoned  only  by  the 
reign,  without  any  reference  to  a known  era. 

The  ornament  affixed  to  the  plate,  and  representing  a 
seal,  contains  a single  line  of  writing,  which  is  distinctly 
read,  SrI  VigrahapAla  nfevA,  This  name  as  of  the 
grantor,  is  found  at  the  close  of  the  inscription ; and  it  oc- 
curs more  than  once  in  the  body  of  the  patent.  Among  his 
ancestors  and  predecessors,  the  following  names  are  dis- 
tinctly legible. 

The  first  prince  mentioned  is  L6capAla,  and  after  him 
Dll armapAla.  The  next  name  has  not  been  decyphered : 
but  the  following  one  is  JayapAla,  succeeded  by  DAva- 
pAla.  Two  or  three  subsequent  names  are  yet  undecy- 

phered:*  they  are  followed  by  RAjapAla, pAlaoAva, 

and  subsequently  M ahIpAla  uAva,  NayapAla  and  again 
VigrahapAla  dAva. 

So  far  as  a glimpse  has  been  yet  obtained  of  the  purport 
of  the  inscription,  it  seems  to  be  a grant  by  VigrahapAla 
nAv  a,  in  the  making  of  which  NayapAla  likewise  appears 
to  have  had  some  share.  It  is  dated  Samvat-);  12,  on  the 
9th  day  of  Chaitra. 

The  use  of  the  word  Samvat  (which  properly  signifies  a 
year)  to  denote  the  year  of  the  king’s  reign,  and  not  that  of 
VicramAditya’s  era,  merits  particular  notice.  In  the 
inscription  on  the  plates  found  at  Mongir,%  containing  a 
grant  of  land  by  a prince  who  appears  to  be  of  the  same 
family,  the  date  was  read  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  NamuatSS; 
which  was  supposed  both  by  him  and  by  Sir  W.  Jones 
to  intend  the  era  of  VicramAditya.§  I have  always 

• One  seems  to  be  NaRa vaSa  ; perhaps  Naraya6apai.a. 

t The  original  seems  to  exhibit  Samal;  but  this  must  be  intended 
for  Sayntnt  or  Samvnl. 

{ As.  Res.,  vol.  i.  p.  123.  ij  Ibid.  p.  130. 
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entertained  doubts  of  that  interpretation : and,  among  other 
reasons  for  hesitating,  one  has  been  the  improbability,  which 
to  my  apprehension  exists,  that  the  era  should  have  been 
in  use,  and  denoted  by  the  same  abbreviated  term,  so  early 
after  the  time  at  which  it  commences.  Eras  by  which 
nations  have  continued  to  reckon  for  a series  of  ages,  have 
not  usually  been  introduced  until  a considerable  time  after 
the  event  from  which  they  are  counted : and,  when  first 
introduced,  have  been  designated  by  some  more  definite 
term  than  one  merely  signifying  a year.  But  the  word 
Samvat  (abbreviated  from  Samvatsara  a year,)  being  in 
that  inscription  prefixed  to  a low  numeral,  and  not  ex- 
pressly restricted,  as  is  usual  where  Vicramaditya’s  era 
is  meant,  was  more  likely  to  intend  the  year  of  the  reign’mg 
king  (though  Sir  W.  Jones  thought  otherwise,*)  than  that 
of  a period  reckoned  from  the  birth,  or  the  accession,  or 
the  demise  of  another  monarch.  It  appeared  to  me  like- 
wise, as  to  Captain  WiLFOHD,  on  examining  the  fac  simile 
of  the  inscription  in  question,-!*  that  the  character,  which 
stands  in  the  place  of  the  t of  Samvat,  resembled  more 
nearly  the  numeral  1.  The  date  might  therefore  be  133 
instead  of  33.  I inclined,  however,  to  believe  the  lower 
number  to  have  been  rightly  read  by  Mr.  Wilkins  on  the 
original  plate:  and  consequently  supposed  it  to  be  the 
date  of  the  reign  of  DfevApAtA,  the  prince  who  made  tlie 
grant.  The  date  of  the  Amgach’hi  plate,  which  must  be 
referred  to  the  reign  of  the  grantor  VigrahapAla,  seems 
strongly  to  corroborate  this  opinion.  ' 

The  present  inscription,  though  yet  imperfectly  decy- 
phercd,  appears  to  be  useful  towards  ascertaining  the  age 


* As.  Res.,  vol.  i.  p.  142. 
t Plates  i.  and  ii.  in  the  1st.  vol.  of  As.  Res. 
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of  the  Mongtr  grant.  The  names  of  Dhermapala  and 
DivAPALA  occur  in  both  inscriptions;  as  that  of  Raja- 
PALA  does,  on  the  pillar  at  Budal,  as  well  as  on  the 
Amgach'hi  plate.  Some  of  these  names  are  also  found  in 
the  list  of  princes  enumerated  in  the  Ay'in  acben*  as  having 
reigned  va.  Bengal  before  BallAlas&n  a.  The  authority  of 
AbO’lfazl,  on  Hindu  history,  is  indeed  not  great:  but 
the  inscription  on  the  statue  of  Buddha,  which  was  found 
at  Saranat'ha,  near  Benares, proves,  that  a family  of 
princes,  whose  names  terminated  in  polo,  did  reign  over 
Gaucla  in  Bengal,  near  eight  hundred  years  ago : and  this 
is  consistent  with  the  period  to  which  that  dynasty  is 
brought  down  by  AbO’lfazl;  namely,  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  appears  also,  from 
the  same  inscription  found  at  Saranat'ha,  that  these  princes 
were  worshippers  of  Buddha,  a circumstance  which  agrees 
with  the  indications  of  that  faith  in  the  Monger  grant,  as 
translated  by  Mr.  Wilkins.  The  name  of  MahIpala, 
mentioned  as  king  of  Gau3a  in  the  Saranat’ha  inscription, 
occurs  likewise  in  the  Amgach’hi  plate ; and  if  it  be  rea- 
sonable to  believe,  that  the  same  person  is  intended  in  both 
instances,  it  will  be  right  to  infer,  that  the  grant  contained 
on  the  plate  found  at  Amgach’hi  is  nearly  eight  hundred 
years  old ; and  that  the  plate  found  at  Mongir  is  more 
ancient  by  two  or  tluee  centuries.  This  reduces  the  age  of 
the  Mongir  grant  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  of  the 
Christian  era ; which  I cannot  but  think  more  probable, 
than  the  opinion  of  its  being  anterior  to  the  birth  of 
Christ 


• Vo!,  ii.  p.  26. 


t As.  Res.,  vol.  V.  p.  133. 
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VIII.  Inscriptions  on  Plates  of  Copper  at  Nidigal  and 
Goujda. 

To  the  foregoing  description  of  several  monuments,  vrhich 
have  been  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  I shall  add  a 
brief  notice  of  two  other  inscriptions,  of  which  copies  have 
been  received. 

Mention  has  been  already  made  of  a gpunt  of  land,  in- 
scribed on  five  plates  of  copper,  seen  at  Nidigal,  in  the 
year  1801.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  a Brahmana  resid- 
ing at  that  place:  and  a copy  of  it  was  taken  by  Major 
Mackenzie,  which  has  been  communicated  by  him  to  the 
Society.  The  grant  appears  to  be  from  the  second  Bucca 
tikjk.,  who  was  third  in  succession  from  the  first  prince  of 
that  name,  and  grandson  of  the  king  by  whom  the  grants 
beforementioned  were  made.  If  the  date  have  been  cor- 
rectly decyphered  from  the  copy  of  this  inscription,  it  is  of 
the  year  1331  Saca,  corresponding  to  A.  D.  1409. 

Another  inscription,  communicated  by  Major  Mac- 
kenzie, purports  to  be  a grant  by  Janamejaya,  the 
celebrated  monarch  who  reigned  in  India  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  age  or  Caliyuga.  It  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Brahmens  or  priests  of  Goujda  Agraharam  in  Bednttr; 
and  was,  with  some  reluctance,  entrusted  by  them  to  Major 
Mackenzie,  who  himself  took  irom  it  a copy  in  fac  simile, 
the  exactness  of  which  is  demonstrated  by  the  facility  with 
which  the  inscription  may  be  decyphered  from  that  copy. 
The  original  is  described  as  contained  in  three  plates  of 
copper,  fastened  together  by  a ring,  on  which  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  a seal,  bearing  the  figure  of  a boar  with  a sun 
and  crescent.  The  purport  of  the  inscription,  for  I think 
it  needless  to  make  a complete  version  of  it,  is  that  ‘ J a- 
NAMfejAYA,  son  of  ParIcshit,  a monarch  reigning  at 
Hastinapura,  made  a progress  to  the  south,  and  to  other 
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quarters,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  all  countries  under 
his  domination ; and  performed  a sacrifice  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  serpents,  in  presence  of  the  god  (or  idol)  Ha  ri- 
de a,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Tungabhadra  and 
Haridra,  at  the  time  of  a partial  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
fell  on  a Sunday,  in  the  month  of  Chaitra,  when  the  sun 
was  entering  the  northern  hemisphere ; the  moon  being  in 
the  Nacshatra  Akvint.’* 

Having  completed  the  sacrifice,  tlie  king  bestowed  gold 
and  lands  on  certain  Brahmanas  of  Gautamasrama : 
whose  names  and  designations  are  stated  at  full  length, 
with  the  description  and  limits  of  the  lands  granted.  The 
inscription  concludes  with  two  verses ; the  same  with  two 
of  those  which  occur  in  the  plates  found  at  Chitradurg  ;f 
and  in  those  preserved  at  Conjeveram.* 

If  reliance  might  be  placed  on  this  as  an  ancient  and 
authentic  monument,  its  importance,  in  the  confirmation  of 
a leading  point  of  Indian  history,  would  be  obvious  and 
great.  Major  Mackenzie,  in  communicating  the  copy 
of  it,  expresses  a doubt  of  its  authenticity  ; but  remarks, 
that  it  can  be  no  modem  forgery,  for  the  people  them- 


* Such  is  the  deduction  from  the  text,  which  states  a half  eclipse 
of  the  sun  in  Chaitra,  on  the  sun’s  entrance  into  the  UttnrAynha,  nr 
northern  path,  at  the  moment  of  Vyatip&ta  (which  imports  new  moon 
on  a Sunday  in  any  one  of  the  undermentioned  Naeshatrns,  viz. 
tcini,  firaimua,  DhanisM'hA,  Ardra,  A'Mshn,  and  Mrtgaiiran : the  first 
of  which  is  the  only  one  compatible  with  the  month).  The  words  of 

the  text  are  Chaitramasi  crishna  [should  be  crishha]  paeshe  so 

rnralin  uttarayaha  san  vyatipata  nimitti  surya 

parvnhi  nrdha  grisa  grthila  [should  be  gr'(h'Ua'\  samni  [should  be 
samaye  ] 

In  the  places  marked  with  dots,  the  letters  are  wanting  in  the 
original. 

t See  pages  2CI  and  2Cl>  of  this  volume. 

{ As.  lies.,  vol.  iii.  p.  52.  The  verses  arc  those  numbered  .50 
and  51. 
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selves  cannot  read  the  inscription.  I concur  with  Major 
Mackenzie  both  in  distrusting  the  genuineness  of  this 
monument ; and  in  thinking  that  it  is  no  recent  fabri- 
cation. 

Numerous  and  gross  errors  of  grammar  and  orthography,* 
which  can  neither  be  explained  by  a gradual  change  of  lan- 
guage, nor  be  referred  to  the  mistakes  of  a transcriber  or 
engraver,  but  are  the  evident  fruit  of  ignorance  in  the  per- 
son who  first  penned  the  inscription  in  Nagart  characters, 
would  furnish  reason  for  discrediting  this  monument,  were 
it  otherwise  liable  to  no  suspicion.  But,  when  to  this  cir- 
cumstance are  added  the  improbability  of  the  copper-plates 
having  been  preserved  during  several  thousand  years,  and 
the  distrust  with  which  any  ancient  monument  must  be 
received,  where  its  present  possessor,  or  his  ancestor,  may 
have  had  claims  under  the  grant  recorded  in  it,  there  can 
be  little  hesitation  in  considering  this  grant  of  Janam^- 
JAYA  as  unauthentic  ; independently  of  any  argument  de- 
duced from  the  character,  which  is  not  perhaps  sufficiently 
antique ; or  from  the  astronomical  data  in  this  inscription, 
which,  however  consistent  with  Indian  notions  of  astro- 
nomy and  chronology,  will  hardly  bear  the  test  of  a criti- 
cal examination. 


• For  example  snmai  for  samaye  for  WT)  a palpable 

error  obviously  arisiu^  from  the  blunder  of  an  ignorant  amanuensis 
writing  from  dictation.  The  mistake  occurs  more  than  once ; and 
can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  manner : the  syllables  t and  yc 
being  alike  in  sound,  though  dissimilar  in  form;  and  the  blunder 
being  such  as  no  person  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  the  Sans- 
crit language  could  have  committed.  Other  instances  have  been 
remarked,  almost  equally  strong : as  Pnrieshiti  for  Parieshit : cha- 
crnvrnrtti  for  chacravarUi.  Short  vowels  for  long,  and  vice  versa,  in 
repeated  instances;  the  dental  for  the  palatal  s;  and  numerous  other 
errors  of  spelling ; besides  faults  of  grammar  and  style. 
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IX.  A grant  of  Land  by  Jay  ach  andka,  of  Canoj. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  further,  in  this  place,  the 
inscription  of  which  mention  was  made  at  the  beginning  of 
this  essay,  as  having  been  decyphered  by  a Pandit  (Ser- 
v6ru  TRivfeni)  who  communicated  to  me  a copy  of  it, 
with  the  information,  that  the  original  has  been  conveyed 
to  England  by  the  gentleman  in  whose  possession  it  was 
seen  by  him.  According  to  that  copy,  the  genealogy  of 
the  prince,  who  made  the  grant  recorded  in  the  inscrip- 
tions, is  as  follows : 

1.  SrIpAla,  a prince  of  the  solar  race. 

2.  His  son  MahIchandba. 

3.  SrIchandra  d^va,  son  of  the  last  mentioned  ; ac- 
quired, by  his  owm  strength,  the  realm  of  Gadhipura  or 
Canydcubja  {Canbj);  visited  Cdsi  and  other  holy  places; 
and  repeatedly  gave  away  in  alms,  his  own  weight  in  gold. 
He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Canbj,  in  this 
family. 

4.  MadanapAla  nkvA,  son  and  successor  of  SrI- 
chandra. 

5.  Govinda  CHANDRA,  son  of  MadanapAla. 

6.  VijAYA  CHANDRA  DkvA,  (the  Same  with  Jaya 
CHAND,)  son  of  Govinda  chandba;  is  stated  in  the 
inscription  as  issuing  his  commands  to  all  public  officers, 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Naguli  assembled  at  Devapal- 
lipattana,  enjoining  them  to  observe  and  obey  his  patent; 
which  is  recited  as  a grant  of  land  to  two  Brahmanas,  con- 
ferred by  him  on  the  day  of  full  moon  in  Magha  1220,* 
subsequently  to  his  inauguration  as  Yuvaraja  or  desig- 
nated successor  and  associate  in  the  empire.  The  inscripi- 
tion  concludes  by  quoting,  from  a Puraiui,  four  stanzas  to 


• Corresponilinp  to  A.D.  I1G4. 
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deprecate  the  resumption  of  the  grant ; and  by  a signature 
importing  “ this  copper  was  engraved  by  Jayapala.” 

Without  having  seen  the  original,  no  opinion  can  be 
offered  on  the  probable  genuineness  of  this  monument. 
But  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  inscription  is  consistent 
with  chronology;  for  Java  chand,  who  is  described  in 
the  At/In  Acberi,*  as  supreme  monarch  of  India,  having 
the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Can6j,  is  there  mentioned  as  the 
ally  of  ShehAbuddIn  in  the  war  with  PrTt’h avIrAja 
or  Pit’horA,  about  the  year  of  the  Hejra  558,  or  A.D. 
1 192  : twenty-eight  years  after  the  date  of  this  grant. 

Remarks. 

A few  observations  on  the  general  subject  under  conside- 
ration will  terminate  this  essay. 

Most  of  the  ancient  monuments,  which  have  been  yet 
discovered,  contain  royal  grants  of  land  ; framed,  com- 
monly, in  exact  conformity  to  the  rules  delivered  by  Hindu 
writers  who  have  treated  of  this  subject.  + That  durable 
memorials  have  been  usually  framed  to  record  other  events 
or  circumstances,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose ; and  tliis 
consideration  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  comparative  fre- 
quency of  monuments  which  recite  royal  grants.  It  was 
tlie  interest,  too,  of  persons  holding  possession  under  such 
grants,  to  be  careful  in  the  preservation  of  the  evidence  of 
their  right.  But  this  circumstance,  while  it  accounts  for 
the  greater  frequency  of  monuments  of  this  description, 
suggests  a reason  for  particular  caution  in  admitting  their 
genuineness.  Grants  may  have  been  forged  in  suppiort  of 
an  occupant’s  right,  or  of  a claimant’s  pretensions.  It  will 


* Oi.AKwis’s  Translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  11!). 

t As.  Res.,  vol.  iii.  p.  50.  Digest  of  Hindu  laiv,  vol.  ii.  p.  278. 
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be,  therefore,  proper  to  bring  a considerable  portion  of  dis- 
trust and  jealousy  to  the  examination  of  any  inscription  on 
stone  or  metal,  alleged  to  be  ancient,  and  now  possessed 
by  persons  who  have  any  claims  or  pretensions  under  the 
grant  which  it  contains.  But  no  such  cause  of  jealousy 
exists,  where  the  monument  in  question  favours  no  one’s 
pretensions,  and  especially  where  it  is  accidentally  dis- 
covered after  being  long  buried.  It  is,  indeed,  possible, 
that  such  a monument,  though  now  casually  found,  may 
have  been  originally  a forgery.  But  even  where  that  may 
be  suspected,  the  historical  uses  of  a monument  fabricated 
so  much  nearer  to  the  times  to  which  it  assumes  to  belong, 
will  not  be  entirely  superseded.  The  necessity  of  rendering 
the  forged  grant  credible,  would  compel  a fabricator  to 
adhere  to  history,  and  conform  to  established  notions : 
and  the  tradition,  which  prevailed  in  his  time,  and  by 
which  he  must  be  guided,  would  probably  be  so  much 
nearer  to  the  truth,  as  it  was  less  remote  from  the  period 
which  it  concerned. 

In  the  present  state  of  researches  into  Indian  antiqui- 
ties, the  caution  here  suggested  appears  to  be  that  which 
it  is  most  requisite  to  observe.  When  a greater  number 
of  monuments  shall  have  been  examined  and  compared, 
more  rules  of  criticism  may  be  devised ; and  will,  at  the 
same  time,  become  particularly  requisite,  should  the  prac- 
tice arise  of  purchasing  ancient  monuments ; or  of  giving 
rewards  for  the  discovery  of  them.  At  present  no  temp- 
tation exists  for  modem  fabrications,  and  little  caution  is 
therefore  necessary  to  avoid  imposition. 
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Inscriptions  upon  Rocks  in  South  Bihar.* 

[F rom  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.  i.  p.  201—206.] 

Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton,  while  engaged  in  statis- 
tical researches  in  the  provinces  subject  to  the  government 
of  Bengal,  gave  attention  to  the  antiquities  of  the  country, 
as  to  other  scientific  objects,  which  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  investigating.  His  reports,  comprising  the  result  of  his 
inquiries,  are  deposited  in  the  Library  and  Museum  of  the 
East-India  Company:  and,  at  his  instance,  the  Court  of 
Directors  have  sanctioned  a liberal  commvmication  of  the 
information  contained  in  them,  to  this  Society.  Among  the 
antiquities  collected  by  him,  there  are  many  fac-similes  of 
inscriptions.  I purpose  submitting  to  the  Society  explana- 
tions of  such  among  them  as  are  interesting : and  I now 
present  the  translation  of  one,  which  appears  curious. 

It  is  an  inscription  u{>on  a rock,  denominated,  from  an 
idol  delineated  on  it,  Tarachundi,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sahasram, 
in  South  Bihar ; and  contains  the  protest  of  a chieftain, 
named  Pratapa  dhavala  deva,  bearing  the  title  of 
Nayaca,  and  that  of  Rcya  of  Japila,  against  an  usurpation 
of  two  villages  by  certain  Brahmanas  in  his  neighbourhood, 
under  colour  of  a grant,  surreptitiously  obtained  through 
corruption  of  his  officers,  from  the  Raja  of  Gadhinagara 
or  Canyaculja  {Canfy),  who  was  the  celebrated  Vijaya 
CHANDRA.  Its  date  is  1229  Samvat,  corresponding  to 
A.D.1173. 


* Read  at  a public  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Decern 
ber  4,  1824. 
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In  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton’s  collection,  there  are 
copies  of  two  other  inscriptions  upon  rocks,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, exhibiting  the  name  of  the  same  chieftain,  in 
conjunction  with  many  of  his  kindred  in  the  one ; and 
followed  by  a long  series  of  his  successors  in  the  other.  I 
observe  little  else  interesting  in  them,  besides  the  names 
and  the  dates. 

The  site  of  the  principal  inscription  is  thus  described  by 
Dr.  B ucHANAN  Hamilton.  ‘ In  a narrow  passage, 
which  separates  the  northern  end  of  the  hills  from  the  great 
mass,  and  through  which  the  road  leads  from  Sahasram  to 
Rautusghar,  is  a place  where  Tarachundt  is  worshipped. 
The  image  is  carved  on  a ledge  of  rock ; and  is  so  small, 
and  so  besmeared  with  oil  and  red  lead,  that  I am  not  sure 
of  its  form.  It  seems,  however,  to  represent  a woman 
sitting  on  a man’s  knee;  but  not  in  the  fonn  usual  in 
Bihar,  which  is  called  Hara-gauri.  Adjacent  to  the 
image,  a cavity  in  the  rock  has  been  enlarged  by  one  or 
two  pillars  in  front,  supporting  a roof,  so  as  to  form  a shed, 
to  which  the  priest,  and  a man  who  sells  offerings  and 
refreshments  for  votaries  and  passengers,  daily  repair.  A 
few  persons  assemble  in  the  month  of  Sravan.  But  the 
chief  profit  arises  from  passengers;  who  are  very  numerous: 
and  all  who  can  afford,  give  something.  The  priest  is  a 
Sannyasi.  Above  the  shed,  the  Moslemans  have  erected 
a small  mosque,  in  order  to  show  the  triumph  of  the  faith : 
but  it  is  quite  neglected.  The  image  is  usually  attributed 
to  the  Cheros:  and  many  small  heaps  between  the  place 
and  Sahasram,  are  said  to  be  ruins  of  buildings  erected  by 
the  same  people.  But  a long  inscription,  carved  on  the 
rock  within  the  shed,  refers  toVijAVA  chandra,  sove- 
reign of  Canhj.' 

That  inscription  was  strangely  misinterpreted  by  the 
Pamlita  attached  to  the  survey  on  which  Dr.  Buchanan 
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Hamilton  was  engaged.  The  Paniita  supposed  the 
chiedain,  Pratapa  dhavala,  to  premise  an  intention  of 
commemorating  his  descendants;  and  to  proceed  to  the 
mention  of  Vijaya  chandra,  proprietor  of  Canoj ; and 
§ATRUOHNA,8onofthe.^aAar^a;  whence  Dr.  Hamilton 
inferred,  that  Vuaya  chandra  was  son  of  PratApa 
dhavala.  Dr.  Hamilton  observes,  indeed,  that  others 
gave  a totally  different  interpretation : considering  it  as 
‘ an  advertisement  from  PratApa  dhavala,  that  he  will 
not  obey  an  order  for  giving  up  two  villages,  which,  he 
alleges,  had  been  procured  by  corruption  from  the  officers 
of  Vijaya  chandra,  king  of  Can6j.’ 

The  oriental  scholar,  upon  inspection  of  the  fac-simile, 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  the  latter  was  the 
right  interpretation ; and  it  is,  therefore,  needless  to  pursue 
remarks  which  were  built  upon  the  Panilita’s  grossly 
erroneous  translation. 

The  style  of  the  protest  is  singular ; and,  on  that  ac- 
count alone,  I should  have  thought  it  very  deserving  of 
notice.  It  serves,  however,  at  the  same  time  to  show,  that 
the  paramount  dominion  of  Canyacubja  e.xtended  to  the 
mountains  of  South  Bihar : and  it  presents  an  instance  of 
the  characteristic  turbulence  of  Indian  feudatories. 

The  second  inscription,  bearing  the  name  of  tlie  same 
chieftain,  Nayaca  PratApa  dhavala  d^va,  with  the 
date  1219,  (A.D.  1163)  Saturday,  4th  Jyaishi’ha  badi, 
and  underneath  the  name  of  his  brother,  the  prince  Tri- 
BHUVANA  DHAVALA,  the  prince’s  wife  Sulhi,  and  another 
female  SomalI,  and  two  sons  LacshmyAditya  and  Pad- 
mAditya;  exhibits  a rude  figure  of  a goddess  T6talA 
Dkvi,  attributed  to  the  family  priest  ViswARtpA.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  figure  are  the  names  of  five  daughters, 
and,  at  the  foot  of  it,  six  sons  of  the  Nayaca.  These  are 
Varcu,  Satruc.hna,  BIrabala,  Sahasa  dhavala, 

u 2 
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YAmi-carticey A and  Santayatna  d£va.  Beneath 
are  names  of  Cdyast’Atw,  Yajnyadhara,  and  VidyA- 
DH ara,  sons  of  CusuM ahAra ; the  treasurer  D^varAja, 
and  the  door-keeper  ipratihara)  Tishala. 

The  site  of  this  inscription  is  described  by  Dr.  Bucha- 
nan Hamilton  : ‘ Where  the  Tutrahi,  a branch  of  the 
Kudurn  river,  falls  down  the  hills  of  Tilot'hu,  is  a holy 
place,  sacred  to  the  goddess  TotalA.  The  recess,  into 
which  this  stream  falls,  is  about  half  a mile  deep  ; and  tei^ 
minates  in  a magnificent,  abrupt  rock,  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  a horseshoe,  and  from  180  to  250  feet  high.  In 
the  centre  is  a deep  pool,  at  all  times  filled  with  water,  and 
which  receives  the  stream,  that  falls  from  a gap  in  this 
immense  precipice.  This  gap  may  be  thirty  feet  wide ; and 
the  perpendicular  height  there,  180  feet. 

‘ The  image  is  said  to  have  been  placed  by  the  Cheros, 
about  eighteen  centuries  ago ; and,  in  fact,  resembles  one 
of  the  images  very  common  in  the  works  attributed  to  tliat 
people  in  Bihar.  But  this  antiquity  is  by  no  means  con- 
firmed by  the  inscription,  the  date  of  which  is  evidently  in 
Samvat  1389,  or  A.D.  1332. 

‘ In  another  inscription  it  is  said,  that  the  family  priest  of 
a neighbouring  prince,  PratApa  dhavala,  had,  in  A.D. 
1158,  made  the  image  of  the  goddess:  alluding  evidently 
to  a rude  figure,  carved  on  rock,  and  now  totally  neglected. 

‘ The  image  now  worshipped  is,  as  usual,  a slab  carved 
in  relief,  and  represents  a female  with  many  arms,  killing 
a man  springing  from  the  neck  of  a buffalo.*  It  is  placed 
on  the  highest  ledge  of  the  sloping  part  of  the  rock,  imme- 
diately under  the  waterfall.  From  two  to  three  hundred 
votaries,  at  different  times  in  the  month  of  ^avati,  go  to 
the  place,  to  pray.’ 


' It  ficures  Maiiisiiasuha,  vulg.  Bhainsasttr,  slain  by  Bhavani'. 
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The  third  inscription  is  upon  a rock  at  Bandughata,  on 
tile  S6ne  river,  opposite  to  Japila,  which  was  the  chieftain’s 
principality.  The  date  assigned  to  Maha  nripati  (i.  e. 
Maharaja)  PratApa  dhavala,  besides  the  number  of 
twenty-one  years  (apparently  the  duration  of  his  reign,  as 
chief  of  Japila),  is,  in  the  fac-simile,  written  2219  Sam- 
vat;  but  the  first  digit  being  clearly  wrong,  it  must  be  cor- 
rected to  1219,  or  1229:  most  likely  the  latter.  No  date 
is  assigned  to  his  predecessor  Udaya  dhavala  ; nor  to 
the  line  of  his  successors,  beginning  with  Vichama,  who 
is  perhaps  the  same  with  Varcu  (the  first  among  his  sons, 
named  in  the  second  inscription,)  and  who  appears  from 
the  epithet  of  vijayin,  ‘ victorious,’  to  have  been  the 
reigning  prince,  when  his  name  was  here  set  down.  The 
rest  must  have  been  subsequently,  from  time  to  time, 
added  ; and  the  first  among  them  is  Sahasa  dhavala, 
perhaps  the  fourth  son  of  PratApa  dhavala,  mentioned 
in  the  second  inscription. 

Above  all  this,  there  have  been  inscribed,  at  a much  later 
period,  other  names,  viz.  'Maharaja  Nyunat  rai  or 
Nyunta  rAya,  who  went  to  heaven  Isurapura,  i.  e.  the 
city  of  the  gods)  in  the  year  1643  Samvat and  ‘ Maha- 
raja PratApa  rAya,  or  PratApa  rudra,  who  went  to 
heaven  in  the  year  1653  Samvat.’ 

In  another  part  of  the  inscription,  there  occurs  the  name 
of  Maharaja  MAnasinha,  with  the  dates  of  1652  and 
1653  Samvat ; and  lower  down,  a string  of  three  names, 
AfaAorq/a  CansarAja,  PratApa  dhavala  d£va,  and 
Madana  sinha.  Between  the  two  last,  there  is  inter- 
posed the  date  of  1624  Samvat. 

The  name  of  PratApa  appears  then  to  have  been  of 
frequent  recurrence.  The  family,  which  yet  possesses  the 
principality  of  Bilonja,  the  representative  of  which,  when 
visited  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  was  Raja  BhOpanAt’ha 
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sk,  claims  descent  from  PratApa  dhavala,  chief  of  Ja- 
•pila. 

Japila  is  a large  estate  south  of  Rautas  (.Rdhitaswa), 
in  the  district  of  Ramaghar.  But  the  territories  of  the 
ancient  chieftain  seem  to  have  extended  beyond  its  present 
limits,  and  to  have  reached  the  vicinity  of  Sahasram. 

These  inscriptions  have  no  other  chronological  value, 
but  as  they  corroborate  the  date  of  one  possessing  more 
historical  interest,  noticed  in  the  Researches  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal  (vol.  ix.  p.  441).*  It  records  a grant  of 
land,  by  the  same  Raja  of  Canyamhja,  Vijaya  Chan- 
dra ; and,  as  usual,  recites  the  names  of  his  ancestors, 
tracing  his  genealogy  through  no  less  than  six  generations. 
The  original  was  said  to  have  been  transmitted  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  late  Sir  John  Murray  M'Greoor  ; but 
I am  unable  to  say  where  it  has  been  deposited.f  It 
would  be  an  acceptable  communication,  as  seizing  to 
authenticate  the  history  of  a prince  among  the  most  conspi- 
cuous in  the  annals  of  his  country ; on  which  he  inflicted 
the  same  calamity  which  Count  Julian  did  on  Spain,  by 
assisting  a Musleman  conquest  of  it,  in  revenge  for  the 


• [See  page  286  of  the  present  volume.j 

t It  appears  from  an  inscription  (a  grant  on  plates  of  copper) 
published,  with  a translation,  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  Asiatic  Re- 
searches (p.  447),  that  Jayachandra  was  son  of  Vijayachandra  ; 
and  that  there  has  been  a mistake  in  considering  Vijayachandra 
and  Jayachand  to  be  equivalent  Sanscrit  and  Hindi  appellations  of 
the  same  individual.  The  error  originated  with  thepafuli/ Sbrvoru 
TRivfini,  who  communicated  a copy  of  the  inscription  noticed  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  [see  pages  240  and  286  of 
the  present  volume],  as  relative  to  Jayachand,  whom  he  identified 
(erroneously,  as  now  appears)  with  Vijayachandra. 

The  series  of  princes  who  reigned  at  Gndhipura  or  C&nyacuhjn, 
ancestors  of  Jayachandra,  is  now  completely  and  accurately  deter- 
mined ; and  the  reading  of  the  inscription  in  question  ceases  to  be  a 
matter  of  any  interest. 
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abduction  of  his  daughter.*  The  analogy  indeed  is  not 
quite  complete ; for  it  was  seduction  of  a daughter  which 
Count  Julian  sought  to  revenge. 

Concerning  the  inscription  at  Tarachcmdi,  of  which  a 
translation  is  here  presented,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
denunciation  or  protest,  wliich  it  records,  is  first  expressed 
in  verse,i-  and  is  then  repeated  in  prose.  This  repetition 
has  much  assisted  the  decyphering  of  it,  and  the  correction 
of  some  errors,  either  of  the  original,  or  of  the  copy.  A 
few  explanatory  notes  will  be  found  annexed. 

Translation  of  the  Inscription  at  Tarachund'i. 

" PratApa  dhavala,  wholly  divine  {diva),  possessor 
of  happily  risen  and  celebrated  glory,  addresses  his  own 
race.  In  these  villages,  contiguous  to  Calahandi,\  that 
contemptible  ill  copper§  [grant],  which  has  been  obtained 
by  fraud  and  bribery,  from  the  thievish  slaves  of  the  sove- 
reign of  Gadhinagara,\  by  priests  sprung  from  Suvalluhala : ^ 
there  is  no  ground  of  faith  to  be  put  therein  by  the  people 
around.  Not  a bit  of  land,  so  much  as  a needle’s  point 
might  pierce,  is  theirs. 

“ Samvat  1229.  Jyeshiha  badi  3d,  Wednesday. 


* Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  147« 

+ In  two  stanzas  of  f^asnnUi  iilacn  metre. 

I Calahnhdi;  written  Calahnmtt^  with  a long  vowel,  in  the  prose 
paraphrase. 

§ The  text  exhibits,  in  tw’o  places,  cutdn^trn:  which,  I conjecture, 
should  be  cu-idmra^  from  rt/,  ill,  and  tdmrn,  copper;  alluding  to  a 
grant  inscribed,  as  usual,  upon  copper.  There  may  be  an  allusion  to 
CiUambUf  the  name  of  a district  in  that  vicinity. 

II  Gddhinagarn^  the  same  w'ith  Gadhipura,  is  identified  with  Canyn- 
cubja, — Sec  As.  Res.,  vol.  ix.  p.  441,  [p.  286  of  the  present  volume.] 

If  Suvalluhala^  written  Swftlluhamya  in  the  prose  paraphrase;  it 
appears  to  be  the  designation  of  the  BrdhmahaSt  who  had  obtained 
the  grant  of  land  in  fjucstion. 
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“ The  feet  of  the  sovereign  of  Japila,  the  great  chief- 
tain, the  fortunate  PratApa  ohavala  d£va,  declare  the 
truth  to  his  sons,  grandsons,  and  other  descendants  sprung 
of  his  race ; this  ill  copper  [grant]  of  the  villages  of  Cala- 
hanSi  and  Badayita,  obtained  by  fraud  and  bribery,  from 
the  thievish  slaves  of  the  fortunate  Vijaya  chandra, 
the  king,  sovereign  of  Canyacubja,  by  Swalluhantya 
folks : 'no  faith  is  to  be  put  therein.  Those  priests  are 
every  way  libertines.  Not  so  much  land,  as  might  be 
pierced  by  a needle’s  point,  is_  theirs.  Knowing  this,  you 
will  take  the  share  of  produce  and  other  dues ; or 
destroy. 

“ [Signature]  of  the  great  Rajaputra  (king’s  son), 
the  fortunate  Satruohna.” 
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On  Three  Grants  of  Land,  inscribed  on  Copper,  found 
at  Ujjayani,  and  presented  by  Major  James  Tod  to 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.* 

[From  the  Traniactiona  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

Tol.  i.  p.  230—239,  and  462—466.] 

The  translations,  which  accompanied  the  Sanscrit  in- 
scriptions on  copper,  presented  to  the  Society  by  Major  Tod, 
having  been  made  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  I 
have  thought  it  right  to  re-examine  the  originals,  at  the 
same  time  that  I undertook  the  decyphering  of  a third 
inscription,  likewise  presented  by  Major  Tod,  but  unac- 
companied by  a translation. 

Neither  of  the  three  inscriptions  in  question  is  complete. 
They  had  originally  consisted  of  a pair  of  plates  in  each 
instance : as  is  evident,  both  from  the  contents,  and  from 
the  very  appearance ; for  they  exhibit  holes,  through  which 
rings  were  no  doubt  passed  to  hold  the  plates  together.  In 
one  instance,  it  is  the  last  of  the  pair,  which  has  been  pre- 
served. In  the  two  others,  the  first  of  each  remains,  and 
the  last  has  been  lost.  Enough,  however,  subsists,  in  these 
fragments  of  inscriptions,  to  render  them  usefiil  historical 
documents ; as  is  amply  shown  in  the  very  mteresting  com- 
ments on  them  which  Major  Tod  has  communicated. 

I now  lay  before  the  Society  a transcript  of  the  contents 
of  each  plate,  as  read  by  me ; and  copies,  fac-siroile,  of  the 
originals.  My  own  translations  follow ; and  notes  will  be 
found  annexed. 


* Read  at  a public  meeting  of  the  Royal  Aiiatic  Society,  Decem- 
ber 4, 1624. 
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On  collating  the  fac-sitnile  witli  the  transcript,  the 
leanied  reader  will  observe  that  errors  (for  engravers  are 
not  less  apt,  than  ordinary  copyists,  to  commit  blunders) 
have  been  in  several  places  corrected.  Where  the  mistake 
and  requisite  correction  seem  quite  obvious,  I have  in 
general  thought  it  needless  to  add  a remark.  But, 
wherever  it  has  appeared  necessary  to  give  a reason  for 
an  emendation,  an  explanatory  note  is  subjoined. 

All  these  inscriptions  are  grants  of  land,  recorded  upon 
copper,  conformably  with  the  usage  of  the  Hindus,  and 
the  direction  of  the  law,  which  enjoins,  that  such  grants 
should  either  be  written  upon  silk,  or  inscribed  upon  copper.* 

One  of  these  grants  or  patents,  records  a donation  of 
land  made  by  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Dltara,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  his  father  and  predece.ssor,  in 
1191  of  the  Samvat  era;  confirmed  by  the  prince  his  son, 
at  the  time  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  in  Havana  1200 
Samvat.  It  appears  from  calculation  that  a lunar  eclipse 
did  occur  at  the  time;  viz.  on  the  IGth  of  July  A.  D.  1144, 
about  9 2 p.M.  apparent  time,  at  Ujjayani. 

This  date,  so  authenticated,  becomes  a fixed  point, 
whence  tlie  period,  in  which  the  dynasty  of  sovereigns  of 
Dhara  flourished,  may  be  satisfactorily  computed.  The 
series  of  four  princes,  whose  names  are  found  in  these  patents, 
two  of  them  anterior  to  A.  D.  1134  (1190  (STawcat),  and 
two  of  them  subsequent  to  that  date,  (for  the  anniversary 
of  Nara  vakma’s  funeral  rites  in  1191,  determines  his 
demise  in  1190  Samvat;)  may  be  taken  to  extend  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  era  to 
near  the  close  of  the  twelfth.  It  is  carried  retrospectively, 
through  a line  of  three  more  princes,  to  Sindhu,  grand- 
father of  Raja  Bii6ja,  by  the  marble  at  Madhucara  ghar, 
and  other  evidence ; as  shown  by  Major  Ton. 

• Digest  of  Ilitidu  Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  278.  As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  50. 
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The  earliest  of  the  three  patents  inscribed  upon  copper, 
which  were  procured  by  Major  Tod  at  Ujjayani,  bears  the 
date  of  3d  Magha  sudi  1 192  Samvat,  answering  to  January 
A.  D.  1137.  It  has  the  signature  of  Yas6varma  DfcvA, 
who,  in  the  preceding  year,  1191  Samvat,  had  made  a 
donation  of  land  on  the  anniversary  of  the  demise  of  his 
father  Naha  varma  nfcvA,  which  was  confirmed  (appa- 
rently in  Yas6varma’s  life-time),  by  his  son  LacshmI 
VARMA  D^vA,  in  1200  Samvat:  as  above  noticed.  The 
latest  of  the  three  grants  is  by  his  successor  Java  varma 
DfevA,  and  being  incomplete,  exhibits  no  date.  Both  these 
patents  agree  in  deducing  the  line  of  succession  from  Uda- 
YADiTYA  DEVA,  predccessor  of  N A R A v A R M A . There  is 
consequently  this  series  perfectly  authenticated : 
UdayAditya  DfevA 

I 

NaRA  VARMA  DfeVA 
Yasovarma  d£va 


Jaya  varma  DiivA.  LacshmI  varma  d£va. 

No.  I. 

A Grant  of  Land  inscribed  on  Copper,  found  at  Ujjayani.* 

3fr  Tl  ?ft 

3rTtt3rr^T^  ti 


• See  I’latc  iv. 
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sr^Ki^ifvnr^T  ^ 

^ ^TKT^wnrf  vrpr^ 

TTsT  ’Sft  ^ ^KTgt^nrT 

wr  ^TfTT^  JTfTTT^snfWST  ?ft 

m2j^t?rrfT  ?rrcfs[[^^rT^T3T  - 
fvwT^*r^m55^w  f^Ti^*n^  jt^- 
^ ti  ^ftir^iTK^- 

5ft  TT:5TOnpT^  ^rnrnft 

ciwTf?^ 

3«T^Tll^PTPn^;  3T- 

*n  ?T8n  BfmTTRT  5T^TT3n1VTT3T 

5ft  ifsiit^  5ft 

c^lrfln  ?F^WT  '=h»1  ^=1  fM I <^xi ^ ^ - 
R3TTrT  ST^T^T  5ft 

^ iPT^  ^T=ft  - 

3p:?  f^VW 
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^ ^T^nTWTRrTT  ^ 

•rf^^  <^y)  J I ri  ^ n ^ 

3^1  ^IrTT^V^rf^^^- 
I^WCTTrTJn^nT^ft  : 1 

y|ii||^ui|i|^c^fqr^;qjn  tUOTT  mj 

q^iqft  t%t%3^  >n:TT3T3TtqR 

^rcrnr  3rrf^qiT  fwqqrrq  ^i- 

flfq^  3^  ?ft  ?ft  fq- 

qnq’qf^  ?ft  wttot  3qft 
q:j3^  irpT  3srqor5R  Wi  q^. 
*TK55T^^  1%fq1%%q  qr^  fq 

rT^FTTfNrft 

^3:q^  ^qifTqr  s^rra^q  i 

3TrTTKq%f  qrqnr  qfr  ^ 

q^  gq^qiRnfq: 

^ qF^  3KRi^^KfqT  qrq%q  r^  i 
q?7Tqt^Wtf^qTl%  wq  RffqiFiTf^- 

qj:^:1^qqT- 
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1 Wm^  ^ rfrnn^rqR^  ^ 

mf^jrqfrrfx; 


^ THTlXiRTOtXfH:  1 5F!T  2T?J 
lj;firFT?^  ^ fKT  'Tf^  Tl  ?^?^qTC?:- 


for  f^SWT  3TRff  tl  ^^T^fTF^n 
f^;  M I r*5^-5[in  ^ ^ Tm?C:  \ 

^rmT^4  [^:] 


“ Om  ! Well  be  it ! Auspicious  victory  and  elevation. i 

“ Victorious  is  he,  whose  hair  is  the  etherial  expanse ; * 
who,  for  creation,  supports  with  his  head  that  lunar  line  ’ 
which  is  a type  of  the  germ  in  the  seed  of  the  universe. 

“ May  the  matted  locks  of  love’s  foe,'*  reddened  hy  the 
lightning’s  ring  that  flashes  at  the  period  of  the  world’s  end, 
spread  for  you  nightless’’  prosperity. 

“ The  great  prince,'’  resplendent  with  the  decoration  of 

' Both  this  and  the  following  inscription  begin  alike,  and  contain 
several  other  parallel  pa.ssages.  There  are  gross  errors  in  both  ; but 
one  has  helped  to  correct  the  other. 

' Vv6uAc£.tiA,  a title  of  §ivA,  whose  hair  is  the  atmosphere. 

* The  crescent,  which  is  Siva’s  crest. 

* Sm  A KARAT  I,  a title  of  bivA.  He  is  represented  with  his  hair  clot- 
ted and  matted  in  a long  braid  rolled  round  his  head,  in  the  manner  in 
which  ascetics  wear  their’s.  Hair  in  that  state  has  a tawny  hue. 

* Nightless,  endless : eternal. 

‘ Mahicumira  ; a royal  youth,  a young  prince. 
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five  great  titles,’  with  which  he  is  thoroughly  and  excellently 
embued  and  possessed,  the  fortunate  LacshmI  varma 
nfivA,  son^  of  his  Majesty ,9  the  great  king,  sovereign,  and 
supreme  lord,  the  fortunate  YaS6  varma  d6va,  son  of 
Nara  varma  nkvA,  son  of  Udayaditya  nfcvA,  ac- 
quaints the  Pat'tadhy^  and  people,  Brahmanas  and  others, 
inhabiting  BaS&uda  grama, dependant  on  Surasam,  and 
Ul’havanaca  grama'-  appertaining  to  Tipta-suvarna-pra- 
sadica,'^  both  situated  in  the  twelve  great  districts'*  held 
by  royal  patent ; be  it  known  unto  you  : Whereas,  at  the 
fortunate  Dhara,'^  the  great  king,  sovereign,  supreme  lord, 
the  fortunate  Yas6  varma  nkvA,  upon  the  anniversary"’ 
of  the  great  king,  the  fortunate  Nara  varma  nfivA,  which 


^ I am  not  entirely  confident  of  the  meanin^^  of  this  passage. 

■ Pdddnudhydtfty  an  ordinary  periphrasis  for  son  and  successor : 
literally^  “ whose  feet  are  meditated,  i.  e.  rc%'ered,  by ” 

* The  additions  are  those  usually  home  by  sovereign  princes  among 
the  Hindus.  BhaUaracn  answers  to  the  title  of  majesty.  Adhiraja 
is  a so\^ereign  or  superior  prince,  signifying  fortunate  or  auspi- 
cious, is  prefixed  to  every  name. 

Varman  is  the  customary  designation  of  a Rajaputra ; as  Sarman 
is  of  a Brahmaiia,  The  term  enters  into  composition  in  the  names 
of  many  of  this  family. 

Paiiacila  is  probably  the  Patlall  of  the  moderns.  The  term 
occurs  again  lower  down ; and  also  in  the  next  grant  (No.  2). 

” Pronounce  BarUud-gram.  Surdzani  appears  to  be  the  district,  or 
province,  in  which  it  is  situated. 

Perhaps  Ughavan  rather  than  UChavan. 

This  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a district. 

An  apanage,  comprising  twelve  great  districts.  Maha-dw6daiaca~ 
mandala  seems  to  have  been  held  by  this  prince,  under  a royal  grant 
from  his  father.  He  did  not  become  his  successor : for  Java  varma  is, 
in  another  inscription,  named  immediately  after  Ya&6  varma;  and 
was  reigning  sovereign. 

Dhdra  was  the  capital  of  this  dynasty. 

**  Anniversary  of  the  death.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Nara 
VARMA  died  in  1190  Samvat. 
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took  place  on  the  8th  of  Cartica  sudi,  years  eleven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  elapsed  since  Vick  am  a,  having  bathed 
with  waters  of  holy  places,  having  satisfied  gods,  saints, 
men  and  ancestors  with  oblations,'?  having  worshipped  the 
holy  BhawAnIpati,'®  having  sacrificed  to  fire  offerings  of 
samt,  sacrihcial  grass,  sesamum  and  boiled  rice,'^  having 
presented  an  arghya^  to  the  sun,  having  thrice  perambu- 
lated CapUa,"'^  seeing  the  vanity  of  the  world,  deeming  life 
a tremulous  drop  of  water  on  the  leaf  of  a lotus,  and  reck- 
oning wealth  despicable : — As  it  is  said  : 

“ This  sovereignty  of  the  earth  totters  with  the  stormy 
blast the  enjoyment  of  a realm  is  sweet  but  for  an  in- 
stant ; the  breath  of  man  is  like  a drop  on  the  tip  of  a blade 
of  grass : virtue  is  the  greatest  friend  in  the  journey  of  the 
other  world. — 

“ Considering  this,  did  grant  by  patent,  preceded  by  gift 
of  water,^  for  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall  endure. 


" The  alluaion  is  to  the  five  ^eat  sacraments,  which  a Hindu  is 
bound  to  perform. — See  Mknu,  iii,  67. 

'•  BhawanIpati  is  stitlc  of  Siva,  husband  of  BnAWANf.  In  the 
following  inscription,  the  name  again  occurs  in  a similar  manner,  with 
the  further  designation  of  Varavaua  ouru. 

” The  ahuti,  or  burnt  oflTering ; consisting  of  boiled  rice,  with  tUa 
(Sesamum  orientalc),  cusa  (Poa  cynosuroides),  and  $ami  (Adenanthera 
or  Prosopis  aculeata). 

An  arghya  is  a libation  or  oblation,  in  a conch,  or  vessel  of  a 
particular  form,  approaching  to  that  of  a boat. — As.  Res.,  vol.  vii. 
p.  291. 

” Cnpil6  probably  is  fire,  personified  as  a female  goddess. 

Abhrn  is  a cloud;  and  vita,  wind:  whence  vitMira,  a windy 
cloud.  Or  abhra  may  signify  the  etherial  fluid  {icata).  The  stanza 
is  repeated  in  the  next  inscription. 

A requisite  formality  in  a donation  of  land. — See  Digest  of  Hindu 
Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  276.  Treatises  on  Law  of  Inheritance,  p.  258; 
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vm\x}  ih&  AvasaChica"*  the  fortunate  Vana  pala,-'*  son  of 
the  fortunate  ViswarOpa,  grandson  of  the  fortunate  Ma- 
hira“  swAmi,  a venerable  Brahmana  of  Carnaia  in  the 
south,  who  studies  two  vedas'^  and  appertains  to  the  A.iwa- 
Idyana-’’  sac'ha,  sprung  from  the  race  of  BharadwAja,'® 
and  tracing  a triple  line  of  descent,  Bhdradwaju,  Angi- 
rasa,  and  Varhaspatya,"^  settled  at  Adrilavaddhdvari- 
st’hana,^  the  aforesaid  Badauda  grama  and  Ut’havanaca 
grama,  with  their  trees,  fields  and  habitations,*’  together 


**  Erroneously  HTitten  Avnst’hica  in  the  text.  Its  derivation  is 
from  dvmat'ha,  a house : and  it  hears  reference  to  the  householder’s 
consecratodfire  Hki.*yi;diia,  author  of  the  BrdhvuiHa 

sarvaswa,  has,  in  the  epigraph  of  his  work,  the  title  of  Avasat'hica 
mahd  dharmidhyaesha. 

”*  On  a reperusal  of  the  grant  No.  1,  it  appears  probable  that  the 
grantee’s  name  was  Dhanapala  instead  of  Va.vapai.a.  Throughout 
the  inscription,  the  letter  ^ has  forthe  most  part  the  appearance  of^ 

the  detached  stroke  ^ being  defaced ; and  Dhanapai.a  is  doubtless 
the  more  ordinary  name. 

” This  probably  should  he  Mihira,  which  is  a name  of  the  sun. 

* Dwividi»  one  who  studies  two  vidas:  as  Trivid,  one  who  studies 
three. 

” The  text  exhibits  A'tlayana  ; doubtless  for  Aiwalaytma,  by  which 
name  one  of  the  iac’hds  of  the  vida  is  distinguished.  AswalaYana 
is  adthor  of  a collection  of  aphorisms  on  religious  rites  (Calpa  itutra). 

” G'otrn,  descent  from  an  ancient  sage  (Ris/ii),  whence  the  family 
name  is  derived.  There  arc  four  such  great  families  of  BrdhmaAiu  ; 
comprehending  numerous  divisions. 

® Pravara,  lineage  traced  to  more  of  the  ancient  sages.  The  dis- 
tinction between  gaira  and  pravara  is  not  very  clear.  Madhava  on 
the  Mtmansa,  2,  1,9,  names  these  very  three  families  as  constituting 
^gbtra ; and  gives  it  as  an  example  of  pravara. 

*>  This,  which  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a country,  is  differently 
written  in  the  next  inscription.  Perhaps  it  may  be  a branch  of  the 
gbtra,  or  family,  from  which  the  donatory  derived  his  descent. 

” Mala,  signides  field  ; and  cula,  abode.  The  passage  may  admit 
a different  interpretation. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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with  hidden  treasure,  and  deposits,  and  adorned  with  ponds, 
wells  and  lakes. 

“ On  the  15th  of  SravaAa  sudi  in  the  year  1200,  at  the 
time  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,*;  for  our  father’s  welfare, 
we  have  again  granted  those  two  villages  by  patent  with 
the  previous  gift  of  water ; therefore  all  inhabitants  of 
both  villages,  as  well  the  Pattacila  and  other  people,  as 
husbandmen,  being  strictly  observant  of  his  commands, 
must  pay  unto  him  all  dues  as  they  arise,  tax,  money-rent, 
share  of  produce,”  and  the  rest. 

“ Considering  the  fruit  of  this  meritorious  act  as  common, 
future  princes,  sprung  of  our  race,  and  others,  should 
respect  and  maintain  this  virtuous  donation  accordingly.” 

“ By  many  kings.  Sag  aka  as  well  as  others,  the  earth 
has  been  possessed.  Whose-soever  has  Ijeen  the  land,  his 
has  then  been  tlie  fruit.” 

“ lie,  who  resumes  land,  whether  given  by  himself,  or 
granted  by  others,  is  regenerated  a worm  in  ordure,  for 
60,000  years.*^ 

Mala  implios,  (as  1 learn  from  Major  Ton),  necording  to  tlie  ac- 
ceptation of  the  country,  land  not  artificially  irrigated,  but  watered 
only  by  rain  and  dew. 

s*  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  appears,  from  calculation,  t<i  have  taken 
place  at  the  time  here  assigned  to  it;  viz.  lllth  July  1 144 ; as  in  the 
preceding  year,  28th  July  111.1. — zlrt  da  virijirr  les  Dates,  vol.  i. 

p.  73. 

” Hinmya,  gold : rent  in  money. 

Bhaga  bh6ga;  in  another  place,  lihagahhhga ; share  of  produce,  rent 
in  kind. 

M This  stanza,  a little  varied,  recurs  in  the  third  grant  (No.  .1). 

as  This  also  recurs  in  the  same  (No.  .1);  and  is  likewise  found  in  a 
grant  translated  by  Sir  \Vii.i,ia.m  Jonks. — As.  Res.,  vol.  i.  p.  365, 
st.  1. 

A nuotation. — See*  Digest  of  Hindu  Law,’  vol.  ii.  p.281,and  As. 
Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  .5.1.  Also,  vol.  i.  p.  366;  and  vol.  viii.  p.  119. 
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“Ramabhadra  again  and  again  exhorts  all  these  future 
rulers  of  the  earth  : this  universal  bridge  of  virtue 


(The  remainder,  upon  another  plate,  is  wanting.) 


No.  2. 

A Grant  of^  Land,  inscribed  on  Copjier,  found  at 
Ujjayant,* 

3fr  5ft  ti 

3T21;  \ Wm - 
tl  5ft  - 
WT  JTl^TTTsTT- 

frosT  ^ 3<^iRt2T^TqT5j  - 

5ft 


The  remainder  of  the  stanza  (which  may  be  easily  supplied  from 
the  other  inscriptions:  see  the  next  prant;  and  As.  Res.,  vol.  i.  p.  3G5, 
st.  3,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  53,  and  vol.  viii.  p.  419)  was  probably  followed  in 
the  second  plate,  by  further  quotations,  deprecating  the  resumption  of 
the  g;ift  by  future  sovereigns:  and  to  which  was  subjoined  the  sign 
manual,  with  the  names  of  attesting  officers;  as  in  the  accompanying 
grant  by  Yas6  varma  (No.  3). 

The  bridge  of  virtue,  which  signifies  “ the  maxim  of  duty,”  hears 
an  allusion  to  Rama's  bridge,  to  cross  the  sea  to  Lancd. 

• See  Plate  v. 

X 2 
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2^Sl?rW^qMKI:j«Tfr»  q^ir  JT^- 

TTsnfro^ 

fq^r^M^Ti  wm~ 

^t?5FrT^  mm  TT^ig^-qK  - 

TT'trfrTf^qrf^r  q'xf^^  3T^q<T<Cf^  ^- 

qr:  41%1^  w 1 mj- 

qr1%WwTlx:  mmi 


H^’T^'tqf^  HlTKf^lffrTdi  TfT 

mi  ff  \ qw^^qf^K  q-gqjfqqw- 
JTTqTrTJrmvft  fq^qtq^:  i crrnmfT  - 
oTFTsT^q^JTT  mm  qr^rfr 

qr^qi^%  tl  ^JR^TfTK’qrJTRqiTNKI- 

fjwrW  1 £TT^  ^ ^ xT^rmq: 

qtqj^'n  Tt%  3pt^  ^q^rr  - 


mmm  ^nqwrqi 

?jW<Tnfd;qTl%  3Tf|^^1^<M0^8JFT 
fqf%73TfTR  M’TTITsT--- 


“ Om  ! Well  be  it ! Auspicious  victory  and  elevation  ! 

“ Virtuous  is  he,  whose  hair  is  the  etherial  expanse ; 
who,  for  creation,  supports  with  his  head  that  lunar  line 
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which  is  a type  of  the  germ  contained  in  the  seed  of  the 
universe. 

“ May  the  matted  locks  of  love’s  foe,  reddened  by  the 
lightning’s  ring,  that  flashes  at  the  period  of  the  worlds’ 
end,  spread  for  you  nightless  prosperity.' 

“ From  his  abode  at  the  auspicious  Bartl/iamanapiira, 
his  Majesty,  the  great  king,  sovereign,  and  supreme  lord, 
the  fortunate  Java  vauma  deva,  whom  victory  attends, 
son  of  Yas6  varma  ufevA,  son  of  Naua  varma 
nfcvA,  son  of  Udayaditya  nfcvA,  acquaints  all  king’s 
o-fliceis,  liruhmnnas  and  others,  and  the  Paitacila  and 
people,  &c.  inhabiting  the  village  of  Mayamodaca  which 
appertains  to  the  thirty-six  villages  of  Vatafl  Be  it  known 
unto  you  : Whereas  we,  sojourning  at  CItandrapur'i,  having 
bathed,  having  worshipped  tire  holy,  beneficent  and  ado- 
rable Bhawan'ipati  : — 

Considering  the  world’s  vanity : 
for 

This  sovereignty  of  the  earth  totters  with  the  stormy 
blast;  the  enjoyment  of  a realm  is  sweet  but  for  an  in- 
stant ; the  breath  of  man  is  like  a drop  of  water  on  the 
tip  of  a blade  of  grass:  virtue  is  the  greatest  friend  in  the 
journey  of  the  other  world. — 

“ Having  gained  prosperity,  which  is  the  receptacle  of  the 
skips  and  bounds' of  a revolving  world,  whoever  give  not 
donations,  repentance  is  their  chief  reward. — 

“ Reflecting  on  the  perishable  nature  of  the  world,  prefer- 


‘ These  two  stanzas  occur  also  in  the  preceding  inKcriplion. 

® yahi-c^/iidaca^thai-trinmti ; thirty-six  villages  of  yala:  for  it 
should  probably  be  read  c'hctaca  (which  signifies  a village)  instead  of 
c'h^ihea, 

9 yalgwjra^dJiara-dhard:  an  allusion  is  probably  intended  io  Dhdrd 
the  seat  of  government  of  this  dynasty.  I 'alga  signifies  a leap;  and 
dhara,  a horse's  pace. 
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ring  unseen  (spiritual)  fruit,  [do  grant]  to  be  fully  pos- 
sessed, so  long  as  moon  and  sun,  sea  and  earth,  endure 

[unto sprung  from  the  race]  of  BuXuadwAj  A 

settled  at  Adriya  Iambi  davart  st’hana,  situated 

within  the  southern  region,  at  Raja  bra/ima  part ” 

(The  remainder,  inscribed  on  a separate  plate,  is  wanting.) 


No.  3. 

A grant  of  Land  inscribed  on  Copper , found  at  Ujjayam.* 

WTFT 

wm  f^XFT  3H3T3T5T 

?Rlrr  3xltT 

iriJnlg  ?pr?rl^ 

#Tqft - 

CT<rlW  - 

?jR^  3T?rr  ^ fcwr- 


* The  jjrantee  was  either  the  same  perfiou,  or  one  of  the  same 
family,  as  in  the  preceding;  grant;  for  the  designations  arc  identical, 
so  far  as  this  reaches. 

• See  plate  vi. 
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^ TT3[fir:  ^TTOf^tX:  *1  ^ 
^ 3RJ  JTfs|TrT^5T  rTf^T  ?T^  CR^'tl  ^TPft^ 


^Tf%  gTT  ^%^PTTf^  WT^^T^TWUfoT 
f^*^|rA|cjfr?^  CrfrfflTf^ rilf^  ^ *1H 

xrfw^^tl  HWT%rTF>n1%^:  - 


TPDT?C:  1 

Tt%  r^<?5T5=ff^^c^c^i 


3^T  ^ ^ 4*^1^- 

xr^cr^  ^ RifrT^T:  ’f[ 


sr^T  5ft: '« 
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•T 

xr^TTT3T 

3Tfir  ti  5ft;  n 


(The  beginning,  inscribed  upon  another  plate,  is  wanting). 

“ In  respect  of  two  portions  ' of  Brahmanas  allowance, 
by  exchange  for  two  portions  allotted  to  the  attendant  of 
the  temple  and  the  reader,  to  be  held  as  assigned  for  the 
anniversary  of  the  auspicious  Mom  ala  nfevi and  in 
respect  of  seventeen  nivartanas'  of  land,  with  eleven 
ploughs  of  land,  assigned  to  both  persons  in  a partition 
of  Vicaricu  grama  ; * the  whole  of  the  aforesaid  little  Vain- 
gahapadra  grama,  also  a moiety  of  Viccarica  grama 
within  the  proper  bounds,  extending  to  the  grass  and  pas- 
ture, with  trees,  fields  and  habitations,  with  money-rent, 
and  share  of  produce,  with  superior  taxes,  and  including 
all  dues  ; for  increase  of  merit  and  fame  of  my  mother,  of 
my  father,  and  of  myself,  are  granted  by  patent,  with  the 


' For  want  of  the  first  plate  of  this  patent,  the  beginning  of  the 
second  19  ver>*  obscure;  iind,  perhaps,  not  rip^htly  intelligible,  without 
divining  what  has  g^one  before.  I have  endeavoured  to  make  sense 
of  it,  but  am  fur  from  confident  of  having  succeeded. 

* M6.MAI-A  nivl  was  not  improbably  the  name  of  YaJ46  varma*s 
mother;  and  the  anniversary  is  that  of  her  obse<]uies:  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding patent  for  a g^^ant  on  the  anniversary  of  the  obsequies  of 
Ya§6  vARMA*t>  father.  Else  it  may  be  the  annual  festival  of  an  idol 
of  that  name. 

2 Ntrnrtana  is  a land-measure  containing  400  square  poles  of  ten 
cubits  each,  according  to  the  LddvfUU  See  Algebra  of  the  Hindus. 

♦ The  name  is  written  l'’\carkd  grdma  in  one  place;  and  f'iccaried 
grama  in  another. 

Major  Tod  observes  that  the  ancient  name  of  liurhdnpura  is  Gzn- 
grdma. 
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previous  gift  of  water.  Aware  of  this,  and  obedient  to 
his  commands,  they  must  pay  all  due  share  of  produce, 
taxes,  money-rent,  &.c.  to  them  both. 

“ Considering  the  fruit  of  tliis  meritorious  act  as  common, 
future  princes,  sprung  of  our  race,  and  others,  should  res- 
pect and  maintain  this  virtuous  donation,  as  by  us  given. 

“ And  it  is  said, — By  many  Kings,  Sagara  as  well  as 
others,  the  earth  has  been  [Assessed.  Whose-soever  has 
been  the  land,  his  has  then  been  the  fruit. 

“ The  gifts,  which  have  been  here  granted  by  former 
princes,  producing  virtue,  wealth,  and  fame,  are  unsulUed 
reflections.  What  honest  man  would  resume  them  ? 

“ This  donation  ought  to  be  approved  by  those  who  exem- 
plify the  hereditary  liberality  of  our  race,  and  by  others. 
The  flash  of  lightning  from-LAcsHMi  swoln  with  the  rain- 
drop,’ is  gift;  and  the  fruit  is  preservation  of  another’s 
fame. 

“ RA.mabhadra  again  and  again  exhorts  all  those  future 
rulers  of  the  earth : this  universal  bridge  of  virtue  for 
princes  is  to  be  preserved  by  you  from  time  to  time. 

“ Considering  therefore  prosperity  to  be  a quivering  drop 
of  water  on  the  leaf  of  a lotus;  and  the  life  of  man  is  such; 
and  all  this  is  many  ways’  exemplified  ; men  therefore 
should  not  abridge  the  fame  of  others. 

“ Samvat  1192, 3d  of  Magha  badi  (dark  half) ; witness 


‘ I have  here  hazarded  a conjectaral  emendation ; being  unable  to 
make  sense  of  the  text,  as  it  stands.  Perhaps  the  transcriber  had 
erroneously  written  tundald  for  twtdila;  and  the  engraver,  by  mistake, 
transformed  it  into  the  unmeaning  vandala,  which  the  text  exhibits. 
LacshmI  is  here  characterized  as  a thunder-cloud  pregnant  with  fer- 
tilizing rain. 

’ ChanuMa,  in  the  text,  is  an  evident  mistake;  it  should  un- 
doubtedly be  hahudhd.  Several  other  gross  errors  in  this  inscription 
have  been  corrected;  too  obviously  necessary  to  require  special 
notice : as  a short  vowel  for  a long  one,  and  vice  versd. 
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the  venerable  purShita,  Vamana;  the  venerable  stcumi, 
PuRL’SHoTTAMA  ; the  prime  minister  and  king’s  son,  Dfe- 
V A D H a R A ; and  others. 

“ Auspiciousness  and  great  prosperity. 

R. 

“ This  is  the  sign  manual  of  the  fortunate  Yasovarma 
DfcvA.” 

Adhi.  Sr'i. 
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On  Inscriptions  at  Temples  of  the  Jaina  Sect  in 
South  BihAr.* 


[From  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.  i.  p.  520 — 523.] 


As  connected  with  the  subject  of  an  essay  on  the  Sratoacs 
or  JainaSff  read  at  a former  meeting,  I lay  before  the 
Society  copies  of  inscriptions  found  by  Dr.  Buchanan 
IIa.milton  in  South  Bihar.  Though  not  ancient,  they 
may  be  considered  to  be  of  some  importance,  as  confirm- 
ing the  prevalence  of  a Jaina  tradition  relative  to  the  site 
of  the  spot  where  the  last  of  the  Jinas  terminated  his 
earthly  existence,  and  as  identifying  the  first  of  his  disci- 
ples with  Gautama,  whose  death  and  apotheosis  took 
place,  according  to  current  belief,  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. 

In  the  Calpa  sutra  and  in  other  books  of  the  Jainas, 
the  first  of  MahavIra’s  disciples  is  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  Indra  bhOti  : but,  in  the  inscription,  under  that 
of  Gautama  swam!.  The  names  of  the  other  ten  pre- 
cisely agree  : whence  it  is  to  be  concluded,  the  Gautama, 
first  of  one  list,  is  the  same  with  Indra  bhOti,  first  of 
the  other. 

It  is  certainly  probable,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Hamilton 
and  Major  Delamaine,  that  the  Gautama  of  the  Jainas 
and  of  the  Bauddhas  is  the  same  piersonage : and  this 

• Read  at  a Public  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Novem- 
ber I8th,  1820. 

t By  Major  Jamks  Dklamaink.  Transaction^  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  i.  p.  113 — 438. 
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leads  to  the  further  surmise,  that  both  these  sects  are 
branches  of  one  stock.  According  to  the  Jainas,  only  one 
of  MahAvIra’s  eleven  disciples  left  spiritual  successors; 
that  is,  the  entire  succession  of  Jaina  priests  is  derived 
from  one  individual,  Sudharma  swAmI.  Two  only  out 
of  eleven  survived  MahAvIra,  viz.  iNDitAuiifiTi  and 
Sudharma:*  the  first,  identified  with  Gautama  swAmI, 
has  no  spiritual  successors  in  the  Jaina  sect.  The  proper 
inference  seems  to  be,  that  the  followers  of  this  surviving 
disciple  are  not  of  the  sect  of  Jina,  rather  than  that  there 
have  been  none.  Gautama’s  followers  constitute  the 
sect  of  Bauddha,  with  tenets  in  many  respects  analogous 
to  those  of  the  Jainas,  or  followers  of  Sudharma,  but 
with  a mythology  or  fabulous  history  of  deified  saints 
quite  different.  Both  have  adopted  the  Hindu  Pantheon, 
or  assemblage  of  subordinate  deities;  both  disclaim  the 
authority  of  the  vtdas ; and  both  elevate  their  pre-eminent 
saints  to  divine  supremacy. 

In  a short  essay  on  their  philosophical  opinions,  which 
will  be  likewise  submitted  to  the  Society,  it  will  be  shown 
that  a considerable  difference  of  doctrine  subsists  on  various 
points ; but  hardly  more  between  the  two  sects,  than  be- 
tween the  divers  branches  of  the  single  sect  of  Bauddha. 

It  deserves  remark,  that  the  Bauddhas  and  the  Jainas 
agree  in  placing  within  the  limits  of  the  same  province. 
South  Bihar,  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  locality  of 
the  death  and  apotheosis  of  the  last  Buddha,  as  of  the 
last  Jina,  and  of  his  predecessor  and  his  eldest  and  fa- 
vourite disciple.  Both  religions  have  preserved  for  their 
sacred  language  the  same  dialect,  the  Pali  or  Pracrlt, 
closely  resembling  the  Magadhi  or  vernacular  tongue  of 
Magadha  (South  Bihar).  Between  those  dialects  {Pali 

* Pajje  216  of  the  present  volume. 
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and  Pracrtt)  there  is  but  a shade  of  difference,*  and  they 
are  often  confounded  under  a single  name. 

The  traditional  chronology  of  the  two  sects  assigns  nearly 
the  same  period  to  their  Gautama  respectively:  for, 
according  to  tlie  the  apotheosis  of  Gautama 

BUDDHA  took  place  543  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era ; and  according  to  the  Jainas,  the  apotheosis 
ofMAHAvlRA,  Gautama  swA  Mi’s  teacher,  was  somewhat 
earlier,  viz.  about  600  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  lapse  of  little  more  than  half  a century  is  scarcely  too 
great  for  the  interval  between  the  death  of  a preceptor  and 
of  his  pupil ; or  not  so  much  too  great  as  to  amount  to 
anachronism. 

Without  relying  much  upon  a similarity  of  name,  it  may 
yet  not  be  foreign  to  remark,  that  the  Buddha,  who  pre- 
ceded Gautama  buddha,  was  CAsyapa  : and  that 
MahAvIra,  the  preceptor  of  Gautama  swAmI,  was  of 
the  race  of  Casyapa. 

I take  PArswanAt’h A to  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
sect  of  Jainas,  which  was  confirmed  and  thoroughly  esta- 
blished by  MahAvIra  and  his  disciple  Sudharma  ; by 
whom,  and  by  his  followers,  both  MAnAviRA  and  his  pre- 
decessor PArswanAt’ha  have  been  venerated  as  deified 
saints  (Jinas),  and  are  so  worehipped  by  the  sect  to  this  day. 

A schism,  however,  seems  to  have  taken  place,  after 
MahAvIra,  whose  elder  disciple,  Indra  bh6ti,  also 
named  Gautama  swAmI,  was  by  some  of  his  followers 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a deified  saint,  under  the  synonymous 
designation  of  Buddha;  (for  Jina  and  Buddha  bear  the 
same  meaning,  according  to  both  Buddhists  and  Jainas). 
The  preceding  Buddha,  according  to  this  branch  of  the 
sect,  was  CAsyapa,  who  is  not  improbably  the  same  with 


■ Huknocf  cl  Las.srs,  Essai  sur  Ic  Pali,  p.  15t. 
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iiramana  VaiidhamAna  MahAvIra,  son  (bom  of  the 
wife)  of  SiddhAht’h  A,  a Suryavansi  prince  of  the  Ca- 
syapa  race. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  without,  however,  attaching  much 
weight  to  this  coincidence,  that  the  name  of  SiddhArt’h  a 
is  common  to  MahavIra’s  father  and  to  Gautama 
BUDDHA,  whom  I suppose  to  be  the  same  with  the  Jina’s 
disciple,  Gautama  swAmI. 

The  appellative  Gautama  is  unquestionably  a patronymic 
(derived  from  G6tama),  however  SAcya  sinha  may  have 
come  by  it,  whether  as  descendant  of  that  lineage,  nearer 
or  remoter,  or  for  whatever  other  cause.  His  predecessor 
among  Buddhas  is,  in  like  manner,  designated  by  a patro* 
nymic  as  above  noticed,  viz.  CAsyapa. 

The  name  of  Gautama  occurs  also  as  an  appellative  in 
other  instances  besides  that  of  the  sixth  Buddha,  or  of  the 
twenty-fourth  Jina’s  eldest  disciple.  One  of  the  legislators 
of  the  Hindus  is  Gautama,  whose  aphorisms  of  law  are 
extant.* 

The  gentile  name  of  the  last  Buddha  has  prevailed  in 
China  and  Japan,  where  he  is  best  known  under  the  desig- 
nation of  SAcya.  His  appellation  of  Gautama  remains 
current  in  countries  bordering  upon  India. 

Inscription  at  NAKiiAUR.f 

^ fix  M ^ 

ritfw  70  mw  ZJ^ 

r^rJHfTT  7o  7o  - - ^ 


• Preface  to  two  Treatises  on  the  Hindu  Law  of  Inheritance,  p.  x. 
t Sec  Plate  vii. 
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=5RTJT 

5fr  ?ft  ^ 

THT  ^ fWTT%  3T  - - 

Ti  -n 

“ In  tlie  year  1686  Samvat,  on  the  15th  day  of  Vaiiac'ha 
sitdi,  the  lotus  of  Gautama  sm'AmI’s  feet  was  here  placed 
by  NIiiAl6  mother  of  Tlia.  {Thaccur),  Sangrama  g6- 

VARDHANA  DASA,  SOn  of  Thu.  TULAsl  DASA,  SOn  of 

Tha.  Vi  MALA  dAsa,  of  the  race  of  Chopara  and  lineage 
of  \_Bharata  Chacravart'i' s\  prime  councillor : the  fortunate 
Jina-rAja  sfiRi,  the  venerable  guide  of  the  great  Oha- 
ratara  tribe,  being  present.” 

Tlic  same  pious  family,  which  is  here  recorded  for  erect- 
ing, or  more  probably  restoring,  the  representation  of 
Gautama  swamI’s  feet  at  Nakhaur,  is  in  like  manner 
commemorated  by  three  inscriptions,  bearing  date  six  years 
later  {viz.  1692  Samvat),*  for  the  like  pious  office  of 
erecting  images  of  the  feet  of  MahavIra  and  of  his  eleven 
disciples,  at  Pdwapuri,  which,  or  its  vicinity,  is  in  those 
inscriptions  stated  to  be  the  site  of  that  saint’s  extinction 
(nirvana)  or  translation  to  bliss. 

The  same  names  recur,  with  those  of  many  other  persons, 
inhabitants  (as  this  family  was)  of  the  town  of  Bihar, 
where  a numerous  congregation  of  Jaiiias  seems  to  have 
then  dwelt ; and  with  the  same  additions  and  designations 
more  fully  set  fortli : whence  it  appears,  that  the  designa- 
tion of  “ descendant  of  a prime  councillor”  bears  reference 
to  a supposed  descent  from  the  prime  minister  of  the 
universal  or  paramount  sovereign,  Bharat  a,  son  of  tlie 
first  Jina  RTshabha. 

• The  larg^est  of  those  inscriptions  names  likewise  the  reigning 
Emperor,  Shah  Jehak. 
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Sancr.ama  and  G6vardhana,  here  joined  as  an  ap- 
pellation of  one  person,  are  in  those  inscriptions  separated 
as  names  of  two  brothers,  sons  of  TulasI  dAsa  and  his 
wife  NIhAl6.  In  other  respects,  the  inscriptions  confirm 
and  explain  each  other.  * 

* Copies  of  those  at  Pawapuri  were  not  taken  in  fac-simile,  but 
are  merely  transcripts. 
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. Zodiac. 

[From  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vnl.  ix.  p.  323 — 37fi.  Calcutta,  I8O7. 

4to.} 


The  researches,  of  which  the  result  is  here  laid  before 
the  Asiatic  Society,  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  correctly  the  particular  stars,  which  give  names 
to  the  Indian  divisions  of  the  zodiac.  The  inquiry  has,  at 
intervals,  been  relinquished  and  resumed : it  was  indeed 
attended  with  considerable  difficulties.  None  of  the  native 
astronomers,  whom  I consulted,  were  able  to  point  out,  in 
the  heavens,  all  the  asterisms  for  which  they  had  names : 
it  became,  therefore,  necessary  to  recur  to  their  books,  in 
which  the  positions  of  the  principal  stars  are  given.  Here 
a fresh  difficulty  arose  from  the  real  or  the  seeming  dis- 
agreement of  the  place  of  a star,  with  the  division  of  the 
zodiac,  to  which  it  was  referred ; and  I was  led  from  the 
consideration  of  this  and  of  other  apparent  contradictions, 
to  compare  carefully  the  places  assigned  by  the  Hindus  to 
their  luicshatras,  with  the  positions  of  the  lunar  mansions, 
as  determined  by  the  Arabian  astronomers.  After  repeated 
examination  of  this  subject,  with  the  aid  afforded  by  the 
labours  of  those  who  have  preceded  me  in  the  same  in- 
quiry, I now  venture  to  offer  to  the  perusal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  the  following  remarks,  with  the  hope  that  they 
will  be  found  to  contain  a correct  ascertainment  of  the  stars 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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by  which  the  Hindus  have  been  long  accustomed  to  trace 
the  moon’s  path. 

The  question,  which  I proposed  to  myself  for  investi- 
gation, appeared  to  me  important,  and  deserving  of  the 
labour  bestowed  ujxm  it,  as  obviously  essential  towards  a 
knowledge  of  Indian  astronomy,  and  as  tending  to  deter- 
mine another  question ; namely,  whether  the  Indian  and 
Arabian  divisions  of  the  zodiac  had  a common  origin.  Sir 
'~f-  William  Jones  thought  that  they  had  not;  I incline  to 
the  contrary  opinion.  The  coincidence  appears  to  me  too 
exact,  in  most  instances,  to  be  the  effect  of  chance : in 
others,  the  differences  are  only  such  as  to  authorize  the  re- 
mark, that  the  nation,  which  borrowed  from  the  other,  has 
not  copied  with  servility.  I apprehend  that  it  must  have 
been  the  Arabs  who  adopted  (with  slight  variations)  a divi- 
sion of  the  zodiac  familiar  to  the  Hindus.  This,  at  least, 
seems  to  be  more  probable  than  the  supposition,  that  the 
Indians  received  their  system  from  the  Arabians:  we  know, 
that  the  Hindus  have  preserved  the  memory  of  a former 
situation  of  the  Colures,  compared  to  constellations,  which 
mark  divisions  of  the  zodiac  in  their  astronomy ; but  no 
similar  trace  remains  of  the  use  of  the  lunar  mansions,  as 
divisions  of  the  zodiac,  among  the  Arabs,  in  so  very  remote 
times. 

It  will  be  found,  that  I differ  much  from  Sir  William 
Jones  in  regard  to  the  stars  constituting  the  asterisms  of 
Indian  astronomy.  On  this,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remind 
the  reader,  that  Sir  William  Jones  stated  only  a con- 
jecture founded  on  a consideration  of  the  figure  of  the 
nacshatra  and  the  number  of  its  stars,  compared  with 
those  actually  situated  near  the  division  of  the  ecliptic,  to 
which  the  nacshatra  gives  name.  He  was  not  apprized 
that  the  Hindus  themselves  place  some  of  these  constella- 
tions far  out  of  the  limits  of  the  zodiac. 
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I shall  examine  the  several  nacshatras  and  lunar  man- 
sions in  their  order ; previously  quoting  from  the  Hindu 
astronomers,  the  positions  assigned  to  the  principal  star, 
termed  the  y6gatara.  This,  according  to  Brahmegupta, 
(as  cited  by  LacshmIdAsa  in  his  commentary  on  the  Siro- 
maiii,)  or  according  to  the  Brahme  siddhanta  (cited  by 
BhOdhaka,  is  the  brightest  star  of  each  cluster.  But 
the  Surya  siddhanta  specifies  the  relative  situation  of  the 
Yhgatara  in  respect  of  the  other  stars ; and  that  does  not 
always  agree  with  the  position  of  the  most  conspicuous 
star. 

The  number  of  stars  in  each  asterism,  and  the  figure 
under  which  the  asterism  is  represented,  are  specified  by 
Hindu  astronomers:  particularly  by  SrIpati  in  the 
Ratnamdla,  These,  with  the  positions  of  the  stars  rela- 
tively to  the  ecliptic,  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  table. 
It  contains  the  whole  purport  of  many  obscure  and  almost 
enigmatical  verses,  of  which  a verbal  translation  would  be 
nearly  as  unintelligible  to  the  English  reader  as  the  original 
text. 

The  authorities,  on  which  I have  chiefly  relied,  because 
they  are  universally  received  by  Indian  astronomera,  are  the 
Surya  siddhanta,  Sirhmani,  and  Graha  laghava.  They 
have  been  carefully  examined,  comparing  at  the  same  time 
several  commentaries.  The  Ratnamala  of  SrIpati  is 
cited  for  the  figures  of  the  asterisms  ; and  the  same  passage 
had  been  noticed  by  Sir  William  Jones.*  It  agrees 
nearly  with  the  text  of VAsisHf’HA  cited  by  MunIswara, 
and  is  confirmed  in  most  instances  by  the  Muhurta  chintd- 
mani.  The  same  authority,  confirmed  with  rare  exceptions 
by  VAsisnf’HA,  Sacalya,  and  the  Abharana,  is  quoted 
for  the  number  of  stars  in  each  asterism.  The  works  of 

* As.  Res.,  vnl.  ii.  p.  2!M. 
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Braiimegupta  have  not  been  accessible  to  me  : but  the 
Marichi,  an  excellent  commentary  on  the  Siddhanta  sir6- 
mani,  by  MunIswaha,  adduces  from  that  author  a state- 
ment of  the  positions  of  the  stars ; and  remarks,  that  it 
is  founded  on  the  Brahme  siddhanta,  contained  in  the 
Visln'iudhermottara.*  Accordingly,  I have  found  the  same 
passage  in  the  Brahme  siddhanta,  and  verified  it  by  the 
gloss  entitled  Vasana  ; and  I,  therefore,  use  the  quotation 
without  distrust.  Later  authorities,  whose  statements  coin- 
cide exactly  with  some  of  the  preceding  (as  Cam  a lac  a ra 
in  the  Tatwarivrea)  would  be  needlessly  inserted  : but  one 
(MuNi.swARA  in  the  Siddhanta  sarvabhauma),  exhibiting 
the  position  of  the  stars  differently,  is  quoted  in  the  an- 
nexed table. 

The  manner  of  observing  the  places  of  the  stars  is  not 
explained  in  the  original  works  first  cited.  The  Surya 
siddhanta  only  hints  briefly,  ‘ that  the  astronomer  should 
frame  a sphere,  and  examine  the  apparent  longitude  and 
latitude.  +’  Commentators,  J remarking  on  this  passage, 
describe  the  manner  of  making  the  observation : and  the  same 
description  occurs,  with  little  variation,  in  commentaries  on 
the  Sir6mam.%  They  direct  a spherical  instrument  (Go- 
layantra')  to  be  constructed,  according  to  instructions  con- 
tained in  a subsequent  part  of  the  text.  This,  as  will  be 
hereafter  shewn,  is  precisely  an  arraillary  sphere.  An  ad- 
ditional circle  graduated  for  degrees  and  minutes,  is  di- 
rected to  be  suspended  on  the  pins  of  the  axis  as  pivots. 


* Another  Brahme  siddhanta  is  entitled  the  Saralya  sanhita.  The 
author  of  the  Marichi,  therefore,  distinguishes  the  one  to  which  ho 
refers. 

t Sp’hiiiaeicshepa  and  Sp' hutadhruvaca  ; which  will  he  explained 
further  on. 

J R.tNOANsT'H.S  and  Bllf’DllAB-t. 

§ In  the  f'asniid  bhdshya  and  in  the  Marichi. 
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It  is  named  Vidhavalaya  or  intersecting  circle,  and  appears 
to  be  a circle  of  declination.  After  noticing  this  addition 
to  the  instrument,  the  instnicdons  proceed  to  the  rectifying 
of  the  Gdlayantra,  or  armillary  sphere,  which  is  to  be 
placed,  so  that  the  axis  shall  point  to  the  pole,  and  the 
horizon  be  true  by  a water-level. 

The  instrument  being  thus  placed,  the  observer  is  in- 
structed to  look  at  the  star  Revati  through  a sight  fitted 
to  an  orifice  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere ; and  having 
found  the  star,  to  adjust  by  it  the  end  of  the  sign  Pisces 
on  the  ecliptic.  The  observer  is  then  to  look,  through  the 
sight,  at  the  y6ga  star  of  Aswini,  or  at  some  other  pro- 
posed object ; and  to  bring  the  moveable  circle  of  decli- 
nation over  it.  The  distance  in  degrees,  from  the  inter- 
section of  this  circle  and  ecliptic,  to  the  end  of  Mina  or 
Pisces,  is  its  longitude  {dhruvaca)  in  degrees;  and  the 
number  of  degrees  on  the  moveable  circle  of  declination, 
from  the  same  intersection  to  the  place  of  the  star,  is  its 
latitude  (.vicshepa)  north  or  south.* 

The  commentators^  further  remark,  that  ‘the  latitude, 
so  found,  is  {sp’huia)  apparent,  being  the  place  interceptetl 
between  the  star  and  the  ecliptic,  on  a circle  passing 
through  the  poles ; but  the  true  latitude  (asp'huia)  is  found 
on  a circle  hung  upon  the  poles  of  the  celestial  sphere,  as 
directed  in  another  place.’  The  longitude,  found  as  above 
directed,  is,  in  like  manner,  the  space  intercepted  between 
the  origin  of  the  ecliptic  and  a circle  of  declination  passing 

* Father  P£tac,  and,  after  him,  Baim.y,  fur  rea.sons  stated  by 
them  (Uranol.  Dissert.  2.  2.  Ast.  Anc.  p.  428.),  are  of  npininn,  that 
the  ancient  astronomers  referred  stars  to  the  equator ; and  that  Eu- 
doxus and  Hipparchus  must  be  so  nnderstood,  n-hen  speaking  of  the 
longitudes  of  stars.  Perhaps  the  Greek  astronomers,  like  the  Hindus, 
reckoned  longitudes  upon  the  ecUptie  intersected  by  circles  of  decli- 
nation, in  the  manner  which  has  been  here  explained. 

t BiiCiiiiaha  is  the  most  explicit  on  this  point. 
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through  the  star : differing,  consequently,  from  the  true 
longitude.  The  same  commentators  add,  that  the  longi- 
tudes and  latitudes,  exhibited  in  the  text,  are  of  the  de- 
scription thus  explained : and  those,  which  are  stated  in 
the  Su7-ya  siddhanta,  are  expressly  affirmed  to  be  adapted 
to  the  time  when  the  equinox  did  not  differ  from  the  origin 
of  the  ecliptic  in  the  beginning  of  Misha. 

It  is  obvious,  that,  if  the  commentators  have  rightly 
understood  the  text  of  their  authors,  the  latitudes  and  lon- 
gitudes there  given,  require  correction.  It  will  indeed 
appear,  in  the  progress  of  this  inquiry,  that  the  positions 
of  stars  distant  from  the  ecliptic,  as  there  given,  do  not 
exactly  correspond  with  the  true  latitudes  and  longitudes 
of  the  stars  supposed  to  be  intended : and  the  disagree- 
ment may  be  accounted  for,  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
observations  having  been  made  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed. 

Another  mode  of  observation  is  taught  in  the  Siddhanta 
simdara,  cited  and  expounded  by  the  author  of  the  Sid- 
dhanta sarvabhauma.  ‘ A tube,  adapted  to  the  summit  of  a 
gnomon,  is  directed  towards  the  star  on  the  meridian  : and 
the  line  of  the  tube,  pointed  to  the  star,  is  prolonged  by  a 
thread  to  the  ground.  The  line  from  the  summit  of  the 
gnomon  to  the  base  is  the  hypotenuse  ; the  height  of  the 
gnomon  is  the  fierpendicular ; and  its  distance  from  tlie 
extremity  of  the  thread  is  the  base  of  the  triangle.  There- 
fore, as  the  hypotenuse  is  to  its  base,  so  is  the  radius  to  a 
base,  from  which  the  sine  of  the  angle,  and  consequently 
the  angle  itself,  are  known.  If  it  exceed  the  latitude,  the 
declination  is  south  ; or,  if  the  contrary,  it  is  north.  The 
right  ascension  of  the  star  is  ascertained  by  calculation 
from  the  hour  of  the  night,  and  from  the  right  ascension  of 
the  sun  for  that  time.  The  declination  of  the  correspond- 
ing point  of  the  ecliptic  being  found,  the  sum  or  difference 
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of  the  declinations,  according  as  they  are  of  the  same  or  of 
different  denominations,  is  the  distance  of  the  star  from  the 
ecliptic.  The  longitude  of  the  same  point  is  computed ; 
and  from  these  elements,  with  the  actual  precession  of  the 
equinox,  may  be  calculated  the  true  longitude  of  the  star  ; 
as  also  its  latitude  on  a circle  passing  through  the  poles  of 
the  ecliptic.’ 

Such,  if  I have  rightly  comprehended  the  meaning  in  a 
single  and  not  very  accurate  copy  of  the  text,  is  the  purport  of 
the  directions  given  in  the  Siddhanta  sundara  and  sarva- 
bhauma:  the  only  works  in  which  the  true  latitudes  and  lon- 
gitudes of  the  stars  are  attempted  to  be  given.  All  the  rest 
exhibit  the  longitude  of  the  star’s  circle  of  declination,  and 
its  distance  from  the  ecliptic  measured  on  that  circle. 

I suppose  the  original  observations,  of  which  the  result 
is  copied  from  Brahmegupta  and  the  Sury a siddhanta, 
with  little  variation,  by  successive  authors,  to  have  been 
made  about  the  time,  when  the  vernal  equinox  was  near 
the  first  degree  of  Mesha.*  The  pole  then  was  nearly 
seventeen  degrees  and  a quarter  from  its  present  position, 
and  stood  a little  beyond  the  star  near  the  ear  of  the 
Cameleopard.  On  this  supposition  it  will  be  accordingly 
found,  that  the  assigned  places  of  the  naeshatras  are  easily 
reconcileable  to  the  positions  of  stars  likely  to  be  meant. 

I shall  here  remark,  that  the  notion  of  a polar  star,  com- 
mon to  the  Indian  and  Grecian  celestial  spheres,  implies 
considerable  antiquity.  It  cannot  have  been  taken  from 
our  present  pole-star  (aUrsm  minoris),  which,  as  Mons. 
Bailly  has  observed, + was  remote  from  tlie  pole,  when 

• Bbahmeoupta  wrote  soon  afer  that  period;  and  the  Siirya 
siddhanta  probably  a work  of  nearly  the  e>Bme  ape.  Mr.  Bknti.by 
considers  it  as  more  modern  (As.  Res.,  vol.  vi.):  it  certainly  cannot 
he  more  ancient;  for  the  equinox  must  have  past  the  bepinning  of 
Mhha,  or  have  boon  near  it,  when  that  work  was  composed. 

t Astronomic  Ancienne,  p.  .511. 
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Eudoxus  described  the  sphere;  at  which  time,  according 
to  the  quotation  of  Hipparchus,  there  was  a star  situated 
at  the  pole  of  the  world.*  Bailly  conjectures,  as  the 
intermediate  stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude  are  too  small  to 
have  designated  the  pole,  that  « Draconis  was  the  star 
meant  by  Eudoxus,  which  had  been  at  its  greatest  ap- 
proximation to  the  pole,  little  more  than  four  degrees  from 
it,  about  1326  years  before  Christ  It  must  have  been 
distant,  between  seven  and  eight  degrees  of  a great  circle, 
when  Eudoxus  wrote.  Possibly  the  great  star  in  the 
Dragon  (a  Draconis),  which  is  situated  very  near  to  the 
circle  described  by  the  north  pole  round  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic,  had  been  previously  designated  as  the  polar  star. 
It  was  within  one  degree  of  the  north  pole  about  2836  years 
before  Christ.  As  we  know,  that  the  idea  could  not  be 
taken  from  the  star  in  the  tail  of  Ursa  minor,  we  are  forced 
to  choose  between  Bailly’s  conjecture  or  the  supposition 
of  a still  greater  antiquity.  I should,  therefore,  be  inclined 
to  extend  to  the  Indian  sphere,  his  conjecture  respecting 
that  of  Eudoxus. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  compare  the  naeshatras  with  the 
manzih  of  the  moon,  or  lunar  mansions. 

I.  Asteim,  now  the  first  nacskatra,  but  anciently  the  last 
but  one,  probably  obtained  its  present  situation  at  the  head 
of  the  Indian  asterisms,  when  the  beginning  of  the  zodiac 
was  referred  to  the  first  degree  of  Mesha,  or  the  Ram,  on 
the  Hindu  sphere.  As  measuring  a portion  of  the  zodiac, 
it  occupies  the  first  13°  20'  of  Mesha:  and  its  beginning 
follows  immediately  after  the  principal  star  in  the  last 
naeshatra  (.Revati),  reckoned,  by  some  exactly,  by  others 
nearly,  opposite  to  the  very  conspicuous  one,  which  forms 
the  fourteenth  asterism.  Considered  as  a constellation. 
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Aswini  comprises  three  stars  figured  as  a horse’s  head; 
and  the  principal,  which  is  also  the  northern  one,  is  stated 
by  all  ancient  authorities,  in  10°  N.  and  8°  £.  from  tlie 
beginning  of  Mesha. 

The  first  manzil,  or  lunar  mansion,  according  to  the 
Arabs,  is  entitled  Sheraian,  (by  the  Persians  corruptly 
called,  as  in  the  oblique  case,  Sheraiain),  and  comprises 
two  stars  of  the  third  magnitude  on  the  head  of  Aries,  in 
lat.  6°  36'  and  7°  51'  N.,  and  long,  26°  13'  and  27°  7'.* 
With  the  addition  of  a third,  also  in  the  head  of  the  Ram, 
the  asterism  is  denominated  Ashrat.  The  bright  star  of 
the  second  or  third  magnitude  which  is  out  of  the  figure  of 
the  Ram,  according  to  Ulugh  beg,  but  on  the  nose 
according  to  Hipparchus  cited  by  this  author  from  Pto- 
lemy, is  determined  Natih;  it  is  placed  in  lat.  9°  30'  N. 
and  long.  1*0°  43',  and  is  apparently  the  same  with  the 
principal  star  in  the  Indian  asterism ; for  Mu  hammed  of 
Tiz'vn,  in  his  table  of  declination  and  right  ascension,  ex- 
pressly terms  it  the  first  star  of  the  Shera'tain.f 

Many  pandits,  consulted  by  me,  have  concurred  in  point- 
ing to  the  three  bright  stars  in  the  head  of  Aries  (a  0 and  7) 
for  the  Indian  constellation  Aswini.  The  first  star  of 
Aries  (a)  was  also  shown  to  Dr.  Hunter,  at  Ujjayini, 
for  the  principal  one  in  this  asterism;  and  Mr.  Davis:]; 
states  the  other  two,  as  those  which  were  pointed  out  to 
him  by  a skilful  native  astronomer,  for  the  stars  that  dis- 
tinguish Aswini.  The  same  three  stars,  but  with  the  addi- 
tion of  three  others,  were  indicated  to  Le  Gentil,  for  this 
constellation.  § I entertain,  therefore,  no  doubt,  that  Sir 


• Hydb’s  Uluoh  beg,  p.  58. 
t Hyde’s  Com.  on  Ulugh  beo’s  tables,  p.  97- 
2 As.  Res.,  vol.  ii,  p.  226. 

^ Mem.  Acad.  Scicn.,  1772,  P.  ii.,  p.  209. 
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William  Jones*  was  right  in  placing  the  three  stars  of 
Asirini  in,  and  near,  the  head  of  the  Ram ; and  it  is  evident, 
that  the  first  nacshatra  of  the  Hindus  is  here  rightly  deter- 
mined, in  exact  conformity  with  the  first  lunar  mansion  of  the 
Arabs ; although  the  longitude  of  a Arietis  exceed,  by  half  a 
degree,  that  which  is  deduced,  for  the  end  of  Asunn'i,  from  the 
supposed  situation  of  the  Virgin’s  spike  opposite  to  tlie  be- 
ginning of  this  nacshatra;  and  although  its  circle  of  decli- 
nation be  13°  instead  of  8°  from  the  principal  star  in  Revati. 

II.  Bharahi,  the  second  Indian  asterism,  comprises 
three  stars  figured'by  the  Yont  ov  pudendum  muliebre:  and 
all  ancient  authorities  concur  in  placing  the  principal 
and  southern  star  of  this  nacshatra  in  12°  N.  The  second 
manzil,  entitled  Butain,  is  placed  by  Ulugh  BEcf  in 
lat.  1°  12^  and  3°  12^;  and  this  cannot  possibly  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  Hindu  constellation.  But  Muhammed  of 
Tizin,%  assigns  to  the  bright  star  of  Butain  a declination 
of  23°  N.  exceeding  by  nearly  2°  the  declination  allotted 
by  him  to  Natih,  or  his  first  star  in  Shera'tain.  This 
agi-ees  with  the  difference  between  the  principal  stare  of 
Aswini  and  Bharahi;  and  it  may  be  inferred,  that  some 
among  the  Muhammedan  astronomers  have  concurred  with 
the  Hindus,  in  referring  the  second  constellation  to  stars 
that  form  Musca.  There  were  no  good  grounds  for  sup- 
posing Bharahi  to  correspond  with  three  stars  on  the  tail 
of  the  Ram ; § and  I have  no  doubt,  that  the  stars,  which 
eompiose  this  nacshatra,  have  been  rightly  indicated  to  me, 
as  tliree  in  Musca,  forming  a triangle  almost  equilateral ; 
their  brightness,  and  their  equal  distance  from  the  first  and 
third  asterisms,  corroborate  this  opinion,  which  vrill  lx: 
confirmed  by  showing,  as  will  be  done  in  the  progress  of 


• As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  208.  ♦ Uvdk,  p.  fil. 

J See  IlvDs's  Comini  ntai  v,  p.  07.  § As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p 208. 
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this  coroparisoD,  that  the  nacshatras  are  not  restricted  to 
the  limits  of  the  zodiac. 

III.  Crittica,  now  the  third,  but  formerly  the  first, 
nacshatra,  consists  of  six  stars  figured  as  a knife  or  razor, 
and  the  principal  and  southern  star  is  placed  in  4i°  or  5°  N. 
and  in  65  sixths  of  degrees  (or  10°  60  ) from  its  own  com- 
mencement, according  to  the  Surya  siddhanta,  or  37°  28'  to 
38°  from  the  beginning  of  Mesha,  according  to  the  Sid- 
dhanta  sirdmani,  and  Graha  Idghava,  respectively.  This 
longitude  of  the  circle  of  declination  corresponds  nearly 
with  that  of  the  bright  star  in  the  Pleiades,  which  is  40°  of 
longitude  distant  from  the  principal  star  of  Revat'i. 

The  stars  indicated  by  Ulugh  beg  for  Thwayya,  also 
correspond  exactly  with  the  Pleiades ; and  these  were 
pointed  out  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries,*  as  they  have  since 
been  to  every  other  inquirer,  for  the  third  nacshatra.  If 
any  doubt  existed.  Mythology  might  assist  in  determining 
the  question;  for  the  Crltticas  are  six  nymphs,  who  nursed 
ScANDA,  the  god  of  war,  named  from  these,  his  foster 
mothers,  CAaTicfevA  or  ShanmAtura. 

IV.  We  retain  on  our  celestial  globes  the  Arabic  name 
of  the  fourth  lunar  mansion  Debaran  (or  with  the  article, 
Aldebaran) : applied  by  us,  however,  exclusively  to  the 
bright  star  called  the  Bull’s-eye ; and  which  is  unquestion- 
ably the  same  with  the  principal  and  eastern  star  of  Rbhint, 
placed  in  4^°  or  5°  S.  and  494°  E.  by  the  Hindu  writers 
on  Astronomy.  'This  nacshatra,  figured  as  a wheeled  car- 
riage, comprises  five  stars,  out  of  the  seven  which  the  Greeks 
named  the  Hyades.  The  Arabs,  however,  like  the  Hindus, 
reckon  five  stars  only  in  the  asterism;  and  Sir  William 
Jones  rightly  supposed  them  to  be  in  the  head  and  neck 
of  the  Bull ; they  probably  are  a 7 ^ t Tauri,  agreeably  to 
Mons.  Bailly’s  conjecture.t 

* CosTABii’d  Hist,  of  Astr.,  p.  51.  Uailly’s  Astr.  Incl.,  p.  IJt. 

t .Astr.  Ind..  p.  I2'J. 
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Hindu  astronomers  define  a point  in  this  constellation, 
of  some  importance  in  their  fanciful  astrology.  According 
to  the  Sttrya  siddhanta,  when  a planet  is  in  the  7th  de- 
gree of  Vrisha  (Taurus)  and  has  more  than  two  degrees 
of  south  latitude,  or,  as  commentators  expound  the  pas- 
sage, 2°  40' ; the  planet  is  said  to  cut  the  cart  of  Rohint. 
This  is  denominated  gacaiabheda,  or  the  section  of  the 
wain.  La  LEA  and  the  Graha  laghava  give  nearly  the 
same  definition ; and  it  is  added  in  the  work  last  men- 
tioned, that,  when  Mars,  Saturn,  and  the  Moon,  are  in 
that  position  (which  occurs,  in  regard  to  the  moon,  when 
the  node  is  eight  nacshatras  distant  from  Punarvasu,  and 
might  happen  in  regard  to  the  rest  during  another  yuga), 
the  world  is  involved  in  great  calamity.  Accordingly,  the 
■jpurarmg  contain  a legendary  story  of  Dasarat’ii a’s  dis- 
suading Saturn  from  so  traversing  the  constellation  Rbhin'i. 

V.  MrigaStirag,  the  fifth  nacshatra,  represented  by  an 
antelope’s  head,  contains  three  stars ; the  same  which  con- 
stitute the  fifth  lunar  mansion  Hakah ; for  the  distance  of 
10°  S.  assigned  to  the  northern  star  of  this  nacshatra,  will 
agree  with  no  other  but  one  of  the  three  in  the  head  of 
Orion.  The  difference  of  longitude  (24°  to  25i°)  from 
Crtuica  corresponds  with  sufficient  exactness ; and  so  does 
the  longitude  of  its  circle  of  declination  (62°  to  63°)  from 
the  end  of  Rcvati;  since  the  true  longitude  of  a Orionis, 
from  the  principal  star  in  R'evati  (^  Piscium),  is  63^°.  It 
was  a mistake  to  suppose  this  asterism  to  comprise  stars  in 
the  feet  of  Gemini,  or  in  the  Galaxy.* 

VI.  Ardra,  the  sixth  nacshatra,  consists  of  a single 
bright  star,  described  as  a gem,  and  placed  in  9°  S.  by 
one  authority,  but  in  11°  by  others,  and  at  the  distance  of 
4J°  to  4°  in  longitude  from  the  last  asterism.  This  indi- 
cates the  star  in  the  shoulder  of  Orion  (a  Orionis);  not,  as 

• Ae.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  ill)?. 
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was  conjectured  by  Sir  Willam  Jones,  the  star  in  the 
knee  of  Pollux.* 

The  sixth  lunar  mansion  is  named  by  the  Arabs,  Hanah  ; 
and  comprises  two  stars  in  the  feet  of  the  second  Twin, 
according  to  Ulugh  beg,  though  others  make  it  to  be 
his  shoulder.f  Muhammed  of  Tizin  allots  five  stars  to 
this  constellation ; and  the  Kumus,  among  various  mean- 
ings of  Hanah,  says,  that  it  is  a name  for  five  stars  in  the 
left  arm  of  Orion ; remarking,  also,  that  the  lunar  man- 
sion is  named  Tahayi,  comprising  three  stars  called 
Tahyat,  Either  way,  however,  the  Indian  and  Arabian 
asterisms  appear  in  this  instance  irreconcileable. 

VII.  The  seventh  nacshatra,  entitled  Punarvasu,  and 
represented  by  a house,  or,  according  to  a Sanscrit  work 
cited  by  Sir  William  Jones,J  a bow,  is  stated  by  astro- 
nomers as  including  four  stars,  among  which  the  principal 
and  eastern  one  is  30°  or  32°  from  the  fifth  asterism ; but 
placed  by  all  authorities  in  6°  N.  This  agrees  with 
03  Geminorum)  one  of  the  two  stars  in  the  heads  of  the 
Twins,  which  together  constitute  tlie  seventh  lunar  mansion 
Ziraa,  according  to  Muhammed  of  Tus  and  Muhammed 
of  T^zttt  and  other  Arabian  authorities.^ 

It  appears  from  a rule  of  Sanscr'it  grammar,||  that  Pu- 
narvasu, as  a name  for  a constellation,  is  properly  dual, 
implying,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  two  stars.  On  this 
ground,  a conjecture  may  be  raised,  that  Punarvasu  ori- 
ginally comprised  two  stars,  though  four  are  now  assigned 
to  it.  Accordingly,  that  number  is  retained  in  the  Sacalya 
sanhita. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  the  seventh  lunar 

• A«.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  298.  ' t Hyde,  Com.  p.  7 and  44. 
t As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.295.  § Hyde  on  Ui.uoh  beo,  p.  43. 

Pi^iNi,  I.  ii.  63. 
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mansion  of  the  Arabs  is  named  Ziraa  ul  ased  according  to 
Jauhar!  and  others  cited  by  Hyde;*  and  that  the Kamus 
makes  this  term  to  be  the  name  of  eight  stars  in  the  form 
of  a bow. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  agreement  of  the  Indian  and  Ara- 
bian constellations  is  here  apparent,  notwithstanding  a 
variation  in  the  number  of  the  stars ; and  I conclude,  that 
Punarvasu  comprises,  conformably  with  Sir  William 
Jones’s  supposition,+  stars  in  the  heads  of  the  twins; 
viz.  a,  0,  Geminorum  ; and  which  were  indicated  to  Dr. 
Hunter  by  a Hindu  astronomer  at  Ujjayim;  to  which, 
perhaps,  9 and  t may  be  added  to  complete  the  number  of 
four. 

VIII.  Pushya,  the  eighth  astcrism,  is  described  as  an 
arrow ; and  consists  of  three  stars,  the  chief  of  which, 
being  also  the  middlemost,  has  no  latitude,  and  is  12°  or 
13°  distant  from  the  seventh  asterism,  being  placed  by 
Hindu  astronomers  in  106°  of  longitude.  This  is  evidently 
JCancri ; and  does  not  differ  widely  from  the  eighth  lunar 
mansion  Nethrah,  which,  according  to  Ulugh  beg  and 
others,^  consists  of  two  stars,  including  the  nebula  of 
Cancer.  The  Indian  constellation  comprises  two  other 
stars,  besides  S'  Cancri,  which  are  perhaps  y and  0 of  the 
same  constellation  ; and  Sir  William  Jones’s  conjecture, 
that  it  consists  of  stars  in  the  body  and  claws  of  Cancer, 
was  not  far  from  the  truth. 

IX.  The  ninth  asterism,  Aslesha,  contains  five  stars 
figured  as  a potter’s  wheel,  and  of  which  the  principal 
or  eastern  one  is  placed  in  7°  S.,  and  according  to  different 
tables,  107°,  108°,  or  109°,  E.  This  appears  to  be  intended 
for  the  bright  star  in  the  southern  claw  of  Cancer  ( a Cancri), 


• Com.  on  Ui.uoH  beo,  p.  t As.  Kes.,  vol.  ii.  p.29.0. 

; Hyde's  Com.,  p.  45. 
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and  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  lunar  mansion  Tarf  or 
Tarfah,  which  comprises  two  stars*  near  the  hon’s  eye ; 
the  northernmost  being  placed  by  Muhammed  of  Tizin 
in  24°  of  N.  declination,  f The  Jesuit  missionaries,  if 
rightly  quoted  by  Costa  rd,J  made  Aslesha  correspond 
with  the  bright  stars  in  the  heads  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
together  with  Procyon.  This  is  evidently  erroneous.  Sir 
William  Jones’s  supposition  that  Aslesha  might  answer 
to  the  face  and  name  of  Leo,  nearly  concurs  with  the 
Arabian  determination  of  this  lunar  mansion,  but  disagrees 
with  the  place  assigned  to  the  stars  by  Hindu  astronomers. 
Bailly  committed  the  same  mistake,  when  he  affirmed, 
that  Aslesha  is  the  lion’s  head.§ 

X.  The  tenth  asterism,  Magha,  contains,  like  the  last, 
five  stars  ; but  which  are  figured  as  a house.  The  princi- 
pal or  southern  one  has  no  latitude ; and,  according  to  all 
authorities,  has  129°  longitude.  This  is  evidently  Regulus 
(a  Leonis) : which  is  exactly  129F  distant  from  the  last  star 
in  Revati. 

According  to  the  Jesuits  cited  by  Costard,  Magha 
answers  to  the  Lion’s  mane  and  heart ; and  the  tenth 
lunar  mansion  of  the  Arabians,  Jebhah,  comprises  three 
(some  say  four)  stars,  nearly  in  the  longitude  of  the  lion’s 
heart.||  In  this  instance,  therefore,  the  Indian  and  Arabian 
divisions  of  the  zodiac  coincide : and  it  is  owing  to  an 
oversight,  that  Sir  William  Jones  states  the  nacshatra 
as  composed  of  stars  in  the  lion’s  leg  and  haunch.  It 
appears  to  consist  of  a y ^ >i  and » Leonis. 

XL  Two  stars,  constituting  the  eleventh  nacshatra,  or 
preceding  P’halgun't,  which  is  represented  by  a couch  or 


• Hyde’s  Com.,  p.8.  t HYDE’sCom.,  p.lltl. 

{ Hist  of  Astr.,  p.51.  § Astr.  Ind.,  p.328. 

II  Hyde’s  Ui.ooii  bkci,  p.  7^,  ooil  Com.,  p.  40. 
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bedstead,  arc  determined  by  the  place  of  the  chief  star 
(the  northernmost  according  to  the  Surya  siddkanta)  in  12’ 
N.  and  144°  E.  or,  according  to  Brahmegcpta,  the 
SirOmani  and  the  Graha  laghava  147°  or  148’  E.  They 
are  probably  } and  6 Leonis : the  same  which  form  the 
lunar  mansion  Zuhrah  or  Khertan.* 

It  may  be  conjectured,  that  Brahmegupta  and  BhAs- 
CARA  selected  the  southern  for  the  principal  star;  while 
the  Siirya  siddhanta  took  the  northern ; hence  the  latitude, 
stated  by  those  several  Hindu  authorities,  is  tlie  mean 
between  both  stars ; and  the  difference  of  longitude,  com- 
pared to  the  preceding  and  subsequent  asterisms,  may  be 
exactly  reconciled  upon  this  supposition. 

XII.  Two  other  stars,  constituting  the  twelfth  nacshatra, 
or  following  P’halguni,  which  is  likewise  figured  as  a bed, 
are  ascertained  by  the  place  of  one  of  them  (the  northern- 
most) 13°  N.  and  155°  E.  This  indicates  0 Leonis;  the 
same  which  singly  constitutes  the  Arabian  lunar  mansion 
^fah,f  though  Muhammed  of  Tiztn  seems  to  hint 
that  it  consists  of  more  than  one  star.  J By  an  error  re- 
garding the  origin  of  the  ecliptic  on  the  Indian  sphere.  Sir 
William  Jones  refers  to  the  preceding  nacshatra,  the 
principal  star  of  this  asterism. 

XIII.  Hasta,  the  thirteenth  nacshatra,  has  the  name 
and  figure  of  a hand ; and  is  suitably  made  to  contain 
five  stars.  The  principal  one,  towards  the  west,  next  to 
the  north-western  star,  is  placed  according  to  all  authori- 
ties in  11°  and  170°  E.  This  can  only  belong  to  the  con- 
stellation Corvus ; and  accordingly  five  stars  in  that  con- 
stellation (a  0 7 J t Corvi),  have  been  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Hindu  astronomers  for  this  nacshatra. 

• Uvok’s  Uluoh  bko,  p.  76.  and  Com.,  p.  t". 

t Hydk’s  Uluoh  bko,  p.  78,  and  Com.,  p.  47. 

; IlvDK,  p.  102. 
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Awwa,  the  thirteenth  lunar  mansion  of  the  Arabs,  is 
described  as  containing  the  same  number  of  stars,  situated 
under  Vii^o,  and  so  disposed  as  to  resemble  the  letter  Alif 
They  are  placed  by  Ulugh  beg  in  the  wing.* 

In  this  instance  the  Indian  and  Arabian  divisions  of  the 
zodiac  have  nothing  in  common  but  the  number  of  stars 
and  their  agreement  of  longitude.  It  appears,  however, 
from  a passage  cited  from  S6pi  by  HvDE,t  that  the  Arabs 
have  also  considered  the  constellation  of  Corvus  as  a man- 
sion of  the  moon. 

XIV.  The  fourteenth  nacshatra,  figured  as  a pearl,  is  a 
single  star  named  Chitra.  It  is  placed  by  the  Surya 
siddhanta  in  2°  S.  and  180°  E.,  and  by  Brahmegupta, 
the  ^r/mani  and  Graha  laghava,  in  If®  or  2°  S.  and 
183o  E.  This  agrees  with  the  Virgin’s  spike  (»  Virginia ;) 
and  Hindu  astronomers  have  always  pointed  out  that  star 
for  Chitra.  The  same  star  constitutes  the  fourteenth  lunar 
mansion  of  the  Arabs,  named  from  it  Simac  ul  aazil,  Le 
Gentil’s  conjecture,^  that  the  fourteenth  nacsAatra  com- 
prises the  two  stars  Jand  t Virginia,  was  entirely  erroneous. 
And  Mons.  Bailly  was  equally  incorrect  in  placing  S 
Virginis  in  the  middle  of  this  asterism.^ 

XV.  Another  single  star  constitutes  the  fifteenth  nac- 
skatra,  Swati,  represented  by  a coral  bead.  The  Surya 
siddhanta,  Brahmegupta,  the  Sirhmaiii  and  Graha 
laghava,  concur  in  placing  it  in  37°  N.  They  differ  one 
degree  in  the  longitude  of  its  circle  of  declination ; three  of 
these  authorities  making  it  199°,  and  the  other  198°. 

The  only  conspicuous  star,  nearly  in  the  situation  thus 
assigned  to  Swati,  (and  the  Indian  astronomers  would 
hardly  travel  so  far  from  tlie  zodiac  to  seek  an  obscure 


• Hydr’s  Uluoh  beo,  p.  80.  t Com.,  p.  82. 

J Baii.i.y  Antr.  Ind.,  p.  227-  § A«lr.  Ind.,  p.  227. 
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strtr ;)  is  Arcturus,  33°  N.  of  tlie  ecliptic  in  the  circle  of 
declination,  and  198°  E.  from  the  principal  star  of  Reral'i. 
I am  therefore  disposed  to  believe,  that  Sicati  has  been 
rightly  indicated  to  me  by  a native  astronomer  who  pointed 
out  Arcturus  for  this  nacskatra.  The  longitude,  stated  by 
MunISwara  (t’ic.  1J°  less  than  C/ii<r«)  indicates  the  same 
star : but,  if  greater  reliance  be  placed  on  his  latitudes,  the 
star  intended  may  be  t BootLs.  At  all  events,  Mons. 
IIailly  mistook,  when  he  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  Le 
CIentil,  that  the  fifteenth  nacskatra  is  marked  by  <x  Vir- 
ginis ; and  that  this  star  is  situated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nacskatra.* 

TTie  Indian  asterism  totally  disagrees  with  the  lunar 
mansion  Gkafr,  consisting  of  three  stars  in  the  Virgin’s 
foot,  according  to  Ulugh  beg  ,+  but  in,  or  near,  the 
balance,  according  to  others. 

XVI.  Visac'ka,  the  sixteenth  nacskatra,  consists  of 
four  stars  described  as  a festoon.  Authorities  differ  little 
as  to  the  situation  of  the  principal  and  northernmost  star ; 
placing  it  in  1°,  1°20’,  or  1°  30*  S.,  and  in  212°,  212°  5’  or 
213"  E.  The  latitude  seems  to  indicate  the  bright  star  in 
the  southern  Scale  (a  Librae),  though  the  longitude  dis- 
agree : for  this  suggests  a remote  star  (possibly  « Libra;).  I 
apprehend  the  first  to  be  nearest  the  truth ; and  hence 
conclude  the  four  stars  to  be  a v i Libra;  and  y Scorpii. 

The  sixteenth  lunar  mansion,  named  Zuhanak  or  Zuba- 
Miyir//,  is  according  to  Muh  AM  MED  of  Tizhi,X  the  bright 
star  in  the  northern  Scale  (0  Libra;),  which  Sir  William 
Jones  supposed  to  be  the  fifteenth  nacskatra. 

Father  Souciet,  by  whom  Corona  Borealis  is  stated 


• Astr.  tnd.,  p.  1.39  and  227- 
t Hvdk,  p.  92,  and  Com.,  p.  50. 
J IlvDK,  Com.,  p.  10^. 
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for  the  asterisni  Visuc'hu,  is  censured  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  under  an  impression,  that  all  the  nacshatras  must 
be  sought  witliin  the  zodiac.  The  information,  received  by 
Father  Souciet,  does  appear  to  have  been  erroneous  ; but 
the  same  mistake  was  committed  by  a native  astronomer, 
who  showed  to  me  the  same  constellation  for  Viiac’ha; 
and  the  nacshatras  are  certainly  not  restricted  to  the  neigh- 
Iwurhood  of  the  ecliptic. 

XVII.  Four  stars,  (or,  according  to  a different  reading, 
three,)  described  as  a row  of  oblations,  that  is,  in  a right 
line,  constitute  the  seventeenth  nacshatra  named  Anu- 
radha.  Here  also,  authorities  differ  little  as  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  chief  and  middlemost  star ; which  is  placed  in  3°, 
or  2°,  or  1°  45'  S.,  and  in  224°  or  224°  5’  E.  This  must  in- 
tend the  star  near  the  head  of  the  ScorpionCJ  Scorpionis) ; and 
tlie  asterism  probably  comprises  ffS’n-  and  p Scorpionis. 

The  seventeenth  lunar  mansion  of  the  Arabs  called  IclU 
or  Iclilu’ljehhah,  contains  four  (some  say  three,  and  others 
six,*)  stars  lying  in  a straight  line.  Those  assigned  by 
Ulugh  beg f for  this  mansion,  are  g Jv  jt  Scorpionis. 

Here  the  Indian  and  Arabian  divisions  appear  to  concur 
exactly  ; and  Sir  William  Jones,J  as  well  as  the  mis- 
sionaries cited  by  Costa rd,§  have  apparently  understood 
the  same  stars ; though  the  latter  extend  the  nacshatra  to 
the  constellation  Serpentarius. 

XVIII.  Jytshi'ha,  the  eighteenth  nacshatra,  comprises 
three  stars  figured  as  a ring.  In  regard  to  this,  also, 
authorities  are  nearly  agreed  in  the  jxisition  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  middlemost  star,  placed  in  4°,  3^°,  or  3°  S.,  and 
in  229°»  229°  5*,  or  230°  E.  This  position  clearly  indicates 
Antares  or  the  Scorpion’s  heart  (a  Scorpionis);  which  is 


* flvnF.,  Com.,  p.  51.  t Hyde,  p.  87. 

* As.  Res.,  ii,  p.  299.  ^ Hist.  Astr.,  p.  /*1. 
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also  the  eighteenth  lunar  mansion,  named  Kalh  or  Kalbu- 
r&krab.  The  three  stars  of  the  Indian  asterism  may  be 
a 7 and  T Scorpionis. 

XIX.  The  nineteenth  asterism,  Mula,  represented  by  a 
lion’s  tail,  contains  eleven  stars,  of  which  the  characteristic 
one,  the  easternmost,  is  placed  in  9°,  8«°,  or  8°  S.,  and  in 
241°  or  242°  E.  Although  the  latitude  of  u Scorpionis  be 
five  degrees  too  great,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  either 
that  or  the  star  east  of  it,  marked  »,  must  be  intended  ; and 
this  determination  agrees  with  the  eighteenth  lunar  mansion 
of  the  Arabs  called  Shatdah,  consistina;  of  two  stars  near  the 
Scorpion’s  sting.  The  Hindu  asterism  probably  includes  all 
the  stars  placed  by  us  in  the  Scorpion’s  tail,  viz.  t n (n  6 i » 
X u and  » Scorpionis. 

XX.  The  twentieth  nacshatra,  entitled  preceding  Ashli- 
ilha,  figured  as  an  elephant’s  tooth,  or  as  a couch,  consists 
of  two  stars,  of  which  the  most  northern  one  is  placed  in 
64°,  63°,  or  5°  S.,  and  254°  or  255°  E.  This  suits  with  ^ 
Sagitt**rii,  which  is  also  one  of  the  stars  of  the  twentieth 
lunar  mansion  called  Niiaim.  It  consists  of  four,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  of  eight  stars.  The  Indian 
asterism  seemingly  comprises  J and  t Sagittarii. 

XXI.  Two  stars  constitute  the  twenty-first  asterism, 
named  the  subsequent  Asharlha,  which  is  represented  by  a 
couch  or  by  an  elephant’s  tooth.  The  principal  star,  which 
also  is  the  most  northerly  one,  is  placed  in  .5°  S.,  and  260°, 
or  261°  E.  This  agrees  with  a star  in  the  body  of  Sagit- 
tarius (t  Sagittarii),  and  the  other  star  is  perhaps  the  one 
marked  f. 

The  twenty-first  lunar  mansion  of  the  Arabians,  named 
Tialdah,  comprises  six  stars,  two  of  which  are  placed  by 
Mu  HAMMED  of  Tiziti  in  declination  21°  and  16°.  One 
of  these  must  be  a star  in  the  head  of  Sagittarius.  Some 
authors,  on  the  contrary,  descrilie  the  lunar  mansion  as 
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destitute  of  stars.*  At  all  events,  the  Hindu  and  Arabian 
divisions  appear,  in  this  instance,  to  be  but  imperfectly  re- 
concileable. 

XXII.  Three  stars,  figured  as  a triangle,  or  as  the  nut 
of  the  floating  Trapa,  form  the  twenty-second  asterisni, 
named  Abhijit;  which,  in  the  modem  Indian  astronomy, 
does  not  occupy  an  equal  portion  of  the  ecliptic  with  the 
other  nacskatras,  but  is  carved  out  of  the  contiguous  divi- 
sions. Its  place  (meaning  that  of  its  brightest  star)  is  very 
remote  from  the  zodiac  ; being  in  60°  or  62°  N.  The  lon- 
gitude of  its  circle  of  declination,  according  to  diflerent 
authorities,  is  266°»  266°  40',  or  268°.  Probably  the 
bright  star  in  the  Lyre  is  meant.  It  was  shewn  to  Dr. 
Hunter,  at  Ujjayini  for  the  chief  star  in  Abhijit;  and 
the  same  was  pointed  out  to  me  for  the  asterism,  by  a 
Hindu  astronomer  at  this  place. 

The  Arabian  lunar  mansion  Zabih,  consists  of  two  stars 
(some  reckon  four+)  in  the  horns  of  Capricorn,  totally  dis- 
agreeing with  the  Indian  naeshatra. 

XXIII.  Sravaha,  the  twenty-third  naeshatra,  repre- 
sented by  three  footsteps,  contains  three  stars,  of  which 
one,  the  middlemost,  is  by  all  authorities  placed  in  30°  N., 
but  they  differ  as  to  its  longitude ; the  Surya  siddhanta 
placing  it  in  280°;  Brahmegupta  and  the  Sirbmani,  in 
278° ; and  tlie  Graha  Idghava  in  275°.  The  assigned 
latitude  indicates  the  bright  star  in  the  Eagle,  whence  the 
three  may  be  inferred  to  be  a 0 and  y Aquil®. 

The  twenty-third  mansion  of  the  moon,  called  by  the 
Arabs  Jiala,  consists  of  two  stare  in  the  left  hand  of  Aqua- 
rius. Consequently  the  Arabian  and  Hindu  divisions  are 
here  at  variance. 


• IIypr,  Com.  on  Uluoh  beo,  p.  9. 
t Ulugh  beg,  p.  9t,  and  Hyde’s  Com.,  p.  54. 
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XXIV.  Dhanish't'hu,  twenty-fourth  asterism,  is  re- 
presented by  a drum  or  tabor.  It  comprises  four  stars,  one 
of  which  (the  westernmost)  is  placed  in  36°  N.,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Surya  siddhanta,  Bhaiimeuupta  and 
tlie  Sirdmani,  in  290°  £.,  though  the  Graha  laghava  state 
286°  only.  This  longitude  of  the  circle  of  dechnation,  and 
the  distance  of  the  star  on  it  from  the  ecliptic,  indicate  the 
Dolphin  ; and  the  four  stars  probably  are  a 0 y and  i Del- 
phini.  The  same  constellation  is  mentioned  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  as  corresponding  to  Dkanisht’ha  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  tliat  the  ascertainment  is  correct.  The 
longitude  stated  by  MdnIswara,  {viz.  294°  120  supports 
the  conclusion,  though  his  latitude  (26°  260  be  too  small. 
To  determine  accurately  the  posibon  of  this  nacshalra  is 
important,  as  the  solstitial  colurc,  according  to  the  ancient 
astronomers,  passed  through  the  extremity  of  it,  and  through 
the  middle  of  Asltshu. 

The  twenty-fourth  mansion,  called  by  the  Arabs  Suud, 
comprises  two  stars  in  Aquarius  {8  and  ( Aquarii);  totally 
disagreeing  with  the  Hindu  division. 

XXV.  ^tabhisha,  the  twenty-fifth  naeshatra,  is  a clus- 
ter of  a hundred  stars  figured  by  a circle.  The  principal 
one,  or  briglitest,  has  no  latitude ; or  only  a third,  or  at  the 
utmost  half,  a degree  of  soutli  latitude  ; and  all  the  tables 
concur  in  placing  it  in  long.  320°.  This  will  suit  best  with 
\ Aquarii.  These  hundred  stars  may  be  sought  in  the 
stream  from  the  Jar,  where  Sir  William  Jones  places 
the  naeshatrn  ; and  in  the  right  leg  of  Aquarius. 

Akhbiyah,  the  twenty-fifth  lunar  mansion,  is  stated  to 
consist  of  three  stars  only,  which  seem  to  be  the  three  in 
the  wrist  of  the  right  hand  of  Aquarius.f  However,  it  ap- 
pears from  Uli'gh  rec’s  tables,  as  well  as  from  Mu- 


• CoKT.inri,  p.  81. 


+ II  vdk's  Com.,  p.  55. 
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HAMMED  of  Tizin’s,  that  four  stars  are  assigned  to  tliis 
mansion.* 

The  Hindu  and  Arabian  astcrisms  diiier  here  less 
widely  than  in  the  instances  lately  noticed ; and  a passage, 
cited  by  Hyde  from  FiR^zAsADi,  even  intimates  the  cir- 
cular figure  of  the  constellation .f 

XXVI.  The  twenty-sixth  of  the  Indian  asterisms,  called 
the  preceding  Bhadrapada,  consists  of  two  stars  repre- 
sented by  a couch  or  bed,  or  else  by  a double-headed 
figure ; one  of  which  is  placed  by  Hindu  astronomei's  in 
24°  N.,  and  325°  or  326°  E.  The  only  conspicuous  star, 
nearly  in  that  situation,  is  the  bright  star  in  Pegasus  (a  Pe- 
gasi) ; and  the  other  may  be  the  nearest  considerable  star 
in  the  same  constellation  Pegasi.)  I should  have  consi- 
dered 0 Pegasi  to  be  the  second  star  of  this  naeshatra, 
were  not  its  yoga  or  chief  star  expressly  said  to  be  the  most 
northerly.  Mukaddim,  the  twenty-sixth  lunar  mansion, 
consists  of  the  two  brightest  stars  in  Pegasus  (a  and  0 J) ; 
and  thus  the  two  divisions  of  the  zodiac  nearly  concur. 

XXVII.  Two  other  stars  constitute  the  twenty-seventh 
lunar  mansion  named  the  subsequent  Bhadrapada.  They 
are  figured  as  a twin,  or  person  with  a double  face,  or  else 
as  a couch.  The  position  of  one  of  them  (the  most  northerly) 
is  stated  in  26°  or  27°  N.,  and  337°  E.  I suppose  the 
bright  star  in  the  head  of  Andromeda  to  be  meant ; and  the 
other  star  to  be  the  one  in  the  extremity  of  the  wing  of 
Pegasus  (y  Pegasi).  This  agrees  exactly  with  the  twenty- 
seventh  lunar  mansion  of  the  Arabians,  called  Muakkher. 
For  Ulugh  beg  a.ssigns  those  stars  to  it.  ^ 

XXVIII.  The  last  of  tlie  twenty-eight  asterisms  is 
named  Revati,  and  comprises  thirty-two  stars  figuretl  as 

• ilvDK,  p.  00,  and  (’oin.,  p.  95.  t Ctmi.,  p.  J9. 

J llvi>R*s  Uel’oh  hko,  p.  and  Com.,  p.  31. 

§ IlvoE,  p.  53,  and  Cum.,  p.  31  and  35. 
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a tabor.  All  authorities  agree  that  the  principal  star, 
which  should  be  the  southernmost,  has  no  latitude,  and 
two  of  them  assert  no  longitude;  but  some  make  it  ten 
minutes  short  of  the  origin  of  the  ecliptic,  viz.  369°  50'. 
This  clearly  marks  the  star  on  the  ecliptic  in  the  string  of 
the  Fishes  (f  Piscium  );  and  the  ascertainment  of  it  is  im- 
portant in  regard  to  the  adjustment  of  the  Hindu  sphere. 

The  Arabic  name  of  the  28th  mansion,  Risha,  signifying 
a cord,  seems  to  indicate  a star  nearly  in  the  same  position. 
But  the  constellation,  as  described  by  JauharI  cited  by 
Golius,  consists  of  a multitude  of  stars  in  the  shape  of  a 
hsh,  and  termed  Betnu’lhut ; in  the  navel  of  which  is  the 
lunar  mansion:  and  Muhammed  of  Tizin,  with  some 
others,  also  makes  this  lunar  mansion  to  be  the  same  with 
Betnu'lhut,  which  appears,  however,  to  be  the  bright  star 
in  the  girdle  of  Andromeda  (0  Andromedie) ; though  others 
describe  it  as  the  northern  Fish,  extending,  however,  to  the 
horns  of  the  Rain.*  The  lunar  mansion  and  Indian  aste- 
rism  are,  therefore,  not  reconcileable  in  this  last  instance. 

The  result  of  the  comparison  shows,  I hope  satisfactorily, 
that  the  Indian  asterisms,  which  mark  the  divisions  of  the 
ecliptic,  generally  consist  of  nearly  the  same  stars,  which 
constitute  the  lunar  mansions  of  the  Arabians : but,  in  a 
few  instances,  they  essentially  difler.  The  Hindus  have 
likewise  adopted  the  division  of  the  ecliptic  and  zodiac  into 
twelve  signs  or  constellations,  agreeing  in  figure  and  de- 
signation with  those  of  the  Greeks ; and  differing  merely 
in  the  place  of  the  constellations,  which  are  carried  on 
the  Indian  sphere  a few  degrees  furtlier  west  than  on  the 
Grecian.  That  the  Hindus  took  the  hint  of  this  mode  of 
dividing  the  ecliptic  from  the  Greeks,  is  not  perhaps  alto- 
gether improbable ; but,  if  such  be  the  origin  of  it,  they 
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have  not  implicitly  received  the  arrangement  suggested  to 
them,  but  have  reconciled  and  adapted  it  to  their  own  an- 
cient distribution  of  the  ecliptic  into  twenty-seven  parts.* 

In  like  manner,  they  may  have  either  received  or  given 
the  hint  of  an  armillary  sphere  as  an  instrument  for  astro- 
nomical observation : but  certainly  they  have  not  copied 
the  instrument  which  was  described  by  Ptolemy,  for  the 
construction  differs  considerably. 

In  the  Arabic  epitome  of  the  Almagest  entitled  Tahrtru’l- 
mgesliff  the  armillary  sphere  (.Zat  ul  halk)  is  thus  de- 
scribed. “ Two  equal  circles  are  placed  at  right  angles  ; 
the  one  representing  the  ecliptic,  the  other  the  solstitial 
colure.  Two  pins  pass  through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic ; 
and  two  other  pins  are  placed  on  the  poles  of  the  equator. 
On  the  two  first  pins  are  suspended  a couple  of  circles, 
moving  the  one  within,  the  other  without,  the  first  men- 
tioned circles,  and  representing  two  secondaries ‘of  the 
ecliptic.  On  the  two  other  pins  a circle  is  placed,  which 
encompasses  the  whole  instrument,  and  within  which  the 
different  circles  turn ; it  represents  the  meridian.  Within 
the  inner  secondary  of  the  ecliptic  a circle  is  fitted  to  it,  in 
the  same  plane,  and  turning  in  it.  This  is  adapted  to 
measure  latitudes.  To  this  internal  circle,  two  apertures, 
or  sights,  opposite  to  each  other,  and  without  its  plane, 
are  adapted,  like  the  sights  of  an  instrument  for  altitudes. 
The  armillary  sphere  is  complete  when  consisting  of  these 
six  circles.  The  ecliptic  and  secondaries  are  to  be  gra- 

• Acconlinij  to  the  longitude  of  the  three  brightest  stars  of  Aries^ 
as  stated  by  Ptotemy,  viz.  10®  40'  7°  40',  and  0°  40',  (1  quote  from 
an  Arabic  epitome  of  the  Almagest);  the  origin  of  the  ecliptic,  in  the 
(>reek  book  which  is  most  likely  to  have  become  known  in  India,  is 
6^20'  from  the  star  which  the  Hindus  have  selected  to  mark  the 
commencement  of  the  ecliptic. 

t By  the  celebrated  NAsfRunofN  from  the  Arabic  version 

of  Is*HAK  BBN  HoNAiN,  which  was  revised  by  Tuabit. 
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duated  as  minutely  as  may  be  practicable.  It  is  best  to 
place  both  secondaries,  as  by  some  directed,  within  the 
ecliptic  (instead  of  placing  one  of  them  without  it),  that 
the  complete  revolution  of  the  outer  secondary  may  not 
be  obstructed  by  the  pins  at  the  poles  of  the  equator.  The 
Meridian,  likewise,  should  be  doubled,  or  made  to  consist 
of  two  circles ; the  external  one  graduated,  and  the  internal 
one  moving  within  it.  Thus  the  pole  may  be  adjusted  at 
its  proper  elevation  above  the  horizon  of  any  place.  The 
instrument  so  constructed  consists  of  seven  circles. 

“ It  is  remarked,  that  when  the  circle  representing  the 
meridian,  is  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  true  meridian,  so 
that  it  cuts  the  plane  of  the  horizon  at  right  angles,  and 
one  of  the  poles  of  the  equator  is  elevated  above  the  hori- 
zon conformably  with  the  latitude  of  tlie  place ; then  the 
motions  of  all  the  circles  round  the  poles  represent  the 
motions  of  the  universe. 

“ After  rectifying  the  meridian,  if  it  be  wished  to  ob- 
serve the  sun  and  moon  together,  the  outer  secondary  of 
the  ecliptic  must  be  made  to  intersect  tbe  ecliptic  at  the 
sun’s  place  for  that  time:  and  the  solstitial  colure  must  be 
moved  until  the  place  of  intersection  be  opposite  to  the  sun. 
Both  circles  are  thus  adjusted  to  their  true  places;  or  if 
any  other  object  but  the  sun,  be  observed,  the  colure  is 
turned,  until  the  object  be  seen  in  its  proper  place,  on  that 
secondary  referred  to  the  ecliptic  : the  circle  representing 
the  ecliptic  being  at  the  same  time  in  the  plane  of  the 
true  ecliptic  and  in  its  proper  situation.  Afterwards,  tbe 
inner  secondaiy  is  turned  towards  the  moon  (or  to  any  star 
intended  to  be  observed),  and  the  smaller  circle  within  it, 
bearing  the  two  sights,  is  turned,  until  the  moon  (or  to 
any  star  intended  to  be  observed),  and  the  smaller  circle 
within  it,  Iwaring  the  two  sights,  is  turned,  until  the  moon 
be  seen  in  the  line  of  the  apertures.  The  intersection  of  the 
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secondary  circle  and  ecliptic  is  the  place  of  the  moon  in 
longitude ; and  the  arc  of  the  secondary,  between  the  aper- 
ture .and  the  ecliptic,  is  the  latitude  of  the  moon  on  either 
side  (north  or  south).” 

The  same  instrument,  as  described  byMoNTUcLA  from 
the  text  of  Ptolemy  (1.  3.  c.  2.*),  consists  of  six  circles: 
first,  a large  circle  representing  the  meridian ; next,  four 
circles  united  together,  representing  the  equator,  ecliptic 
and  two  colures,  and  turning  within  the  first  circle  on  the 
poles  of  the  equator ; lastly,  a circle  turning  on  the  poles 
of  the  ecliptic,  furnished  with  sights  and  nearly  touching, 
on  its  concave  side,  the  circumference  of  the  ecliptic. 

The  armillary  sphere,  described  by  the  Arabian  epi- 
toiniser,  differs,  therefore,  from  Ptolemy’s,  in  omitting 
the  equator  and  equinoctial  colure,  and  adding  an  inner 
secondary  of  the  ecliptic,  which,  as  well  as  the  meridian, 
is  doubled. 

According  to  Lalande,  the  astrolabe  of  Ptolemy, 
from  which  Tycho  Brahe  derived  his  equatorial  armil- 
lary, consisted  only  of  four  circles  : two  placed  at  right 
angles  to  represent  the  ecliptic  and  solstitial  colure ; a 
third  turning  on  the  poles  of  the  ecliptie  and  serving  to 
mark  longitudes ; and  a fourth,  within  the  other  three,  fur- 
nished with  sights  to  observe  celestial  objects  and  measure 
their  latitudes  and  longitudes.+ 

Whether  the  ancient  Greeks  had  any  more  complicated 
instrument  formed  on  similar  principles,  mid  applicable  to 
astronomical  observations,  is  perhaps  uncertain.  We  have 
no  detailed  description  of  the  instrument  which  Archi- 
medes is  said  to  have  devised  to  represent  the  phenomena 
and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ; nor  any  sufficient 

• lliiit.  dcs  Mathoin.,  i.  p.  301. 
t Lai.ande  Astron.,  i.  13.  (§2270). 
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hint  of  its  construction  ;*  nor  does  Cicero’s  account  of 
the  sphere  exhibited  by  PosiDONiust  suggest  a distinct 
notion  of  its  structure. 

Among  the  Arabs,  no  addition  is  at  present  known  to 
have  been  made  to  the  armillary  sphere,  between  the  period 
when  the  Almagest  was  translated, J and  the  time  of  Al- 
HAZEN,  who  wrote  a treatise  of  optics,  in  which  a more 
complicated  instrument  than  that  of  Ptolemy,  is  de- 
scribed. Alhazen’s  annillary  sphere  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  prototype  of  Tycho  Brahe’s;^  but  neither  the 


• If  Claudian’s  cpipraui  die  subjectof  it  was  founded  upon  any 
authority,  the  instrument  must  have  been  a sort  of  orrery,  enclosed  in 
bdass. 

V'^idc  Claud,  cpipr.  18.  Cic.Tusc.  Qua>st.  i.25.  De  Nat.Deor.  ii.35. 

t Cic.De  Nat.  Deor,  ii.  31. 

I In  the  Hfjira  year  212,  or  A.D.  827,  by  Alhazen  ben  Yuskp 
with  the  aid  of  Sekoius  (Montucla,  ii.  p.  304);  or  rather  by 
Ts'iiak  ben  HoNAtN,wliose  death  is  placed  about  the  Hejira  year  260 
(D’Herbei.ot,  p.  456).  According-  to  the  ul  zMwun,  Is’iiak’s 

version  was  epitomi^icd  by  IIajaj  bk.v  Yusef,  hy  TiiIdit  ben  Kor- 
BAH,  and  by  NasIbuddin  T6sf,  Other  vorsi4in8,  however,  are 
mentioned:  particularly,  one  by  Hajaj,  said  to  have  been  cor^ 
reeled  first  by  Honain  ben  Is’jiak,  and  afterwards  by  Thabit; 
another  by  Thabit  himself ; and  a third  by  Muiif  bkn  yahya.  A 
different  account  is  likewise  given  of  the  earliest  translation  of  the 
Almagest,  which  is  ascribed  to  Abu  Hiban  and  Salman,  who  are 
said  to  have  completed  it,  after  the  failure  of  other  learned  men, 
who  had  previously  attempted  the  translation.  Mention  is  also  made 
of  a version  by  iBiiAiifM  bk.v  Salat,  revised  by  Honain.  But 
none  of  those  translations  arc  anterior  to  the  ninth  centur)-  of  the 
Christian  era. 

§ Adhibuit  (Tycho)  armillarc  quoddam  instrumentum,  quod  tameo 
comperi  ego  positum  et  adhibituro  oiim  fuisse  ante  Tychonem  ab 
Alhazeno,  lib.  7>  opt.  C.  1.  prop.  15.  et  a Vitell.  lib.  10.  propos.  49. 
cujus  instruroenti  astronomice  collocati  ope  atque  usu,  (vide  instru- 
inentum  multiplex  ariuillare  apud  Tycho.  inMecbanicis  Astrononiiip), 
candem  elcvationem  faUam  9 scrupulorum  invenit,  quam  per  alia  duo 
diverse  instrumenta  compcrcrat. — Bbttini  ///nVrrtVr,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 
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original  treatise,  nor  the  Latin  translation  of  it,  are  here 
procurable;  and  I am  therefore  unable  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  sphere,  mentioned  by  the  Arabian  author,  resem- 
bled that  described  by  Indian  astronomers.  At  all  events, 
he  is  more  modem*  than  the  oldest  of  the  Hindu  writers 
whom  I shall  proceed  to  quote.+ 

The  construction  of  the  annillary  sphere  is  briefly  and 
rather  obscurely  taught  in  the  Surya  siddhanta.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a literal  translation. 

“ Let  the  astronomer  frame  the  surprising  stmeture  of 
the  terrestrial  and  celestial  spheres. 

“ Having  caused  a wooden  globe  to  be  made,  [of  such 
size]  as  he  pleases,  to  represent  the  earth  ; with  a staff  for 
the  axis  passing  through  the  centre,  and  exceeding  the 
globe  at  both  ends ; let  him  place  the  supporting  hoops, J 
as  also  the  equinoctial  circle. 

“ Three  circles  must  be  prepared,  (divided  for  signs  and 
degrees,)  the  radius  of  which  must  agree  with  the  respec- 
tive diurnal  circles,  in  proportion  to  the  equinoctial : the 
three  circles  should  be  placed  for  the  Ram  and  following 
signs,  respectively,  at  the  proper  declination  in  degrees, 
N.  or  S. ; the  same  answer  contrariwise  for  the  Crab  and 
other  signs.  In  like  manner,  three  circles  are  placed  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  for  the  Balance  and  the  rest,  and 
contrariwise  for  Capricorn  and  the  remaining  signs.  Circles 
are  similarly  placed  on  both  hoops  for  the  asterisms  in  both 
hemispheres,  as  also  for  Abhijil;  and  for  the  seven  Rhhis, 
Agastya,  Brahme,  and  other  stars. 


• He  wrote  liis  treatise  on  optics  and  other  works  about  the  year 
1100. — Biogr.  Dirt, 

t BiiiscARA  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century;  bein^ 
bom,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  in  the  ^ca  year  1036,  answering  to 
A.D.  1114.  But  the  Sitrya  siddhanta  is  more  ancient. 

I They  arc  the  colures. 
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“ 111  the  middle  of  all  these  circles  is  placed  the  equi- 
noctial. At  the  intersection  of  that  and  the  supporting 
hoops,  and  distant  from  each  other  half  the  signs,  the  two 
equinoxes  should  be  determined  ; and  the  two  solstices,  at 
the  degrefis  of  obliquity  from  the  equinoctial ; and  the 
places  of  the  Ram  and  the  rest,  in  the  order  of  the  signs, 
should  be  adjusted  by  the  strings  of  the  curve.  Another 
circle,  thus  passing  from  equinox  to  equinox,  is  named  the 
ecliptic ; and  by  tliis  path,  the  sun,  illuminating  worlds,  for 
ever  travels.  The  moon  and  the  other  planets  are  seen 
deviating  from  their  nodes  in  the  ecliptic,  to  the  extent  of 
their  respective  greatest  latitudes  [within  the  zodiac].” 

The  author  proceeds  to  notice  the  relation  of  the  great 
circles  before  mentioned  to  the  horizon  ; and  observes,  that, 
whatever  place  be  assumed  for  the  apex  of  the  sphere,  the 
middle  of  the  heavens  for  that  place  is  its  horizon.  He 
concludes  by  showing,  that  the  instrument  may  lie  made 
to  revolve  with  regularity,  by  means  of  a current  of  water ; 
and  hints,  that  the  appearance  of  spontaneous  motion  may 
be  given,  by  a concealed  mechanism,  for  which  quicksilver 
is  to  be  employed.  The  manner  of  using  this  instrument 
for  astronomical  observations  has  been  already  explained 
(p.  324,  &c.) 

More  ample  instructions  for  framing  an  armillary  sphere 
are  delivered  in  the  Siddhanta  sir6mam.  The  passage  is 
too  long  for  insertion  in  this  place ; and  I reserve  it  for  a 
separate  article,  on  account  of  the  explanations  which  it 
requires,  and  because  it  leads  to  the  considerations  of  other 
topics,*  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  discussed  in  the  pre- 

• Among  other?*,  that  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  ; respect- 
ing which  different  opinions  arc  stated  hy  Bhascara.  It  appears, 
from  what  is  said  by  him,  that  the  notion  of  a libration  of  the  equi- 
noxes has  not  universally  prevailed  among  Hindu  astronomers.  The 
rorrecter  opinion  of  a revolution  of  the  equinoctial  points  u'as  ad- 
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sent  essay.  A brief  abstract  of  Bhascara’s  description 
may  here  suffice.  In  the  centre  he  places  a small  globe  to 
represent  the  earth  encompassed  with  circles  for  the  orbits 
of  the  planets  arranged  like  the  curved  lines  in  a spider’s 
web.  On  an  axis  passing  through  the  poles  of  the  earth, 
and  prolonged  on  both  sides,  a sphere,  or  assemblage  of 
circles,  is  suspended,  by  means  of  rings  or  tubes  adapted 
to  the  axis,  so  that  the  sphere  may  move  freely  on  it.  This 
assemblage  of  circles  comprises  a horizon  and  equator 
adjusted  for  the  place,  with  a prime  vertical  and  meridian, 
and  two  intermediate  verticals  (intersecting  the  horizon  at  the 
N.  E.  and  S.W.  and  N.W.  and  S.  E.  points);  as  also  the 
equinoctial  colure.  Another  circle  is  suspended  within  this 
sphere  on  the  poles  of  the  horizon,  apparently  intended  to 
measure  the  altitude  and  amplitude  of  an  object. 

Another  sphere  or  assemblage  of  circles  is  in  like  manner 
suspended  on  the  pole  of  the  equator.  It  consists  of  both 
colures,  and  the  equinoctial,  with  the  ecliptic  adjusted  to 
it ; and  six  circles  for  the  planetary  orbits  duly  adjusted  to 
the  ecliptic ; as  also  six  diurnal  circles  parallel  to  the  equi- 
noctial, and  passing  through  the  extremities  of  the  several 
signs. 

This,  though  not  a complete  description  of  Bhascara’s 
armillary  sphere,  will  convey  a sufficient  notion  of  the  in- 
strument for  the  purpose  of  the  present  comparison ; and 
will  justify  the  remark,  that  its  construction  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  the  instrument  specified  by  Ptoi.emy. 

In  the  description  of  the  armillary  sphere  cited  from  the 
Surya  siddhanta,  mention  is  made  of  several  stars  not 
included  in  the  asterisms  which  mark  the  divisions  of  the 
ecliptic.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  positions  of 


vanced  by  some  authors,  but  has  not  obtained  the  general  suffrage  of 
Hindu  writers  on  astronomy. 
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those,  and  of  the  few  other  stars  which  have  been  particu- 
larly noticed  by  Hindu  astronomers. 


Brahme 
siddhanta  Sf 
iirvman'L 

Graha 

laghnva. 

S. 

sarvabhaufna. 

Surya 

siddhinta. 

Lat. 
77®  S. 

Long. 

87° 

Lat. 

76°  S. 

iLoog.l 

80° 

Lat. 

77®  IB'S. 

1 Long. 

|85®  5' 

1 Lat. 
80«  S. 

Lttbihaca,  or  1 
the  hunter  ( 

40°  S. 

86° 

40°  S. 

81° 

40°  4'S. 

84°  36' 

40°  8. 

! 

80° 

8°N. 

53° 

O 

00 

57°  4' 

52° 

Brah  meh  rldnya 

— 

1 

.31°  N.' 

56° 

30°  t'KiV, 

GC 

O 

3C°  N. 

52°  t 

PTnjapdtiy  ^ 

or  hrahma  \ 

— 

1 

311°  N. 

61° 

38°  38'N. 

56°  53' 

38°  N. 

57° 

Apamvatsa  .... 

— 

— 1 

3°N. 

183° 

3°  N. 

183° 

3°N. 

180° 

Apa»  

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9°  N. 

180* 

The  seven  Rishis 


Cratu  . 
PULAHA 
PULASTY  A 

Atri 

Anciras 

VASISHf’HA 

MARiCHI 


According  to  the 

Sacalya  sanhita. 
Lat. 

. SS"  N. 

. 50»  N, 

. 50°  N. 

. 56°  ,\. 

. 57=  N. 

. 60°  N. 

. 60°  N. 


Here  Agastya  is  evidently  Canopus;  as  Lubdhaca  is 
Sirius.  Brakmehridaya  seems  to  be  Capella,  which  was 
shown,  under  that  Indian  name,  to  Dr.  Hunter  at  Ujja- 


t The  Sacalya  sanhili  and  Tatvoa  viv^ca  a^ree  with  the  Surya 
sidMania  an  to  the  positions  of  the  first  four  stars.  They  omit  the 
other  three. 
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yini.  Agni  may  be  the  bright  star  in  the  northeni  horn  of 
tile  Bull  (0  Tauri) : Prajapati  is  perhaps  the  star  on  the 
head  of  the  Waggoner  (JAurigse).  The  distances  of  the 
three  last  mentioned  stars  from  the  ecliptic  do  not  exactly 
agree  with  the  places  stated  : but  no  conspicuous  stars  are 
found  nearer  to  the  assigned  positions : and  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  they  are  all  nearly  in  the  longitude  of 
the  nacshatra  Mrigasiras,  corresponding  to  the  head  of 
Orion;  and  that  the  latitude,  assigned  to  them  by  Hindu 
astronomers,  is  as  much  too  small,  as  that  of  Mrigasiras  is 
too  great. 

The  star,  mentioned  in  the  Surya  siddhanta  under  the 
name  of  Apas  or  water,  is  doubtless  S Virginis ; and  Apam- 
vatsa  comprises  the  nebulous  stars  in  the  same  constella- 
tion, marked  b.  1.  2.  3. 

Astronomers  give  rules  for  computing  the  heliacal  rising 
and  setting  of  the  star  Agastya,  on  account  of  certain 
religious  ceremonies  to  be  performed  when  that  star  appears. 
Varaha  mimira  says,  ‘Agastya  is  visible  at  Ujjayini, 
when  the  sun  is  7“  short  of  the  sign  Virgo.’  But  he  after- 
wards adds,  that  ‘ the  star  becomes  visible,  when  the  sun 
reaches  Hasta,  and  disappears  when  the  sun  arrives  at 
Rohini.’  His  commentator  remarks,  that  the  author  has 
here  followed  earlier  writers  ; and  quotes  Parasara,  say- 
ing, ' When  the  sun  is  in  Hasta,  the  star  rises;  and  it 
sets  when  the  sun  is  in  R6hini.'*  BHAffAxPALA  cites 
from  the  five  Siddkuntas\  a rule  of  computation,  analogous 
to  that  which  will  be  forthwith  quoted  from  the  Bhliswati ; 
and  remarks,  that  three  periods  of  Agastya’s  heliacal  rising 

t Pnneha  siddtiania,  a treatise  by  V'a  ii  ( ii  a mihiba. 
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are  observed,  viz.  8th  and  15th  of  Aswina  and  8th  of 
Cartica. 

The  Bhaswati  directs  the  day  of  Agastya's  rising  for 
any  particular  latitude  to  be  found  by  the  following  rule. 

‘ The  length  of  the  shadow  of  a gnomon*  at  a particular 
latitude,  on  the  day  of  the  equinox,  is  multiplied  by  25 ; 
and  to  the  product  900  are  added ; the  sum,  divided  by 
225,  gives  in  signs  and  degrees  the  place  of  the  sun,  on 
the  day  when  Agastya  rises  or  appears  in  the  south,  at 
the  close  of  night.’  The  commentator  adds,  that  ‘ the  day 
of  the  star’s  setting  may  be  computed  by  deducting  the 
sum  found  as  above,  from  1350;  the  difference  reduced 
to  signs  and  degrees,  is  the  place  of  the  sun,  on  the  day 
when  Agastya  sets  in  the  southwest.’  According  to  these 
rules,  Agastya  in  latitude  26’  34’,  rises  when  the  sun  is  in 
4‘  20°  and  sets  when  the  sun  is  in  1*  10°. 

The  Graha  laghava  teaches  another  method  of  calcula- 
tion. The  length  of  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  is  multiplied 
by  8,  and  the  product  is  added  to  98  for  the  sun’s  place  in 
degrees,  on  the  day  when  Agastya  rises ; or  is  deducted 
from  78,  to  find  the  sun’s  place  when  that  star  sets.  By 
this  nde,  the  star  should  rise,  in  latitude  26°  34’,  when 
the  sun  is  at  the  26th  degree  of  the  Lion,  and  should  set 
when  the  sun  quits  the  Ram.  Accordingly,  the  Bhavishya 
and  the  Brahmevaivarta  puranas  ordain  oblations  for 
Agastya  three  days  before  the  sun  reaches  the  zodiacal 
sign  Virgo;  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of 
Gaura,  as  observed  in  the  last-mentioned  purana,  perform 
this  ceremony  three  days  earlier. 

In  regard  to  the  passages  above  quoted,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  rule,  stated  in  the  Bhaswati,  implies 
the  distance  of  three  signs,  from  the  beginning  of  Aries,  to 


•In  tluu(]cc'inial  j)nrt'». 
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Agastya,  and  supposes  the  star  to  become  visible  when 
distant  one  sign  from  the  sun.  But  the  rule  delivered 
in  the  Graha  laghava  places  the  star  at  the  distance  of 
88'’  from  the  beginning  of  Misha,  and  supposes  it  visible 
in  the  right  sphere,  when  10’  distant  from  the  sim.  Ac- 
cording to  the  quotation  from  ParAsara,  the  right  ascen- 
sion of  the  star  must  have  been,  in  his  time,  not  less  than 
100°  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  Misha;  and  the  star, 
rising  cosmically,  became  visible  in  the  oblique  sphere,  at 
the  distance  of  60°  from  the  sun ; and  disappeared,  setting 
acronychally,  when  within  that  distance.  Making  allow- 
ance, therefore,  for  the  star’s  proper  motion,  and  change  of 
declination  and  right  ascension,  it  remains  probable,  that 
ParAsara’s  rule  was  framed  for  the  nortli  of  India,  at  a 
period  when  the  solstitial  points  were,  as  stated  by  that 
author,  in  the  middle  of  Aslisha  and  beginning  of  Dha- 
nishi’ha.* 

I have  purposely  reserved  for  separate  consideration  the 
seven  Rhhis,  who  give  name  to  seven  stars  in  Ursa  major ; 
not  only  because  their  positions  are  not  stated  by  Brah- 
MEGUPTA,  Bhascara,  and  the  Shrya  siddhanta,  but  also 
because  the  authors,  who  give  their  positions,  ascribe  to 
them  a particular  motion,  or  variation  of  longitude,  different 
from  other  stars,  and  apparently  unconnected  with  tlie  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes. 

VarAha  Mill  IRA  has  a chapter  in  the  Varahi  sanhita 
expressly  on  the  subject  of  this  supposed  motion  of  the 
llishis.  He  begins  by  announcing  the  intention  of  stating 
their  revolution  conformably  with  the  doctrine  of  VrYddha 
Garga,  and  proceeds  as  follows:  ‘When  king  Yu- 
dhisht’hira  ruled  the  earth,  the  Munis  were  in  Magha, 
and  the  period  of  the  era  of  that  king  is  2526  years.  They 

■ As.  Rp».,  vnl.  ii.  p.  .3M. 
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remain  for  a hundred  years  in  each  astcrism,  being  con- 
nected with  that  particular  nacshatra,  to  which,  when  it 
rises  in  the  east,  the  line  of  their  rising  is  directed.’* 

Tlie  commentator,  BHAffoTPALA,  supports  the  text  of 
his  author  by  quotations  from  VrYddha  Garga  and 
Casyapa.  ‘ At  the  junction  of  the  Cali  and  Dwapara 
ages,’  says  Garga,  ‘ the  virtuous  sages,  who  delight  in 
protecting  the  people,  stood  at  the  asterism,  over  which 
the  Pitrls  preside.’  That  is  at  Magha.  ‘ The  mighty 
sages,’  says  Casyapa,  ‘ abide  during  a hundred  years 
in  each  asterLsm,  attended  by  the  virtuous  ArundhatI.’ 
The  author  next  states  the  relative  situation  of  the  seven 
Rhhis,  with  ArundhatI  near  her  husband  VAsisnf’HA; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  devoted  to  astrology. 

The  revolution  of  the  seven  Rhhis,  and  its  periods,  are 
noticed  in  purahas.  'The  following  passage  is  from  the 
Sri  Rhagavata.f 

‘ From  your  birth  (Paricshit  is  addressed  by  Suca) 
to  the  inauguration  ofNANDA,  1115  years  will  elapse. 


1 


According  to  8 different  reading  noticed  by  the  commentator,  the 
concluding  hemistich  signihcs  “ they  constantly  rise  in  the  north-east  ■ 
together  with  AaoNnHATf.” 


t Book  xii.  c.  2. 
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‘ Of  the  seven  RhMs,  two  are  first  perceived,  rising  in 
the  sky  ; and  the  asterism,  which  is  observed  to  be  at  night 
even  with  the  middle  of  those  two  stars,  is  that,  with  which 
the  Rhhis  are  united,  and  they  remain  so  during  a hundred 
years  of  men.  In  your  time,  and  at  this  moment,  they  are 
situated  in  Magha. 

‘ When  the  splendour  of  Vishnu,  named  CrTshna, 
departed  for  heaven,  then  did  the  Cali  age,  during  which 
men  delight  in  sin,  invade  the  world.  So  long  as  he  con- 
tinued to  touch  the  earth  with  his  holy  feet,  so  long  the 
Cali  age  was  unable  to  subdue  the  world. 

‘ When  the  seven  Rishis  were  in  Magha,  the  Cali  age 
comprising  1200  [divine]  years*  began ; and  when,  from 
Magha,  they  shall  reach  PurvashoAha,  then  will  this  Cali 
age  attain  its  growth  under  Nanda  and  his  successors.’ 

The  commentator  SrIohara  swam!  remarks,  that  the 
constellation,  consisting  of  seven  stars,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
wheeled  carnage.  MarIchi,  he  observes,  is  at  the  extre- 
mity; and  next  to  him,  VAsisnf’HA  in  the  arched  part  of 
the  yoke;  and  beyond  him  Angiras:  next  to  whom  are 
four  stars  in  a quadrangle  : Atri  at  the  north-east  comer; 
south  of  him  Pulastya  ; next  to  whom  is  Pulah  a ; and 
Cratu  is  north  of  the  last.  Such  being  their  relative 
position,  the  two  stars,  which  rise  first,  are  Pulah  a and 
Cratu  ; and  whichever  asterism  is  in  a line  south  from 
the  middle  of  those  stars,  is  that  with  which  the  seven 
Rishis  are  united  ; and  they  so  remain  for  100  years. 

A similar  passage  is  found  in  the  VishAu  purana,f  and 
a similar  exposition  of  it  is  given  by  the  commentator  Rat- 
naoarbha:  but  the  period,  there  stated  to  elapse  be- 
tween the  birth  of  Paricshit  and  the  inauguration  of 
Nanda,  is  1016  years  only. 


• 432,000  common  year*.  t Part  4*  ch.  xxiii.  v.  32,  &c. 
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Tlie  Matsya  purana  contains  a passage  to  the  like 
effect ; but  allows  1050  years  from  the  birth  of  Paricbhit 
to  the  inauguration  of  MahApadma  ; and  tlie  seven 
Rishis  are  stated  as  being  in  a line  with  the  constellation 
sacred  to  fire  (that  is  CriUica),  836  years  later,  in  the 
time  of  the  Andhra  kings. 

In  the  Bruhme  siddhanta  of  SAcalya,  denominated 
from  its  reputed  author  Sacalya  sankita,  the  supposed 
motion  of  tlie  seven  Rishis  is  thus  noticed : * ‘ At  the 
commencement  of  the  yuga,  Cratu  was  near  the  star 
sacred  to  Vishnu  (Sravana),  at  the  beginning  of  the  aste- 
rism.  Tliree  degrees  east  of  him,  was  Pulaha;  and 
PuLASTYA,  at  ten  degrees  from  this;  Atei  followed  at 
tliree  degrees  from  the  last;  and  Angibas,  at  eight  de- 
grees from  him  ; next  came  VASisnt’HA,  at  the  distance 
of  seven  d^rees;  and  lastly,  MabIchi  at  ten.  Their 
motion  is  eight  liptas  (minutes)  in  a year.  Their  distances 
from  the  ecliptic,  north,  were  respectively  65°,  50°,  50°,  66°, 
57°,  60°,  and  60°.  For,  moving  in  the  north  into  different 
positbns,the  sages  employ  2700  years  in  revolving  through 
the  assemblage  of  asterisms ; and  hence  their  positions 
may  be  easily  known  at  any  particular  time.’ 

Lalla,  cited  by  MunISwara  in  his  gloss  on  the  Siri- 
mani,  says,  ‘ If  the  number  of  years  of  the  Cali  age,  less 
fourteen,  be  divided  by  100,  the  quotient,  as  the  wise  de- 
clare, shows  the  asterisms  traversed  by  MabIchi  and 
other  celestial  sages,  beginning  from  the  asterism  of  Pi- 
ranesi (BrahmA).’ 

Here  Lalla  is  generally  understood  to  mean  R6him, 
which  is  sacred  to  PbajApati  (or  BrahmA).  But  Mu- 
n'iswaua  has  remarked,  in  another  place,  that  Lalla 
may  intend  Abhijit,  which  is  sacred  to  Vidhi  or  BrahmA  ; 


• Prainn  2.  cli.  ii. 
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and  consequently  may  mean  Sravam,  of  which  Abhijit 
forms  a part:  and  thus  Lalla  and  Sacalya  may  be  re- 
conciled. 

Most  of  the  commentators  on  the  Surya  siddhanta  and 
Siromani  are  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  seven  Rishis. 
But  NrTsinha,  in  \i\svartica  to  the  Vasana  hhushya,  or 
gloss  on  the  Sirbmani,  quotes  and  expounds  the  Sacalya 
sanhita,  and  rejects  VarAha’s  rule  of  computation,  as 
disagreeing  with  ^>«rano.».  MunIswara,  in  his  commen- 
tary on  the  Sirbrnani,  cites  some  of  the  passages  above 
noticed,  and  remarks,  that  BhAscara  has  omitted  this 
topic  on  account  of  contradictory  opinions  concerning  it, 
and  because  it  is  of  no  great  use. 

The  same  author,  in  his  own  compilation  entitled  Sid- 
dhanta sarvabkauma,  has  entered  more  fully  into  this  sub- 
ject. He  observes,  that  the  seven  Rhhis  are  not,  like 
other  stars,  attached  by  spikes  to  the  sohd  ring  of  the 
ecliptic,  but  revolve  in  small  circles  round  the  northern 
pole  of  the  ecliptic,  moving  by  their  own  power  in  the  ethe- 
rial  sphere  above  Saturn,  but  below  the  sphere  of  the  stars. 
He  places  the  Rishis  in  the  same  relative  positions,  which 
SAcalya  had  assigned  to  them  ; states  in  other  terms  the 
same  distances  from  the  ecliptic,  and  the  same  annual 
motion  ; and  directs  their  place  to  be  computed  by  deduct- 
ing 600  from  the  years  of  the  Cali  age,  doubling  the  re- 
mainder and  dividing  by  fifteen  : the  quotient,  in  degrees, 
is  divided  by  30,  to  I'educe  it  into  signs.  Mun'iswara 
supports  this  mode  of  calculation  on  the  authority  of  Sa- 
calya,againstVARAnA  MiHiRA  and  Lalla  ; and  affirms, 
that  it  agrees  with  the  phenomena,  as  observable  at  the 
period  of  his  compilation.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  a 
correction  of  SAcalya’s  rule. 

CamalAcara,  in  the  Tatwavivcca,  notices  the  opinion 
delivered  in  the  Siddhanta  sarvabhauma ; but  observes. 
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that  no  such  motion  of  the  stars  is  perceptible.  Remark- 
ing, liowever,  that  the  authority  of  the  puranas  and  san- 
hitas,  which  affirm  their  revolution,  is  incontrovertible,  he 
reconciles  faith  and  experience  by  saying,  that  the  stars 
themselves  are  fixed ; but  the  seven  Rishis  are  invisible 
deities,  who  perform  the  stated  revolution  in  the  pieriod 
specified. 

If  Cam alacara’s  notion  be  adopted,  no  difficulty 
remains:  yet  it  can  hardly  be  supjxiscd,  that  Va  rah  a 
.MiHiRA  and  Lalla  intended  to  describe  revolutions  of 
invisible  beings.  If  then  it  be  allowed,  that  they  have 
attributed  to  the  stars  themselves  an  imaginary  revolution 
grounded  on  an  erroneous  theory,  a probable  inference 
may  be  thence  drawn  as  to  the  period  when  those  authors 
lived,  provided  one  position  be  conceded  ; namely,  that 
tile  rules,  stated  by  them,  gave  a result  not  grossly  wrong 
at  the  respective  periods  when  they  wrote.  Indeed  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed,  that  authors,  who,  like  the  cele- 
brated astronomers  in  question,  were  not  mere  compilers 
and  transcribers,  should  have  exhibited  rules  of  compu- 
tation, which  did  not  approach  to  the  truth,  at  the  very 
period  when  they  were  proposed. 

If  tliis  reasoning  be  admitted,  it  would  follow,  that 
Var.^ha  MIHIRA  composed  the  Varahi  sanhita  about 
2800  years  after  the  period  assigned  by  him  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Yo DHisiit’HiRA,  or  near  the 
close  of  the  third  century  after  the  expiration  ofYuDHiSH- 
t’ii  i r a’s  era  as  defined  by  him.  For  the  circle  of  declina- 
tion passing  between  Cratu  and  Pula  ha  (the  two  first  of 
the  seven  Rishis),  and  cutting  the  ecliptic  only  2°  short  of 
the  beginning  of  Magha,  was  the  solstitial  colure,  when 
the  equinox  was  near  the  beginning  of  Crittica ; and  such 
proliably  was  the  reason  of  that  line  being  noticed  by 
ancient  Hindu  astronomers.  It  agrees  with  the  solstitial 
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colure  on  the  sphere  of  Eudoxls,  as  described  by  Hip- 
PARCHCS.*  A similar  circle  of  declination,  passing  between 
the  same  stars,  intersected  the  ecliptic  at  the  beginning  of 
Magha  when  the  solstitial  colure  was  at  the  middle  of 
Aslesha;  and  a like  circle  passed  through  the  next  asterism, 
when  the  equinox  corresponded  with  the  first  point  of 
Mesha.  An  astronomer  of  that  period,  if  he  were  apprised 
of  the  position  assigned  to  the  same  stars  by  Gakoa,  re- 
puted to  have  been  the  priest  of  CkTshna  and  the  Pun^us, 
might  conclude  with  Varaha  mihira,  that  one  revolution 
had  been  completed,  and  that  the  stars  had  passed  through 
one  nacs/tatra  of  the  second  revolution.  In  corroboration 
of  this  inference  respecting  the  age  of  VarAha  mihira’s 
astrological  treatise,  it  may  be  added,  that  he  is  cited  by 
name  in  the  Pancha  tantra,  the  original  of  the  fables  of 
Pi7/)rty,  which  were  translated  for  NOshIrvAn  more  than 
1200  years  ago.f 

The  theory  being  wholly  unfounded,  VarAh a mihira’s 
mle  of  computation  soon  ceased  to  agree  with  the  pheno- 
mena, and  other  rules  have  been  successively  introduced 
by  different  atithors,  as  Lalla,  SAcalya,  and  lastly, 


• “ Hipparchus  tells  us,  that  Eudoxus  drew  the  colure  of  the  sol- 
stices, through  the  middle  of  the  Great  Bear ; and  the  middle  of 
Cancer ; and  the  neck  of  Hydrus ; and  the  star  between  the  poop 
and  mast  of  Argo;  and  the  tail  of  the  South  Fish;  and  through  the 
middle  of  Capricorn,  and  of  Sagitta ; and  through  the  neck  and 
right  wing  of  the  Swan  ; and  the  left  band  of  Cepbeus;  and  that  he 
drew  the  equinoctial  colure  through  the  left-hand  of  Arctophylaz ; 
and  along  the  middle  of  his  body;  and  cross  the  middle  of  Chelae; 
and  through  the  right-hand  and  fore-knee  of  the  Centaur;  and 
through  the  flexure  of  Eridanus  and  head  of  Cetus  ; and  the  back  of 
Ariesacross,  and  through  the  head  and  right-hand  ofPcrscus.”  Sirl. 
Newton’s  Chnmology,  § 29.  Hipparch.  ad  Phamom.  in  Petavh 
franuloffia,  p. 207, 208.  Baim.y,  Astr.  Anc.f.  506.  Costard,  p.  136. 

t Preface  to  the  SansrrU  edition  of  the  Hildpadein,  p.  xi.  [page 
173  of  the  present  volume.] 
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MunIswara  ; whose  rule,  devised  less  than  two  hundred 
years  ago,  does  not  yet  grossly  betray  its  insufficiency. 

This  pretended  revolution  of  the  stars  of  Ursa  Major  is 
connected  with  two  remarkable  epochas  in  Indian  chrono- 
logy ; the  commencement  of  the  Cali  yuga,  or  sinful  age, 
in  the  reign  of  YuDHisnf’HiBA ; and  its  prevalence,  on 
the  failure  of  the  succession  of  Cshatriya  princes,  and 
establishment  of  a different  dynasty,  1015  years  after  the 
birth  of  Paricshit,  according  to  the  Vishnu  pur at'ia  ; or 
1113  years,  according  to  the  Bhagavata ; but  1498  years, 
if  a correction,  which  has  been  proposed  by  SrIdhara 
swAmI  and  some  other  commentators,  be  admitted.  This 
subject  has  been  already  noticed  by  Capt.  Wilford  in  his 
Essay  on  VicramAditya;*  and  it  is,  therefore,  unne- 
cessary to  enlarge  upon  it  in  this  place. 

It  has  been  noticed,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  present 
essay,  that  the  principal  star  of  each  nacshatra,  is  denomi- 
nated Yogatara.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to 
caution  the  reader  against  confounding  these  y6ga  stars 
with  the  ySgas,  of  which  a list  is  inserted  in  Sir  William 
Jones’s  Treatise  on  the  Indian  Zodiac.f  They  are  men- 
tioned by  him  as  divisions  of  the  ecliptic : but  it  will  pre- 
sently appear,  that  they  cannot  in  strictness  be  so  denomi- 
nated. Their  principal  purpose  regards  astrology;  but 
they  arc  also  employed  in  regulating  certain  moveable 
feasts ; and  they  are  of  such  frequent  use,  that  every  Indian 
almanac  contains  a column  specifying  the  y6ga  for  each 
day,  with  the  hour  of  its  termination. 

The  y6ga  is  nothing  else  than  a mode  of  indicating  the 
sum  of  the  longitudes  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  rule  for 
its  computation,  as  given  in  the  Surya  siddhanta,  Bhas- 
wati,  and  Graha  laghava,  directs,  that  the  longitude  of  the 


• As.  Rci-.,  vol,  ix.  p,  117,  &<■.  t As.  Ucs.,  vol.  ii.  p.  302. 
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sun  be  added  to  the  longitude  of  the  moon ; and  the  sum, 
retiiiced  to  minutes,  is  to  be  divided  by  800  (the  number  of 
minutes  in  13°  20^):  the  quotient  exhibits  the  elapsed  yogas, 
counted  from  Vis/icumbha.*  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
the  yogas  are  twenty-seven  divisions  of  360°  of  a great 
circle,  measured  upon  the  ecliptic.  But,  if  they  be  repre- 
sented on  a circle,  it  must  be  a moveable  one  in  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic. 

Astrologers  also  reckon  twenty-eight  ySgas,  which  cor- 
respond to  the  twenty-eight  naeshatras  or  divisions  of  the 
moon’s  path;  varying,  however,  according  to  the  day  of 
the  week.  As  the  Indian  almanacs  sometimes  appropriate 
a column  to  the  moon’s  yoga  for  each  day,  I shall  insert  in 
a note  a list  of  these  yogas,  with  the  rule  by  which  they  are 
determined.+ 


• 1.  yisheumbha.  2.  PrUi.  3.  Ayu.ihnuit.  -1.  Smthhagyn.  5. 
bhana.  %.  Atigohda.  T.Sucarnum.  Dbrtli.  9.  Siltt.  10.  GahSa. 
II.  VrXddhi.  12.  Dhruva.  13.  Vyaghdia,  14.  Hershafta.  15.  Vajra. 
IG.  Siddhi.  17.  Vyatipala,  18.  P'ar'tyas.  19.  Parigha,  20.  kiva. 
21.  Siddha.  22.  Sadhya.  23.  &ubha.  24.  Sucla,  25.  Brahman.  26. 
Aindra.  27.  yaidhrtti. 

t I . Ananda.  2.  Caladanda.  3.  DhUmra.  4.  Prnjapati.  5.  Saumya. 
6.  Dhtcanctha.  7.  Dhwaja.  8.  irtvaisa.  9.  yajra.  10.  Mudgara. 

Ch'hatra.  \2.  Maitra.  \Z.  Manasn.  M.  Pndma.  \S,  Lambttta. 
16.  Utpita.  17.  AMlyu.  18.  Cdna.  19.  Siddhi,  20.  .ittbha.  21. 
Amrtla.  22.  Musula.  23.  Oada.  24,  Maianga.  25.  Rdeshasa.  26. 
Chara.  27.  Sthira.  28.  Prnvardha. 

The  foregoing  list  is  extracted  from  the  Rainamdia  of  SbIpati. 
He  adds  the  role  by  which  the  yogas  are  regulated.  On  a Sunday,  the 
naeshatras  answer  to  the  yogas,  in  their  natural  order ; viz.  Aswini  to 
Ananda,  Bharaht  to  Calandahila,  &c.  But,  on  a Monday,  the  first  yoga 
{AiMndn)  corresponds  to  Mrtgaiiras,  the  second  to  Ardra,  and  so 
forth.  On  a Tuesday,  the  naeshatra,  which  answers  to  the  first  yoga, 
is  Ailesha;  on  Wednesday,  Hasta;  on  Thursday,  Anuradha;  on 
Friday,  VtlarashdUiia ; and  on  Saturday,  iaiabhisha. 

Alinunacs  usually  contain  another  set  of  astrological  divisions  of 
the  lunar  moiitli,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  explain.  They  are  dc- 
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Another  topic,  relative  to  the  zodiac,  and  connected 
with  astrology,  remains  to  be  noticed.  I allude  to  the 
Dreshcarias  answering  to  the  Decani  of  European  astrolo- 
gers. The  Hindus,  like  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians, 
from  whom  that  vain  science  passed  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  divide  each  sign  into  three  parts,  and  allot  to 
every  such  part  a regent  exercising  planetary  influence 
under  the  particular  planet  whom  he  there  represents. 

The  description  of  the  thirty-six  Drcshcanas  is  given 
towards  the  close  of  Vakaha  mihira’s  treatise  on  the 
casting  of  nativities,  entitled  Vrihat  jataca.  It  is  here 
translated  conformably  with  the  gloss  of  BnAffbTPALA  : 
omitting,  however,  some  variations  in  the  reading  of  the 
text,  which  are  noticed  by  him ; but  which  can  be  of  no 
use,  unless  occasion  should  arise  for  reference  to  them  in 
comparing  the  description  of  the  drcshcanas  with  some 
amulet  or  ancient  monument  in  which  the  Decani  may  be 
supposeil  to  be  figured.  Even  for  that  purpose,  the  follow- 
ing description  will  probably  suffice. 

1.  [Mars]  A man  with  led  eyes,  girt  round  the  waist 


nominated  Carana;  and  conaiat  of  seven  variable  and  four  invariable, 
iu)  in  the  subjoined  list: 


Variable  Caranns. 

1.  Bava. 

2.  Bdlava. 

3.  Caulava. 

4.  Taitila. 

5.  Gara, 
fi.  Van'ij. 

7.  Visht'i. 


Invariable  CaraAas. 

1.  ^aeuni. 

2.  Cbatushpad. 

3.  NAga. 

4.  Cintughna. 


They  answer  successively  to  half  ntit'hi  or  lunar  day;  Cintughna 
being  always  assigned  to  the  first  half  of  the  first  lit' hi ; and  the 
variable  caranas  afterwards  succeeding  each  other  regularly,  through 
eight  repetitions;  they  arc  followed  by  the  thriH!  remaining  invariable 
mrnAnr,  which  conclude  the  month;  Chattuhphd  and  Naga  apper- 
taining to  /f»uii'a.t^d  or  the  new  moon,  and  iaciini  being  appropriated 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  preceding  lil'hi. 
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with  a white  cloth,  of  a black  complexion,  as  formidable  as 
able  to  protect,  holds  a raised  battle-axe. 

2.  [The  Sun]  A female,  clad  in  red  apparel,  with  her 
mind  fixed  on  wearing  ornaments,  having  a mare’s  head, 
and  a belly  like  a jar,  thirsty  and  resting  on  one  foot,  is 
exhibited  by  Yavana  as  the  figure  of  Areshcatta  in 
the  middle  of  Meska.* 

3.  [Jupitek]  a fierce  and  wrathful  man,  conversant 
with  arts,  of  a tawny  complexion,  solicitous  of  action,  but 
unsteady  in  his  resolves ; holds  in  his  hands  a raised  stick, 
and  wears  red  clothes.  He  is  the  third  in  the  tripatite  divi- 
sion of  Meska. 

4.  [Venus]  A woman  with  hair  clipped  and  curled,  a 
body  shaped  like  ajar,  her  clothes  burnt,  herself  thirsty, 
disposed  to  eat,  and  fond  of  ornaments : such  is  the  figure 
of  the  first  in  Vushabha.' 

5.  [Mercury]  A man  with  the  head  of  a goat,  and  a 
shoulder  like  a bull,  clothed  in  dirty  apparel,  skilful  in 
regard  to  the  plough  and  the  cart,  acquainted  with  field, 
grain,  house,  and  kine,  conversant  with  arts ; and  in  dis- 
position, voracious. 

6.  [Saturn]  A man  with  a body  vast  as  an  elephant’s, 
and  feet  great  as  a Sarabka’s,f  with  white  teeth  and  a 
tawny  body,  his  mind  busied  upon  the  wool  of  wild  sheep, 
occupies  the  extremity  of  the  sign  Taurus. 

7.  [Mercury]  Such  as  are  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject, declare  the  first  in  the  tripartite  partition  of  the  third 
sign,  to  be  a woman  fond  of  working  with  the  needle, 
beautiful,  delighting  in  ornaments,  childless,  amorous,  and 
with  her  arms  elevated. 


* “ Mcshtimadhyi  drfshcafmriiparn  yavaiwpadishtam.”  Bhattot- 
PALA  cxpnumlA  this  “ declared  by  Ya vanaCiiarva,”  “ Vavnna- 
charynih  cnt'hitam." 

t A monster  with  eight  legs,  who  destroys  elephants. 
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8.  [Venus]  In  the  middle  of  the  sign  Gemini  is  a man, 
with  the  face  of  a garuaa,*  standing  in  a grove : he  is  an 
archer  clad  in  armour,  and  holds  a bow  ; he  meditates  on 
sport,  his  children,  ornaments,  and  wealth. 

9.  [Saturn]  At  the  end  of  the  sign  Gemini  is  a man 
decorated  with  ornaments,  having  as  many  gems  as  the 
ocean  contains;  clad  in  armour  and  furnished  with  bow 
and  quiver ; skilled  in  dance,  music,  and  song,  and  prac- 
tising poetry. 

10.  [ The  Moon]  The  wise  declare  the  first  in  Cancer 
to  be  an  animal  with  the  body  of  an  elephant,  the  feet  of  a 
Sarabha,  a boar’s  head  and  horse’s  neck,  standing  in  a 
grove  under  a sandal-wood  tree,'!'  <uid  upholding  leaves, 
root,  and  fruit. 

1 1 . [M  A Rs]  In  the  middle  of  the  sign  Cancer,  a woman,  in 
prime  of  youth,  with  blossoms  of  lotus  on  her  head,  attended 
by  a serpent,  cries  while  standing  in  a forest,  resting  against 
the  branch  of  a palasa%  tree. 

12.  [Jupiter]  Last  in  Cancer  is  a man  with  his  head 
inclined  ; he  is  decorated  with  golden  ornaments,  and,  em- 
barking on  a vessel  and  encompassed  by  serpents  [twined 
round  him,]  he  traverses  the  ocean  to  seek  ornaments  for 
his  wife. 

13.  [The  Sun]  A vulture  and  shakal  stand  on  a cotton 
tree:§  a dog  is  near:  and  a man,  in  a squalid  dress,  laments 
for  his  father  and  mother.  This  representation  is  pronounced 
to  be  the  first  of  the  Lion. 

14.  [Jupiter]  A man  formed  like  a horse,  bearing  on 
his  head  a garland  of  yellowish  white  flowers,  wears  a leather 
dress:  unconquered  like  a lion;  armed  with  a bow,  and 

• An  eagle:  or  else  a gigantic  crane.  Perhaps  a vulture. 

t Sant.vlum  album  sive  Siriiim  myrtifolium. 

} Butea  frondosn.  § Bombax  heptaphyllnm. 
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distinguished  by  a hooked  nose;  he  is  placed  in  the  middle 
of  Leo. 

15.  [Mars]  The  third  in  the  tripai'tite  division  of  Leo, 
is  a man  having  the  head  of  a bear,  witli  a long  beard  and 
curled  hair ; in  disposition  similar  to  an  ape ; and  holding 
a staff,  fruits,  and  flesh. 

16.  [Mercury]  A damsel,  bearing  a jar  filled  with 
blossoms,  (her  person  clothed  in  apparel  soiled  with  dirt,) 
solicitous  for  the  union  of  dress  with  opulence,  is  going 
towards  the  family  of  her  spiritual  parent : such  is  the  first 
of  Virgo. 

17.  [Saturn]  A man  of  a dark  complexion,  with  a 
cloth  on  his  head,  holds  a pen,  and  is  casting  up  accounts 
of  receipts  and  disbursements : he  bears  a large  bow,  and 
his  body  is  covered  with  hair : he  is  placed  in  the  middl 
of  the  sign. 

18.  [Venus]  A woman  of  a fair  complexion,  dressed  in 
bleached  silk,  tall,  holding  in  her  hand  ajar  and  ladle ; is 
devoutly  going  towards  a temple  of  the  gods.  The  wise 
pronounce  this  to  be  the  last  of  Virgo. 

19.  [Venus]  A man  is  proceeding  along  the  middle  of 
a highway ; holding  a balance,  and  having  weights  in  his 
hand ; he  is  skilled  in  measuring  and  meting,  and  meditates 
on  commodities  and  their  prices.  The  Yavaruis  declare  this 
form  to  be  first  of  Libra.* 

20.  [Saturn]  A man  with  the  head  of  a vulture,  car- 
rying a water-pot,  is  anxious  to  proceed,  being  hungry  and 
thirsty;  in  thought,  he  visits  his  wife  and  son.  He  is 
middlemost  of  the  balance-bearer  (Libra.) 


• “ Tadritpam  vadanti  Yavandh  prafhamam  tuUiyah"  This  mi^ht 
sigjiiiy  “ Yavana  declares;”  for  the  plural  is  used  in  Sanscrit  re- 
spectfully: and  BiiAffoTPAi-A  has  before  expounded  Ynvana  as  in- 
tending Yavanaohabva  : but  a different  explanation  occurs  a little 
lower. 
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21.  [Mekcury]  a man,  in  figure  like  an  ape,  adorned 
with  gems,  bearing  a golden  quiver  and  armour,  and  carry- 
ing fruits  and  flesh,  is  scaring  deer,  in  a forest:  such  is  the 
figure  exhibited  by  the  Yavanas.* 

22.  [Mars]  A woman,  without  clothes  or  ornaments, 
comes  from  the  great  ocean,  to  the  shore  ; she  has  fallen 
from  her  place  ; round  her  feet  are  serpents  entwined  ; but 
she  is  pleasing : such  is  the  first  of  the  sign  Scorpio. 

23.  [Jupiter]  A woman,  with  a body  like  a tortoise 
and  ajar,  and  with  serpents  entwined  round  her  person;  is 
solicitous  to  prepare  local  comforts  for  her  husband.  This 
figure  the  wise  pronounce  to  be  the  middle  one  of  Scorpio. 

24.  [The  Moon]  The  last  of  the  Scorpion  is  a lion 
with  a large  and  stooping  head  resembling  that  of  a tor- 
toise ; he  guards  the  place  where  sandal-wood  grows,  ter- 
rifying dogs,  deer,  boars,  and  shakals. 

25.  [Jupiter]  An  animal  with  the  body  of  a horse 
and  head  of  a man,  holding  a large  bow,  stands  near  a 
hermitage  and  devoutly  guards  the  implements  of  sacrifice  : 
such  is  the  first  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  bow  (Sagitta- 
rius.) 

26.  [Mars]  A pleasing  female,  of  golden  complexion 
like  the  champaca,f  moderately  handsome,  sits  on  a 
throne,  distributing  marine  gems.  This  is  described  as  the 
middle  division  of  the  bow. 

27.  [The  Sun]  A man  with  a long  beard,  of  a com- 
plexion yellow  like  the  champaca,  is  sitting  on  a throne 
with  a staff  in  his  hand : he  wears  silk  raiment  and  a 
deer’s  skin : such  is  the  third  figure  of  the  ninth  sign. 

28.  [Saturn]  A man,  of  a terrible  aspect,  with  the 


•“  Ynvanair  udii/irilnh,”  which  Bhatt6tpala  expound!)  “ dcclarod 
by  the  ancient  Yavtinns,"  “ purat'utym'nnaih." 

t Michelia  Champaca. 
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body  of  a hog,  hairy,  having  tusks  like  a Macara,*  holds 
a yoke,  a net,  and  fetters.  He  is  first  of  Capricorn. 

29.  [Venus]  In  the  middle  of  Macara  is  a woman 
skilled  in  music,  with  eyes  large  like  the  petals  of  the 
lotos,  and  with  a dark  complexion.  She  seeks  various 
tilings ; she  is  decorated  with  jewels ; and  wears  metallic 
ornaments  in  her  ears. 

30.  [Mercury]  A man,  shajied  like  a Cinnara,f  clothed 
in  a woollen  cloth,  and  fiirni.shed  with  quiver,  bow,  and 
armour,  bears  on  his  shoulder  a jar  adorned  with  gems ; 
he  is  last  of  the  sign  Macara. 

31.  [The  Sun]  The  first  of  the  jar  (Aquarius)  is  a man 
with  the  head  of  a vulture,  clothed  in  silk  and  wearing  an 
antelope’s  hide  with  a woollen  cloth : his  mind  is  busied  in 
obtaining  oil,  ardent  spirits,  water,  and  food. 

32.  [Mercury]  In  a burnt  carriage,  a woman  clad  in 
soiled  apparel,  bearing  vessels  on  her  head,  is  collecting 
metals  in  a forest  containins:  cotton  trees. 

33.  [V'^ENUs]  A man  of  a dark  complexion,  with  hairy 
ears,  adorned  with  a diadem,  carries  and  transports  vases 
with  articles  of  metal,  and  with  bark,  leaves,  gum,  and 
fhiit.  He  is  last  of  Cumbha. 

34.  [Jupiter]  The  first  of  the  fish  (Pisces)  navigates 
the  sea  in  search  of  ornaments  for  his  wife  : he  has  jewels, 
and  his  hands  are  full  of  vessels  used  in  sacrifice,  together 
with  pearls,  gems,  and  shells. 

35.  [The  Moon]  A woman,  surpassing  in  complexion 
the  blossom  of  the  champaca,  ascends  a ship  with  lofty 
masts  and  flags;  and  approaches  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
accompanied  by  her  retinue.  This  is  declared  by  sages 
to  be  the  second  in  the  tripartite  division  of  Mina. 

• A 8ca  monstor.  Pcrliaps  the  Narwhal  may  he  intended. 

t A human  figure  with  the  head  of  a hor»e. 

VOL.  II.  2 n 
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36.  [Mabs]  Near  a cavern,  in  a forest,  a naked  man, 
with  serpents  entwined  round  his  body,  and  tormented  by 
robbers  and  fire,  laments.  He  is  the  last  of  the  6sh. 

Arabian  astronomers  in  like  manner  divide  each  sign  of 
the  Zodiac  into  three  parts,  denominated  Wajeh  or 

in  the  plural  Wujuh  which  severally  belong  to  the 

different  planets*  thence  called  Jiab  ul  wajeh.  The  proper 
import  of  the  term  is  face  or  countenance  ; agreeing 
with  the  Greek  vfirwxoy,  which  is  similarly  employed  in 
this  acceptation.+ 

The  near  correspondence  of  the  dreshcunas  with  the 
Decani  of  Roman  authors  and  AouxtoI  of  Grecian  writers 
will  be  evident  from  the  following  passage  of  Manilius, 
supported  by  quotations  from  other  authors,  which  I shall 
insert  on  the  faith  of  Savmaise;J  the  original  works, 
from  which  they  are  taken,  not  being  here  procurable. 

Mamlius  says§ 

Quam  partem  decimal!  dixere  Decania  pentes ; 

A numcro  nomen  poaitom  eat,  quod  partibus  aatra 
Condita  triceiiia  propria  aub  sortc  feruntur, 

Et  tribuunt  denaa  in  ae  coeuntibus  aatris, 

Inque  vicem  terria  habitantur  sidera  Signia. 

Heph.kstion  expressly  declares, 1|  that  “ each  sign  of 
the  zodiac  is  divided  into  three  Decani  comprising  ten 


* lu  the  following  order,  beginning  from  Ariea:  viz.  Mara,  the 
Sun,  Venus,  Mcrcurj',  the  Moon,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mara,  the  Sun,  &c. 

IkhwAnu'l  S(^fa. 

t ViK>,i\c\  Mathesis  seu  Astran.,  vide  infra, 
t Salmasii  Pliniana  Exercilationes,  p.  460,  &c. 
h Lib.  iv.  298— .302. 

II  K«/  fri»  » i*i»  i }i  3ivri{*<  • rjiVAt 

naiT. 
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degrees  each : the  first  division  of  Aries  is  named  Chontare; 
the  second  Chontachre,  and  the  third  Sicet.” 

Firmicus  differs  in  the  names,  and  does  not  allow  ten 
complete  degrees  to  each  Decanus.  Thus,  in  the  sign 
Aries,  the  three  first  degrees  are,  according  to  him,  unap- 
propriated ; the  five  next  belong  to  the  first  Decanus 
Asitan  ; the  next  nine  are  vacant ; and  the  four  following 
appertain  to  the  second  Decanus  Senacher ; five  degrees 
are  again  unoccupied  ; and  the  four  last  belong  to  the  third 
Decanus  Sentacher* * * § 

We  learn  from  PsF.LLUsf  that  the  several  Decani  were 
figured  with  different  attributes  and  dresses ; and,  from 
Df.mophilus  and  FirmicusJ  that  they  represent  the 
planets.  The  first  appertained  to  Mars  : the  second  to 
the  Sun  ; and  the  third  to  Venus  (the  Hindu  author  says, 
J upiter). 

This  astrological  notion  was  confessedly  received  from 
foreign  nations.  The  doctrine  seems  to  be  ascribed  by 
Firmicus  to  Nekepso,  king  of  Egypt  :§  and  Psellus 
cites  a Babylonian  author,  whom  he  calls  Teucf.r;  and 
who  is  also  noticed  by  Poh  pii  yri  us  : besides,  the  names  of 

• Sai.masii  Plin.  E,rerc.  p.  460. 

t EiVi  yet^  fv  KxruXtyjutret  Aixtcfoi  x’opci- 

, i ft'it  5rlA«Jtv»,  i 3’  n't  «AA«  Ti 

UKxxfxx,  if  u Tx  u3ri  xxi  rx  r^tiuxrx  SxxTv^t'xf  iyyXv^ti  rptf3i- 
fxt^j  xxoT^cffxtx  3itfSr  ^xriinTxt.  tx^x  ftif  tZf  t xxi  xxt 

ixitf6f  xt^iTTai  rx  fxtrix^x, 

}“  Primum  ost  is  planets  cujus  signum  cst ; secundum 

planela  sequena,  et  sic  deinceps.  Aries  est  Martis  primuin 
XfiTxxtt,  secundum  Solis,  tertium  Veneris,  juxta  seriem  errantium.” 
This  agrees  precisely  with  the  Arabian 

§ Sic  et  Nekepso,  Avgypti  justissimus  imperator,  et  astrologus 
valde  honus,  per  ipsos  Pecanos  omnia  \-itia  valctudinesquc  collegit, 
ostendens  quam  valetudinem  quis  Decanus  efliiceret,  &c. 

2 n 2 
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tlie  Decani,  stated  by  Hf.phajstion  and  Firmicus,  are 
decidedly  barbarous.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without  reason, 
that  Saumaise  and  Kircheu  sought  a derivation  of  the 
word  Decanus  itself  from  a foreign  language.  It  cannot 
be  deduced,  as  Scaligf.u  proposes,  from  the  similar  term 
for  an  inferior  officer  commanding  ten  men  ;*  since  this 
office  and  its  designation  were  first  introduced  later  than 
the  time  of  Manilivs,  by  whom  the  astrological  term  is 
employed;  and  Pokpiiyrius  expressly  affirms  that  the 
word  was  used  by  those  whom  he  denominates  ‘ an- 
cients.’+  lIuET,  not  concurring  in  either  of  the  opinions 
above-mentioned,  supposes  the  term  to  have  been  cor- 
ruptly formed  by  the  astrologers  of  Alexandria  from  the 
Greek  numeral  with  a Latin  termination.  J If  this  be  ad- 
mitted, it  still  remains  not  improbable  that  some  affinity  of 
sound,  in  the  Egyptian  or  in  the  Chaldaic  name,  may  have 
suggested  the  formation  of  this  corrupt  word. 

The  Sanscrit  name  apparently  comes  from  the  same 
source.  I do  not  suppose  it  to  be  originally  Sanscrit ; 
since,  in  that  language,  it  bears  no  etymological  signifi- 
cation. For  the  same  reason,  it  is  likely,  that  the  astro- 
logical doctrine  itself  may  be  exotic  in  India.  One  branch 
of  divination,  entitled  Tajaca,  has  been  confessedly  bor- 
rowed from  the  Arabians:  and  the  technical  terms  used  in 
it,  are,  as  I am  informed  Ijy  Hindu  astrologers,  Arabic. 
Tlic  casting  of  nativities,  though  its  practice  is  of  more 
ancient  date  in  India,  may  also  have  been  received  from 
Western  astrologers:  Egyptians, Chaldeans,  or  even  Greeks. 
If  so,  it  is  likely  that  the  Hindus  may  have  received  astro- 
nomical hints  at  the  same  time. 


• Erant  Decani  denis  militibus  propositi.  Vkof.t.  2.  8, 
; ffuKTii  anirmidl'crsiones  ud  Manitimn.  Lib.  iv.  v.  2i*H. 
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By  their  own  acknowledgment,*  they  have  cultivated 
astronomy  for  the  sake  of  astrology ; and  they  may  have 
done  so  with  the  aid  of  hints  received  from  the  same  quar- 
ter, from  which  their  astrology  is  derived.  In  the  present 
instance  VarAha  mihira  himself,  as  interpreted  by  his 
commentator,  quotes  the  Yavanas  (meaning  perhaps  Gre- 
cian authors),  in  a manner  which  indicates,  that  the  de- 
scription of  the  dreshcanas  is  borrowed  from  them. 

llie  name  of  Yavanacharya,  who  is  cited  by  BitAf- 
foTPA  I,  A,  would  not  be  alone  decisive.  He  is  frequently 
quoted  by  Hindu  astronomers : and  it  is  possible,  though 
by  no  means  certain,  that,  under  this  name,  a Grecian  or 
an  Arabian  author  may  be  intended.  To  determine  that 
point,  it  will  be  requisite  (unless  the  work  attributed  to 
him  be  recovered)  to  collect  all  the  passages,  in  which 
YavanAciiArya  is  cited  by  Sanscrit  authors;  and  to 
compare  the  doctrines  ascribed  to  him  with  those  of  the 
Grecian  and  Arabian  writers  on  astronomy.  Not  being 
prepared  for  such  a disquisition,  I shall  dismiss  this  sub- 
ject for  the  present,  without  offering  any  positive  opinion 
on  the  question,  which  has  been  here  proposed. 


• BhIscaha  c.\pressly  says,  “ By  ancient  astronomers,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  science  is  declared  to  bo  judicial  astrology;  and  that, 
indeed,  depends  on  the  influence  of  confitpirations ; and  these,  on  the 
apparent  places  of  the  planets.”— 1.  v.  6. 
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On  the  Notion  of  the.  Hindu  Astronomers  concerning 
the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes  anf/  Motions  of 
the  Planets. 


[From  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xii.  p.  209 — 250. 
Calcutta,  1810.  4to.] 


In  an  essay  on  tlie  Indian  and  Arabian  divisions  of  the 
zodiac,  inserted  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, I adverted  to  a passage  of  BhAscara,  on  tlie 
precession  of  the  eqiiinoxes,  and  intimated  an  intention  of 
further  noticing  this  subject  in  a separate  essay.*  The 
passage  which  I had  then  in  view,  occurs  in  Bhascara’s 
description  of  the  annillary  sphere.+  It  appears  to  me 
deserving  of  distinct  examination  for  the  information  which 
it  contains,  the  difficulties  which  it  presents,  and  the  va- 
riety of  topics  which  it  suggests.  I shall  here  quote  the 
original,  and  add  a verbal  translation. 


rT^un: ^‘n'ivs'n 


fT^  rfWTT^^  'n'i  ttl 


‘ The  intersection  of  the  ecliptic  and  equinoctial  circles 
is  the  Crantipata,  or  intereecting  point  of  the  sun’s  path. 


' As.  Res.,  voi.  ix.  ]).  .t.’i.'l.  (|).  350  of  the  jiicsent  volume.] 
t (Jiiltt'lhyann,  e.  fi.  v.  1"  and  IH. 
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Its  revolutions,  as  declared  on  the  authority  of  Sun  ya  {Sau- 
rSctah),  are  retrogade  three  myriads  in  a calpa.  This  is 
the  same  with  the  motion  of  the  solstice,  as  affirmed  by 
MunjAla,  and  others.  But,  according  to  their  doctrine, 
its  revolutions  are  199,  669  in  a calpa.’ 

This  is  the  very  passage  to  which  the  commentator  on 
the  Surija  siddhanta,  cited  by  Mr.  Davis,*  alludes,  where 
he  says,  ‘ the  meaning  of  BhAscara  AchArya  was  not 
that  SC  rya  [in  the  Surya  siddhanta,]  gave  30,000  as  tlie 
revolutions  of  the  places  of  the  colures,  in  a calpa  ; the 
name  he  used  being  Saura  not  Surya,  and  applied  to  some 
other  book.’ 

It  is  certainly  true,  as  here  observed  by  this  commen- 
tator, that  BhAscara’s  quotation  does  not  agree  with  the 
text  of  the  Surya  siddhanta,  which  expresses,  ‘ The  circle 
of  the  asterisms  moves  eastward  thirty  scores  in  a yuga. 
Multiplying  the  number  of  elapsed  days  by  that,  and  di- 
viding by  the  terrestrial  days,  [which  compose  the  cycle,] 
the  quantity  obtained  is  an  arc,  which,  multiplied  by  three, 
and  divided  by  ten,-]-  gives  degrees  {ansa)  termed  ayana, 
[or  the  place  of  the  colure.]  ’ 

Here  the  number  of  revolutions  is  600  in  a yuga,  an- 
swering to  600,000  in  a calpa ; and  not,  as  stated  by 
BhAscara,  30,000.  But  the  commentator’s  mode  of  re- 
conciling the  contradiction,  by  supposing  a different  book 
from  the  Surya  siddhanta  to  have  been  intended,  is  incom- 

■ Ai".  Ucs.,  voi.  ii.  jt.  ^E7.  + of  27°  to  tHl°. 
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piitible  with  BhAscara’s  own  explanation  of  his  text  in 
the  Vusana  bhushya,  containing  annotations  hy  himself  on 
his  own  treatise.  He  there  says  in  express  words,  ‘ the 
revolutions  of  the  intersecting  point  of  the  sun’s  path  are 
stated  in  the  Surya  siddhanta,  as  amounting  to  30,000  in 
a calpa.’* 

Tl 

His  commentator,  MviNiswARA,  has  therefore  recourse 
to  other  expedients  for  reconciling  the  contradiction  between 
Bhascara’s  quotation  and  the  text  of  the  Surya  sid- 
dhlinta.  Some,  he  observes,  have  proposed  to  read  niyuta 
‘ a hundred  thousand,’  for  ayuta  ‘ a myriad. ’f  Others 
have  supposed  the  calpa  to  be  a twentieth  part  only  of  the 
period  usually  so  denominated.  The  commentator  further 
suggests  the  resolution  of  the  term  ryastah,  translated 
‘ retrograde,’  into  vi  for  vinsati  ‘ twenty,’  and  astah, 
which  he  makes  to  signify  ‘ multiplied,’  and  expounds  the 
phrase,  ‘ thirty  thousand  multiplied  by  twenty.’  But,  dis- 
satisfied with  tliis  and  with  another  exposition,  hy  which 
trayam  ‘ three  ’ is  constnied  into  ‘ sixty,’  he  gives  the 


• Hhascara’s  Vdsniid  bhdshyft  on  the  astronomy  and  spherics  of  his 
Siddhanta  Ur6inoni.  This  volume  of  annotations  is  commented,  with 
the  kir6mahiy  hy  NutsiNiiA  in  the  I’dsand  t’dr/irr/,  as  proceedings  from 
the  same  writer;  and  is  expressly  acknowledj»^ed  to  be  a work  of  the 
author  of  the  text  (ns  it  actually  purports)  hy  the  scholiast  MuNfs- 
WAHA,  in  this  very  place,  w’here  he  is  endeavouring  to  support  bis 
own  interpretation  of  the  text,  a^^ainst  the  apparent  and  natural  sense 
of  a pas.-^ape  in  the  author's  notes. 

+ He  alludes  cither  to  the  Vdsnnd  cdr/icrt,  in  which  that  emenda- 
tion of  the  text  Is  actually  su^'^csted  by  the  annotator  NatsiNHA,  or 
to  some  earlier  commentary  in  which  the  same  conjectural  emendation 
may  have  been  orig'inally  proposed. 
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preference  to  an  equally  strained  interpretation,  which 
divides  the  sentence  into  two  members : ‘ its  revolutions 
are  declared  by  SOrya,  and  [according  to  a different  au- 
thority] are  retrogade  three  myriads  in  a calpa.' 

However  unsatisfactory  these  explanations  of  the  text 
may  be,  they  prove  the  concurrence  of  the  commentators 
of  both  works,  in  the  received  interpretation  of  the  obscure 
passage  of  the  Surya  siddhanta,  wliich  is  the  subject  of 
their  discussion.  That  interpretation  is  supported  by  cor- 
responding passages  of  the  S6ma  siddhanta,  Laghu  va- 
sisht'ha,  and  Sacalya  sanhita,  in  which  the  number  of  six 
hundred  revolutions  is  explicitly  stated : * as  well  as  by 
otlier  quotations,  which  clearly  demonstrate,  that  a libra- 
tion  of  the  equinoxes,  at  the  rate  of  six  hundred  in  a yaga, 
was  there  meant.  For,  in  all  the  passages  quoted,  the 
revolution,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  equinoctial  points,  consists 
in  a libration  of  them  within  the  limits  of  twenty-seven 
degrees  east,  and  as  many  west,  of  the  beginnings  of  Aries 
and  Libra : and  that  such  is  the  meaning  conveyed  in  the 
text  of  the  Surya  siddhanta,  is  distinctly  shown  by  the 


Sima  siddhdnta. 

^ rn1%  ^ Tl 

Sacalya  sanhita,  i.  286 — 291. 

3T5?J;<c|<cl y | ^TTT^rn  Tl 

Laghit  vasishi'ha  siddhanta, 

cileii  by  Ojioadiiai  aiiJ  Nrisinha,  on  the  Siirya  siddhanta. 
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commentator  cited  by  Mr.  Davis,*  as  well  as  by  the  other 
commentators  on  that  work. 

The  same  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  Parasara  siddhanta, 
as  quoted  by  MunIswara  ; and,  if  we  may  rely  on  the 
authority  of  a quotation  by  this  author  from  the  works  of 
ARYABHAffA,  it  was  also  maintained  by  that  ancient 
astronomer : but,  according  to  the  first-mentioned  treatise, 
the  number  of  librations  amounts  to  581,709,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  578,159  in  a calpa,  instead  of  600,000; 
and  ARYABHAffA  has  stated  the  limits  of  the  libration  at 
24°  instead  of  27  °.f 

Bh.ascara  himself,  adopting  the  doctrine  for  which  he 
quotes  the  authority  of  Munjala,  in  the  passage  above 
cited,  mentions  a complete  revolution  of  the  places  of  the 
colures  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  at  the  rate 

II  III  IT  1 Tl 

of  59  54  2 31  12  per  annum,  or  199,669  complete  revo- 
lutions in  a calpa.  Having  computed  upon  the  same 
principle,  the  quantity  of  the  precession  in  his  own  time 
at  oCisO  6 10  54  35  55  40  48,  he  thence,  for  the 

sake  of  facility  in  calculation,  assumes  in  his  practical  trea- 
tise, named  Caraita  cutuhala,  the  actual  precession  in 
whole  numbers  at  eleven  degrees,  and  allows  the  annual 
motion  to  be  taken  at  one  minute.  The  time  for  which  this 

• As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  267-  The  commentator  is  Nrisinua. 


AKYABiiAff A,in the ; quoted  byMuxfSwAKA.  Itisespe- 
ciallv  necessary  to  distinguish  the  particular  work  of  this  author,  to 
which  reference  is  made:  for  Brahmeoi;pta  reproaches  him  for  his 
inconsistency  in  affirming  revolutions  of  the  nodes  in  the  Ai'yash- 
iatatay  which  he  denied  in  the  Data gitnca.  It  is  therefore  probable, 
that  the  libration  of  the  equinoxes  (considered  as  nodes)  for  which  the 
first-mentioned  work  is  quoted,  may  not  be  stated  in  the  other. 

4 MunIswara,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Hirdmaki, 
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coiuputation  was  Diade,  is  the  same  with  the  epochs  of  the 
Carai'm  cutukalu;*  which  is  the  yeai- 1105  iwca,f  thirty- 
three  years  after  the  Siromaiii  was  completed. J 

Bhascara’s  authority,  supporting  that  of  MunjA.la, 
and  countenanced  by  Vishnu  chandba’s,^  has  not 
availed  with  Indian  astronomers.  Even  his  commentator 
Muniswara  rejects  the  notion  of  a complete  revolution; 
and,  in  his  own  treatise  entitled  Siddhanta  sarvabhatuna, 
asserts  the  doctrine  of  libration,  and  attempts  to  refute  the 
other  opinion,  not  indeed  by  argument,  but  in  deference  to 
the  Surya  siddhanta  and  other  authorities  to  which  it  is 
opposed.  Upon  the  same  ground,  Camalacara  in  the 
Siddhanta  tatwaviveca  says,  ‘ The  degrees  of  the  colures, 
as  stated  by  Munjala,  and  taught  in  the  Siromani,  con- 
trary to  what  is  declared  by  Abca  (SObya)  and  others, 
from  not  rightly  understanding  what  was  by  them  declared. 


• The  Graha  ldghav>a^  written  in  1442  deducts  444  from  the 

expired  years  of  the  Sdea^  and  divides  by  sixty,  reckoning  the  pre* 
cession  at  a minute  a year.  This  agrees  nearly  with  the  Caranacutu- 
hnla;  for,  if  the  same  number  (444)  be  deducted  from  the  years  expired 
(1 105  the  remainder  gives  but  one  minute  above  1 1®,  the  quan- 

tity there  assumed  by  Bhascara. 

Ramaciiandra,  who  in  the  Cdlnnirnaya  states  the  quantity  of 
precession  as  amounting  to  12®,  and  reckons  the  precession  at  a 
minute  of  a degree,  a year,  seems  also  to  have  followed  the  same 
authority,  lie  may  therefore  have  written  about  sixty  years  subse- 
quent  to  the  date  of  the  Carana  cutiihaUi ; or  ^cfi,  11G5.  This  ascer- 
tainment of  the  age  of  Ramachanoka  acharya  is  a step  towards 
investigating  the  age  of  wTiters  in  other  branches  of  science  who 
have  quoted  this  author,  or  who  are  cited  by  him.  They  are  nume- 
rous. 

t FaizI,  in  his  translation  of  Biia8cara*s  L'ddvati, 

I For  it  was  hnished  when  the  author  was  thirty-six  years  of  age ; 
and  he  was  bom  in  1036  ^dca:  as  he  informs  us. 

§ Author  of  the  f'asishVha  siddhanta^  a distinct  work  from  the 
Ijighn  vasi-ihVhn  cited  by  l)Ai>AiiHAi,  and  (under  the  title  of  /'d- 
sishVhfi  siddhanta)  by  NrIsinha. 
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must  be  rejected  by  the  wise.’  He  certainly  here  expresses 
the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  Hindu  astronomers,  which  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  a libration  of  the  places  of  the 
colures. 

Besides  Munjala  mentioned  by  BhAscara,  the  only 
other  ancient  author,  whose  name  1 find  quoted  for  a eom- 
plete  revolution  of  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  points,  is 
Vishnu  CHANDRA,  from  whose  works  a passage  is  cited 
by  PrTt’h0dacaswAm5,  declaratory  of  a solstitial  yvga, 
or  period  of  the  ayana.  The  text  is  corrupt  in  resjiect  of 
the  lowest  digits  of  the  number ; and,  having  found  no 
other  quotation  of  it,  I shall  not  attempt  to  state  the  period 
from  a conjectural  emendation  of  this  passage. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  some  of  the  ancient 
writers  on  astronomy  have  not  admitted  a periodical  motion 
of  the  equinoxes.  This  is  adverted  to  by  Bhascara  him- 
self,* who  instances  Brahmegupta.  Thereason  of  that 
omission  or  denial  is  supposed  by  BnAscARAf  to  have 
been  the  inconsiderable  quantity  of  the  deviation  or  preces- 
sion, not  then  remarkable,  and  consequently  unheeded  by 
Brahmegupta;  since  whose  time  it  is  become  sensible, 
and  therefore  it  is  now  taken  into  account. ;{:  Bhascara 
next  inquires  ‘ why  Brahmegupta  and  the  rest  did  not 


* In  the  Vasani  bhanhya.  t Ibid. 

‘ Why  has  it  not  been  stated  by  BaAiiMencpTA  and  other  skilful 
astronomers?  It  was  not  perceived  by  them,  because  it  was  then  in- 
considerable. But  it  is  perceived  by  the  moderns,  because  it  is  now 
considerable.  Accordingly  it  is  concluded,  that  there  is  motion,  [of 
the  solstice.’]  Bhascaka  in  the  I'asnna  blinshyn. 
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nevertheless  state  it  on  the  strength  of  authority,  since  it 
had  been  declared  in  the  Saura  siddhanta;  in  like  manner 
as  the  numbers  of  revolutions,  the  periphery  of  epicycles, 
&c.?** 

He  replies : ‘ In  mathematical  science  holy  tradition  is 
authority,  so  far  only  as  it  agrees  with  demonstration.’ 
He  goes  on  to  say,  ‘ Such  motion,  as  results  from  the 
assigned  revolutions,  by  which,  places  being  calculated  agree 
with  those  w’hich  are  observed,  must  be  admitted,  whether 
taught  by  a holy  sage  or  by  a temporal  teacher.  If  then 
the  same  places  are  deducible  from  other  revolutions, 
which  of  the  assigned  motions  is  the  true  one  ? The  an- 
swer  is,  whichever  agrees  with  present  observation  must 
be  admitted.  But,  if  in  process  of  time,  the  difl’erence 
become  great,  then  men  of  genius,  like  Braiimegupta, 
will  arise,  who  will  acknowledge  such  motions  as  agree 
with  present  observation,  and  compose  books  (sdxtras) 
conformable  thereto.  Accordingly  this  mathematical  science 
has  no  end  in  eternal  time.’ 

But  Brahmegupta’s  commentator,  expounding  a pas- 
sage of  this  author,+  which  he  considers  to  be  levelled 
against  those  who  affirmed  a periodical  revolution  of  the 
solstitial  points,  and  which  does  deny  such  a revolution, 
and  declares  the  solstice  to  be  invariable,  because  the 
longest  day  and  shortest  night  occur  constantly  at  the  end 
of  Mit'huna  or  Gemini,  adverts,  in  the  course  of  his  expo- 
sition of  the  text,  to  passages  which  place  the  southern  and 
northern  solstice  respectively  in  the  middle  of  Aslesha,  and 
beginning  of  Dhanis/it’ha,  and  proceeds  to  remark  ‘ this 

t Cti.  ii. 
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only  proves  a shilling  of  the  solstice,  not  numerous  revo- 
lutions of  it  through  the  ecliptic.’  His  notion  appears 
then  to  have  been,  that  his  author  was  aware  of  the  fact  of 
a change  in  the  positions  of  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial 
points,  but  did  not  admit  the  inference  that  the  motion  must 
be  periodical. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  appears,  that  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  astronomers,  as  Braiimegupta,  have 
been  silent  on  the  subject  of  a change  in  the  places  of  the 
colures,  or  have  denied  their  regular  periodical  motion. 
That  others,  as  Munjala  and  BhAscara  (we  may  add 
Vishnu  ciiandra)  have  asserted  a periodical  revolution 
of  the  places  of  the  colures.  But  that  the  greater  number 
of  celebrated  writers,  and  all  the  modem  Hindu  astrono- 
mers, have  affirmed  a libration  of  the  equinoctial  points. 

The  earliest  known  author  who  is  cited  for  the  support 
of  this  doctrine,  as  far  as  present  research  has  gone,  is 
ARYAitHAffA,  who  is  undoubtedly  more  ancient  than 
Bh  a II M EC  u HT  A ; for  he  is  repeatedly  quoted  in  the  Brahme 
sp’huta  siddhanta  which  is  ascribed  to  Brahmf.cupta, 
and  which  there  is  every  reason  to  consider  genuine,  since 
the  text  of  the  book  accords  with  the  quotations  from  that 
celebrated  astronomer  to  be  found  in  treatises  of  various 
dates. 

I purposely  omit  in  this  place  the  Surya  siddhanta, 
S6ma,  Sar.ahja,  Vasish't'ha  and  Parasara,  because  their 
authenticity  and  age  are  subjects  of  question  or  of  contro- 
versy. 

Relying  then  upon  the  quotation  from  the  work  of  Arya- 
B II ATT' A,  and  on  the  tendency  of  Bii.ascara’s  observa- 
tions both  in  his  text  and  notes,  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
the  notion  of  a libration  of  the  equinoxes  is  of  some  anti- 
quity in  India:  since  Br aiimecupta,  by  whom  Arya- 
BHAffA  is  repeatedly  mentioned,  is  either  author  or 
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republisher  of  an  astronomical  system  which  was  copied  by 
Bhascara  in  1150  a.d.,  but  which  is  adapted  to  a much 
earlier  age. 

The  doctrine  in  question  found  advocates  fonnerly  among 
the  astronomers  of  Europe  and  of  Arabia.  Arzael,  a 
Spaniard,  and  a mathematician  of  the  eleventh  century,* 
author  of  a treatise,  entitled  observations  on  the  obliquity 
of  the  zodiac,  affirmed  a libration  or  trepidation  in  longi- 
tude within  the  limits  of  10’  E.  and  W.  at  the  rate  of 
a degree  in  seventy-five  years.f  Two  centuries  after  him, 
ThAbit  ben  Korrah,  an  astrologer,;j;  assigned  to  this 
supposed  trepidation  the  Umits  of  22  E.  and  W.§  To 
the  same  astrologer,  by  some  supposed  to  have  lived  as 
much  earlier,  as  he  is  here  stated  to  have  been  later,  a 
different  doctrine  is  ascribed,  affirming  a motion  of  the 
intersected  points  of  the  ecliptic  and  equinoctial  in  a small 
circle  described  with  the  radius  4’  18'  43".|| 

They  were  led  to  that  hypothesis  (according  to  a remark 
quoted  by  the  authors  who  have  refuted  the  notional)  by 
considering  that  ‘ Hermes  had  found  some  of  the  fixed 
stars  more  distant  from  the  beginning  of  Aries,  than  Pto- 
lemy subsequently  did : for  instance  the  bright  star  of 
Hydra  in  7° of  Leo,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  30° of  Cancer; 
and  the  star  named  Vultur  Cadens,  in  24°  of  Sagittarius, 
but  by  Ptolemy  in  17°.’ 

* lie  observed  the  quantity  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  about 
theyearlOJO;  and  is  named  by  Abraham  rbn  Ezra,  who  wrote  in 
the  twelfth  century  (A.D.l  144  or  1150),  as  anterior  to  him  byseventy. 
one  years.  Riccioi.i,  yllmng.  nov. 

t Ricciou,  ^llmagestum  twruvi,  .3,  28,  6. 

J Moreri,  Diet. 

k Erasmus  Reinhold  on  Purbacu;  Ricc.  Almag.  nor.  3,  28,  6. 

II  Montucla,  Hist,  des  Math.,  vol.  i.  p.  346. 

TI  Auoustinus  Riccius,  dr  Tnotu  s/)A«r<r.  Reoiomonta- 

Nfs,  lib.  7-  Epitomes  Ahnagesti.  Ricc.  Aim.  nor.  3,  28,  6. 
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The  notion  of  a trepidation  in  longitude,  but  at  a rate 
not  equable,  had  been  entertained  by  the  astronomers,  who 
compiled  the  Alphonsine  Tables,  though  Ai.piionsus  him- 
self was  subsequently  led  to  the  adoption  of  a coirecter 
opinion,  and  to  the  consequent  alteration  of  the  tables  first 
published  by  him.* 

The  earliest  mention  of  a libration  in  longitude,  which 
has  been  found  in  any  Arabic  writer,  is  in  the  work  of 
Muhammf.d  ben  Jaber,  sumamed  Ai.batanI,  and  by 
us  called  Albateonius.  This  celebrated  astronomer,  an 
Arabian  by  birth  and  Sabian  by  religion,  flourished  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century ; + or,  to  speak  with  precision, 
about  the  year  of  Christ  879;;}:  and  from  him  we  learn, 
that  certain  astronomers  whom  he  docs  not  appear  to  have 
any  where  named,  had  before  him  affirmed  a libration  of 
the  fi.xed  stars  witliin  the  limits  of  8°  E.  and  W.  at  the 
rate  of  a degree  in  eighty  or  eighty-four  years.  § He  him- 
self maintained  the  doctrine  of  a uniform  motion  at  the  rate 
of  a degree  in  sixty-six  years,  j] 

I have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  history  of  this  opinion, 
because  it  appears  to  me  deserving  of  attention  on  more 
than  one  account.  AlbAtanI  is  tlie  earliest  of  the  Ara- 
bian astronomers  who  improved  upon  Ptoi.kmy:  (for 
Ai.fargani,  who  was  a century  earlier,  is  not  cited  as  cor- 
recting the  Greek  astronomer  on  this  point.)  It  was  he  then, 
who  first,  among  the  astronomers  of  the  west  of  Asia,  com- 
puted the  motion  of  the  stars  at  a degree  in  sixty-six  years ; 
which  is  almost  the  same  with  the  rate  of  the  motion  of  trepi- 

• AnRAHA>!  Zacuthus,  cited,  like  the  preceding^  nuthoriticA,  in 
RtccioLi's  Almaj(cst.  3,  28,  6, 

t IVUkrbelot,  Bibi.  Orient. 

J He  himself  furnishes  the  date,  bcin^  the  year  1C2J  of  the  era  of 
Nabon’assar.  Ai.nATKov.  c.  51,  cited  in  Riccioi.rR  Almag’est.  6, 
Ifi,  2. 

k Albatkonius,  c.  52.  as  cited  by  Ricciom.  |]  Ibid,  c.  51. 
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dation  according  to  the  Surya  siddhanta,  and  the  herd  of 
Hindu  astronomers,  who  reckon  a degree  and  a-half  in  a 
century.*  He  is  the  first  also,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered, 
in  whose  works  mention  is  made  of  a motion  of  trepidation, 
and  we  may  be  permitted  to  conjecture,  that  the  earlier 
astronomers  alluded  to  by  him  were  Indian ; since  we  find 
ARYABHAtfA,  an  author  seemingly  of  an  earlier  age, 
quoted  for  a libration  of  the  equinoctial  points  within^  the 
limits  of  twenty-four  degrees,  at  the  rate  of  one  in  seventy- 
eight  years ; and  since  we  know  that  an  Arabian  astro- 
nomer, anterior  by  nearly  a century  to  AlbAtanI,  had 
compiled  tables  in  conformity  to  rules  of  astronomy  appa- 
rently Indian.f 

We  may  then  safely  conclude,  that,  on  the  subject  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  Hindus  had  a theory, 
which,  though  erroneous,  was  their  own ; and  which,  at  a 
subsequent  time,  found  advocates  among  the  astronomers 
of  the  w'est.  That  they  had  a knowledge  of  the  true  doc- 
trine of  an  uniform  motion  in  antecedentia,  at  least  seven 
hundred  years  ago,;(  when  the  astronomers  of  Europe  also 
were  divided  on  the  question.  That  they  had  approximated 

* This  is  the  rate  resulting  from  the  quantity  of  the  motion  in  tre- 
pidation stated  in  the  S(iryn  siddhanta : and  the  same  results  from  the 
rules  of  calculation  given  in  the  Bhastaati  caraha  of  Satananoa  and 
in  ihe  Jdtacarhava  improperly  ascribed  to  Vakaha  uihira.  They 
both  direct  the  number  421  to  be  deducted  from  the  expired  years  of 
; and  the  one  deducts  a tenth  and  reduces  the  remainder  into 
degrees;  the  other  adds  half  and  divides  by  a hundred.  Another 
rule,  producing  the  same  result,  is  mentioned  in  Baii.i.v’s  Astr.  Ind. 
p.  76. 

t ' Ad  reguUu Send Hend.’  (Siddhantf)  Abulkabao.  Hist.  Dynast. 
p.  114  and  161.  Costaro’s  Astronomy,  p.  1S7,  and  Montuola 
Hist,  des  Math.,  vol.  i.  p.  344. 

t Bhascaba,  who  quotes  Munjala,  completed  the  ^iromani  in 
1072  Saca,  or  A.  D.  1 150. 

VOL.  II.  2 c 
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to  the  true  rate  of  that  motion  much  nearer  than  Ptolemy, 
before  the  Arabian  astronomers,  and  as  near  tbe  truth  as 
these  have  ever  done  since.  From  this  we  may  perhaps 
be  led  to  a further  conclusion,  that  the  astronomy  of  the 
Hindus  merits  a more  particular  examination  than  it  has 
yet  obtained,  not  indeed  with  any  expectation  of  advancing 
the  science  of  astronomy,  which  needs  not  such  aid,  and 
can  derive  none  from  the  labours  of  astronomers  who  have 
recorded  no  observations ; but  for  the  history  of  the 
science,  and  ascertainment  of  the  progress  which  was  here 
made ; and  that,  with  this  view,  the  works  of  Hindu  astro- 
nomers, whose  age  is  precisely  known,  and  in  particular, 
those  of  Bhascara,  which  cxintain  a complete  course  of 
astronomy  and  of  sciences  connected  with  it,  should  be 
carefully  perused;  as  well  as  those  of  Braiimegupta, 
which  are  full  of  quotations  from  earlier  astronomers,  as 

f f 

AKYABHAffA,*  VARXHAMIHIRA,t  SrIsII  kN  A,:};  VlSH- 
NUCHANDRA,§  and  some  others,  who  are  cited  by  liiin  for 
the  purpose  of  exposing  and  correcting  their  errors. 

In  regard  to  Varahamiiura  and  the  Surya  siddhanta, 
both  separately  quoted  in  the  Jirahme  sp'huta  siddhanta  of 
Brahmegupta,  I may  here  remark  that  a book  entitled 
Surya  siddhanta  is  mentioned  by  Varahamihira  him- 
self, in  his  most  undoubted  work,  the  treatise  on  Astrology, 
entitled  Varahi  sanhita,  where,  describing  the  qualifications 
requisite  to  form  an  accomplished  astrologer,  he  says,  ‘ the 
astrologer  should  be  conversant  with  divisions  of  time  and 
geometrical  figures,  as  taught  in  the  five  Siddhantas,  or 


♦ Author  of  the  DaiftgUica  and  Aryashtn  sata: 
t Named  with  censure  by  Bhahmkgupta. 
t Author  of  the  Rimaca  siddhanta, 

§ Mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  VasishVha  siddhanta. 
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systems  of  astronomy,  called  Paulisa,  R6maca,  Vusishi’ha, 
Saura,  and  Paitamaha.’ * 

Vahaiiamihiua,  as  appears  from  the  quotations  of  his 
own  commentator  Bii a ^■f6TPALA  and  many  other  astro- 
nomical writers,  is  likewise  author  of  a treatise  entitled 
Pancha  siddkantica,  in  which  the  five  systems  above  men- 
tioned are  compared ; and,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from 
quotations,  their  agreements  and  disagreements  noticed. 
A passage  of  this  treatise  as  cited  by  BnAffoTPALA,  is 
sufficiently  remarkable  to  be  here  inserted,  since  it  bears 
relation  to  the  subject  of  this  paper.  It  corresponds 
in  import  to  a passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  Sir 
William  JoNES,f  from  the  third  chapter  of  the  Varahi 
aanhita;  but  refers  the  actual  position  of  the  colures  to  the 
asterisms  instead  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

‘ When  the  return  of  the  sun  took  place  from  the  middle 
of  Asltsha,  the  tropic  was  then  right.  It  now  takes  place 
from  Punarcasu.' 

The  same  five  systems  of  astronomy  from  whichVAaA- 
II A M I H I R a is  understood  to  have  compiled  the  astronomical 
treatise  just  now  quoted,  and  which  are  named  by  him  in 


t As.  Kos.,  vol.  ii.  p..391. 
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the  passage  of  his  astrology  before  cited,  are  mentioned  by 
Braiimegupta  also  as  standard  authorities,  and  enume- 
rated by  him  in  the  same  order : and  his  names,  which  are 
precisely  the  same  with  those  in  Varahamihira’s  enume- 
ration,* are  explained  by  BiiAffbTPALA,  as  intending 
the  Pulisa  siddhanta,  R6mtica  siddhdnta,  Vasisht’ha  sid- 
dhanta,  Surya  siddhanta,  and  Brahme  siddhanta. 

All  these  books  are  frequently  cited  in  astronomical 
compilations,  and  are  occasionally  referred  to  their  real  or 
supposed  authors.  The  first  is  every  where  assigned  to 
PuliSa,  whose  name  it  bears.  The  Rbmaca  siddhanta  is 
ascribed  by  the  scholiast  of  Brahmbgupta,  and  by  a 
commentator  of  the  Surya  siddhanta,  to  SrIS^na  or 
SrIsh^na  (for  the  name  is  variously  written).  The  Va- 
sishi’ha  siddhanta  is  by  the  same  authority  given  to 
VisHNUCHAN  DBA.  Both  these  authors  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  with  censure  by  Brahmegupta;  and  it  is 
acknowledged  that  they  are  entitled  to  no  particular  defe- 
rence. 


This  passa^,  in  which  the  PaiUisha,  Rimaca,  P'tuishVha,  Saura,  and 
Paitamaha  are  specified,  is  introductory  to  a division  of  the  lunar 
asterisms  (for  astrological  purposes,  it  should  seem),  in  unequal  por- 
tions, by  allotting  to  fifteen  of  them  a quantity  equivalent  to  the  mean 
diurnal  motion  of  the  moon  in  minutes  of  a degree  (TSty  35’),  and  half 
as  much  more  to  six  of  those  asterisms  (1185'  52*),  and  so  much  less 
to  the  like  number  of  nacshatras  (395'  17')  and  assigning  the  comple- 
ment of  the  circle  (254'  1 8')  to  the  supplementary  nacshaira  called 
Abhijit. 

numbers  here  set  down  are  copied  from  the  scholiast 
BnAfffiTPAi.A,  and  from  Bhascaba’s  commentators ; being  stated  by 
them  at  the  nearest  second : for  the  moon’s  mean  daily  motion  accord- 
ing to  Braiimroupta  and  Bhascara  is  a little  less  than  790'  35'.) 
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The  Brahmc  siddhanta,  which  is  the  basis  of  Brahme- 
oupta’s  work,  is  not  any  where  attributed  to  a known 
author;  but  referred  in  all  quotations  of  it  which  have 
fallen  under  observation,  either  to  the  Vishnu  dharmottara 
purdrui,  of  which  it  is  considered  as  forming  a part,  or  to 
Bbahme  (also  called  PitAmaha),  who  is  introduced  into 
it  as  the  speaker  in  a dialogue  with  BhrYgu;  or  it  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  work  of  some  unknown  person.* 
The  true  author  it  may  be  now  impracticable  to  discover, 
and  would  be  vain  to  conjecture. 

The  Surya  siddhanta  (if  the  same  which  we  now  pos- 
sess) is  in  like  manner  ascribed  to  no  certain  author,  unless 
in  the  passage  cited  by  our  colleague  Mr.  Bentley,+  who 
says,  that  ‘ in  the  commentary  on  the  Bhaswati,  it  is 
declared,  that  Varaha  was  the  author  of  the  Surya 
siddhanta  j'  and  who  adds,  that  ' Satananda,  the 
author  of  the  Bhaswati,  was  a pupil  of  VarAha  under 
whose  directions  he  himself  acknowledges  he  wrote  that 
work.’ 

The  concluding  remark  alludes  to  the  following  verse  of 
the  Bhaswati  caraha. 

* Next  I will  propoimd  succinctly,  from  Mihira’s 
instruction,  [this  system]  equal  to  the  Sirya  siddhanta.’ 


* DIoABHAi',  in  his  commentary  on  the  Surya  aiddhdnta,  says  so. 

^ Ti 

+ As.  Res.,  vol.  vi.  p.  572. 
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It  is  preceded  by  an  introductory  couplet  which  will  be 
found  quoted  at  the  foot  of  the  page,*  or  is  omitted  in  some 
copies : but  the  correct  reading,  as  appears  from  collation 
of  text  and  scholia,  retains  both. 

Admitting  then  its  authenticity,  and  supposing,  with 
most  of  the  commentators,  that  Varahamihira  is  here 
intended  by  the  single  word  Mihira,  which,  however,  is  a 
name  of  the  sun,  and  may  here  allude  to  the  fabled  dia- 
logue of  SO  RYA  with  M EY  A,  as  is  observed  by  the  scholiast 
BALAUiiADRAjf  Still  the  passage  is  not  unambiguous.  It 
does  not  necessarily  imply  oral  tuition,  and  may  refer  to 
instruction  derived  from  the  works  of  Var.aha  ; especially 
from  tlic  Pancka  siddhantica  of  that  author,  in  which  the 
Surya  siddhanta  was  explained  concurrently  with  four 
other  treatises  termed  Siddhanta. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  It  appears  from  what 
had  been  before  said,  that  a work  bearing  the  title  of  Surya 
dddhanta  is  named  as  authority  by  VarAuamiiiira,  in 
whose  time,  according  to  his  assertion,  the  place  of  the 

s[iT%  Ti 

* Uavinjj  bowed  to  the  foot  of  the  foe  of  Mora,  the  fortunate  Sa- 
TANANnA  propounds,  for  the  benefit  of  students,  the  Bhdswali,  in  the 
Saca  year  1021.’ 

The  author  Satananda,  as  he  himself  informs  us  in  the  cli>se  of 
the  book,  was  an  inhabitant  of  PurushoUamn  (the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Jagaiinaf/ia):  and  dates  his  work  there  in  1200  of  the  CaJi  yuga. 
In  the  body  of  the  work  he  directs  the  diftcrence  of  longitude  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  meridian  of  PuntshoKama  eshitra. 

t Ilia  comnicntary  is  dated  in  1405  of  Vicbamaditva  ; more  than 
•100  years  ago. 
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summer  solstice  was  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  sign  Carcaia, 
and  in  the  asterism  Punarvasii.  A treatise  under  the  same 
title  is  similarly  mentioned  by  Bbahmegupta,  who  has 
likewise  noticed  VarAhamiuira  himself,  and  who  is 
supposed  by  BiiAsc  ara  to  have  lived  when  the  colures  had 
not  sensibly  deviated  from  that  position. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  testimony  be  not  over- 
thrown by  proofs  of  a more  modem  date  (between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  years  ago),  drawn  from  internal  evidence, 
as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Bentley,  in  his  ingenious  essays 
inserted  in  the  sixth  and  eighth  volumes  of  our  Researches.* 

Without  entering  at  present  into  any  disquisition  on  this 
subject,  or  discussing  the  accuracy  of  the  premises ; but 
acceding  generally  to  the  position,  that  the  date  of  a set  of 
astronomical  tables,  or  of  a system  for  the  computation  of 
the  places  of  planets,  is  deducible  from  the  ascertainment 
of  a time  when  that  system  or  set  of  tables  gave  results 
nearest  to  the  truth ; and  granting  that  the  date  above- 
mentioned  approximates  within  certain  limits  to  such  an 
ascertainment ; 1 shall  merely  observe,  that  supposing  the 
dates  otherwise  irreconcileable,  still  the  book  which  we 
now  have  under  the  name  of  Surya,  or  Saura,  siddhanta, 
may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  modernized  from  a 
more  ancient  treatise  of  the  same  name,  the  later  work 
borrowing  its  title  from  an  earlier  performance  of  a dif- 
ferent author.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  practice  in  the 
kindred  case  of  the  Brahme  siddhanta ; for  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  no  less  than  three  astronomical  treatises 
bearing  this  title ; one  extracted  from  the  Vishnu  dhar- 
mottara ; another  termed  the  Sacalya ; and  the  third  the 
Sp’huta  siddhanta  of  Brahmegupta  : and  an  equal 
number  of  tracts  entitled  Vasish't'ha  siddhanta  may  be 


‘ As.  Res.,  vol.  vi.  p.  572,  and  vol.  viii.  p.  205. 
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traced  in  the  quotations  of  authors;  one  by  Vishnu- 
chandra;  another  termed  Laghu  vasishi’ha,  which  from 
its  name  should  be  an  abridgment ; and  the  third,  appa- 
rently an  ample  treatise,  distinguished  as  the  Vriddha 
vasish't'ha.  This  solution  of  the  objection  also  is  entirely 
compatible  with  the  tenor  of  the  references  to  the  Saura, 
which  have  been  yet  remarked  in  the  works  of  Brahme- 
GBPTA  and  VarAhamihira  ; none  of  them  being  relative 
to  points  that  furnish  arguments  for  concluding  the  age  of 
the  book  from  internal  evidence, 
y-  At  all  events,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Surya 
siddhanta,  we  have  the  authority  of  a quotation  from 
ARYABHAffA,  to  show,  that  the  Hindus  had  ascertained 
the  quantity  of  the  precession  more  correctly  tlian  Pto- 
lemy ; and  had  accounted  for  it  by  a motion  in  libration 
or  trepidation,  before  this  notion  was  adopted  by  any  other 
astronomer  whose  labours  are  known  to  us. 

It  appears  also  from  a passage  of  Brahmegupta’s 
refutation  of  the  supposed  errors  of  that  author,  and  from 
his  commentator’s  quotation  of  Abyabh atI-a’s  text,  that 
this  ancient  astronomer  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the 
earth’s  diurnal  revolution  round  its  axis.  ‘ The  sphere  of 
the  stars,’  he  affirms  ‘ is  stationary ; and  the  earth,  making 
a revolution,  produces  the  daily  rising  and  setting  of  stars 
. and  planets.’*  Brahmegvipta  answers,  ‘ If  the  earth 
move  a minute  in  a prana,  tlien  whence  and  what  route 
does  it  proceed  ? If  it  revolve,  why  do  not  lofty  objects 
fall?’t  But  his  commentator,  PrIt’h6daca  swAmI,  re- 


AbyabhaWa  cited  by  PBix’iitiDACA. 
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plies,  ‘ AEYABHAffA’s  opinion  appears  nevertheless  satis- 
factory ; since  planets  cannot  have  two  motions  at  once : 
and  the  objection,  that  lolly  things  would  fall,  is  contra- 
dicted ; for,  every  way,  the  under  part  of  the  earth  is  also 
the  upper;  since,  wherever  the  spectator  stands  on  the 
earth’s  surface,  even  that  spot  is  the  uppermost  point.’ 

We  here  find  both  an  ancient  astronomer  and  a later 
commentator*  maintaining,  against  the  sense  of  their  coun- 
trymen, the  rational  doctrine  which  Heraclides  of  Pontus, 
the  Pythagorean  Ecphantus,  and  a few  others  among  the 
Greeks,  had  affirmed  of  old,  but  which  was  abandoned  by 
the  astronomers  both  of  the  east  and  of  the  west,  until 
revived  and  demonstrated  in  comparatively  modem  times. -f 

Brahmegupta  is  more  fortunate  in  his  reasoning  where 
he  refutes  another  theory  of  the  alternation  of  day  and 
night  imagined  by  the  Jainas,  who  account  for  the  diurnal 
change  by  the  passage  of  two  suns,  and  as  many  moons, 
and  a double  set  of  stars  and  minor  planets,  round  a pyra- 
midical  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  this  habitable 
earth.  His  confutation  of  that  absurdity  is  copied  by  Bh ks- 
cara,  who  has  added  to  it  from  PrYt’h6daca’s  gloss  on 
a different  passage  of  Brahmegupta,  a refutation  of  ano- 
ther notion  ascribed  by  him  to  the  same  sect,  respecting 
the  translation  of  the  earth  in  space. 

This  idea  has  no  other  origin  than  the  notion,  that  the 
earth,  being  heavy  and  without  support,  must  perpetually 
descend;  and  has,  therefore,  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
modem  opinion  of  a proper  motion  of  the  sun  and  stars. 

Brahme  tp^huta  siddh6nia, 

* The  commentator  wrote  at  least  seven  centuries  ago;  for  he  is 
quoted  by  BhIscara  in  the  text  and  notes  of  the  ^irbmani* 

t For  an  outline  of  AiiYABiiAffA's  system  of  astronomy,  see  a 
note  at  the  close  of  this  Essay,  (p.  4H.) 
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Part  of  the  passage  of  BhAscara  has  been  quoted  in  a 
former  essay.*  What  regards  the  further  subject  now  no- 
ticed, is  here  subjoined. 

‘ The  earth  stands  firm,  by  its  own  power,  without  other 
support  in  space. 

‘ If  there  be  a material  support  to  the  earth,  and  another 
upholder  of  that,  ond  again  another  of  this,  and  so  on, 
there  is  no  limit.  If  finally  self-siipp>ort  must  be  assumed, 
why  not  assume  it  in  the  first  instance  ? why  not  recognise 
it  in  this  multiform  earth  ? 

‘ As  heat  is  in  the  sun  and  fire,  coldness  in  the  moon, 
fluidity  in  water,  hardness  in  iron ; so  mobility  is  in  air ; 
and  immobility  in  the  eartli,  by  nature.  How  wonderful  are 
the  implanted  faculties ! 

‘ The  earth  possessing  an  attractive  force,f  draws  towards 
itself  any  heavy  substance  situated  in  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, and  that  substance  appears  as  if  it  fell.  But  whither 
can  the  earth  fall  in  ethereal  space  which  is  equal  and  alike 
on  every  side  ? 

‘ Observing  the  revolution  of  the  stars,  the  SauddkasX 
acknowledge,  that  the  earth  has  no  support ; but  as  nothing 
heavy  is  seen  to  remain  in  the  atmosphere,  they  thence 
conclude  that  it  falls  in  ethereal  space. 

‘ Whence  dost  thou  deduce,  O Hauddha,  this  idle  notion, 
that,  because  any  heavy  substance  thrown  into  tlie  air, 
fells  to  the  earth,  therefore  the  earth  itself  descends?’^ 

He  adds  this  further  explanation  in  his  notes : ‘ For  if 
the  earth  were  falling,  an  arrow  shot  into  the  air  would  not 
return  to  it  when  the  projectile  force  was  expended,  since 

• Aa.  Res.,  vol.  ix.  p.  .322.  [p.  221,  of  the  present  volume.] 

t Like  the  attraction  of  the  loadstone  for  iron.  Maruichi  on  Biiis* 
CARA. 

I Meaning  the  Jainm  ; as  appears  from  the  autbor^s  own  annota- 
tion on  this  passage. 

§ ^tromanif  G^ladhydya^  c,  i.  v.  2,  I,  7 and  9. 
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both  would  descend.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  moves 
slower,  and  is  overtaken  by  the  arrow  ; for  heaviest  bodies 
fall  quickest,  and  the  earth  is  heaviest.' 

It  has  been  observed  in  a former  part  of  this  essay,  that 
Brahmegepta’s  treatise  of  astronomy  is  founded  on  an 
anterior  one  entitled  Brahme  siddhanta  ; and  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  book  extant  under  Brahmegupta’s  name 
has  been  relied  upon,  and  passages  have  been  freely  cited 
from  it,  as  the  genuine  performance  of  that  ancient  astro- 
nomer. These  matters  appear  to  be  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  deserve  a more  particular  explanation  of  their 
grounds. 

The  source  from  which  Brahmegupta  drew,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  author  himself,  in  his  introductory  couplet, 
cited  by  LacshmIdasa  in  the  commentary  on  Bhas- 

CARA  ;* 

which,  in  a literal  version,  will  stand  thus  : — ‘ The  compu- 
tation of  planets,  as  declared  by  BrahmA,  and  become 
imperfect  by  great  length  of  time,  is  perspicuously  (sp’huta) 
explained  by  Brahmegupta,  son  of  Jishnu.’ 

The  ambiguity  imputable  to  this  passage  is  obviated  by 
the  more  explicit  terms  of  the  initial  stanza  of  his  eleventh 
chapter,  where  Brahmegupta  announces  a refutation  of 
opinions  opposed  to  the  Brahme  siddhanta : 


* The  Ganita  tatwa  chintamani,  dated  in  1423  >di-n,  or  1501  A.D. 
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‘ I will  refute  the  eirors  (respecting  the  yugas  and  other 
matters)  of  those  who,  misled  by  ignorance,  maintain  things 
contrary  to  the  Brahme  siddhanta.' 

What  the  work  is,  to  which  Brahmegupta  refers  under 
the  title  specified  by  him,  and  corresponding  to  a subse- 
quent mention  by  him  of  the  Paitamaha  siddhanta  (both 
titles  being  of  the  same  import),  is  explained  by  the  scho- 
liasts of  Bhascara  and  of  the  Surya  siddhanta.  NrT- 
siNHA,  a commentator  on  both  texts,*  affirms  that  Brah- 
megupta’s  rules  arc  formed  from  the  Vishnu  dharmOttara 
puraha,  in  which  the  Brahme  siddhanta  is  contained  ;i* 
Bh)iscara’s  commentator,  MuNiiwARAj,  remarks,  that 
Brahmegupta,  having  verified  by  observation  the  revo- 
lutions stated  in  the  Brahme  siddhanta  of  the  Vishnu 
dharm6ttara,  and  having  found  them  suitable  to  bis  own 
time,  adopted  these  numbers,  rejecting  the  revolutions 
taught  by  Surya  and  the  rest.  In  other  places  the  com- 
mentator cites  parallel  passages  from  Brahmegupta  and 
the  Brahme  (also  termed  by  him  Paitamaha)  siddhanta 
of  the  Vishnu  dharmdttara ;%  and  these  with  numerous 


* He  is  the  author  of  a commentary  on  the  Sdrya  siddhanta,  and  of 
the  f'&sand  v&rtica  on  BhXscaha’s  text  and  notes.  It  is  dated  in 
1543  ^6ca,  or  1621  A.D. 

t As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  242. 

{ Author  of  the  Mirkhi  on  Bhasoaba's  ^irlmafti,  and  of  a dis- 
tinct treatise  of  astronomy,  the  Sid<Ut6nla  sirvabhauma.  The  ear- 
liest copy  of  the  Marichi  is  dated  1560  Saca  (A.D.  1638),  which  is  not 
much  later  than  the  date  of  the  work  itself;  for  the  Emperor  NOa- 
uddIk  JxiiANofR  is  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  book,  as  he  also 
is  in  the  preface  of  a commentary  on  the  Surya  siddhanta  by  the 
author’s  father  Ranoanat’ha. 

§ Take  the  following  as  examples: 

1st.  The  number  of  sidereal  days  in  a latpa,  (viz.  1582,236,450,000) 
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quotations  from  Brahmegvpta  in  the  Chintamani  and  in 
other  commentaries  on  BhAscara,  as  well  as  in  the 
author’s  notes  on  his  own  text,  are  exactly  conformable  with 
the  Brahme  gp'huia  siddhanta  now  in  my  possession,  and 
which  is  accompanied  by  the  gloss  of  Brahmegupta’s 
celebrated  commentator  Chaturv^da  PrTt’hudaca 
swAmI. 

It  appears  then,  from  a collation  of  the  passages  so  cited, 
that  Brahmegupta’s  work  is,  at  least  in  part,  a para- 
phrase of  the  Brahme  or  Paitumaha ; containing,  how- 


which  the  Pailamaha  tiddhanta  of  the  Vish6u  dhermoUara  (cited  in 
Marichi,  ch.  i.)  expresses  by  these  words : 


and  Brauueoupta  renders  by  the  eqnivalent  terms, 

IrT^R:  * 


2d.  The  commencement  of  the  caljxt,  on  Sunday,  1st.  Chaitra,  at 
the  moment  of  sunrise  on  the  meridian  of  Lanc6,  which  the  Brahme 
siddhanta  of  the  h'ishhu  dharmbitara  puriha  (Marichi,  ch.  ii.)  thus 
expresses : 


1%:  1 


and  Brahhsoupta  by  the  following  couplet. 
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ever,  additional  matter:  and  it  is  accordingly  termed  by 
one  of  the  scholiasts  of  the  Surya  siddhanta,*  a commen- 
tary on  the  Paitamaha;  and  CnATURvtnA’s  gloss  is 
denominated,  by  the  same  scholiast,  an  interpretation  of  the 
Paitamaha  hhashya. 

In  support  of  what  has  been  here  said,  I shall  adduce  a 
few  instances  of  quotation  on  subjects  possessing  some 
degree  of  interest. 

The  first  is  one  in  which  B mascara  vindicates  a pas- 
sage of  Brammegupta  from  tlm  objections  of  his  com- 
mentator, quoting  the  passage  itself  in  his  notes,  and 
tliere  naming  the  scholiast,  CHATURV'toA:  from  which, 
be  it  remarked,  the  commentary  is  ascertained  to  be  ante- 
rior to  Bn  asc  a ra’s  work : I have  a further  reason,  how- 
ever, for  citing  the  passage,  as  it  furnishes  occasion  for 
some  observations  on  the  Indian  theory  of  astronomy. 

The  Hindus,  as  is  well  known,  place  tlie  earth  in  the 
centre  of  the  world,  and  make  the  Sun  and  Moon  and 
minor  planets  revolve  round  it,  apparently  in  concentric 
orbits,  with  unequal  or  irregular  motion.  For  a physical 
explanation  of  the  pheenomena,  they  imagine  the  planets 
driven  by  currents  of  air  along  their  respective  orbits  (be- 
sides one  great  vortex  carrying  stars  and  planets  with 
prodigious  velocity,  round  the  earth,  in  the  compass  of  a 
day).  The  winds  or  currents,  impelling  the  several  planets, 
communicate  to  them  velocities,  by  which  their  motion 
should  be  equable  and  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ; but  the 
planets  are  drawn  from  this  course  by  certain  controlling 
powers,  situated  at  the  apogees,  conjunctions,  and  nodes. 

These  powers  are  clothed  by  Hindu  imaginations  with 
celestial  bodies  invisible  to  human  sight,  and  furnished  w'ith 
hands  and  reins,  by  which  they  draw  the  planets  from  their 
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direct  path  and  uniform  progress.  The  being  at  the  apogee, 
for  instance,  constantly  attracts  the  planet  towards  itself, 
alternately,  however,  with  the  right  and  left  hands.  The 
deity  of  the  node  diverts  the  planet,  first  to  one  side  then 
to  the  other,  from  the  ecliptic.  And  lastly,  the  deity  at 
the  conjunction  causes  the  planet  to  be  one  while  stationary, 
another  while  retrograde,  and  to  move  at  different  times 
with  velocity  accelerated  or  retarded.  These  fancied  beings 
are  considered  as  invisible  planets ; the  nodes  and  apogees 
having  a motion  of  their  own  in  the  ecliptic.  < 

This  whimsical  system,  more  worthy  of  the  mythologist 
than  of  the  astronomer,  is  gravely  set  forth  in  the  Surya 
siddhunta:  and  even  BhAscara  gives  into  it,  though  not 
witliout  indications  of  reluctant  acquiescence  ; for  he  has 
not  noticed  it  in  his  text,  and  only  briefly  in  his  notes. 

To  explain  on  mathematical  principles  the  irregularity  of 
the  planetary  motions,  the  Hindu  astronomers  remove  the 
earth  from  the  centre  of  the  planet’s  orbit,  and  assume  the 
motion  in  that  excentric  to  be  really  equable,  though  it 
appear  irregular  as  viewed  from  the  earth.  Another  hypo- 
thesis is  also  taught  by  them  ; according  to  which  the 
planet  revolves  with  an  equal  but  contrary  motion  in  an 
epicycle,  of  which  the  centre  is  carried  with  like  but  direct 
motion  on  a concentric  orbit. 

Bn.iscARA  remarks,  that  both  theories  are  equivalent, 
giving  the  same  results  in  computation ; but  he  maintains, 
that  the  planet’s  motion  in  an  excentric  orbit  (pratiman- 
cLald)  is  consonant  to  the  truth ; and  the  other  hypothesis 
of  an  epicycle  (jdchbclicha  vritta)  is  merely  a device  for  the 
facility  of  computation. 

Botli  theories,  with  certain  modifications,  which  will  be 
subsequently  noticed,  suffice  for  the  anomaly  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon.  To  account  for  the  still  greater  apparent  irre- 
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gularities  of  the  hre  minor  planets,  the  Hindu  astronomers 
make  them  revolve  with  direct  motion  on  an  epicycle  borne 
on  an  excentric  deferent.  (In  the  case  of  the  two  inferior 
planets,  the  revolution  in  the  excentric  is  performed  in  the 
same  time  with  the  Sun  ; consequently  the  planet’s  motion 
in  its  epicycle  is  in  fact  its  proper  revolution  in  its  orbit. 
In  the  instance  of  the  superior  planets,  on  the  contrary,  the 
epicycle  corresponds  in  time  to  a revolution  of  the  Sun,  and 
the  excentric  deferent  answers  to  the  true  revolution  of  the 
planet  in  its  orbit.) 

So  far  the  Indian  system,  as  already  remarked  by  Mr. 
Davis  in  his  treatise  on  the  astronomical  computations  of 
the  Hindus,*  agrees  with  the  Ptolemaic.  At  the  first  glance 
it  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  hypothesis  of  an  excentric 
orbit  devised  by  Hipparchus  ; and  of  that  of  an  epicycle 
on  a deferent,  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Apollonius, 
but  applied  by  Hipparchus.  At  the  same  time  the 
omission  of  an  equant  (having  double  the  excentricity  of 
the  deferent)  imagined  by  Ptolemy  for  the  five  minor 
planets,  as  well  as  the  epicycle  with  a deferent  of  the  centre 
of  the  excentric,  contrived  by  him  to  account  for  the  evec- 
tion  of  the  Moon ; and  the  circle  of  anomaly  of  excentricity, 
adapted  to  the  inequality  of  Mercury’s  motions,  cannot  fail 
to  attract  notice. 

The  Hindus,  who  have  not  any  of  Ptolemy’s  additions 
to  the  theory  of  Hipparchus,  have  introduced  a different 
modification  of  the  hypiothesis,  for  they  give  an  oval  form 
to  the  excentric  or  equivalent  epicycle,  as  well  as  to  the 
planet’s  proper  epicycle.  That  is,  they  assume  the  axis  of 
the  epicycle  greater  at  the  end  of  the  (sama)  even  qua- 
drants of  anomaly  (or,  in  the  line  of  the  apsides  and  con- 
junctions), and  least  at  the  end  of  the  ivishatna)  odd 


• As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  250. 
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(juadrants  (.1st  and  3d),  and  intermediately  in  proportion.* 
This  contrivance  of  an  oval  epicycle  is  applied  by  certain 
astronomers  to  all  the  planets  ; and  by  others,  is  restricted  to 
few;  and  by  some,  is  altogether  rejected.  ARYABHAffA, 
for  example,  and  the  Surya  siddhanta,  make  both  epi- 
cycles of  all  the  planets  oval,  placing  however  the  short 
axis  of  the  proper  epicycles  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the 
line  of  mean  conjunction,  termed  by  Hindu  astronomers 
their  quick  apogee  (i'lgkrochcha).  Brahmegupta  and 
Biiascara,  on  the  contrary,  acknowledge  only  the  epi- 
cycles of  Mars  and  Venus  to  be  oval,  and  insist  that  the 
rest  are  circular.  The  author  of  the  Siddhanta  sarva- 
bhauma  goes  a step  further,  maintaining  that  all  are  circu- 
lar, and  taking  the  mean  between  the  numbers  given  in  the 
Surya  siddhanta. 

• Rad:  Sine  of  anomaly  ::  Diff.  between  circles  described  on 
jfreatest  and  least  axis  : Diff.  between  circles  described  on  prealest 
axis  and  on  the  diameter  of  the  epicycle  for  the  proposed  anomaly. 
Whence  the  circle  described  on  that  diameter  is  determined;  and  is 
used  for  the  epicycle  in  computations  for  that  anomaly.  Since  circles 
are  to  each  other  a-s  their  radii,  the  proportion  aljove  stated  answers 
to  the  followinpf;  semitransversc  axis:  diff.  between  transverse  and 
conjugate  semiaxis  : : ordinate  of  the  circle:  a fourth  proportional ; 
which  is  precisely  the  difference  between  that  ordinate  and  an  ordinate 
of  the  clltp.se  for  the  same  abscis.s.  liindu  astronomers  take  it  for 
the  difference  between  the  radius  of  the  circumscribed  circle  and  the 
semidiameter  of  the  ellipse  at  an  anpfle  with  the  axis  equal  to  the 
proposed  anomaly;  and,  in  an  ellipsis  very  little  cxccntric,  the  error 
is  small. 
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other  signs  of  anomaly,  by  a 4uantity  found  by  this  proportion;  sine  of  45°;  sine  or  cosine  of  anomaly  (whichever  be 
the  least)  6°  4fl':  correction  additive  in  six  first  signs,  and  subtractive  in  six  last. 

t The  epicycles  of  V'enus  are  oval,  and  the  circles  described  on  the  transverse  and  conjugate  axis  (circles  circumscribed 
and  inscribed)  are  here  stated. 
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A further  difference  of  theory,  though  not  of  practice, 
occurs  among  the  Hindu  astronomers,  in  regard  to  tlie  cur- 
vature of  the  excentric  deferents,  and  the  consequent  me- 
thod of  computing  on  the  equivalent  hypothesis  of  epi- 
cycles. 

A reference  to  Mr.  Davis’s  Essay,*  and  to  the  diagrams 
which  accompany  it,  will  render  intelligible  what  has  been 
already  said,  and  what  now  remains  to  be  explained.  It 
is  there  observed,  that  it  is  only  in  computing  the  retrogra- 
dations,  and  other  particulars  respecting  the  minor  planets, 
that  the  Hindus  find  the  length  of  the  carka  6 ®t  (or 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  the  planet’s 
place  in  the  epicycle).  In  other  cases,  as  for  the  ano- 
malistic equation  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  they  are  satisfied 
to  take  he  as  equal  to  the  sine  /m  J,  (that  is,  the  sine  of 
mean  anomaly,  reduced  to  its  dimensions  in  the  epicycle 
in  parts  of  the  radius  of  the  concentric,  equal  to  the  sine  of 
the  anomalistic  equation).  The  reason  is  subjoined:  ‘ The 
difference,  as  the  commentator  on  the  Surya  siddhanta 
observes,  being  inconsiderable.’ 

Most  of  the  commentators  on  the  Surya  siddhanta  do 
assign  that  reason;  but  some  of  them  adopt  Buahmk- 
gupta’s  explanation.  This  astronomer  maintains,  that 
the  operation  of  finding  the  carka  is  rightly  omitted  in 
respect  of  the  excentrics  or  equivalent  epicycles  of  all  the 
planets,  and  retained  in  regard  to  the  proper  epicycles  of 
the  minor  planets  carried  by  the  excentric  deferents.  His 
hypothesis,  as  briefly  intimated  by  himself,  and  as  ex- 
plained by  Bhascaka,  supposes  the  epicycle,  which  re- 
presents the  excentric,  to  be  augmented  in  tlie  proportion 


* As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  249. 
t As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.250.  Diagraiti,  fig.  2. 
: Ibid. 
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which  carna  (or  the  distance  of  the  planet’s  place  from  the 
earth’s  centre)  bears  to  the  radius  of  the  concentric  ; and  it 
is  on  this  account,  and  not  as  a mere  approximation,  that 
the  finding  of  the  carna,  with  tlie  subsequent  operation  to 
which  it  is  applicable,  is  dispensed  with.* 

The  scholiast  of  Brahmkgupta  objects  to  his  author’s 
doctrine  on  this  point,  that,  upon  the  same  principle,  the 
process  of  finding  the  carna,  with  the  subsequent  employ- 
ment of  it  to  find  the  sine  of  the  anomalistic  equation, 
should  in  like  manner  be  omitted  in  the  proper  epicycle  of 
the  five  minor  planets ; and  he  concludes  therefore,  that 
the  omission  of  that  process  has  no  other  ground,  but  the 
very  inconsiderable  difference  of  the  result  in  the  instance 
of  a small  epicycle.  For,  as  remarked  by  another  author, 
treating  on  the  same  subject,  the  equation  itself  and  its 
sine  arc  very  small  near  the  line  of  the  apsides ; and  at  a 
distance  from  that  line,  the  carna  and  radius  approach  to 
equality. 

Bh.ascara,  in  the  Sirojnaiii,  quotes  succinctly  Brau- 
megufta’s  doctrine,  and  the  scholiast’s  objection  to  it; 
and  replies  to  the  latter : and  in  his  notes  in  the  Vwiana 
bhashya,  cites  the  text  of  Brahmegupta  and  Chatur- 
vkoA’s  reasoning,  which  he  tries  to  confute.  Ilis  quota- 
tion agrees  j>erfectly  with  the  present  text  of  the  Brahme 


* For  Rad  : periphery  of  the  epicycle  : : carfui ; alimented  epi- 
cycle. And  circle  : sine  of  anomaly  : : augmented  epicycle  : sine  of 
anomaly  in  augmented  epicycle. 

Lastly,  cariia  : sine  of  anomaly  in  augmented  epicycle  : : radius  : 
sine  of  anomalistic  equation. 

Whence  periphery  X X ?^,«=sine  of  anoma- 

listic  equation. 

And,  abridging,  periphery  X =«inc  of  anomalistic  equa- 

tion. 

tin  the  Marichi. 
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sp’huta  siddhunta  and  commentary  of  CnATUUvtnA  PrI- 
t’hC'daca  swAmI,  whicli  is  annexed  to  it. 

The  pa.ssage  which  has  required  so  much  preparatory 
explanation,  is  itself  short : 

‘ The  cari'ia,  or  longest  side  of  the  triangle,  multiplied 
by  the  periphery  of  the  epicycle  and  divided  by  radius, 
becomes  the  multiplier  of  the  sine  and  cosine  of  anomaly. 
The  same  result,  as  before,  is  obtained  by  a single  operation 
in  the  instance  of  the  anomalistic  epicycle  : and  therefore 
cart'ia  is  not  here  employed.’ 

BhAscara’s  words  in  the  Sirumatii  are  these:  ‘ Some 
say  that  in  this  system,  in  the  operation  of  finding  the 
equation  of  anomaly,  the  cartia  or  long  side  of  the  triangle 
is  not  employed,  because  the  difference  in  the  two  modes 
of  computation  is  very  inconsiderable.  But  others  maintain 
that,  if  the  car/ia  be  used,  the  periphery  of  the  epicycle 
must  in  this  operation  be  corrected,  by  multiplying  it  by 
carna  and  dividing  by  radius.  Wherefore  the  result  is 
the  same  as  by  the  former  method  ; and  on  that  account, 
they  say,  the  carna  is  not  employed.  It  is  not  to  be 
objected,  why  is  not  the  same  method  used  in  the  sighra 
epicycle  ? For  the  principles  of  the  two  differ.’ 

In  his  notes  on  this  part  of  his  text,  he  cites,  as  l>efore 
observed,  the  precise  passage  of  Braiimeoupta  which 
has  been  inserted  above,  and  a portion  of  CnATURvfenA’s 
comment  on  it,  and  names  the  author. 

In  another  instance  BhAscara  quotes  in  his  Siromani^ 
Brahmegupta  by  name,  and  the  commentator  by  impli- 
cation, (and  fuller  quotations  of  both  occur  in  the  notes  and 
commentaries),  for  a disagreement  in  regard  to  the  latitude 
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of  stars  and  planets  measured  from  the  ecliptic  both  on  a 
circle  drawn  through  its  poles,  and  on  one  passing  through 
the  poles  of  the  equator ; the  latter  termed  sp’huta  or  appa- 
rent, and  the  other  asp’huta  or  unapparent.*  BhAscaea 
remarks  that  Brahmegupta  has  directed  the  latitudes  of 
planets  to  be  computed  by  one  mode,  and  has  given  those 
of  the  stars  in  the  other,  but  has  stated  no  rule  for  reducing 
the  latitude  of  one  denomination  to  the  other,  or  for  recti- 
fying the  true  latitude  from  the  measure  given  on  the  circle 
of  declination.  The  reason  he  considers  to  be  the  little 
difference  between  them  (which  is  true  in  respect  of  the 
planets,  though  not  so  in  the  case  of  most  of  tlie  stars), 
and  the  frequent  occasion  in  astronomical  computations,  for 
the  declination  of  stars,  while  their  proper  latitude  is  not 
an  element  in  any  calculation  ; whereas,  in  the  case  of  the 
planets,  both  are  employed  on  different  occasions : he  ad- 
verts to  a strained  inteqiretation  proposed  by  the  com- 
mentator to  construe  Brahmegupta’s  rule  as  adapted  to 
the  same  denomination  of  latitude  which  is  employed  by 
him  for  the  stars.  Biiascara  refutes  that  interpretation, 
and  justifies  Brahmegupta’s  text  taken  in  its  obvious 
and  natural  sense. 

This  passage  of  the  Siromaiii  f confirms  what  was  said 


* yhp'/iiiia  snrn  is  the  true  latitude  of  a star  or  planet ; sp'huia  snra 
is  its  declination  ^ declination  of  the  point  of  intersection  in  the 
ecliptic. 

JTf&TrTPTH  ^ T1 

snu:  i 

mi  tl  s^c. 

Uulailhynyn,  e.  viii.  v.  11,  &c. 
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by  me,  from  otlier  authority,  in  a former  essay,*  concern- 
ing the  Hindu  method  of  determining  a star’s  place  with 
reference  to  the  ecliptic,  by  the  intersection  of  a circle  of 
declination,  and  by  taking  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
star  to  that  point  of  intersection,  instead  of  employing  a 
pei-pendicular  to  the  ecliptic. 

The  only  other  passage  to  which  I shall  draw  the  reader’s 
attention,  is  one  of  considerable  length,  in  which  Bkahme- 
GUPTA,  although  he  has  rightly  given  the  theory  of  solar 
and  lunar  eclipses,  with  the  astronomical  principles  on 
which  they  are  to  be  computed,  affirms  in  compliance  with 
the  prejudices  of  Hindu  bigots,  the  existence  of  Rahu  as 
an  eighth  planeta'nd  as  the  immediate  cause  of  eclipses,  and 
reprehends  VakAh amihiha,  ARYAUHAftA,  SnlsHkNA 
and  VisiiNUCHANDRA  for  rejecting  this  orthodox  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomenon.  The  passage  is  quoted  by 
BhAscara’s  commentator  in  the  Chintamani  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a more  concise  text  of  the  Sirumani  affirming  the 
agency  of  Rahu  in  eclipses.f 

This  quotation  from  the  Brahme  siddhunta  comprising 
seven  couplets  in  the  Chintamani,  has  been  verified  in  the 
text  of  the  Brahme  sp'hu'ta  siddhanta  of  Brahmegupta.J 
All  these,  with  numerous  other  instances  in  the  annota- 
tions and  commentaries  of  the  Sirumani,  which  1 refrain 
from  adducing,  lest  the  reader’s  patience  should  be  tired, 
have  established  to  my  entire  conviction  the  genuineness  of 
the  Sp’hu'ta  siddhanta  founded  on  a prior  treatise  entitled 
Brahme  siddhanta. 

I am  not  unapprised,  that,  under  a feeling  of  great  dis- 
trust or  unwillingness  to  admit  the  conclusions  which  follow 
from  this  position,  a variety  of  hyjiotheses  might  be  formed 

• As.  Res.,  vol.  ix.  [p.  .324,  &c.  of  the  piescnt  volume.] 
t Port  2,  ch.  vii.  v.  10.  { Goladhyaya. 
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to  a diflercnt  efi’ect.  Braiimegepta,  supposing  him  to 
be  entirely  an  original  writer,  may  have  referred  to  an 
imaginary  work  to  give  that  kind  of  authority  to  his  per- 
formance which  the  Hindus  most  fancy ; or  he  may  have 
fathered  on  a puraiia  a synopsis  of  his  own  doctrine  for 
the  same  purpose ; or  some  other  writer,  from  whatever 
motive,  may  have  fabricated  a pretended  extract  of  a purana 
containing  the  heads  of  Bra  iimegupta’s  system,  and  have 
given  currency  to  it  on  the  strength  of  the  reference  in  that 
astronomer’s  treatise  to  an  anterior  work.  These  and  other 
suppositions  grounded  on  surmise  of  fraud  and  forjiery  may 
be  formed.  1 shall  not  discuss  them  : for  I have  no  con- 
cern but  with  the  facts  themselves.  Bhascara,  writing 
650  yeai-s  ago,  declares,  and  so  do  all  his  commentators, 
that  he  has  followed  Brahmegupta  as  his  guide.  They 
quote  numerous  passages  from  his  work;  and  Bh.ascara 
afiirms  that  Brahmegupta  took  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions assigned  to  the  planets  in  the  great  period  termed 
calpa  from  an  earlier  authority.  The  commentators,  who 
wrote  from  two  to  four  centuries  ago,  as.sert,  that  those 
numbers  were  taken  from  a treatise  in  form  of  dialogue 
between  Bhagavat  (or  Brahma)  and  BhrTgu,  inserted 
in  the  Vishnu  dharmuttara  puraha  and  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  Brlihina  or  Paitamaha  siddhanta.  They  cite 
parallel  passages,  which  do  in  fact  exactly  accord  in  sense 
and  import.  They  occasionally  quote  observations  on 
Brahmegupta  by  his  scholiast  CuATURvfeDA  PrTt’hu- 
OACA  sw'amI.  a book  is  extant  (a  copy,  partly  deficient, 
however,  having  come  into  my  |X)ssession  with  other  astro- 
nomical collections)  and  which  consists  of  a text  under  the 
title  of  Brahme  sp'huta  siddhanta  accompanied  by  a con- 
tinual commentary  by  Chaturv  fen  A PrIt’hudaca  swam'i. 
The  text  contains  the  same  astronomical  doctrine  which 
Bhascara  teaches,  and  which  he  professes  to  have  derived 
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from  Bhahmegupta;  and  passages  quoted  by  him  in  his 
text,  or  at  more  length  in  his  notes,  or  by  his  commentators, 
or  by  other  astronomical  writers,  as  the  words  of  Brahme- 
OUPTA,  are  found  verbatim  in  it.  I consider  it  therefore 
as  the  genuine  text  of  the  treatise  used  by  BhAscara,  as 
Brahmegupta’s;  and  seeing  no  reason  for  suspicion  and 
distrust,  I quote  it  as  the  authentic  work  of  that  celebrated 
astronomer. 

As  the  evidence  which  has  been  here  collected  with 
reference  to  particular  points,  bears  also  upon  other  ques- 
tions, I shall  now  state  further  conclusions,  regarding  the 
history  of  Indian  astronomy,  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
justly  deducible  from  the  premises.  Tho.se  conclusions  will 
be  supported,  when  necessaiy,  by  additional  references  to 
authorities. 

Brahmegupta  and  Varaiiamihira,  thoush  named 
at  the  head  of  astronomers  by  Bhascara  and  Satan  an  da 
and  by  the  herd  of  later  writere,  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  the  authors  of  the  Indian  system  of  astronomy.  They 
abound  in  quotations  from  more  ancient  astronomers,  upon 
whose  works  their  own  are  confessedly  grounded.  In 
addition  to  the  names  before-mentioned,*  those  of  Pra- 
dyumna,  L.Ala  sinha,  and  LadhachArya,  may  be  here 
specified.  But  the  Brahme  siddhanta  and  the  works  of 
AHYABHAffA  are  what  principally  engages  Braiime- 
gupta’s  attention  : and  the  five  Siddhantas  have  been  the 
particular  subject  of  VarAhamihira’s  labours.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  anterior  to  Brahmegupta,  being 
actually  cited  by  him  among  other  writers,  whose  errors 
are  exposed  and  corrected. 

VarAhamihira,  constantly  quoted  as  the  author  of 
the  Vdrah'i  sanhitd  and  Puncha  siddhantica,  must  be 


' Page  .386. 
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judged  from  those  works,  which  are  undoubtedly  his  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  learned,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
tlie  ancient  scholiast  BHAtrOTPALA.  The  minor  works, 
ascribed  to  the  same  author,  may  have  been  composed  in 
later  times,  and  the  name  of  a celebrated  author  have  been 
affixed  to  them,  according  to  a practice,  which  is  but  too 
common  in  India  as  in  many  other  countries.  The  Jata- 
curiiava,  for  example,  which  has  been  attributed  to  him, 
may  not  improbably  be  the  work  of  a different  author.  At 
least,  I am  not  apprized  of  any  collateral  evidence  (such  as 
r|uotations  from  it  in  books  of  some  antiquity)  to  support 
its  genuineness,  as  a work  of  VakAhamihira’s. 

In  the  Varah'i  sunhitu,  this  author  has  not  followed  the 
system  which  is  taiight  in  the  Surya  siddhanta.  For  in- 
stance, his  rale  for  finding  the  year  of  the  cycle  of  sixty 
years, founded  on  the  mean  motions  of  Jupiter, shews  that  he 
employed  a different  number  from  that  which  the  Surya 
siddhanta  furnishes,  viz.  364,224  revolutions  in  a yuga, 
instead  of  364,200 ; and  it  appears  from  a quotation  of  the 
scholiast  that  Aryabhatta  is  the  authority  for  that  num- 
ber of  revolutions  of  Jupiter. 

Before  the  age  of  VarAhamihika  and  Brah.me- 
oupTA,  and  subsequently  to  that  of  Garua,  a number  of 
illustrious  astronomers  flourished,  by  whom  the  science  was 
cultivated  and  promoted,  but  whose  works  unhappily  arc 
lost,  or  at  least  have  not  been  yet  recovered,  and  are  at 
present  known  to  us  only  by  quotation.  No  less  than 
ten  intermediate  writers  are  cited  by  Braiimegupta  ; of 
whom  five  at  the  least  are  noticed  by  VarAh amihira.* 

*/“  The  proficiency  of  the  Yavanas  in  astronomy  was  known 
to  V A R A II A M I H I R A . He  has  mentioned  it  with  applause,f 

* See  before,  p.  3Sb,  3S8,  and  409. 

+1^  fwr  \ 
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and  has  more  than  once  refereed  to  the  authority  of  their 
writers.  The  name  of  Yav AN.iciiARVA,  which  occurs 
frequently  in  the  compilations  of  Hindu  astronomers,*  has 
apparently  reference  to  an  author  of  that  nation  ; which  is 
characterized  by  Varahamihira  as  a people  of  MUch’- 
has,  or  barbarians.  The  title  of  Romaca  siddhanta,  given 
by  SRisHfexA  to  his  astronomical  treatise,  which  is  quoted 
under  this  title  by  Varahamihira  and  Brahmegupta, 
may  be  presumed  also  to  carry  some  allusion  to  the  sys- 
tem of  the  astronomere  of  the  West. . J c • r , 

If  these  circumstances,  joined  to  a resemblance  hardly  ’ 
to  be  supposed  casual,  which  the  Hindu  astronomy,  with 
its  apparatus  of  excentrics  and  epicycles,  bears  in  many 
respects  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  be  thought  to  authorize  a 
belief,  that  the  Hindus  received  from  the  Greeks  that  know- 
ledge which  enabled  them  to  correct  and  improve  their 
own  imperfect  astronomy,  I shall  not  be  inclined  to  dissent 
from  the  opinion.  There  does,  indeed,  appear  ground  for 
more  than  a conjecture,  that  the  Hindus  had  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  Grecian  astronomy  before  the  Arabs  began 
to  cultivate  the  science  ; and  that  the  whole  cluster  of 
a.stronomers  mentioned  by  Brahmegupta  must  be  placed 
in  the  internal  between  the  age  of  Hipparchus,  and  pos- 
sibly that  of  Ptolemy, and  the  date  of  Brah.megupta’s 
revision  of  the  Brahtne  siddhanta. 

In  reforming  the  Indian  astronomy,  Brahmegupta, 
and  the  astronomers  who  preceded  him,  did  not  take  im- 
jilicitly  the  mean  motions  of  the  planets  given  by  the  Gre- 


* For  the  Yavanas  arc  barbarians;  but  this  science  is  well  csla- 
blished  amonj;  them  ; and  they  are  revered  like  holy  sages  : much 
more  nhall  a priest  who  is  learned  in  it  he  venerated/ 

• As.  Hcs.,  vol.  ix.  p.  37b  [sec  p.  3b5,  3G7,  and  3(>8  of  the  present 
volume.  ] 
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clan  astronomer.  In  general  they  are  wider  from  tlie  truth 
than  Ptoi.emy.*  But,  in  the  instance  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper,  they  made  a nearer  approach  to  accuracy 
than  he  had  done,  and  must  therefore  have  used  other  ob- 
servations besides  those  which  he  has  recorded. 

The  Arabs  adopted  in  its  totality  Ptolemy’s  theory  of 
the  motions  of  the  planets;  which  the  Hindus  have  only 


' Me.^n  Picrnai,  Motions  of  the  Pi.anktr. 


BRAH^tlGUPTA. 

n 1 II  lit  tin 

a 0 59  8 10  22 

J 13  10  .3t  52  47 

»— © 12  II  20  42  25  ! 

3 0 3:  20  28  7 ; 

f 4 5 ;i2  18  29 

It  0 4 59  9 9 I 

9 I :r>  7 44  .35  I 

I?  0 2 0 22  52  1 


Stirya  siddhantn. 

O I II  III  lilt 

0 59  8 10  10 

13  10  34  .52  .3  I 

12  1 1 20  41  ,53  j 

0 31  20  28  1 1 ' 

4 5 32  20  42  j 

0 4 .59  8 49 

1 36  7 43  39  j 

0 2 0 22  53  I 


PtOI.KMV.  I 

O 1 II  III  lilt 

0 59  8 17  13 

13  10  ;44  58  .30  I 

12  11  20  .31  17  1 

0 31  20  36  53 
4 5 32  24  12 

0 4 59  14  20 

1 30  7 4.3  6 ; 

0 2 0 .33  31  i 


Lai.andk. 

a ■ II  III  Mil 

0 59  8 19  18 
13  10  .35  1 40 
12  1 1 20  41  52 
0 31  26  .39  23 
4 5 32  .34  13 

0 4 .59  15  .53 

1 .30  7 48  24 
0 2 0 35  .38 


III  this  comparative  table  computed  to  fourth  minutes,  it  will  he 
remarked,  that  the  Hindu  astronomers  mostly  agree  to  third  niiiuites, 
and  differ  in  the  fourths.  They  disagree  with  Ptotemy  at  the  thirds, 
and  give,  in  almost  every  instance,  slower  motions  than  he  does,  to 
the  planets,  and  still  slower  than  the  truth.  In  the  moon’s  synodical 
motion,  however,  they  are  very  nearly  correct.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ei|uation  of  the  centre  dcducihle  from  the  epicycles  (page  404)  is 
a nearer  approximation  to  the  truth  than  results  from  the  e.vcen- 
tricity  assigned  hy  Ptoi.emy  to  the  orbits  of  the  planets.  For  in- 
stance, 

ExCENTnioiTY  OF  THE  Sun’s  Orbit. 

O I It 

lYiir^n  .«iV/rf/(an/aandBBAiiME0UPTA  (Rad.  of  the  epicycle)  2 10  30 
Hipparchus  and  Ptoi.emv  (Aim.,  1.3.  c.  4.)  in  parts,  of 


which  radius  contains  60  2 29  30 

AlbatanI  (c.  28.)  2 4 45 


Greatest  Equation  of  the  Sun's  Centre: 


.virfd/idii/n,  &c.  (computed  by  the  commentators)  ..  2 10  .32 

Ptolemy  (R ICC.  Aim.  nov.)  2 23  0 

AlbatanI 1 59  0 

A Iphonsine  Tables  2 10  0 

Kepi.eb,  &c 2 3 40 

l.Ai.ANDE  (3d  edit.) 1 55  .30J 
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ill  part.  But  tile  Arabs  improved  on  his  astronomy  by 
careful  observations : a praise  to  which  the  Hindus  are  not 
equally  entitled.  Ai.u.vtanI  discovered  the  motion  of 
the  Sun’s  apogee,  and  suspected  from  analogy  a motion  of 
the  apsides  of  the  minor  planets.*  The  Hindus  surmised 
the  motion  of  the  apogee  of  the  Sun,  and  nodes  and  apsides 
of  the  planets,  from  analogy  to  the  Moon’s ;t  but  were 
unable  to  verify  the  conjecture  by  observation ; and  have, 
in  fact,  merely  assigned  arbitrary  numbers  to  the  supposed 
revolutions,  to  bring  out  the  places  right,  (or  as  nearly  so 
as  they  had  determined  them,)  relatively  to  the  origin  of 
the  ecliptic  at  a vastly  remote  period.  BiiAscara,  when 
treating  of  the  manner  of  verifying  or  of  finding  the  number 
of  revolutions  of  the  planets,  &c.  in  a given  period,  teaches 
the  mode  of  observing  the  planetary  motions,  but  considers 
the  life  of  man  too  short  for  observing  the  motion  of  the 
apsides  and  nodes  (the  Moon’s  excepted);  and  certainly  the 
revolutions  assigned  to  them  by  him  and  other  Hindu 
astronomers  are  too  few,  and  the  motions  too  slow,  (the 
quickest  not  exceeding  seven  degi'ees  in  100,000  years)  to 
have  been  assumed  on  any  other  ground  but  the  arbitrary 
one  Just  now  stated.  The  astronomical  instruments  em- 
ployed by  the  Hindus,  of  which  Bhascara  describes  nine, 
including  one  of  his  own  invention,  and  comprehending  the 
quadrant,  semicircle  and  entire  circle,  besides  the  armillary 
sphere,  horary  ring,  gnomon  and  clepsydra,  + were  too 
rudely  executed,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their 
design,  to  enable  the  astronomers  to  make  very  delicate 
observations;  and  they  were  not  assisted,  as  in  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes,  by  the  memory  of  a former  position 
recorded  in  their  ancient  writings. 


* .Monti  ci.a,  |).  .IIS.  t liiiAsCAnA  in  f'litana  b/iasfiyii. 
J duladht/aiin,  ch.  9. 
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Note  bevkrbeo  to  from  Pace  397. 


According  to  .Abvabha'H'A  as 
scholiast  Pb1t’h('oaca  swamI, 
One  yt/^n  contains 
One  mnho  yuga  = 

One  Menu  yiiya  = 

One  pa/pa  = H Menus  - 


quoted  by  Bbahmeoupta  and  his 

Years  1 ,0.SO,000 
4 yngas  4,.32O,000 

72  mahii  yngns  31 1 ,0 10,000 

: 1 008  fMflAri  .yti.^o',  4,.3.54,5(!0,000 


he  ca/pn  bepan  on  Thursday  1st  Chaitrn  iuch^ 
at  the  moment  of  sun-rise  at  Lanca, 

Years  expired  from  the  commencement  of  the  calpn 
to  the  war  of  the  Bharaia^  or  bepnninjf  of  the  CVi/i  a^e  1,986,120,000 
Add  expired  years  of  the  Cali  to  the  era ^,179 


Years  from  the  bej^^inning  of  the  calpn  to  thecora- 
mencemcDt  of  the  Sdr^  era  


1,986,123,1/ 


Years  expired  from  the  commencement  of  the  present 
Mnhd  yugny  to  the  beginning  of  the  Cali  age,  when  there 
was  a conjunction  3,2d0,000 


Revolutions  of  the  earth  round  its  own  axis,  in  aqua^ 


druple  yuga  or  mahd  ynga  1,582 ,23/, .oOO 

Hence,  deducting  revolutions  of  the  sun, 4,320,000 


Remain,  nycthemera,  or  sdvnna  days,  in  ^mahd  yuga  1,577»917,*>00 

Length  of  the  sidereal  year  is  <.  «.  i ■■  a.  s.  i ■■ 

therefore,  according  to  ARYABHAffA,  365  15  .31  15  or  365  6 12  30 
N.  B.  ABYABHAffs  taught  tlic  earth’s  diurnal  revolution  round  its 
axis;  a doctrine  uhich  Bbahmeoupta  controverts;  but  to  which  his 
scholiast  Pbit’hOdaca  swami  inclines. 

According  to  the  Paulisn  siddhatUa  cited  by  BuaWotpala  on 
Varaiia.miiiira's  Snnhito,  and  by  PbIt’ii6daca  swam!  on  Braii- 
sieciupta’s  Siddhanta, 

Crila  ynga,  4,800  divine  years  = 1,728,000 

Trita,  3,600  = 1,296,000 

Dwaparn,  2,400  = 864,000 

3,888,000 

Ca/i,  1,200  = 4.32,000 


Maha  yuga 


= 4,320,000 


This  author's  computation  of  the  calpn  has  not  been  found 
in  any  quotation  ; but  he  is  cited  as  reckoning  its  commencement 
from  midnight. 
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Years  expired  from  the  commencement  of  the  present 
vuthd  yuga  to  the  first  conjunction  of  the  planets,  in  the 

Crita  yuga  M8,000 

Interval  between  that  and  the  last  conjunction,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Cali  yugn  3,240,000 

Years  expired  to  the  commencement  of  the  Cali  yug(t  3,888,000 


Mean  solar  {saura)  days,  termed  by  other  astronomers 
sdvana  days,  in  one  vuthd  yuga  Ii577»017i^00 

Length  of  the  year,  according  *•  « '»  * ” 

to  the  Pauliia  siddhdnta 365  15  31  30  or  365  6 12  36 

N.  B.  The  difference  of  300  days  in  the  computations  of  Ahya- 
BHAfrA  and  Pi;m§a,  gives  one  day  in  14,400  years,  as  is  remarked 
by  Brahmeoupta. 

Length  of  the  year  accord-  «».  f.  i u m «t.  i».  i » m 
ing  to  the  Surya  siddhdnta  ..  365  15  31  31  24=365  6 12  36  33  36 
According  to  Brahme- 
oupta   365  15  30  22  30=365  6 12  9 

The  computation  of  the  yuga  and  calpay  according  to  these  autho- 
rities, is  well  known,  and  need  not  be  exhibited  in  this  place.  They 
make  it  begin  on  Sunday;  the  one  at  midnight,  the  other  at  sun-rise, 
on  the  meridian  of  Lancd;  and  the  elapsed  years  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Cali  age  are,  1,972,944,000.  To  which  Brahmeoupta  adds 
3,179  years  to  the  Sdea  era.  The  Sdrya  siddhdnta  deducts  17,064,000 
years;  making  the  epoch  of  a supposed  conjunction  of  planets  by  so 
many  years  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  caipa. 


Revolutions  of  the  Planets. 


According  to  PoliSa 

According  to 

According 

quoted  by 

the 

to 

BlIAftorPALA, 

SuryasiddhantOy 

Bbahmkoupta, 

In  a mahd  yuga. 

In  a mahd  yuga. 

In  a cat  pa. 

Sun 

4,320,000 

4,320,000 

4,320,000,000 

Moon  (pe-  ^ 
nodical) ) 

....  57,753,331? 

57,753,-336 

57,753,300,000 

Mars 

....  2,296,824 

2,296,a32 

2,2it6,828,522 

Mercury  . • • ■ 

17,937,000 

17,937,060 

17,936,998,984 

364,220 

364,220 

364,226,455 

Venus 

7,022,.388 

7,022,376 

7,022,389,492 

146,564 

146,568 

146,567,298 

Days  . . 

..  1,577.917,800 

1,577.917.828 

1,. 577, 91 6,450, 000 
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AKYAniiAffA  states  the  revolutions  of  Jupiter  at  364,22-1; 
and  V arahamtiiira^s  rule  for  the  cycle  of  sixty  years  of  Jupiter  is 
founded  on  that  number.  The  periods  assi^jned  by  these  ti^'o  authors 
to  other  planets  have  not  been  ascertained;  except  Saturn's  aphelion, 
reckoned  by  Aryabha'Ha  at  fifty-four  revolutions  in  s.cnlpa,  Ary’a- 
BHAif  a’s  numbers  are  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Pdrdsara 
siddhdtUa.  (As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  242.) 
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Dissertation  on  the  Algebra  of  the  Hindus. 


[Prefixed  to  the  Author’s  ‘ Algebra,  with  Arithmetic  and  Mensu- 
ration, from  the  Sanserft  of  Bbaiimkoupta  and  Biiascaka.' 
London,  I8I7.  dto.J 


The  history  of  sciences,  if  it  want  the  prepossessing 
attractions  of  political  history  and  narration  of  events,  is 
nevertheless  not  wholly  devoid  of  interest  and  instruction. 
A laudable  curiosity  prompts  to  inquire  the  sources  of 
knowledge  ; and  a review  of  its  progress  furnishes  sugges- 
tions tending  to  promote  the  same  or  some  kindred  study. 
We  would  know  the  people  and  the  names  at  least  of  the 
individuals,  to  whom  we  owe  particular  discoveries  and  suc- 
cessive steps  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  If  no 
more  be  obtained  by  the  research,  still  the  inquiry  has  not 
been  wasted,  which  points  aright  the  gratitude  of  mankind. 

In  the  history  of  mathematical  science,  it  has  long  been 
a question  to  whom  the  invention  of  Algebraic  analysis  is 
due  ? among  what  people,  in  what  region,  was  it  devised  ? 
by  whom  was  it  cultivated  and  promoted  ? or  by  whose 
labours  was  it  reduced  to  form  and  system  ? and  finally, 
from  what  quarter  did  the  diffusion  of  its  knowledge  pro- 
ceed ? No  doubt,  indeed,  is  entertained  of  the  source  from 
which  it  was  received  immediately  by  modern  Europe ; 
though  the  channel  have  been  a matter  of  question.  We 
are  well  assured,  that  the  Arabs  were  mediately  or  imme- 
diately our  instructors  in  this  study.  But  the  Arabs  them- 

VOL.  II.  "2  E 
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solves  scarcely  pretend  to  the  discovery  of  Algebra.  They 
were  not  in  general  inventors  but  scholars,  during  the  short 
period  of  their  successful  culture  of  the  sciences : and  the 
germ  at  least  of  the  Algebraic  analysis  is  to  be  found 
among  the  Greeks  in  an  age  not  precisely  determined,  but 
more  than  probably  anterior  to  the  earliest  dawn  of  civili- 
zation among  the  Arabs  ; and  this  science  in  a more  ad- 
vanced state  subsisted  among  the  Hindus  prior  to  the  ear- 
liest disclosure  of  it  by  the  Arabians  to  modern  Europe. 

The  object  of  the  present  publication  is  to  exhibit  the 
science  in  the  state  in  which  the  Hindus  possessed  it,  by 
an  exact  version  of  the  most  approved  treatise  on  it  in  the 
ancient  language  of  India,  with  one  of  the  earUer  treatises 
(the  only  extant  one)  from  which  it  was  compiled.  The 
design  of  this  preliminary  dissertation  is  to  deduce  from 
these  and  from  the  evidence  which  will  be  here  offered,  the 
degree  of  advancement  to  which  the  science  had  arrived  in 
a remote  age.  Observations  will  be  added,  tending  to  a 
comparison  of  the  Indian  with  the  Arabian,  the  Grecian, 
and  the  modern  Algebra  : and  the  subject  will  be  left  to 
the  consideration  of  the  learned,  for  a conclusion  to  be 
drawn  by  them  from  the  internal,  no  less  than  the  external 
proof,  on  the  question  who  can  best  vindicate  a claim  to 
the  merit  of  having  originally  invented  or  first  improved 
the  methods  of  computation  and  analysis,  which  are  the 
groundwork  of  both  the  simple  and  abstruser  parts  of 
Mathematics ; that  is.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra : so  far,  at 
least,  as  the  ancient  inventions  are  affected;  and  also  in 
particular  pomts,  where  recent  discoveries  are  concerned. 

In  the  actual  advanced  condition  of  the  analytic  art,  it  is 
not  hoped,  that  this  version  of  ancient  Sanscrit  treatises  on 
Algebra,  Arithmetic,  and  Mensuration,  will  add  to  the 
resources  of  the  art,  and  throw  new  light  on  mathematical 
science,  in  any  other  respect,  than  as  concerns  its  history. 
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Y'et  the  remark  may  not  seem  inapposite,  that  liad  an 
earlier  version  of  these  treatises  been  completed,  had  they 
been  translated  and  given  to  the  public  when  the  notice  of 
mathematicians  was  first  drawn  to  the  attainments  of  the 
Hindus  in  astronomy  and  in  sciences  connected  with  it, 
some  addition  would  have  been  then  made  to  the  means 
and  resources  of  Algebra  for  the  general  solution  of  pro- 
blems by  methods  which  have  been  re-invented,  or  have 
been  perfected,  in  the  last  age. 

The  treatises  in  question,  which  occupy  the  present 
volume,  are  the  Vija  ganita  and  Lilavati  of  Bhascara 
ACiiARYA,  and  the  Ganitudhyaya  and  Cutiucadhyaya  of 
Brahmegupta.  The  two  first  mentioned  constitute  the 
preliminary  portion  of  BhAscara’s  Course  of  Astronomy, 
entitled  Siddhanta  sirdmani.  The  two  last  are  the  twelfth 
and  eighteenth  chapters  of  a similar  course  of  astronomy, 
by  Brahmegupta,  entitled  Brahma  siddhanta. 

The  questions  to  be  first  e.xamined  in  relation  to  these 
works  are  their  authenticity  and  their  age.  To  the  con- 
sideration of  those  points  we  now  proceed. 

The  period  when  BhAscara,  the  latest  of  the  authors 
now  named,  flourished,  and  the  time  when  he  wrote,  are 
ascertained  with  unusual  precision.  He  completed  his 
great  work,  the  Siddhanta  siromahi,  as  he  himself  in- 
forms us  in  a passage  of  it,*  in  the  year  1072  Suca.  This 
information  receives  corroboration,  if  any  be  wanted,  from 
the  date  of  another  of  his  works,  the  Carana  cutuhala,  a 
practical  astronomical  treatise,  the  epoch  of  which  is  1 105 
Saca;-\-  thirty-three  years  subsequent  to  the  completion  of 
the  systematic  treatise.  The  date  of  the  Siddhanta 
sirumahi,  of  which  the  Vija  ganita  and  Lilavati  arc  parts, 

• Goladhyhijay  or  lecture  on  tbe  sphere,  c.  11.  § 5(i.  As.  Res., 
vol.  xii.  p.  211  [p.  371^  of  the  present  volume.] 
t As,  Res.,  ibid, 
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is  fixed,  then,  with  the  utmost  exactness,  on  the  most  satis- 
factory grounds,  at  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  A.D.  1150.* 

The  genuineness  of  the  text  is  established  with  no  less 
certainty  by  numerous  commentators  in  Sanscrit,  besides 
a Persian  version  of  it.  Those  commentaries  comprise  a 
perpetual  gloss,  in  which  every  passage  of  the  original  is 
noticed  and  interpreted : and  every  word  of  it  is  repeated 
and  explained.  A comparison  of  them  authenticates  the 
text  where  they  agree  ; and  would  serve,  where  they  did 
not,  to  detect  any  alterations  of  it  that  might  have  taken 
place,  or  variations,  if  any  had  crept  in,  subsequent  to  the 
composition  of  the  earliest  of  them.  A careful  collation  of 
several  commentaries,-!-  and  of  three  copies  of  the  original 
work,  has  been  made ; and  it  will  be  seen  in  the  notes  to 
the  translation  how  unimportant  are  the  discrepancies. 

From  comparison  and  collation,  it  appears  then  that 
the  work  of  BhAscara,  exhibiting  the  same  uniform  text 
which  the  modem  transcripts  of  it  do,  was  in  the  hands  of 
Ixith  Muhammedans  and  Hindus,  between  two  and  three 
centuries  ago : and,  numerous  copies  of  it  having  been  dif- 
fused throughout  India,  at  an  earlier  period,  as  of  a per- 
formance held  in  high  estimation,  it  was  the  subject  of 
study  and  habitual  reference  in  countries  and  places  so 
remote  from  each  other  as  the  north  and  west  of  India  and 
the  southern  peninsula ; or,  to  speak  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision, Jnmbusarn  in  the  west,  Agra  in  North  Hindustan, 
and  Parthapura,  Gdlagruma,  Amaravati,  and  Nandi- 
grama,  in  the  south. 

• Thou|jh  the  matter  be  introductory,  the  preliminary  treatisea  on 
arithTnctic  and  al^r^bra  may  have  been  added  Bubsequcntly,  aa  ia 
hinted  by  one  of  the  comiiientatora  of  the  astmnoroicul  part  (f'nriic). 
The  order  there  intimated  places  them  after  the  computation  of 
planets,  but  before  the  treatise  on  ppheric^;  which  contains  the  date. 

i Note  A. 
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This,  though  not  marking  any  extraordinary  antiquity, 
nor  approaching  to  that  of  the  author  himself,  was  a mate- 
rial point  to  be  determined : as  there  will  he  in  the  sequel 
occasion  to  show,  that  modes  of  analysis,  and,  in  particular, 
general  methods  for  the  solution  of  indeterminate  problems 
both  of  the  first  and  second  degrees,  are  taught  in  the 
Vija  ganita,  and  those  for  the  first  degiae  repeated  in  the 
Lilavati,  which  were  unknown  to  the  mathematicians  of 
the  west,  until  invented  anew  in  the  last  two  centuries  by 
algebraists  of  France  and  England.  It  will  be  also  shown, 
that  BHAscARA,who  himself  flourished  more  than  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  was  in  this  respect  a compiler, 
and  took  those  methods  from  Indian  authors  as  much  more 
ancient  than  himself. 

That  Bhascara’s  text  (meaning  the  metrical  rules  and 
examples,  apart  from  the  interspersed  gloss)  had  con- 
tinued unaltered  from  the  period  of  the  compilation  of  his 
work  until  the  age  of  the  commentaries  now  current,  is 
apparent  from  the  care  with  which  they  have  noticed  its 
various  readings,  and  the  little  actual  importance  of  these 
variations;  joined  to  the  consideration,  that  earlier  com- 
mentaries, including  the  author’s  own  explanatory  anno- 
tations of  his  text,  were  extant,  and  lay  before  them  for 
consultation  and  reference.  Those  earlier  commentaries  are 
occasionally  cited  by  name:  particularly  the  Ganita  cau- 
mud'i,  which  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  more*  than*one  of  the 
scholiasts.* 

No  doubt  then  can  be  reasonably  entertained,  that  we 
now  possess  the  arithmetic  and  algebra  of  BhAscara,  as 
compjosed  and  published  by  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  age  of  his  pre- 
cursors cannot  be  determined  with  equal  precision.  Let 

* Kor  example,  by  SfiKVAUxSA,  under  Liliivali,  ^ 74;  and  still 
more  frequently  by  Rant.anat’ha. 
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US  proceed,  however,  to  examine  the  evidence,  such  as  we 
can  at  present  collect,  of  their  antiquity. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  treatise  on  Algebra,*  BhAs- 
CARA  informs  us,  that  it  is  compiled  and  abridged  from  tlie 
more  diffuse  works  on  the  same  subject,  bearing  the  names 
of  Brahme,  (meaning  no  doubt  Bhahmegupta,)  SrI- 
DHARA  and  Padmanabha  ; and  in  the  body  of  his  trea- 
tise, he  has  cited  a passage  of  SrIdhaba’s  algebra,+  and 
another  of  Padmanabha’s.;};  He  repeatedly  adverts  to 
preceding  writers,  and  refers  to  them  in  general  terms, 
where  his  commentators  understand  him  to  allude  to  Ar- 
YABiiATTA,  to  Brahmegupta,  to  the  latter’s  scholiast 
CiiATURvfeDA  Prit’h<}daca  swam1,§  and  to  the  other 
writers  above  mentioned. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  treatises,  to  which  he  thus  alludes, 
must  have  been  extant,  and  in  the  hands  of  his  commen- 
tators, when  they  wrote ; as  appears  from  their  quotations 
of  them;  more  especially  those  of  Brahmegupta  and 
AnYABHAffA,  who  are  cited,  and  particularly  the  first 
mentioned,  in  several  instances.  ||  A long  and  diligent  re- 
search in  various  parts  of  India,  has,  however,  failed  of 
recovering  any  part  of  the  Padmanabha  vija  (or  Algebra  of 
Pa  D.M  AN  Anil  a),  and  of  the  algebraic  and  other  works  of 
Aryabh AffA.^  But  the  translator  has  been  more  for- 
tunate in  regard  to  the  works  of  SrIdhara  and  Brah- 
megupta, having  in  his  collection  SrSdhaba’s  compen- 
dium of  arithmetic,  and  a copy,  incomplete  however,  of  the 
text  and  scholia  of  Brahmegupta’s  Jirahma  siddhanta, 
comprising  among  other  no  less  interesting  matter,  a chap- 
ter treating  of  arithmetic  and  mensuration ; and  another, 

* P'(ja t Hid.  § 131.  { Ibid.  ^ U2. 

§ K//V<  cli.  5,  nolo  of  SC'KYA  D ISA.  Also  f'ija  yah.,  ^IT'l;  and 

Lil.,  § 24(1,  nd  Jini  ui. 

II  For  oxampir,  under  LU.  eli.  II.  H Note  Cl, 
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the  subject  of  which  is  algebra  : both  of  them  fortunately 
complete.* 

The  commentary  is  a perpetual  one  ; successively  quot- 
ing at  length  each  verse  of  the  text ; proceeding  to  the 
interpretation  of  it,  word  by  word ; and  subjoining  eluci- 
dations and  remarks : and  its  colophon,  at  the  close  of 
each  chapter,  gives  the  title  of  the  work  and  tlie  name  of 
the  author.f  Now  the  name,  which  is  there  given,  CiiA- 
TURvfeDA  Prit’hCdaca  swAMi,  is  that  of  a celebrated 
scholiast  of  Brahmegupta,  frequently  cited  as  such  by 
the  commentaries  of  Biiascara  and  by  other  astronomical 
writers ; and  the  title  of  the  work,  Brahma  suldhanta,  or 
sometimes  Brahma  sp’huta  siddhanta,  corresponds,  in  the 
shorter  form,  to  the  known  title  of  Brahmegupta’s  trea- 
tise in  the  usual  references  to  it  by  Bhascara’s  commen- 
tators;! and  answers,  in  the  longer  form,  to  the  desig- 
nation of  it,  as  indicated  in  an  introductory  couplet  which 
is  quoted  from  Brahmegupta  by  LacshmIdAsa,  a scho- 
liast of  Bhascara.§ 

Remarking  this  coincidence,  the  translator  proceeded  to 
collate,  with  the  text  and  commentary,  numerous  quota- 
tions from  both,  which  he  found  in  BhAscara’s  writings, 
or  in  those  of  his  expositors.  The  result  confirmed  the 
indication,  and  established  the  identity  of  both  text  and 
scholia  as  Beahmegupta’s  treatise,  and  the  gloss  of 
Prit’hOdaca.  The  authenticity  of  this  Brahma  sid- 
dhanta is  further  confirmed  by  numerous  quotations  in  the 
commentary  of  BnAff6TPALA  oathesanhita  of  VarAha- 

• Note  B. 

t Vasani  bhas/iya  by  CiiATi  RvtnA  Prit'hOdaca  swam!,  son  of 
MadhcsC'Dana,  on  the  Brahma  aiddhanta  ; (or  sometimes  BniAtna- 
nphut'a-siddhdnta, ) 

t They  often  quote  from  the  Brahma  siddhdnta  after  premising  a 
reference  to  Braiimeocpta. 

§ Note  C. 
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MiHiRA  : as  the  quotations  from  the  Brahma  siddhanta 
in  that  commentary,  (which  is  the  work  of  an  author  who 
flourished  eight  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,)  are  veri- 
fied in  the  copy  under  consideration.  A few  instances  of 
both  will  suffice,  and  cannot  fail  to  produce  conviction.* 

It  is  confidently  concluded,  that  the  chapters  on  arith- 
metic and  algebra,  fortunately  entire  in  a copy,  in  many 
parts  imperfect,  of  Br a hmeoupta’s  celebrated  work,  as 
here  described,  are  genuine  and  authentic.  It  remains  to 
investigate  the  age  of  the  author. 

Mr.  Davis,  who  first  opened  to  the  public  a correct 
view  of  the  astronomical  computations  of  the  Hindus,-)-  is 
of  opinion,  that  Brahmegupta  lived  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.J  Dr.  William  Hunter,  who 
resided  for  some  time  with  a British  embassy  at  Ujjayani, 
and  made  diligent  researches  into  the  remains  of  Indian 
science  at  that  ancient  seat  of  Hindu  astronomical  know- 
ledge, was  there  furnished,  by  the  learned  astronomers 
whom  he  consulted,  with  the  ages  of  the  principal  ancient 
authorities.  They  assigned  to  Brahmegupta  the  date  of 
550  .Saca;  which  answei-s  to  A.D.  628.  The  grounds  on 
which  they  proceeded  are  unfortunately  not  specified  : but, 
as  they  gave  BhAscara’s  age  correctly,  as  well  as  several 
other  dates  right,  which  admit  of  being  verified ; it  is  pre- 
sumed that  they  had  grounds,  though  unexplained,  for  the 
information  which  they  communicated.  § 

Mr.  Bentley,  who  is  little  disposed  to  favour  the  anti- 
quity of  an  Indian  astronomer,  has  given  his  reasons  for 
considering  the  astronomical  system  which  Brahme- 
gupta teaches,  to  be  between  twelve  and  thirteen  hundred 
years  old  (1 263 f years  in  A.D.  1799).1|  Now,  as  the 
system  taught  by  this  author  is  professedly  one  corrected 

• Note  I).  t As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  225.  J As.  Res.,  vol.  ix.  p.  242. 

^ Note  E.  II  As.  Res.,  vol.  vi.  p.  .586. 
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and  adapted  by  him  to  conform  with  the  observed  positions 
of  the  celestial  objects  when  he  wrote,*  the  age,  when 
their  positions  would  be  conformable  with  the  results  of 
computations  made  as  by  him  directed,  is  precisely  the 
age  of  the  author  himself : and  so  far  as  Mr.  Bentley’s 
calculations  may  be  considered  to  approximate  to  the  truth, 
the  date  of  Brahmegupta’s  performance  is  determined 
with  like  approach  to  exactness,  within  a certain  latitude 
however  of  uncertainty  for  allowance  to  be  made  on  account 
of  the  inaccuracy  of  Hindu  observations. 

The  translator  has  assigned  on  fonner  occasions^  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  sees  reason  to  place  the  author’s 
age,  soon  after  the  period  when  the  vernal  equinox  coin- 
cided with  the  beginning  of  the  lunar  mansion  and  zodiacal 
asterism  Aswin'i,  where  the  Hindu  ecliptic  now  commences. 
He  is  supported  in  it  by  the  sentiments  of  BhAscara  and 
other  Indian  astronomers,  who  infer  from  Braiimeoupta’s 
doctrine  concerning  the  solstitial  points,  of  which  he  does 
not  admit  a periodical  motion,  that  he  lived  when  the 
equinoxes  did  not,  sensibly  to  him,  deviate  from  the  begin- 
ning o(  Aswini  and  middle  of  Chitra  on  the  Hindu  sphere.]; 
On  these  grounds  it  is  maintained,  that  Brahmegupta 
is  rightly  placed  in  the  sixth  or  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century  of  the  Christian  era  ; as  the  subjoined  calculations 
will  more  particularly  show.§  The  age  when  Brahme- 
gupta flourished,  seems  then,  from  the  concurrence  of  all 
these  arguments,  to  be  satisfactorily  settled  as  antecedent 
to  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  culture  of  sciences  among  the 
Arabs;  and  consequently  establishes  the  fact,  that  the 
Hindus  were  in  piossession  of  algebra  before  it  was  known 
to  the  Arabians. 


• Supra.  + An.  Kfs.,  viil.  ix.  p.  .329.  [|>.  .327  "f  the  present  vol.] 
5 As.  Res.,  vol.  xii.  p,  215.  [p.  .3^.  of  the  present  vol.)  § Note  F. 
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Brahmegupta’s  treatise,  however,  is  not  the  earliest 
work  known  to  have  been  written  on  the  same  subject  by 
an  Indian  author.  The  most  eminent  scholiast  of  B mas- 
cara* quotes  a passage  of  AHYABiiA'i'-fA  specifying 
algebra  under  the  designation  of  Vija,  and  making  sepa- 
rate mention  of  Cutiaca,  which  more  particularly  intends  a 
problem  subservient  to  the  general  method  of  resolution  of 
indeterminate  problems  of  the  first  degree : he  is  under- 
stood by  another  of  Bhascara's  commentators+  to  be  at 
tlie  head  of  the  elder  writers,  to  whom  the  text  then  under 
consideration  adverts,  as  having  designated  by  the  name 
of  Madhyamahurana  the  resolution  of  afiected  quadratic 
equations  by  means  of  the  completion  of  the  square.  It 
is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  the  treatise  of  Arya- 
iiiiAffA  then  extant,  did  extend  to  quadratic  equations 
in  the  determinate  analysis,  and  to  indeterminate  problems 
of  the  first  degree ; if  not  to  those  of  the  second  likewise, 
as  most  probably  it  did. 

This  ancient  astronomer  and  algebraist  was  anterior  to 
both  Varahamihira  and  Brahmegupta,  being  re- 
peatedly named  by  the  latter ; and  the  deteiTnination  of 
the  age  when  he  flourished  is  particularly  interesting,  as 
his  astronomical  system,  though  on  some  points  agreeing, 
essentially  disagreed  on  others,  with  that  which  those 
authors  have  followed,  and  which  the  Hindu  astronomers 
still  maintain.  I 

He  is  considered  by  the  commentators  of  the  Surya 
siddhunta  and  Siroma/ii,^  as  the  earliest  of  uninspired 
and  mere  human  writers  on  the  science  of  astronomy ; as 
having  introduced  requisite  corrections  into  the  system  of 


* a distini^iiisbcd  mathematician  and  astronomer, 

t SOr.  on  l-'ija  gnn.  § 128.  { Note  fl. 

h NrVsiniia  on  Siir.  <iasesa  pref.  to  Orah.  Intjh. 
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Parasara,  from  whom  he  took  the  numbers  for  the 
planetary  mean  motions;  as  having  been  follow'ed  in  the 
tract  of  emendation,  after  a sufficient  interval  to  make 
further  correction  requisite,  by  Durgasinh  a and  Mihira  ; 
who  were  again  succeeded  after  a further  interval  by  Brah- 
megupta  son  of  Jishnu.* 

In  short,  Aryabhatt a was  founder  of  one  of  the  sects 
of  Indian  astronomers,  as  PunisA,  an  author  likewise  an- 
terior to  both  Varaiiamihira  and  Brahmegupta,  was 
of  another : which  were  distinguished  by  names  derived 
from  the  discriminative  tenets  respecting  the  commencement 
of  planetary  motions  at  sun-rise  according  to  the  first,  but 
at  midnight  according  to  the  latter, on  the  meridian  of 
Lanca,  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  astronomical  cycle. 
A third  sect  began  the  astronomical  day,  as  well  as  the 
great  period,  at  noon. 

His  name  accompanied  the  intimation'  which  the  Arab 
astronomers  (under  the  Abbasside  Khalifs,  as  it  would 
appear,)  received,  that  three  distinct  astronomical  systems 
were  current  among  the  Hindus  of  those  days : and  it  is 
but  slightly  corrupted,  certainly  not  at  all  disguised,  in  the 
Arabic  representation  of  it  Arjabahar,  or  rather  Arjabhar.  f 
The  two  other  systems  were,  first,  Brahmegupta’s 


• As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  235,  242,  aod  244 ; and  Note  If. 
t Bbahmeocpta,  ch.  11.  The  names  are  Audayaca  from  Udnya 
rising;  and  Ardharalrica  from  Ardhardtri,  midnight.  The  third 
school  is  noticed  by  BHAff6TPAt,A  the  scholiast  of  Varaiiamihira, 
under  the  denomination  of  Mddhynndinas,  as  alleging  the  commence- 
ment of  the  astronomical  period  at  noon : (from  MadJiyandina,  mid- 
day.) 

I The  Saaicrtt  2,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  the  character  of  a 
peculiar  sound  often  mistaken  for  r,  and  which  the  Arabs  were  likely 
so  to  write,  rather  than  with  a le  or  with  a tau.  The  Hindi  I is 
generally  written  by  the  English  in  India  with  an  r.  Example:  ber 
(vaia),  the  Indian  fig,  vulg.  Banian  tree. 
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Siddhanta,  which  was  the  one  they  became  best  ac- 
quainted with,  and  to  which  they  apply  the  denomination 
of  the  siitd-hind;  and  second,  that  of  Area  the  sun,  which 
they  write  Arcand,  a corruption  still  prevalent  in  the  vulgar 
Hindi* 

Ary  ABii  AffA  appears  to  have  had  more  correct  notions 
of  the  true  explanation  of  celestial  phenomena  than  Brah- 
MEGUPTA  himself;  who,  in  a few  instances,  correcting 
errors  of  his  predecessor,  but  oflener  deviating  from  that 
predecessor’s  juster  views,  has  been  followed  by  the  herd 
of  modem  Hindu  astronomers,  in  a system  not  improved, 
but  deteriorated,  since  the  time  of  the  more  ancient  au- 
thor. 

Considering  the  proficiency  of  ARYABHAttA  in  astro- 
nomical science,  and  adverting  to  the  fact  of  his  having 
written  upon  Algebra,  as  well  as  to  the  circumstance  of 
his  being  named  by  numerous  writers  as  the  founder  of  a 
sect,  or  author  of  a system  in  astronomy,  and  being  quoted 
at  the  head  of  algebraists,  when  the  commentators  of  extant 
treatises  have  occasion  to  mention  early  and  originalf  writers 
on  tliis  branch  of  science,  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek  fur- 
tlier  for  a mathematician  qualified  to  have  been  the  great 
improver  of  the  analytic  art,  and  likely  to  have  been  tlie 
person  by  whom  it  was  carried  to  the  pitch  to  which  it  is 
found  to  have  attained  among  the  Hindus,  and  at  which  it 
is  observed  to  be  nearly  stationary  through  the  long  lapse 
of  ages  which  have  since  passed  : the  later  additions  being 
few  and  unessential  in  the  writings  of  Braiimegupta,  of 
Bhascara,  and  of  JnyAna  rAja,  though  they  lived  at 
intervals  of  centuries  from  each  other. 

ARYABHAffA  then  being  the  earliest  author  known  to 


• See  notes  I,  K,  and  X. 
t SC'BYA  OASA  on  rija  gahitn,  ch.  5. 
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have  treated  of  Algebra  among  the  Hindus,  and  being 
likely  to  be,  if  not  the  inventor,  the  improver  of  that 
analysis,  by  whom  too  it  was  pushed  nearly  to  the  whole 
degree  of  excellence  which  it  is  found  to  have  attained 
among  them  ; it  becomes  in  an  especial  manner  interesting 
to  investigate  any  discoverable  trace  in  the  absence  of  better 
and  more  direct  evidence,  which  may  tend  to  fix  the  date 
of  his  labours,  or  to  indicate  the  time  which  elapsed  be- 
tween him  and  Brahmegupta,  whose  age  is  more  accu- 
rately determined.* 

Taking  Aryabh  ai'ta,  for  reasons  given  in  the  notes, 
to  have  preceded  Brahmegepta  and  Varahamihira 
by  several  centuries;  and  Brahmegdpta  to  have  flou- 
rished about  twelve  hundred  years  ago;f  and  Varaha- 
M III  IRA,  concerning  whose  works  and  age  some  further 
notices  will  be  found  in  a subjoined  note,J  to  have  lived  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  after  Christ,^  it  appears 
probable  that  this  earliest  of  known  Hindu  algebraists 
wrote  as  far  back  as  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era ; 
and,  perhaps,  in  an  earlier  age.  Hence  it  is  concluded 
that  he  is  nearly  as  ancient  as  the  Grecian  algebraist 
Diophantes,  supjxised,  on  the  authority  of  AbU'I.faraj,|| 
to  have  flourished  in  the  time  of  tlie  Emperor  J e li  a n , or 
about  A.D.  360. 

Admitting  the  Hindu  and  Alexandrian  autliors  to  be 
nearly  equally  ancient,  it  must  be  conceded  in  favour  of 
the  Indian  algebraist,  that  he  was  more  advanced  in  the 
science  ; since  he  appears  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the 
resolution  of  equations  involving  several  unknown,  which 
it  is  not  clear,  nor  fairly  presumable,  that  Diophantes 


• Note  I.  t Sec  before  and  note  F. 

5 Note  K.  % See  before  and  note  E. 

II  Pococke’s  edition  and  translation,  p.  89. 
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knew ; and  a general  method  for  indeterminate  problems  of 
at  least  the  first  degree,  to  a knowledge  of  which  the 
Grecian  algebraist  had  certainly  not  attained  ; though  he 
displays  infinite  sagacity  and  ingenuity  in  particular  solu- 
tions ; and  though  a certain  routine  is  discernible  in  them. 

A comparison  of  the  Grecian,  Hindu,  and  Arabian  alge- 
bras, will  more  distinctly  show,  which  of  them  had  made 
the  greatest  progress  at  the  earliest  age  of  each,  that  can 
be  now  traced. 

The  notation  or  algorithm  of  Algebra  is  so  essential  to 
this  art,  as  to  deserve  the  first  notice  in  a review  of  the 
Indian  method  of  analysis,  and  a comparison  of  it  vi'ith  the 
Grecian  and  Arabian  algebras.  The  Hindu  algebraists  use 
abbreviations  and  initials  for  symbols : they  distinguish 
negative  quantities  by  a dot,*  but  have  not  any  mark, 
besides  the  absence  of  the  negative  sign,  to  discriminate 
a positive  quantity.  No  marks  or  symbols  indicating 
operations  of  addition,  or  multiplication,  &c.  are  employed 
by  them  : nor  any  announcing  equalityl-  or  relative  magni- 
tude (greater  or  less).J  But  a factum  is  denoted  by  the 
initial  syllable  of  a word  of  that  import,^  subjoined  to  the 
terms  which  compose  it,  between  which  a dot  is  sometimes 
interposed.  A fraction  is  indicated  by  placing  the  divisor 
under  the  dividcnd,||  but  without  a line  of  separation. 
The  two  sides  of  an  equation  are  ordered  in  the  same 
manner,  one  under  the  other  :5[  and  this  method  of  placing 


• y'ljagan.  § 4. 

t The  sign  of  equality  was  first  used  by  Robkrt  Rkcqkor,  because, 
K8  he  says,  no  two  things  can  be  more  equal  than  a pair  of  parallels, 
or  gemoive  lines  of  one  length.  Hutton. 

I The  signs  of  relative  magnitude  were  first  introduced  into  Euro- 
pean algebra  by  Harriot. 

^ Vifngan.^2\.  ||  ^ 33. 

Vija  gah,  and  Brahm.  IS,  passim. 
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terms  under  each  other  being  likewise  practised  upon  other 
occasions,*  the  intent  is  in  the  instance  to  be  collected 
from  the  recital  of  the  steps  of  the  process  in  words  at 
length,  which  always  accompanies  the  algebraic  process. 
That  recital  is  also  requisite  to  ascertain  the  precise  intent 
of  vertical  lines  interposed  between  the  terms  of  a geometric 
progression,  but  used  also  upon  other  occasions,  to  separate 
and  discriminate  quantities.  The  symbols  of  unknown 
quantity  are  not  confined  to  a single  one : but  extend  to 
ever  so  great  a variety  of  denominations : and  the  charac- 
ters used  are  initial  syllables  of  the  names  of  colours,-f 
excepting  the  first,  which  is  the  initial  of  yavat-tarat,  ‘ as 
much  as’;  words  of  the  same  import  with  Bombelli’s 
tanto,  used  by  him  for  the  same  purpose.  Colour  there- 
fore means  unknown  quantity,  or  the  symbol  of  it : and 
the  same  Sanscrit  word,  varna,  also  signifying  a literal 
character,  letters  are  accordingly  employed  likewise  as 
symbols;  either  taken  from  the  alphabet;!  or  else  initial 
syllables  of  words  signifying  the  subjects  of  the  problem  ; 
whether  of  a general  nature,^  or  specially  the  names  of 
geometric  lines  in  algebraic  demonstrations  of  geometric 
propositions  or  solution  of  geometric  problems.]!  Symbols 
too  are  employed,  not  only  for  unknown  quantities,  of 
which  the  value  is  sought;  but  for  variable  quantities  of 
which  the  value  may  be  arbitrarily  put  (Vij.  Ch.  6,  note 
on  commencement  of  ^ 163 — 166),  and  especially  in  de- 
monstrations, for  both  given  and  sought  quantities.  Ini- 
tials of  the  terms  for  square  and  solid  respectively  denote 
those  powers;  and  combined  they  indicate  the  higher. 
These  are  reckoned  not  by  the  sums  of  the  powers,  but 
by  their  products.  An  initial^  syllable  is  in  like  manner 

• y\ja  gait.  § 55.  t I'ijagah.  § 17.  Bbahm.  c.  18.  § 2. 

{ fija  gnfi.  c\t.  ft.  § f^ija  gn/i.  §111.  II  f'ijn  gnn.  ^ Xid. 

H LU.  f)  2fi. 
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used  to  mark  a surd  root.*  Tlie  terms  of  a compound 
quantity  are  ordered  according  to  the  powers;  and  tlie 
absolute  numlier  invariably  comes  last.  It  also  is  distin- 
guished by  an  initial  syllable,  as  a discriminative  token  of 
known  quantity .+  Numeral  coefficients  are  employed,  in- 
clusive of  unity  which  is  always  noted,  and  comprehending 
fractions  for  the  numeral  divisor  is  generally  so  placed, 
rather  than  under  the  symbol  of  the  unknown : and  in 
like  manner  the  negative  dot  is  set  over  the  numeral  coeffi- 
cient : and  not  over  the  literal  character.  The  coefficients 
are  placed  after  the  symbol  of  the  unknown  quantity.^ 
Equations  are  not  ordered  so  as  to  put  all  the  quantities 
positive;  nor  to  give  precedence  to  a positive  term  in  a 
compound  quantity:  for  the  negative  terms  are  retained, 
and  even  preferably  put  in  the  first  place.  In  stating  the 
two  sides  of  an  equation,  the  general,  though  not  inva- 
riable, practice  is,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  to  repeat 
every  term,  which  occurs  in  the  one  side,  on  the  other : 
annexing  nought  for  the  coefficient,  if  a term  of  that  parti- 
cular denomination  be  there  wanting. 

If  reference  be  made  to  the  writings  of  Diophantus, 
and  of  the  Arabian  algebraists,  and  their  early  disciples 
in  Europe,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  notation,  which  has 
been  here  described,  is  essentially  different  from  all  theirs, 
much  as  they  vary.  Diophantus  employs  the  inverted 
medial  of  fXXn>J.i(,  defect  or  want  (opposed  to  urafiif,  sub- 
stance or  abundance  ||)  to  indicate  a negative  quaiUity.  He 
prefixes  that  mark  to  the  quantity  in  question.  He  calls 
the  unknown,  apiS/Mt ; representing  it  by  the  final «,  which 

• I'ija  ga(i.  § 20.  t yija  gan.  § 17. 

J Stevinus  in  like  manner  included  fractions  in  coefficients. 

§ ViETA  did  so  likewise. 

II  A word  of  nearly  tlic  same  import  with  the  Sanscrit  ihann,  used 
liy  Hindu  algebraists  for  the  same  signification. 
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he  doubles  for  the  plural ; while  the  Arabian  algebraists 
apply  the  equivalent  word  for  number  to  the  constant 
or  known  term ; and  the  Hindus,  on  the  other  hand, 
refer  the  word  for  numerical  character  to  the  coefficient. 
He  denotes  the  monad,  or  unit  absolute,  byya';  and  the 
linear  quantity  is  called  by  him  arithmos;  and  designated, 
like  the  unknown,  by  the  final  sigma.  He  marks  the 
further  powers  by  initials  of  words  signifying  them  : J", 

JJ",  3»“,  &c.  for  dijnamis,  power  (meaning  the  square) ; 

rubos,  cube ; di/iiamo-di/nnmis,  bi(]uadrate,  &c.  But  he 
reckons  the  higher  by  the  sums,  not  the  products,  of  the 
lower.  Thus  the  sixth  power  is  with  him  the  cubo-citbus, 
which  the  Hindus  designate,  as  the  quadrate-cube,  (cube  of 
the  square,  or  square  of  the  cube). 

The  Arabian  algebraists  arc  still  more  sparing  of  sym- 
bols, or  rather  entirely  destitute  of  them.-)-  They  have 
none,  whether  arbitrary  or  abbreviated,  either  for  quantities 
known  or  unknown,  positive  or  negative,  or  for  the  steps 
and  operations  of  an  algebraic  process  ; but  express  eveiy 
thing  by  words,  and  phrases,  at  full  length.  Their  Euro- 
pean scholars  introduced  a few,  and  very  few  abbreviations 
of  names:  c“,  c',  c“,  for  the  three  first  powers;  c°,  q“,  for 
the  first  and  second  unknown  quantities ; p,  m,  for  plus 
and  minus ; and  K for  the  note  of  radicality ; occur  in  the 
first  printed  work,  which  is'that  of  Paciolo.  J Leonardo 
Bonacci  of  Pisa  the  earliest  scholar  of  the  Arabians, § 
is  said  by  Targioni  Tozzetti  to  have  used  the  small 
letters  of  the  alphabet  to  denote  quantities.  ||  But  Leo- 

• •>.  t A».  Rp.«.,  vol.  xti.  p.  18.3. 

; Or  Pacioi.i,  I’Af  icoi.o, — i.i,  &c.  For  the  name  is  variously 
written  by  Italian  authors. 

§ See  note  L. 

II  F"'W.  -J  Kilit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  ti-. 

VO  I..  II.  2 F 
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NARDo  only  does  so  because  he  represents  quantities  by 
straight  lines,  and  designates  those  lines  by  letters,  in 
elucidation  of  his  algebraic  solutions  of  problems.* 

The  Arabians  termed  the  unknown  (and  they  wrought 
but  on  one)  shai  thing.  It  is  translated  by  Leonardo  of 
Pisa  and  his  disciples,  by  the  correspondent  Latin  word 
rex  and  Italian  cosa ; whence  Regola  de  la  Coxa,  and  Rule 
of  C'oxx,  with  Cossike  practice  and  Coxxike  number  of  our 
older  authors,^  for  Algebra  or  Speculative  practice,  as 
PacioloJ  denominates  the  analytic  art;  and  Cosxic 
number,  in  writers  of  a somewhat  later  date,  for  tlie  root 
of  an  equation. 

The  Arabs  termed  the  square  of  the  unknown  mdl,  pos- 
session or  wealth ; translated  by  the  Latin  census  and 
Italian  censo;  as  terms  of  the  same  import : for  it  is  in  the 
acceptation  of  amount  of  property  or  estate  § that  census 
was  here  used  by  Leonardo. 

The  cube  was  by  the  Arabs  termed  cub,  a die  or  cube ; 
and  they  combined  these  terms  mal  and  cab  for  compound 
names  of  the  more  elevated  powers,  in  the  manner  of 
Dioph ANTUS,  by  the  sums  of  the  powers;  and  not  like 
the  Hindus  by  their  products.  Such,  indeed,  is  their  method 
in  the  modern  elementary  works : but  it  is  not  clear  that 
the  same  mode  was  observed  by  their  earlier  writers ; for 
their  Italian  scholars  denominated  the  biquadrate  and 
higher  powers  Relato  primo,  secundo,  tertio,  &c. 

Positive  they  call  said  additional ; and  negative  nakis 
deficient:  and,  as  before  observed,  they  have  no  discrimi 
native  marks  for  either  of  them. 


• CossAl.i,  Origine  dell’Algebra,  i. 
t Robert  Recobde’s  Whetstone  of  Witte. 

{ Secondo  iioi  detta  Pratica  Speciilativa.  Snmma  8.  1. 

6 Census,  quicquid  fortunaruin  quis  liahct.  Steph.  7Vir>. 
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The  operation  of  restoring  negative  quantities,  if  any 
there  be,  to  the  positive  form,  which  is  an  essential  step 
with  them,  is  termed  je6r,  or  with  the  article  Aljehr,  the 
mending  or  restoration.  That  of  comparing  the  terms  and 
taking  like  from  like,  which  is  the  next  material  step  in 
the  process  of  resolution,  is  called  by  them  mukabalah, 
comparison.  Hence  the  name  of  Tarik  aljebr  wa  almuka- 
balah,  ‘ the  method  of  restoration  and  comparison,’  which 
obtained  among  the  Arabs  for  this  branch  of  the  analytic 
art;  and  hence  our  name  of  Algebra,  from  Leonardo  of 
Pisa’s  exact  version  of  the  Arabic  title.  Fi  istikhraju'l 
majhulat  be  tarik  aljebr  wu  almukabalah,*  De  solutione 
quarundam  qusstionum  secundum  modum  AlgebrcE  et 
Almuchabala.-y 

The  two  steps  or  operations  which  have  thus  given 
name  to  the  method  of  analysis,  are  precisely  what  is 
enjoined  without  distinctive  appellations  of  them,  in  the 
introduction  of  the  arithmetics  of  Diophantus,  where  he 
directs,  that,  if  the  quantities  be  positive  on  both  sides, 
like  are  to  be  taken  from  like,  until  one  species  be  equal  to 
one  species ; but  if  on  either  side  or  on  both  any  species 
be  negative,  the  negative  s[x*cies  must  be  added  to  both 
sides,  so  that  they  become  positive  on  both  sides  of  the 
equation  : after  wluch  like  are  again  to  be  taken  from  like, 
until  one  species  remain  on  each  side.  J 

The  Hindu  algebra  not  requiring  the  terms  of  the  equa- 
tion to  be  all  exhibited  in  the  form  of  positive  quantity, 
does  not  direct  the  preliminary  step  of  restoring  negative 
quantity  to  the  affirmative  state,  but  proceeds  at  once  to 
the  operation  of  equal  subtraction  {samasodhana)  for  the 
difference  of  like  terms,  which  is  the  process  denominated 


• Khutdsatii’l  hisib.  c.  8.  Calcutta,  1812.  (8vo.) 
t Liber  abb  9.  15.  3.  M.S.  in  M agliab.  Libr.  {ef.  11. 

2 F 2 
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by  the  Arabian  algebraists  comparison  (nmkubahth).  On 
that  |)oint,  therefore,  the  Arabian  algebra  has  more  affinity 
to  the  Grecian  than  to  the  Indian  analysis. 

As  to  the  progress  which  the  Hindus  had  made  in  the 
analytic  art,  it  will  lie  seen,  that  they  possessed  well  Uie 
arithmetic  of  surrl  roots;*  that  they  were  aware  of  the 
inbnite  quotient  resulting  from  the  division  of  finite  quan- 
tity by  cipher ;+  that  they  knew  the  general  resolution  of 
equations  of  the  second  degree,  and  had  touched  upon 
those  of  higher  denomination,  resolving  them  in  the  sim- 
plest cases,  and  in  those  in  which  the  solution  happens  to 
lx»  practicable  by  the  method  which  serves  for  quadratics : | 
that  they  had  attained  a general  solution  of  indetenninate 
problems  of  the  first  degree  ;§  that  they  had  arrived  at  a 
method  for  deriving  a multitude  of  solutions  of  answers  to 
problems  of  the  second  degree  from  a single  answer  found 
tentatively,  II  which  is  as  near  an  approach  to  a general 
solution  of  such  problems  as  was  made  until  the  days  of 
Lagrange,  who  first  demonstrated,  that  the  problem,  on 
which  the  solutions  of  all  questions  of  this  nature  dejiend, 
is  always  resolvable  in  whole  numbers.^  Tlie  Hindus  had 
likewise  attempted  problems  of  this  higher  order  by  the 
application  of  the  mctho<l  which  suffices  for  those  of  the 
first  degree  ;**  with  indeed  very  scanty  success,  as  might 
lie  expected. 

They  not  only  applied  algebra  botli  to  astronoinyH"  and 


• Hraiim.  18.  § 27 — 29.  § 23 — 52. 

t LtL  S 45.  § 15 — Ifiand  § 135. 

I I'tj.-gnn.  § 129,  and  § 137 — 138. 

^ Bkaiim.  18.  § 3 — 18.  L'd.  § 248 — 2t»5. 

II  Bkahm.  18.  §29 — 49.  — 99. 

T Mem.  of  Acad,  of  I'urin  ; and  of  Berlin. 

y\j.-gan,  k 20(1 — 207.  tt  Bhahm.  18.  passim. 
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to  geometry,*  but  conversely  applied  geometry  likewise  to 
the  demonstration  of  algebraic  rules,  f In  short,  they 
cultivated  algebra  much  more,  and  with  greater  success, 
than  geometry  ; as  is  evident  from  the  comparatively  low 
state  of  their  knowledge  m the  one,J  and  the  high  pilch  of 
their  attiiinments  in  the  other : and  they  cultivated  it  for 
the  sake  of  astronomy,  as  they  did  this  chiefly  for  astro- 
logical purposes.  The  examples  in  the  earliest  algebraic 
treatise  extant  ( B a a ii  m e«  u ft  a’s)  are  mostly  astronomical : 
and  here  the  solution  of  indeterminate  problems  is  some- 
times of  real  and  practical  use.  The  instances  in  tlic  later 
treatise  of  algebra  by  Bhascara  are  more  various:  many 
of  them  geometric  ; but  one  astronomical ; the  rest  nume- 
ral : among  which  a great  number  of  indeterminate ; and 
of  these  some,  though  not  the  greatest  part,  resembling  the 
questions  which  chiefly  engage  the  attention  of  Diophan- 
Tis.  But  the  general  character  of  the  Diophantine  pro- 
blems, and  of  the  Hindu  unlimited  ones,  is  by  no  means 
alike : and  several  in  the  style  of  Diophantine  are  noticed 
by  Bhascara  in  his  arithmetical,  instead  of  his  algebraic, 
treatise.  § /■ 

To  pursue  this  summary  comparison  further,  Diophan- 
TUs  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  direct  reso- 
lution of  affected  quadratic  equations ; but  less  familiar 
with  the  management  of  them,  he  seldom  touches  on  it. 
Chiefly  busied  with  indeterminate  problems  of  the  first 
degree,  he  yet  seems  to  have  possessed  no  general  rule  for 
their  solution.  His  elementary  instructions  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  equations  are  succinct ; ||  his  notation,  as  before 

* § 117 — 127,  § 146 — 152.  t yy.-pnn.  §212 — 2N. 

t Brahm.  12.  § 21  ; corrected  however  in  IM.  § 169 — I7O. 

§ LU.  § 59 — 61,  where  it  appears,  however,  that  precedin^f  writers 
had  treated  the  ijiiestion  nljrehraically.  See  likewise  § 139— H6. 

I!  T>of.  II. 
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observed,  scanty  and  inconvenient.  In  the  whole  science 
he  is  very  far  behind  the  Hindu  writers,  notwithstanding 
the  infinite  ingenuity  by  which  he  makes  up  for  the  want 
of  rule,  and  although  jiresented  to  us  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  mutilation  ; if  it  be,  indeed,  certain  that  tlie  text  of 
only  six,  or  at  most  seven,  of  thirteen  books,  which  his 
introduction  announces,  has  been  preserved.*  It  is  suffi- 
ciently clear  from  what  does  remain,  that  the  lost  part 
could  not  have  exhibited  a much  higher  degree  of  attain- 
ment in  the  art.  It  is  presumable,  that  so  much  as  we 
possess  of  his  work  is  a fair  specimen  of  the  progress 
which  he  and  the  Greeks  before  him  (for  he  is  haidly  to  be 
considered  as  the  inventor,  since  he  seems  to  treat  the  art 
as  already  known)  had  made  in  his  time. 

~f~  The  points  in  which  the  Hindu  algebra  appears  parti- 
cularly distinguished  from  tlie  Greek,  are,  besides  a better 
and  more  comprehensive  algorithm, — 1st,  The  manage- 
ment of  equations  involving  more  than  one  unknown  term. 
(This  adds  to  the  two  classes  noticed  by  the  Arabs,  namely, 
simple  and  compound,  two,  or  rather  three,  other  classes  of 
equation.)  2d,  Tlie  resolution  of  equations  of  a higher 
order,  in  which,  if  they  achieved  little,  they  liad,  at  least, 
the  merit  of  the  attempt,  and  anticipated  a modem  dis- 
covery in  the  solution  of  biquadratics.  3d.  General  me- 
thods for  the  solutions  of  indeterminate  problems  of  first 
and  second  degrees,  in  which  they  went  far,  indeed,  be- 
yond Diophantus,  and  anticipated  discoveries  of  modern 
algebraists.  4tb,  Application  of  algebra  to  astronomical 
investigation  and  geometrical  demonstration,  in  which  also 
they  hit  upon  some  matters  which  have  been  reinvented  in 
later  times. 

This  brings  us  to  the  examination  of  some  of  their  anti- 

• Note  M. 
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cipations  of  modern  discoveries.  The  reader’s  notice  will 
be  here  drawn  to  three  instances  in  particular. 

The  first  is  in  the  demonstration  of  the  noted  proposition 
of  Pythagoras,  concerning  the  square  of  the  base  of  a 
rectangular  triangle,  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  two  legs 
containing  a right  angle.  The  demonstration  is  given  two 
ways  in  Bhascara’s  algebra  {Vij.-gan.  § 14(i).  The  first 
of  them  is  the  same  which  is  delivered  by  Wallis  in  his 
treatise  on  angular  sections  (ch.  vi.),  and,  as  far  as  appears, 
then  given  for  the  first  time.  * 

On  the  subject  of  demonstrations,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  Hindu  mathematicians  proved  propositions  both 
algebraically  and  geometrically : as  is  particularly  noticed 
by  Bhascaka  himself,  towards  the  close  of  his  algebra, 
where  he  gives  both  modes  of  proof  of  a remarkable  method 
for  the  solution  of  indeterminate  problems,  which  involve  a 
factum  of  two  unknown  quantities.  The  rule  which  he 
demonstrates  is  of  great  antiquity  in  Hindu  algebra,  being 
found  in  the  works  of  his  predecessor  Brahmegupta, 
and  being  there  a quotation  from  a more  ancient  treatise ; 
for  it  is  injudiciously  censured,  and  a less  satisfactory 
method  by  unrestricted  arbitrary  assumption  given  in  its 
place.  Bhascara  has  retained  both. 

The  next  instance,  which  will  be  here  noticed,  is  tlie  ge- 
neral solution  of  indeterminate  problems  of  the  first  degree. 


• He  deeiffnates  the  sides  C.  f).  Base  B.  Segments  x,  J.  Then 


■ ■ ■ ■ I i and  therefore  S ' * 

B : D : : D ; 3 S ? H*=B  3 

Therefore  C*-t-D*=(Bx  + B J=B  intox+3=)  B'- 
The  Indian  demonstration,  with  the  same  symbols,  is 


B;C  ::C:s’l  .pi  f f* 
B:D;:n:JJ 


B 
D« 
B 


Therefore  B=«  + ?=I'*+  and  B*=C*  + I)’. 

¥ ¥ 
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It  was  first  given  among  modems  by  Bachet  de  Mezi- 
RiAc  in  1624.*  Having  shown  how  the  solution  of  equa- 
tions of  the  form  ax — by=c  is  reduced  to  nx-fty=+l,  he 
proceeds  to  resolve  this  equation ; and  prescribes  the  same 
operation  on  a and  b as  to  find  the  greatest  common  divi- 
sor. He  names  the  residues  c,  d,  c,  f,  &C.  and  the  last 
remainder  is  necessarily  unity  : a and  b being  prime  to  each 
other.  By  retracing  the  steps  from  cTl  or/+l  (accord- 
ing as  the  number  of  remainders  is  even  or  odd)  e+ l=f, 
td+1  + y6+l  =/3,  0alfl=a 
e d c h 

or  ^e+1  =£,  £f/+l=3',  &e. 

/ 

The  last  numbers  0 and  a will  be  the  smallest  values  of 
X and  y.  Ft  is  observed,  that  if  a and  b be  not  prime  to 
each  other,  the  equation  cannot  subsist  in  whole  numbers, 
unless  c be  divisible  by  the  greatest  common  measure  of 
a and  h. 

Here  we  have  precisely  the  method  of  the  Hindu  alge- 
braists, who  have  not  failed,  likewise,  to  make  the  last 
cited  observation.  See  Buahm.  Algebra,  section  1.  and 
Bhasc.  L'd.  ch.  xii.  Vij.  eh.  ii.  It  is  so  prominent  in  the 
Indian  algebra  as  to  give  name  to  the  oldest  treatise  on  it 
extant,  and  to  constitute  a distinct  head  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  different  branches  of  mathematical  knowledge  in 
a passage  cited  from  a still  more  ancient  author.  See  Lil. 
§ 248. 

Confining  the  comparison  of  Hindu  and  modem  algebras 
to  conspicuous  instances,  the  next  for  notice  is  that  of  the 
solution  of  indeterminate  problems  of  tbe  second  degree ; 
for  which  a general  method  is  given  by  Buahmegvpta, 

• Probl^nuvs  pJai«<aris  ct  tieh'dablc-^  <|ui  se  font  par  los  mmibr*"*. 
2(i  Kdit.  (Jb24).  K.tnii anhk’s  additions  to  Ki  i.eh's  xMjjcbru,  ij. 
(Kdit.  1><07.) 
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besides  rules  for  subordinate  cases,  and  two  general 
methods  (one  of  them  the  same  with  Brahmegupta’s) 
besides  special  cases,  sidjservient,  however,  to  the  universal 
solution  of  problems  of  this  nature;  and,  to  obtain  whole 
numbers  in  all  circumstances,  a combination  of  the  method 
for  problems  of  the  first  degree  with  that  for  those  of  the 
.second,  employing  them  alternately,  or,  as  the  Hindu  alge- 
braist terms  it,  proceeding  in  a circle. 

Bhascara’s  second  method  (T'y.  § 80—81)  for  a so- 
lution of  the  problem  on  which  all  indetenninate  ones  of 
this  degree  depend,  is  exactly  the  same  which  Lord 
Brounckek  devised  to  answer  a question  projwsed  by 
way  of  challenge  by  Fermat  in  1657.  The  thing  required 
was  a general  rule  for  finding  the  innumerable  square 
numbers,  which  multijjlied  by  a proposed  (non-quadrate) 
number,  and  then  assuming  an  unit,  will  make  a square. 
Lord  Brouncker’s  rule,  putting  n for  any  given  number, 
j"'  for  any  square  taken  at  pleasure,  and  d for  difference 

„ , s 4 >■’/  2rx  2r\ 

l)etween  n and  r-  (r  J/3  «)  was  the  square 

52/* 

required.  In  the  Hindu  rule,  using  the  same  symbols,  — 


is  the  square  root  required.*  But  neither  Brounckek, 
nor  Wallis,  who  himself  contrived  another  method,  nor 
Fermat,  by  whom  the  question  was  proposed,  but  whose 
motle  of  solution  was  never  made  known  by  him,  (probably 
l)ecause  he  had  not  found  any  thing  better  than  Wallis 
and  Brounckek  discoveredf),  norFREN  icle,  who  treated 
the  subject  without,  however,  adding  to  what  had  been 
done  by  Wallis  and  Brounckek, J appear  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  problem  and  its  universal 
use ; a discovery  which,  among  the  modems,  was  reserved 
for  Euler  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  To  him, 

* ^ t Wallis,  AI;;.  r.  J Hot/. 
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among  the  moderns,  we  owe  the  remark  which  the  Hindus 
had  made  more  than  a thousand  years  before,*  that  the 
problem  was  requisite  to  find  all  the  possible  solutions  of 
equations  of  this  sort.  Lagrange  takes  credit  for  having 
further  advanced  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  the  indeter- 
minate analysis,  so  lately  as  1767  ;f  and  his  complete  solu- 
tion of  equations  of  the  second  degree  appeared  no  earlier 
than  1769.  J 

It  has  been  pretended,  that  traces  of  the  art  are  to  lie 
discovered  in  the  writings  of  the  Grecian  geometers,  and 
particularly  in  the  five  first  propositions  of  Euclid’s  thir- 
teenth book;  whether,  as  Wallis  conjectures,  what  we 
there  have  be  the  work  ofTuEON  or  some  other  ancient 
scholiast,  rather  than  of  Euclid  himself:  § also  examples 
of  analytic  investigation  in  Pappus  ;||  and  indications  of  a 
method  somewhat  of  a like  nature  with  algebra,  or  at  least 
the  effects  of  it,  in  the  works  of  Archimedes  and  Apollo- 
nius, though  they  are  supposed  to  have  very  studiously 
concealed  this  their  art  of  invention.  ^ 

This  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  considering  analysis  and 
algebra  as  interchangeable  terms  ; and  applying  to  algebra 
Eucli d’s  or  Tiieon’s  definition  of  analysis,  ‘a  taking  of 
that  as  granted,  which  is  sought,  and  thence  by  conse- 
quences arriving  at  what  is  confessedly  true.’** 

Undoubtedly  they  possessed  a geometrical  analysis; 
hints  or  traces  of  which  exist  in  the  writings  of  more  than 

• Brascara  Vij.  I 173,  and  § 207.  See  likewise  Brarm.  A1^.  § 7- 
t M^in.  dc  I’Acad.  de  Berlin,  vol.  xxiv. 

t See  French  translation  of  Eui.eh's  Algebra,  Additions,  p.  2HG. 
And  LenKNDHE  Th#orie  des  Nomhres  1.  ^ G.  No.  36. 

^ W'ai.i.is,  Algebra,  r.  2.  ||  Ibid,  and  Preface. 

Ibid,  mid  Ncnkz  Algebra  1 U, 

**  Wai.i.is,  following  Vikta's  Version,  Alg.  c.  1. 
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one  Greek  niatlieuiutician,  and  especially  in  those  of 
Archimedes.  But  this  is  very  diH'erent  from  the  alge- 
braic calculus.  The  resemblance  extends,  at  most,  to  the 
method  of  inversion  ; which  both  Hindus  and  Arabians 
consider  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  their  respective  alge- 
bras; and  which  the  former,  therefore,  join  with  their 
arithmetic  and  mensuration.* 

In  a very  general  sense,  the  analytic  art,  as  Hindu 
writers  observe,  is  merely  sagacity  exercised,  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  symbols,  which  do  not  constitute  the  art.  In  a 
more  restricted  sense,  according  to  them,  it  is  calculation 
attended  with  the  manifestation  of  its  principles ; and,  as 
they  further  intimate,  a method  aided  by  devices,  among 
which  symbols  and  literal  signs  are  conspicuous,  f Defined, 
as  analysis  is  by  an  illustrious  modem  mathematician,^  ‘ a 
method  of  resolving  mathematical  problems  by  reducing 
them  to  equations,’  it  assuredly  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  any  Grecian  writer  extant,  besides  Diophantus. 

In  his  treatise  the  mdiments  of  algebra  are  clearly  con- 
tained. He  delivers  in  a succinct  manner  the  algorithm  of 
affirmative  and  negative  quantities ; teaches  to  form  an 
equation ; to  transpose  the  negative  terms  ; and  to  bring  out 
a final  simple  equation  comprising  a single  term  of  each  spe- 
cies known  and  unknown. 

Admitting,  on  the  ground  of  the  mention  of  a mathema- 
tician of  his  name,  whose  works  were  commented  by  Hy- 
patia about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,^  and  on 
the  authority  of  the  Arabic  annals  of  an  Armenian  Chris- 
tian, ||  which  make  him  contemporary  with  Julian,  that 

• Lit.  3.  1 . § 47.  Khulasntu'l  Hisah.  c.  5. 

+ Vtj.-gan.  § 110,  174,215,224. 

J D'ArEMDKRT.  S SdiDAS,  ill  voce  Hypatia, 

II  (iKKOoKY  Abli.i-akaj.  Kx  etiam  fnetnpo  philosophic  qui 
propc  tempora  Juliani  HorueruntJ  Oiophantus,  ctijuc  liber,  quein 
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he  lived  towards  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  ; or,  to  speak  with  precision,  about  the  year 
360  ;*  the  Greeks  will  appear  to  have  possessed  in  the 
fourth  century  so  much  of  algebra,  as  is  to  be  effected  by 
dexterous  application  of  the  resolution  of  equations  of  the 
first  degree,  and  even  the  second,  to  limited  problems;  and 
to  indeterminate  also,  without,  however,  having  attained  a 
general  solution  of  problems  of  this  latter  class. 

The  Arabs  acquired  algebra,  extending  to  simple  and 
compound  (meaning  quadratic)  equations  ; but  it  was  con- 
fined, so  far  as  appears,  to  limited  problems  of  those  de- 
grees ; and  they  possessed  it  so  early  as  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century,  or  commencement  of  the  ninth.  Treatises 
were  at  that  period  written  in  the  Arabic  language  on  the 
algebraic  analysis,  by  two  distinguished  mathematicians 
who  flourished  under  the  Abasside  Almamln  ; and  the 
more  ancient  of  the  two,  Muhammkd  ben  Musa  al 
Khuwdrazmt,  is  recognized  among  the  Arabians  as  the  first 
who  made  algebra  known  to  them.  He  is  the  same  who 
abridged,  for  the  gratification  of  AlmAmOn,  an  astrono- 
mical work  taken  from  the  Indian  system  in  the  preced- 
ing age,  under  AlmansCr.  He  framed  tables,  likewise, 
grounded  on  those  of  the  Hindus,  which  he  professed  to 
correct.  And  he  studied  and  communicated  to  his  country- 
men the  Indian  compendious  method  of  computation ; 
that  is,  their  arithmetic,  and,  as  is  to  be  inferred,  their  ana- 
lytic calculus  also.f 

The  Hindus  in  the  fifth  century,  perhaps  earlier, | were 
in  possession  of  Algebra  extending  to  the  general  solution 


Alijoliram  vocant»  ceh»bris  cat,  in  tjueni  ai  innniscrit  se  lector, 
ocoanmn  hoc  in  gencrc  roperict. — Pooicke, 

• .In. IAN  wn'*  emperor  from  3r»0  to  ,3t>3.  8cr  note  M. 
t Note  N.  * J^rr  note  I. 
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of  both  determinate  and  indeterminate  problems  of  the  1st 
and  2d  degrees  : and  subsequently  advanced  to  the  special 
solution  of  biquadratics  wanting  the  second  term  ; and  of 
cubics  in  very  restricted  and  easy  cases. 

Priority  seems  then  decisive  in  favour  of  both  Greeks 
and  Hindus  against  any  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the 
Arabians,  who  in  fact,  however,  prefer  none,  as  inventors 
of  algebra.  They  were  avowed  borrowers  in  science;  and, 
by  their  own  unvaried  acknowledgment,  from  the  Hindus 
they  learnt  the  science  of  numbers.  That  they  also  received 
the  Hindu  algebra,  is  much  more  probable,  than  that  the 
same  mathematician  who  studied  the  Indian  arithmetic 
and  taught  it  to  his  Arabian  brethren,  should  have  hit 
ujx)n  algebra  unaided  by  any  hint  or  suggestion  of  the 
Indian  analysis. 

The  Arabs  became  acquainted  with  the  Indian  astronomy 
and  numerical  science  before  they  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
writings  of  the  Grecian  astronomers  and  mathematicians ; and 
it  was  not  until  after  more  than  one  century,  and  nearly  two, 
that  they  hadthebenefitofan  interpretationof  Diopii  antus, 
whether  version  or  paraphrase,  executwl  by  Muiiammkd 
Abulwafa  al  Bitzja/u;  who  added,  in  a separate  form, 
demonstrations  of  the  propositions  contained  in  Diophan- 
Tus ; and  who  was  likewise  author  of  commentaries  on 
the  algebraic  treatises  of  the  Khumirezmife  Men  a aimed 
BEN  Musa,  and  of  another  algebraist  of  less  note  and 
later  date,  Abu  Yaiiya,  whose  lecture  she  had  personally 
attended.*  Any  inference  to  be  drawn  from  their  know- 
ledge and  study  of  the  Arithmetics  of  Diopii  antus,  and 
their  seeming  adoption  of  his  preparation  of  equations  in 
their  own  algebra,  or  at  least  the  close  resemblance  of 
both  on  this  point,  is  of  no  avail  against  the  direct  evidence. 


• Sec  note  N. 
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with  which  we  arc  furnislicd  by  them,  of  previous  instruc- 
tion in  algebra  and  the  publication  of  a treatise  on  the  art, 
by  an  author  conversant  with  the  Indian  science  of  com- 
])utation  in  all  its  branches. 

But  the  age  of  the  earliest  known  Hindu  wxiter  on 
algebra  not  being  with  certainty  carried  to  a period  ante- 
rior, or  even  quite  equal  to  that  in  which  Diophantus  is 
on  probable  grounds  placed,  the  argument  of  priority,  so 
far  as  investigation  has  yet  proceeded,  is  in  favour  of 
Grecian  invention.  The  Hindus,  however,  had  certainly 
made  distinguished  progress  in  the  science,  so  early  as  the 
century  immediately  following  that  in  which  the  Grecian 
taught  the  rudiments  of  it.  The  Hindus  had  the  benefit  of 
a good  arithmetical  notation  : the  Greeks,  the  disadvantage 
of  a bad  one.  Nearly  allied  as  algebra  is  to  arithmetic, 
the  invention  of  the  algebraic  calculus  was  more  easy  and 
natural  where  arithmetic  was  best  handled.  No  such 
marked  identity  of  the  Hindu  and  Diophantine  systems  is 
observed,  as  to  demonstrate  communication.  They  are 
sufficiently  distinct  to  justify  the  presumption,  that  both 
might  be  invented  independently  of  each  other. 

If,  however,  it  be  insisted,  that  a hint  or  suggestion,  the 
seed  of  their  knowledge,  may  have  reached  the  Hindu 
mathematicians  immediately  from  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria, 
or  mediately  through  those  of  Bactria,  it  must  at  the  same 
time  be  confessed,  that  a slender  germ  grew  and  fructified 
rapidly,  and  soon  attained  an  approved  state  of  maturity  in 
Indian  soil. 

More  will  not  be  here  contended  for : since  it  is  not  im- 
possible, that  the  hint  of  the  one  analysis  may  have  been 
actually  received  by  the  mathematicians  of  the  other  nation ; 
nor  unlikely,  considering  the  arguments  which  may  be 
brought  for  a probable  communication  on  the  subject  of 
a.strology;  and  adverting  to  the  intimate  connexion  between 
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this  and  the  pure  mathematics,  tlirough  the  medium  of 
astronomy. 

The  Hindus  had  undoubtedly  made  some  progrees  at  an 
early  period  in  the  astronomy  cultivated  by  them  for  the 
regulation  of  time.  Their  calendar,  both  civil  and  religious, 
was  governed  chiefly,  not  exclusively,  by  the  moon  and 
sun : and  the  motions  of  these  luminaries  were  carefully 
observed  by  them,  and  with  such  success,  that  their  deter- 
mination of  the  moon’s  synodical  revolution,  which  was 
what  they  were  principally  concerned  with,  is  a much  more 
correct  one  than  the  Greeks  ever  achieved.*  They  had  a 
division  of  the  ecliptic  into  twenty-seven  and  twenty-eight 
parts,  suggested  evidently  by  the  moon’s  period  in  days, 
and  seemingly  their  own : it  was  certainly  borrowed  by  the 
‘Arabians. -f  Being  led  to  the  observation  of  the  fixed  stars, 
they  obtained  a knowledge  of  the  positions  of  the  most 
remarkable ; and  noticed,  for  religious  purposes,  and  from 
superstitious  notions,  the  heliacal  rising,  with  other  phoeno- 
mena  of  a few.  The  adoration  of  the  sun,  of  the  planets, 
and  of  the  stars,  in  common  with  the  worship  of  the  ele- 
ments, held  a principal  place  in  their  religious  observances 
enjoined  by  the  Vedas  and  they  were  led  consequently 
by  piety  to  watch  the  heavenly  bodies.  'They  were  parti- 
cularly conversant  with  the  most  splendid  of  the  primary 
planets;  the  period  of  Jupiter  being  introduced  by  them, 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  sun  and  moon,  into  the 
regulation  of  their  calendar,  sacred  and  civil,  in  the  form  of 
the  celebrated  cycle  of  sixty  years,  common  to  them  and  to 
the  Chaldeans,  and  still  retained  by  them.  From  that 
cycle  they  advanced  by  progressive  stages,  as  the  Chal- 
deans likewise  did,  to  larger  periods;  at  first  by  combining 

• As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  and  xii. 

+ Sec  p.  .321,  See.  of  the  present  volume.  } See  vol.  i.  p.  lOfi. 
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tliat  with  a number  specifically  stiggcsted  by  other,  or 
more  correctly  determined,  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies ; and  afterwards,  by  merely  augmenting  the  places 
of  figures  for  greater  scope,  (preferring  this  to  the  more 
exact  method  of  combining  periods  of  the  planets  by  an 
algebraic  process,  which  they  likewise  investigated*), 
until  they  arrived  finally  at  the  unwieldy  cycles  named 
Mahayugas  and  Calpas.  But  it  was  for  the  sake  of 
astrology  that  they  pushed  their  cultivation  of  astronomy, 
especially  that  of  the  minor  planets,  to  the  length  alluded 
to.  Now  divination,  by  the  relative  jwsition  of  the  planets, 
seems  to  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  of  a foreign  growth, 
and  comparatively  recent  introduction,  among  the  Hindus. 
The  belief  in  the  influence  of  the  planets  and  stars  upon 
human  affairs  is  with  them,  indeed,  remotely  ancient;  and 
was  a natural  consequence  of  their  creed,  which  made 
the  sun  a divine  being,  and  the  planets  gods.  But  the 
notion,  that  the  tendency  of  that  supposed  influence,  or 
the  manner  in  which  it  will  be  exerted,  may  be  foreseen 
by  man,  and  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  it  foretold, 
through  a knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  planets  at  a 
particular  moment,  is  no  necessary  result  of  that  creed  ; 
for  it  takes  from  beings  believed  divine,  frw-agency  in  other 
res|>ects,  as  in  their  visible  movements. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  period  when  the  notion 
first  obtained,  that  foreknowledge  of  events  on  earth  might 
Ix^  gained  by  observations  of  planets  and  stare,  and  by 
astronomical  computation,  or  wherever  that  fancy  took  its 
rise,  certain  it  is,  that  the  Hindus  have  received  and  wel- 
comed communications  from  other  nations  on  topics  of 
astrology : and  although  they  had  astrological  divinations 
of  their  own  as  early  as  the  days  of  Parasaka  and 

• BKAi(MKorPTi«,  Aljrf^jra. 
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Garoa,  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  there  are  yet 
grounds  to  presume  that  communications  subsequently 
passed  to  them  on  the  like  subject,  either  from  the  Greeks, 
or  from  the  same  common  source  (perhaps  that  of  the 
Chaldeans)  whence  the  Greeks  derived  the  grosser  super- 
stitions engrafted  on  their  own  genuine  and  ancient  astro- 
logy, which  was  meteorological. 

This  opinion  is  not  now  su^ested  for  the  first  time. 
Former  occasions  have  been  taken  of  intimating  the  same 
sentiment  on  this  point:*  and  it  has  been  strengthened  by 
further  consideration  of  the  subject.  As  the  question  is 
closely  connected  with  the  topics  of  this  dissertation, 
reasons  for  this  opinion  will  be  stated  in  the  subjoined 
note.f 

Joining  this  indication  to  that  of  the  division  of  the 
zodiac  into  twelve  signs,  represented  by  the  same  figures 
of  animals,  and  named  by  words  of  the  same  import  with 
the  zodiacal  signs  of  the  Greeks ; and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  analogy,  though  not  identity,  of  the  Ptole- 
maic system,  or  rather  that  of  Hipparchus,  and  the 
Indian  one  of  excentric  deferents  and  epicycles,  which  in 
both  serve  to  account  for  the  irregularities  of  the  planets, 
or  at  least  to  compute  them,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  the  Hindus  received  hints  from  the  astronomical 
schools  of  the  Greeks. 

It  must  then  be  admitted  to  be  at  least  possible,  if  not 
probable,  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  and  positive 
proof,  that  the  imperfect  algebra  of  the  Greeks,  which  had 
advanced  in  their  hands  no  further  than  the  solution  of 
equations,  involving  one  unknown  term,  as  it  is  taught  by 
Diophantus,  was  made  known  to  the  Hindus  by  their 
Gi'ecian  instructors  in  improved  astronomy.  But,  by  the 


• See  page  410,  &e.  of  the  present  volume.  t Note  O. 
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ingenuity  of  the  Hindu  scholars,  the  hint  was  rendered 
fruitful,  and  the  algebraic  method  was  soon  ripened  from 
that  slender  beginning  to  the  advanced  state  of  a well 
arranged  science,  as  it  was  taught  by  ARYABHA'rfA,  and 
as  it  is  found  in  treatises  compiled  by  Brahmegupta  and 
Bhascara,  of  both  which  versions  are  here  presented  to 
‘ the  public. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS, 


A. 

Scholiasts  of  Bhascara. 

The  oldest  commentary  of  ascertained  date  which  has 
come  mto  the  translator’s  hands,  and  has  been  accordingly 
employed  by  liim  for  the  purpose  of  collation,  as  well  as  in 
the  progress  of  translation,  is  one  composed  by  GangJi- 
DHARA,  son  of  Gobardhana,  and  grandson  of  DivA- 
CARA,  inhabitant  of  Jambusara.*  It  appears  from  an 
example  of  an  astronomical  computation  which  it  ex- 
hibits,+  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  1342  Saca 
(A.  D.  1420).  Though  confined  to  the  Lilavati,  it  ex- 
pounds and  consequently  authenticates  a most  material 
chapter  of  the  V'tja  ganita,  which  recure  nearly  verbatim 
in  both  treatises ; but  is  so  essential  a part  of  the  one,  as 
to  have  given  name  to  the  algebraie  analysis  in  the  works 
of  the  early  writers.;};  His  elder  brother  Vishnu  pan- 


* A tonm  situated  in  Gujrat  (Gurjara),  twenty-eight  miles  north  of 
the  town  of  Broach. 
t LU.  h 264. 

t CuWttcadhyaya.  the  title  of  Bbaiimkoupta’s  chapter  on  algebra, 
and  of  a chapter  in  .AnvABHAfrA’s  work. 
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6ita  was  author  of  a treatise  of  arithmetic,  &c.  named 
Gatiila  sara,  a title  borrowed  from  the  compendium  of 
SrIdiiara.  It  is  frequendy  quoted  by  him. 

The  next  commentary  in  age,  and  consequent  importance 
for  the  objects  now  under  consideration,  is  that  of  SOrya 
suRi,  also  named  S6ryadasa,  native  of  Part'kapura,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  G6da  and  Vidarhha  rivers.*  He  was 
author  of  a complete  commentary  on  the  Siddhanta  sir6- 
mani;  and  of  a distinct  work  on  calculation,  under  the  title 
of  Ganita  maluti ; and  of  a compilation  of  astronominal  and 
astrological  doctrines,  Hindu  and  Muhammedan,  under  the 
name  of  Siddhanta  sanhita  sara  samuchchaya,  in  which 
he  makes  mention  of  his  commentary  on  the  Siromahi. 
The  gloss  on  the  LUavati,  entitled  Gahitamr'ita,  and  that 
on  the  Vija  guhita,  named  Suryn  pracasa,  both  excellent 
works,  containing  a clear  interpretation  of  the  text,  with  a 
concise  explanation  of  the  principles  of  the  rules,  are  dated 
the  one  in  1460,  the  other  in  1463  Saca  ; or  A.  D.  1538  and 
1541.  His  father  Jnyanaraja,  son  of  NAganat’ha,  a 
Brahmen  and  astronomer,  was  author,  among  other  works, 
of  an  astronomical  course,  under  the  title  of  Siddhanta- 
sundara,  still  extant,+  which,  like  the  Siddhanta  siro- 
mahi, comprises  a treatise  on  algebra.  It  is  repeatedly 
cited  by  his  son. 

Gan^sa,  son  of  CfesAVA,  a distinguished  astronomer, 
native  of  Nandi  grama,  near  Deragiri,  (better  known  by 
the  Muhammedan  name  of  Dauletahud),%  was  author  of  a 
commentary  on  the  Siddhanta  siromahi,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  his  nephew  and  scholiast  NrYsiniia,  in  an 


• Godavari  nnd  fferdd. 

t The  astronomical  part  is  in  the  librar>’  of  the  East-lndia  Com- 
pany. 

t Nandu/rdm  retains  its  ancient  name,  and  is  situated  nest  of 
Daukhibad,  about  sixty-five  miles. 
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enumeration  of  his  works,  contained  in  a passage  quoted  by 
Visw  AN/tx’HA  on  the  Grahalaghava.  His  commentary 
on  the  Lilavatt  bears  the  title  of  Buddhivilasin'i,  and  date 
of  1467  Saca,  or  A.  D.  1545.  It  comprises  a copious 
exposition  of  the  text,  with  demonstrations  of  the  rules ; 
and  has  been  used  throughout  the  translation  as  the  best 
interpreter  of  it.  He,  and  his  father  CfesAVA,  and  nephew 
NbTsinha,  as  well  as  his  cousin  LacshmIoAsa,  were 
authors  of  numerous  wmrks  both  on  astronomy  and  divi- 
nation. The  most  celebrated  of  his  own  performances,  the 
Grahalaghava,  bears  date  1442  Saca,  answering  to  A.  D. 
1520. 

The  want  of  a commentary  by  Gan§§a  on  the  Vlja 
gahita,  is  supplied  by  that  of  CrTsiina,  son  of  BallAla, 
and  pupil  of  Vishnu,  tlie  disciple  of  GanIisa’s  nephew 
NrYsinha.  It  contains  a clear  and  copious  exposition  of 
the  sense,  with  ample  demonstrations  of  the  rules,  much  in 
the  manner  of  Gan^sa,  on  the  Lilavati  ; whom  also  he 
imitated  in  composing  a commentary  on  that  treatise,  and 
occasionally  refers  to  it.  His  work  is  entitled  Calpalata- 
vatara.  Its  date  is  determined  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  by  the  notice  of  it  and  of  the 
author  in  a work  of  his  brother  RanganAt’ha,  dated 
1524  Saca  (A.D.  1602),  as  well  as  in  one  by  his  nephew 
Mun'iswara.  He  appears  to  have  been  astrologer  in  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  JehAngIr,  who  reigned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  gloss  of  RanganAt’ha  on  the  Vasana,  or  demon- 
stratory  annotations  of  BhAscara,  which  is  entitled  Mita- 
bhashim,  contains  no  specification  of  date ; but  is  deter- 
mined, with  sufficient  certainty,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  of  the  Saca  era,  by  the  writer’s  relation  of 
son  to  NrYsinha,  the  author  of  a commentary  on  the 
Surya  siddhanta,  dated  1542  Saca,  and  of  the  Vasana 
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vartica  (or  gloss  on  Bhascara’s  annotations  of  the  Siro- 
mani),  which  bears  date  in  1543  Saca,  or  A.D.  1621  ; and 
his  relation  of  brother,  as  well  as  pupil,  to  CamalAcara, 
author  of  the  Siddhanta  tatwa  viveca,  also  composed  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  same  century  of  the  &zca  era. 
NElisiNHA,  and  his  uncle  Viswanat’ha,  author  of  astro- 
logical commentaries,  describe  their  common  ancestor 
Divacaha,  and  his  grandfather  RAma,  as  Maharashtra 
Brahmens,  living  at  Ghlagrama,*  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  G6davart,  and  do  not  hint  a migration  of  the  family. 
NhYsinha’s  own  father,  CrYshna,  was  author  of  a treatise 
on  algebra  in  compendious  rules  (shtra),  as  his  son  affirms. 

The  Vya  prab6dha,  a commentary  on  the  Vya  gahita, 
by  RAma  CrTsiina,  son  of  Lacsh.mana,  and  grandson 
of  NrYsinha,  inhabitant  ot  Amaravatl,-\  is  without  date 
or  express  indication  of  its  period  ; unless  his  grandfather 
NnYsiNHAbe  the  same  with  the  nephew  of  ViswanAt’ha 
just  now  mentioned;  or  else  identified  with  the  nephew  of 
Gan^sa  and  preceptor  of  Vishnu,  the  instructor  of 
ChYshna,  author  of  the  Calpalatavatara.  The  presump- 
tion is  on  either  part  consistent  with  proximity  of  country  : 
Amaravatt  not  being  more  than  150  miles  distant  from 
Nandigramn,  nor  more  than  200  from  GSlagrama.  It  is 
on  one  side  made  probable  by  the  author’s  frequent  refer- 
ence to  a commentary  of  his  preceptor  CrYshna,  which  in 
substance  corresponds  to  the  Calpalatavatara ; but  the  title 
differs,  for  he  cites  the  Navancura.  On  the  other  side  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  CrYshna,  father  of  the  NrYsinha, 
who  wrote  the  Vasana  vartica,  was  author  of  a treatise  on 
algebra,  which  is  mentioned  by  his  son,  as  before  observed. 

Tlie  Manbranjana,  another  commentary  on  the  Lilavati, 


• Gitlyamof  the  maps,  in  lat.  18°  N.  long.  78°  E. 
t A great  commercial  town  in  licrar. 
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wliich  has  been  used  in  the  progress  of  the  translation,  bears 
HO  date,  nor  any  indication  whatsoever  of  the  period  when 
the  author  Rama  crTshna  deva,  son  of  SadAd^va, 
surnanied  Apad^va,  wrote. 

The  Ganita  caumud'i,  on  the  Lilavat'i,  is  frequently 
cited  by  the  niotlem  commentators,  and  in  particular  by 
S6kya  suri  and  Ranganat’ha  ; but  has  not  been  reco- 
vered, and  is  only  known  from  their  quotations. 

Of  the  numerous  commentaries  on  the  astronomical  por- 
tion of  BhAscara’s  Siddhanla  siromani,  little  use  having 
been  here  made,  either  for  settluig  the  text  of  the  algebraic 
and  arithmetical  treatises  of  the  author,  or  for  inteqjreting 
particular  passages  of  them,  a reference  to  two  commen- 
taries of  this  class,  besides  those  of  SOrya  suri  and 
Gan^sa  (which  have  not  been  recovered),  and  the  author’s 
own  annotations,  and  the  interpretation  of  them  by  N rYsin- 
HA  above  noticed,  may  suffice:  viz.  the  Ganita  tatwa  chin- 
tamani,  by  LacshmIdAsa,  grandson  of  CfesAvA,  (probably 
the  same  with  the  father  of  GAxfesA  before  mentioned), 
and  son  of  Vachespati,  dated  1423  ^ca,  A.D.  1.501); 
and  the  Mdricha,  by  MunIswara,  sumamed  Viswa- 
r£‘pa,  grandson  of  Bai.lAla,  and  son  of  Rang  an  At’h  a, 
who  was  compiler  of  a work  dated  1524  Saca,  A.D.  1620), 
as  before  mentioned.  MunIswara  himself  is  the  autlior 
of  a distinct  treatise  of  astronomy  entitled  Siddhanta 
sarvabhauma. 

Persian  versions  of  both  the  Lilavati  and  Vija  gamta 
have  been  already  noticed,  as  also  contributing  to  the 
authentication  of  the  text.  The  first  by  FaizI,  undertaken 
by  the  command  of  the  Emperor  Acber,  was  executed  in 
the  32d  year  of  liis  reign;  A. II.  995,  A.D.  1587.  The 
tianslation  of  the  Vija  gatiitu  is  later  by  half  a century, 
having  l)cen completed  by  Ata  I’i-laii  RAsiiioi,  in  the  8th 
yearofthe  reign  of  Shah  Jehan  ; A. II.  1044.  A.D.  1634. 
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B. 

Astronomy  o/" Brah.meoupta. 

Brahmeoupta’s  entire  work  comprises  twenty-one 
lectures  or  chapters;  of  whicli  the  ten  first  contain  an 
astronomical  system,  consisting  (1st  and  2d)  in  tlic  com- 
putation of  mean  motions  and  true  places  of  the  planets  ; 
3d,  solution  of  problems  concerning  time,  the  points  of  the 
horizon,  and  the  position  of  places ; 4tlr  and  5th,  calcula- 
tion of  lunar  and  solar  eclipses ; 6th,  rising  and  setting  of 
the  planets ; 7th,  position  of  the  moon’s  cusps  ; 8th,  ob- 
servation of  altitudes  by  the  gnomon  ; 9th  conjunctions  of 
the  planets  ; and,  10th,  their  conjunction  with  stars.  The 
next  ten  are  supplementary,  including  five  chapters  of  pro- 
blems with  their  solutions:  and  the  twenty-first  explains 
the  principles  of  the  astronomical  system  in  a compendious 
treatise  on  spherics,  treating  of  the  astronomical  sphere  and 
its  circles,  the  construction  of  sines,  the  rectification  of  the 
apparent  planet  from  mean  motions,  the  cause  of  lunar 
and  solar  eclipses,  and  the  construction  of  the  armillary 
sphere. 

The  copy  of  the  scholia  and  text,  in  the  translator’s  pos- 
session, wants  the  whole  of  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  chapters, 
and  exhibits  gaps  of  more  or  less  extent  in  the  preceding 
five ; and  appears  to  have  been  transcribed  from  an  exemplar 
equally  defective.  From  the  middle  of  the  9th,  to  near  the 
close  of  the  15th  chapters,  is  an  uninterrupted  and  regular 
series,  comprehending  a very  curious  chapter,  the  11th, 
which  contains  a revision  and  censure  of  earlier  writers: 
and  next  to  it  the  chapter  on  arithmetic  and  mensuration, 
which  is  the  12th  of  the  work.  It  is  followed  in  the  13th, 
and  four  succeeding  chapters,  by  solutions  of  problems 
concerning  mean  and  tme  motions  of  planets,  finding  of 
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time,  place,  and  points  in  the  horizon ; and  relative  to 
other  matters,  wliich  the  defect  of  the  two  last  of  five 
chapters  renders  it  impracticable  to  specify.  Next  comes, 
(but  in  a separate  form,  being  transcribed  from  a different 
exemplar,)  the  18th  chapter  on  Algebra.  The  two  which 
should  succeed,  (and  one  of  which,  as  appears  from  a 
reference  to  a chapter  on  this  subject,  treats  of  the  various 
measures  of  time  under  the  several  denominations  of  solar, 
siderial,  lunar,  &c. ; and  the  other,  from  like  references  to 
it,  is  known  to  treat  of  the  delineation  of  celestial  pheno- 
mena by  diagram,)  are  entirely  wanting,  the  remainder  of 
the  copy  being  defective.  The  twenty-first  chapter,  however, 
which  is  last  in  the  author’s  arrangement,  (as  the  cor- 
responding book  on  spherics  of  BhAscara’s  Siddhanta 
sir6mani  is  in  his,)  has  been  transposed  and  first  expounded 
by  the  scholiast : and  very  properly  so,  since  its  subject  is 
naturally  preliminary,  being  explanatory  of  the  principles 
of  astronomy.  It  stands  first  in  the  copy  under  con- 
sideration ; and  is  complete,  except  one  or  two  initial 
couplets. 

C. 

Brahma  siddhanta,  title  of  Brahmegupta’s  Astronomy. 

The  passage  is  this:  “ BuAUM6cta-graha-gahitam 
mahata  calena  yat  c'hili-bhutam,  abhidhiyate  sp’hut'an  tat 
JisHNU-siita  Brahmegupt6na.” 

‘ The  computation  of  planets,  taught  by  Brah.ma, 
which  had  become  imperfect  by  great  length  of  time,  is 
propounded  correct  by  Brahmegupta,  son  of  Jishnu.’ 

The  beginning  of  PrTt’hudaca’s  commentary  on  the 
Brahma  siddhanta  where  the  three  initial  couplets  of  the 
text  are  expounded,  being  deficient,  the  quotation  cannot 
at  present  be  brought  to  the  test  of  collation.  But  tlie 
title  is  still  more  expressly  given  near  the  close  of  the 
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eleventh  chapter,  (§  69)  “ Brahme  sp’huia-siddhante 
ravindu-bhu-yogam,  &c.” 

And  again,  (§61)  “ Chandra-ravi-grahanendu-ch’haya- 
dUhu  sarvada  yat6  Brahme,  drig-ganitaicyam  bhavati, 
sp’huta-siddhhntas  tat6  Brahmah.”  ‘ As  observation  and 
computation  always  agree  in  respect  of  lunar  and  solar 
eclipses,  moon’s  shadow  (i.  e.  altitude)  and  other  particulars, 
according  to  the  Brahma,  therefore  is  the  Brahma  a cor- 
rect system  (sp’huia  siddhanta).' 

It  appears  from  the  purport  of  these  several  passages 
compared,  that  Brahmegupta’s  treatise  is  an  emendation 
of  an  earlier  system,  (bearing  the  same  name  of  Brahma 
siddhanta,  or  an  equivalent  title,  as  Pitamaha  siddhanta, 
or  adjectively  Paitamaha,)  which  had  ceased  to  agree  with 
the  phajnomena,  and  into  which  requisite  corrections  were 
therefore  introduced  by  him  to  reconcile  computation  and 
observation  ; and  he  entitled  his  amended  treatise  * Correct 
Brahma  siddhanta.’  Tliat  earlier  treatise  is  considered  to 
be  the  identical  one  which  is  introduced  into  the  Vishnu 
dharmbttara  purarui,  and  from  which  parallel  passages  are 
accordingly  cited  by  the  scholiasts  of  BhAscaka.  (See 
following  note.)  It  is  no  doubt  the  same  which  is  noticed 
by  Varaii AMiHiRA  under  the  title  of  Paitamaha  and 
Brahma  siddhanta.  Couplets,  which  are  cited  by  this 
commentator  BHAffbTPALA  from  the  Brahma  siddhanta, 
are  found  in  Brahmegupta’s  work.  But  whether  the 
original  or  the  amended  treatise  be  the  one  to  which  the 
scholiast  referred,  is  nevertheless  a disputable  point,  as  the 
couplets  in  question  may  be  among  passages  which  Brah- 
MEGUPTA  retained  unaltered. 
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D. 

Verification  of  the  Text  of  Brahmegupta’s  Treatise  of 
Astronotny. 

A passage,  referring  the  commencement  of  astronomical 
periods  and  of  planetary  revolutions  to  the  supposed  instant 
of  the  creation,  is  quoted  from  Brahmegupta,  vvitli  a 
parallel  passage  of  another  Brahma  siddhanta  (compre- 
hended in  the  Vishnu  dharmottara  yurahd)  in  a com- 
pilation by  MunIsw  ara,  one  of  Bhascara’s  glossators.* 
It  is  verified  as  the  4th  couplet  of  Brahmegupta’s  first 
chapter  (upon  mean  motions)  in  the  translator’s  copy. 

Seven  eouplets,  specifying  the  mean  motions  of  the 
planets’  nodes  and  apogees,  arc  quoted  after  the  parallel 
passage  of  the  other  Brahma  siddhanta,  by  the  same 
scholiast  of  Bhascara,  as  the  text  of  Brahmegupta: 
and  they  arc  found  in  the  same  ortler  from  the  15th  to  the 
21st  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  work  in  the  copy  above- 
mentioned. 

This  commentator,  among  many  other  corresponding 
passages  noticed  by  him  on  various  occasions,  has  quoted 
one  from  the  same  Brahma  siddhanta  of  the  Vishnu 
dharmhttara  concerning  the  orbits  of  the  planets  deduced 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  sky  computed  there,  as  it  also  is 
by  Brahmegupta  (ch.  21,  §9),  but  in  other  words,  at  a 
circumference  of  18712069200000000  y(>janas.  He  goes 
on  to  quote  the  subsequent  couplet  of  Brahmegupta, 
declaring  that  planets  travel  an  equal  measured  distance  in 
their  orbits  in  equal  times ; and  then  cites  his  scholiast 
Cticacara)  Ch  ATURvfeDAcHARYA. 

The  text  of  Brah.megupta  (ch.  1,  § 21),  specifying  the 
diurnal  revolutions  of  the  sidcrial  sphere,  or  number  of 

• As.  Ri's.,  vol.  xii.  p.  232.  [p.  3%  of  the  present  volume.] 
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sklerial  days  in  a calpa,  with  the  correspondent  one  of  the 
Paitamaha  siddhanta  in  the  Vishnu  dhnrmbttara,  is  ano- 
ther of  the  quotations  of  the  same  writer  in  his  commentary 
on  Bhascara. 

A passage  relating  to  oval  epicycles,*  cited  by  the  same 
author  in  another  place,  is  also  verified  in  the  2d  chapter 
(in  the  rectification  of  a planet’s  place). 

A number  of  couplets  on  the  subject  of  eclipsesf  is  cited 
by  LacshmIdasa,  a commentator  of  BhAscara.  They 
are  found  in  the  5th  chapter  (on  eclipses)  § 10  and  24 ; 
and  iu  a section  of  the  21st  (on  the  cause  of  eclipses)  § 37 
to  46,  iu  the  copy  in  question. 

Several  couplets,  relating  to  the  positions  of  the  constel- 
lations and  to  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  principal  fixt 
stars,  are  cited  from  Brahmegupta  in  numerous  com- 
pilations, and  specifically  in  the  commentaries  on  the 
Surtja  siddhanta  and  Siddhanta  sir6mani.1l.  They  are  all 
found  correct  in  the  10th  chapter,  on  the  conjunctions  of 
planets  with  fixt  stars. 

A quotation  by  Gan^sa  on  the  Lilavatt  (A.D.  1545) 
describing  the  attainments  of  a true  mathematician,  § occurs 
with  exactness  as  the  first  couplet  of  the  12th  chapter,  on 
arithmetic;  and  one  adduced  by  Bhascara  himself,  in 
his  arithmetical  treatise  (§  190),  giving  a rule  for  finding 
the  diagonal  of  a trajjezium,  ||  is  precisely  the  28th  of  the 
same  chapter. 

A very  important  passage,  noticed  by  Bhascara  in  his 
notes  on  his  Siddhanta  sirhmani,  and  alluded  to  in  his 
text,  and  fully  quoted  by  his  commentator  in  the  Maricha, 
relative  to  the  rectification  of  a planet’s  true  place  from  the 

• Pape  401,  &c.  of  the  prcacnt  volurue. 
f Pape  407  of  the  present  volume. 

I Pape  '1-3,  &c.  of  the  present  volume. 

§ fJl.  ch.  11.  II  Ltl.  h 100. 
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mean  motions,*  is  found  in  the  21st  chapter,  § 27.  BhAs- 
CARA  has,  on  that  occasion,  alluded  to  the  scholiast,  who 
is  accordingly  quoted  by  name  in  the  commentary  of 
LacshmIdasa  (A. D.  1501):  and  here  again  the  corres- 
pondence is  exact. 

The  identity  of  the  text  as  Brahmegupta’s,  and  of  the 
gloss  as  his  scholiast’s,  being  (by  these  and  many  other 
instances,  which  have  been  collated)  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished ; as  the  genuineness  of  the  text  is  by  numerous 
quotations  from  the  Brahma  siddhanta  (without  the  author’s 
name)  in  the  more  ancient  commentary  of  Bha-H-Otpala 
(A.D.  968)  on  the  works  of  Varahamihira,  wliich  also, 
have  been  verified  in  the  mutilated  copy  of  the  Brahma 
siddhanta  under  consideration ; the  next  step  was  tlie 
examination  of  the  detached  copy  of  a commentary  on  the 
18th  chapter,  upon  algebra,  which  is  terminated  by  a 
colophon  so  describing  it,  and  specifying  tlie  title  of  the 
entire  book  Brahma  siddhanta,  and  the  name  of  its  author 
Brahmegupta. 

For  this  purpose  materials  are  happily  presented  in  the 
scholiast’s  enumeration,  at  the  close  of  the  chapter  on 
arithmetic,  of  the  topics  treated  by  his  author  in  the  chapter 
on  algebra,  entitled  Cuitaca;f  in  a general  reference  to 
the  author’s  algorithm  of  unknown  quantities,  affii-mative 
and  negative  terms,  cipher  and  surd  roots,  in  the  same 
chapter ; | and  the  same  scholiast’s  quotations  of  the  initial 
words  of  four  rules  ; one  of  them  relative  to  surd  roots ; § 
the  other  three  regarding  the  resolution  of  quadratic  equa- 
tions : II  as  also  in  the  references  of  the  scholiast  of  the 


• Pa|fe  404,  &c.  of  the  present  volume, 
t Arithm.  of  Hkahm.  § 06.  I Aritliiu.  of  Braiim.  § 13. 

§ Arithm.  of  Bkahm.  § 30.  ||  Arithm.  of  Bramm.  4 15  and  18. 
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algebraic  treatise  to  passages  in  the  astronomical  part  of 
his  author’s  work.* 

The  quotations  have  been  verified:  and  they  exactly 
agree  with  the  rule  concerning  surds  (§  26)  and  the  three 
rules  which  compose  the  section  relating  to  quadratic  equa- 
tions (§  32 — 34) ; and  with  the  rule  in  the  chapter  on  the 
solution  of  astronomical  problems  concerning  mean  motions 
(ch.  13,  §22):  and  this  verification  and  the  agreement  of 
the  more  general  references  demonstrate  the  identity  of 
this  treatise  of  algebra,  consonantly  to  its  colophon,  as 
Bkaiimegupta’s  algebra  entitled  Cui'taca  and  a part  of 
his  Brahma  siddhanta. 


E. 

Chronology  of  Astronomical  Authorities  according  to 
Astronomers  of  Ujjayani. 

The  names  of  astronomical  writers  with  their  dates, 
as  fumisherl  by  the  astronomers  of  Ujjayani,  who  were 
consulted  by  Dr.  William  Hunter  sojourning  there 
with  a British  embassy,  are  the  following : 


VARtHAMIllIRA 

. . 122  ^'aca 

[A.D.  200-1] 

Another  Varahamihira 

..  427 

[A.D.  505-6] 

BrAHMBGUPTzV  .... 

..  550 

[A.D.  628-9] 

MunjXtaA  ........ 

..  854 

[A.D.  932-3) 

BnAffoTPALA  .... 

..  890 

[A.D.  1068-9] 

SwfxOTPALA  

..  939 

[A.D.  1017-8] 

Varu^a  bhaWa  .. 

..  962 

[A.D.  1040-1] 

Bh6ja  raja  

..  964 

[A.D.  1042-3] 

Biiasoara  

..1072 

[A.D.  1150-1] 

CaI.YANA  CHANDRA 

..1101 

[A.D.1179-80] 

The  grounds  on  which  this  chronology  proceeds  are 
unexplained  in  the  note  which  Dr.  Hunter  preserved  of 
the  communication ; but  means  exist  for  verifying  two  of 
the  dates  specified  and  corroborating  others. 

• Alg.  of  Brahm.  § 96,  (Rule  55). 
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The  date  assigned  to  Bhascara,  is  precisely  that  of 
his  Siddhanta  siromani,  plainly  concluded  from  a passage 
of  it,  in  which  he  declares,  that  it  was  completed  by  him, 
being  thirty-six  years  of  age  ; and  that  his  birth  was  in 
1036  Saca, 

Raja  Bk6ja  d£:va,  or  Bhoja  kAja,  is  placed  in  this 
list  of  Hindu  astronomers  apparently  on  account  of  his 
name  being  affixed,  as  that  of  the  author,  to  an  astrolo- 
gical treadse  on  the  calendar,  which  bears  the  title  of 
Raja  martamta,  and  which  was  compiosed  probably  at  his 
court  and  by  astrologers  in  his  service.  It  contains  no 
date  ; or  at  least  none  is  found  in  the  copy  which  has  been 
inspected.  But  the  age  assigned  to  the  piince  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  Indian  History : and  is  supported  by  the 
colophon  of  a poem  entitled  Subhashita  ratna  sandoha, 
composed  by  a Jaina  sectary  named  Amitauati,  who  has 
given  the  date  of  his  jxiem  in  1050  of  VickamAditya,  in 
the  reign  of  Munja.  Now  Munja  was  uncle  and  prede- 
cessor of  Bhoja  uAja,  being  regent,  with  the  title  of 
sovereign,  during  his  nephew’s  minority ; and  this  date, 
which  answers  to  A.D.  993-4,  is  entirely  consistent  with 
that  given  by  the  astronomers  of  Vjjayani,  viz.  964  Saca 
corresponding  to  A.D.  1042-3:  for  the  reign  of  Bh6ja 
d6va  was  long  ; extending,  at  the  lowest  computation,  to 
half  a century,  and  reaching,  according  to  an  extravagant 
reckoning,  to  the  round  number  of  an  hundred  years. 

The  historical  notices  of  this  King  of  Dharc^  are  exa- 
mined by  Major  Wilford  and  Mr.  Bentley  in  tlie 
ninth  and  eighth  volumes  of  Asiatic  Restarches : and  they 
refer  him  to  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
one  making  him  ascend  the  throne  in  A.D.  982  ; the 
other,  in  A.D.  913.  The  former,  which  takes  his  reign 


' The  inodern  Dhur,  Wh.fokd,  As.  Res. 
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at  an  entire  century,  including  of  course  his  minority,  or 
the  period  of  the  administration,  reign,  or  regency,  of  his 
uncle  Munja,  is  compatible  with  the  date  of  Amitagati’s 
poem  (A.D.  993)  and  with  that  of  the  Raja  martanSa  or 
other  astrological  and  astronomical  works  ascribed  to  him 
(A.D.  1042)  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  astronomers 
of  Ujjayatu. 

The  age  assigned  to  Brahmeoupta  is  corroborated 
by  the  arguments  adduced  in  the  text  That  given  to 
Munjala  is  consistent  with  the  quotation  of  him  as  at 
the  head  of  a tribe  of  authors,  by  Bhascara,  at  the  dis- 
stance  of  two  centuries.  The  period  allotted  to  Varaha- 
M 111  IRA,  that  is,  to  the  second  and  most  celebrated  of  the 
name,  also  admits  corroboration.  This  point,  however, 
being  specially  important  to  the  history  of  Indian  astro- 
nomy, and  collaterally  to  that  of  the  Hindu  algebra,  de- 
serves and  will  receive  a full  and  distinct  consideration. 

F. 

Age  of  Brahmegupta  inferred  from  Astronomical  data. 

The  star  Chitra,  which  unquestionably  is  Spica  Virginis,* 
was  referred  by  Brah.megupta  to  the  103d  degree  counted 
from  its  origin  to  the  intersection  of  the  star’s  circle  of 
declination  whence  the  star’s  right  ascension  is  deducetl 
182°  45^  Its  actual  right  a.scension  in  A.D.  1800  was 
198°  40'  2”.  J The  difference,  15°  55'  2 , is  the  quantity 
by  which  the  beginning  of  the  first  zodiacal  asterism  and 
lunar  mansion,  Aswini,  as  inferrible  from  the  position  of  the 
star  Chitra,  has  receded  from  the  equinox ; and  it  indicates 


* Page  337  of  the  present  volume, 
t Pages  343,  &c.  and  406  of  the  present  volume. 

} Zach’s  Tables  for  ISOO  deduced  from  Maskblynk’s  Catalogue. 
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the  lapse  of  1216  years  (to  A.D.  1800)  since  that  jxiiiit 
coincided  with  the  equinox ; the  annual  precession  of  the 
star  being  reckoned  at  47  , 14.* 

The  star  Revati,  which  appears  to  be  f Piscium,  f had 
no  longitude,  according  to  the  same  author,  being  si- 
tuated precisely  at  the  close  of  the  asterism  and  com- 
mencement of  the  following  one,  Ahcim,  without  latitude 
or  dechnation,  exactly  in  the  equinoctial  point.  Its  actual 
right  ascension  in  1800  was  15°  49  15”.+  This,  which  is 
the  quantity  by  which  the  origin  of  the  Indian  ecliptic,  as 
inferrible  6'om  the  position  of  the  star  Revati,  has  receded 
from  the  equinox,  indicates  a period  of  1221  years  elapsed 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; the  annual  preces- 
sion for  that  star  being  46 , 63.§ 

The  mean  of  the  two  is  1218j  years ; which,  taken 
from  1800,  leave  581  or  582  of  the  Christian  era.  Brah- 
MF.GUPTA  then  appears  to  have  observed  and  written  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  sixth,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
following  century ; for,  as  the  Hindu  astronomers  seem 
not  to  have  been  very  accurate  observers,  the  belief  of  his 
having  lived  and  published  in  the  seventh  century,  about 
A.D.  628,  which  answers  to  550  Saca,  the  date  assigned 
to  him  by  the  astronomers  of  Ujjayam,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  position,  that  the  vernal  equinox  did  not  sensibly 
to  his  view  deviate  from  the  Ix^nning  of  Aries  or  Mesha, 
as  determined  by  him  from  the  star  Revati  (f  Piscium) 
which  he  places  at  that  point. 

The  same  author  assigns  to  Agastya  or  Canopus  a dis- 
tance of  87°,  and  to  Luhdhaca  or  Sirius  86  , from  the 


* M.iskki.yne’s  Catalfi<;iie  ; the  mean  preecssion  of  the  cqiiinoc- 
tial  poinU  being  reckoned  50",  3. 

t Page  343  of  the  present  volume. 

I Zach^h  Tables.  § Zach's  Tables. 
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beginning  of  Misha.  From  these  positions  a mean  of 
1280  years  is  deducible. 

The  passage  in  which  this  author  denies  the  precession 
of  the  colures,  as  well  as  the  comment  of  his  scholiast  on 
it,  being  material  to  the  present  ai-gument,  they  are  here 
subjoined  in  a literal  version. 

‘ The  very  fewest  hours  of  night  occur  at  the  end  of 
Mit’huna,  and  the  seasons  are  governed  by  the  sun’s 
motion ; therefore  the  pair  of  solstices  appears  to  be  sta- 
tionary, by  the  evidence  of  a pair  of  eyes.’* 

Scholia:  ‘ VVhat  is  said  by  Vishnu  chandra  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter  on  the  yuga  of  the  solstice 
(“  Its  revolutions  through  the  asterisms  are  here  [in  the 
calpa]  a hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eleven.  'This  is  termed  a yuga  of  the  solstice,  as  of 
old  admitted  by  Bkah.ma,  Arca,  and  the  rest.”)  is  wrong : 
for  the  very  fewest  hours  of  night  to  us  occur  when  the 
sun’s  place  is  at  the  end  of  Mit’huna  [Gemini] ; and  of 
course  the  very  utmost  hours  of  day  are  at  the  same 
period.  From  that  limitary  point,  the  sun’s  progress 
regulates  the  seasons  ; namely,  the  cold  season  (siyiro)  and 
the  rest,  comprising  two  months  each,  reckoned  from 
Macara  [Capricorn].  Therefore  what  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  motion  of  the  limitary  point  is  wrong,  being 
contradicted  by  actual  observation  of  days  and  nights. 

‘ The  objection,  however,  is  not  valid : for  now  the 
greatest  decrease  and  increase  of  night  and  day  do  not 
happen  when  the  sun’s  place  is  at  the  end  of  Mit'huna : 
and  passages  are  remembered,  expressing  “ The  southern 
road  of  the  sun  was  from  the  middle  of  Aklesha ; and 
the  northern  one  at  the  beginning  of  Dhanishi’ha  ;”t  and 


• Brah/na  siddhantaj  ii.  § 54. 

t This  fjuotntion  is  from  Varahamih  ira’s  sanhil6y  ch.  3,  § I nncl  2. 
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others  [of  like  import].  But  all  this  only  proves,  that 
there  is  a motion;  not  that  the  solstice  has  made  many 
revolutions  through  the  asterisms.’* 

It  was  hinted  at  the  beginning  of  this  note,  that  Brah- 
megupta’s  longitude  (dhruvaca)  of  a star  is  the  arc  of  the 
ecliptic  intercepted  by  the  star’s  circle  of  declination,  and 
counted  from  the  origin  of  the  ecliptic  at  the  beginning 
of  Mtsha  ; as  his  latitude  (.vicshepa)  of  a star  is  the  star’s 
distance  on  a circle  of  declination  from  its  point  of  inter- 
section with  the  ecliptic.  In  short,  he,  like  other  Hindu 
astronomers,  counts  longitude  and  latitude  of  stars  by  the 
intersection  of  circles  of  declination  with  the  ecliptic. 
The  subject  has  been  before  noticed.f  To  make  it  more 
clear,  an  instance  may  be  taken  : and  that  of  the  scho- 
liast’s computation  of  the  zenith  distance  and  meridian 
altitude  of  Canopus  for  the  latitude  of  CanyacubjaiCanouj') 
may  serve  as  an  apposite  example. 

From  the  vicshepa  of  the  star  Agastya,  77°,  he  sub- 
tracts the  declination  of  the  intersected  point  of  the  ecliptic 
23°  58' ; to  the  remainder,  which  is  the  declination  of  the 
star,  53°  2',  he  adds  the  latitude  of  the  place  26°  35^ ; the 
sum,  79°  37  , is  the  zenith  distance  ; and  its  complement 
to  ninety  degrees,  10°  23^,  is  the  meridian  altitude  of  the 
star.J 

The  annual  variation  of  the  star  in  declination,  1'',  7,  is 
too  small  to  draw  any  inference  as  to  the  age  of  the  scho- 
liast from  the  declination  here  stated.  More  especially  as 
it  is  taken  from  data  furnished  by  his  author  ; and  as  he 
appears  to  have  been,  like  most  of  the  Hindu  astronomers, 
no  very  accurate  observer;  the  latitude  assigned  by  him  to 


• PBtT’nCDACA  swam!  ClIATURvf.DA  On  BkAHM. 
+ Pages  324,  &c.,  and  407  of  tlie  present  volume. 
} PRfr'HOiiAOA  BWAJit  On  Brahm.,  eh.  10.  § 35. 
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the  city  in  which  he  dwelt  being  no  less  than  half  a 
degree  wrong : for  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Canouj  are  in 


27“  5'.  N. 


G. 

Aryabh AffA’s  Doctrine. 

ARYABHAftA  was  author  of  the  Aryashtasuta  (800 
couplets)  and  Dasagitica  (ten  stanzas),  known  by  the 
numerous  quotations  of  Brahmegupta,  Bn AffbxpALA, 
and  others,  who  cite  both  under  these  respective  titles. 
The  Laghu  Arya  siddhanta,  as  a work  of  the  same  author, 
and,  perhaps,  one  of  those  above-mentioned,  is  several 
times  quoted  by  BhAscara’s  commentator  MunIswara. 
He  likewise  treated  of  algebra,  &c.  under  the  distinct  heads 
of  Cuiiaca,  a problem  serving  for  the  resolution  of  indeter- 
minate ones,  and  Vija,  principle  of  computation,  or  analysis 
in  general. — Lil.  c.  11. 

From  the  quotations  of  writers  on  astronomy,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Brahmegupta,  who,  in  many  instances, 
cites  ABYABiiAffA  to  controvert  his  positions,  (and  is  in 
general  contradicted  in  liis  censure  by  his  own  scholiast 
PrIt’hudaca,  either  coirecting  his  quotations,  or  vindi- 
cating the  doctrine  of  the  earlier  author),  it  appears  that 
ARYABHAftA  affirmed  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis,  and  that  he  accounted  for  it  by  a wind  or 
current  of  aerial  fluid,  the  extent  of  which,  according  to  the 
orbit  assigned  to  it  by  him,  corresponds  to  an  elevation  of 
little  more  than  a hundred  miles  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  : that  he  possessed  the  true  theory  of  the  causes  of 
lunar  and  solar  eclipses,  and  disregarded  the  imaginary 
dark  planets  of  the  mythologists  and  astrologers,  affirming 
the  moon  and  primai-y  planets  (and  even  the  stars)  to  be 
essentially  dark,  and  only  illumined  by  the  sun : that  he 
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noticed  the  motion  of  tlie  solstitial  and  equinoctial  points, 
but  restricted  it  to  a regular  oscillation,  of  which  he  assigned 
the  limit  and  the  period  : that  he  ascribed  to  the  epicycles, 
by  which  the  motion  of  a planet  is  represented,  a form  vary- 
ing from  the  circle  and  nearly  elliptic  : that  he  recognised  a 
motion  of  the  nodes  and  apsides  of  all  the  primary  planets, 
as  well  as  of  the  moon ; though  in  this  instance,  as  in 
some  others,  his  censurer  imputes  to  him  variance  of  doc- 
trine. 

The  magnitude  of  the  earth,  and  extent  of  the  encom- 
passing wind,  is  among  the  instances  wherein  he  is  re- 
proached by  Brahmegupta  with  versatility,  as  not  having 
adhered  to  the  same  position  throughout  his  writings ; but 
he  is  vindicated  on  this,  as  on  most  occasions,  by  the  scho- 
liast of  his  censurer.  Particulars  of  this  question,  leading 
to  rather  curious  matter,  deserve  notice. 

ARYABHAffA’s  text  Specifies  the  earth’s  diameter, 
1050  y6janos ; and  the  orbit  or  circumference  of  the  earth’s 
wind  [spiritus  vector]  3393  yojanas ; which,  as  the  scho- 
liast rightly  argues,  is  no  discrepancy.  The  diameter  of 
this  orbit,  according  to  the  remark  of  Brahmegvjpta,  is 
1080. 

On  this  it  is  to  be  in  the  first  place  observed,  that  the 
proportion  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter  of  a circle, 
here  employed,  is  that  of  22  to  7 ; which  not  being  the 
same  which  is  given  by  Brahmf.gupta’s  rule  (Arithm. 
§ 40),  must  be  presumed  to  be  that  which  Aryabha-H-a 
taught.  Applying  it  to  the  earth’s  diameter  as  by  him 
assigned,  viz.  1050,  the  circumference  of  the  earth  is  3300; 
which  evidently  constitutes  the  dimensions  by  him  in- 
tended : and  that  number  is  accordingly  stated  by  a com- 
mentator of  Bhascara.  See  Gan.  on  L'll.  § 4. 

This  approximation  to  the  proportion  of  the  diameter  of 
a circle  to  its  periphery,  is  nearer  than  that  which  both 
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Brahmegupta  and  SrIdhara,  though  later  writers, 
teach  in  their  mensuration,  and  which  is  employed  in  the 
Surya  siddhdnta  ; namely,  one  to  the  square-root  of  ten. 
It  is  adopted  by  Bhascara,  who  adds,  apparently  from 
some  other  authority,  the  still  nearer  approximation  of  1250 
to  3927.— (Zi/.  § 201.) 

ARYABHAfTA  appears,  however,  to  have  also  made  use 
of  the  ratio  which  afterwards  contented  both  Brahme- 
gupta and  SrIdhara  ; for  his  rule  adduced  by  Gan^sa 
(.LU.  % 207)  for  finding  the  arc  from  the  chord  and  versed 
sine,  is  clearly  founded  on  the  proportion  of  the  diameter  to 
the  periphery,  as  one  to  the  square  root  of  ten  : as  will  be 
evident  if  the  semicircle  be  computed  by  that  rule : for  it 
comes  out  the  square  root  of  Vi  fhe  diameter  being  1. 

A more  favourable  notion  of  his  proficiency  in  geometry, 
a science,  however,  much  less  cultivated  by  the  Hindus 
than  algebra,  may  be  received  from  his  acquaintance  with 
the  theorem  containing  the  fundamental  property  of  the 
circle,  which  is  cited  by  PrTt’hOdaca. — (Brahm.  12, 
§21.) 

The  number  of  3300  ydjanas  for  the  circumference  of  the 
earth,  or  9j-  y/yanas  for  a degree  of  a great  circle,  is  not 
very  wide  of  the  truth,  and  is,  indeed,  a very  near  ap- 
proach, if  the  ydjana,  which  contains  four  crosas,  be 
rightly  inferred  from  the  modem  computed  cr6sa  found  to 
be  1,9  B.  M.*  For,  at  that  rate  of  7,  6 miles  to  a yfyana, 
the  earth’s  circumference  would  be  25080  B.  miles. 

The  difference  between  the  diameter  of  the  earth  and 
that  of  its  air  (.vayn),  by  which  term  ARVABHAffA  seems 
to  intend  a current  of  wind  whirling  as  a vortex,  and  caus- 
ing the  earth’s  revolution  on  its  axis,  leaves  15  ydjanas,  or 


• As.  Res.,  vol.  V.  p.  105. 
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114  miles,  lor  the  limit  of  elevation  of  this  atmospheric 
current. 


H. 

Scantiness  of  the  Additions  by  later  Writers  on  Algebra. 

The  observation  in  the  text  on  the  scantiness  of  the  im- 
provements or  additions  made  to  the  algebra  of  the  Hindus 
in  a long  period  of  years  after  AryabhaI't  a probably,  and 
after  Brahmegupta  certainly,  is  extended  to  authors 
whose  works  are  now  lost,  on  the  faith  of  quotations  from 
them.  SrIdhara’s  rule,  which  is  cited  by  Bhascara 
(Vij.-gah.  § 131),  concerning  quadratics,  is  the  same  in 
substance  with  one  of  Brahmegl'pta’s  (ch.  18.  § 32 — 33). 
PadmanAbha,  indeed,  appears  from  the  quotation  from 
his  treatise  (Vtj.-gan.  § 142)  to  have  been  aware  of  qua- 
dratic equations  affording  two  roots;  which  Brahme- 
gupta  has  not  noticed;  and  this  is  a material  accession 
which  the  science  received.  There  remains  an  uncertainty 
respecting  the  author,  from  whom  Bhascara  has  taken 
the  resolution  of  equations  of  the  third  and  fourth  degrees 
in  their  simple  and  unaffected  cases. 

The  only  names  of  algebraists  who  preceded  Bhascara, 
to  be  added  to  those  already  mentioned,  are,  1st,  an  earlier 
writer  of  the  same  name  (Bhascara),  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  commentators  of  ARYABHAftA  ; and,  2d,  the  elder 
scholiast  of  the  Brahma  siddhanta,  named  Bhatta 
Balabhadra.  Both  are  repeatedly  cited  by  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  latter  in  the  same  task  of  exposition, 
Pr)t’h6daca  swAmI,  who  was  himself  anterior  to  the 
author  of  the  Sirbmani,  being  more  than  once  quoted  by 
him.  As  neither  of  those  earlier  commentators  is  named 
by  the  younger  BhAscara,  nor  any  intimation  given  of 
his  having  consulted  and  employed  other  treatises  besides 
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the  three  sp)ecified  by  him  in  the  compilation  of  the  Fya- 
ganita,  it  is  presumable,  that  the  few  additions,  which  a 
comparison  with  the  Cu't'taca  of  Brahmegupta  exhibits, 
are  properly  ascribable  either  to  SrIdhara  or  to  Padma- 
nAbiia  : most  likely  to  the  latter,  as  he  is  cited  for  one 
such  addition;*  and  as  SrIdhara’s  treatise  of  arithmetic 
and  mensuration,  which  is  extant,  is  not  seemingly  the 
work  of  an  author  improving  on  the  labours  of  those  who 
went  before  him.-|-  The  corrections  and  improvements 
introduced  by  B mascara  himself,  and  of  which  he  care- 
fully apprizes  his  readers,  + are  not  very  numerous,  nor  in 
general  important.^ 


I. 

Age  of  Aryabhatta. 

Under  the  Abbasside  khalifs  AlmansOr  and  AlmA- 
mOn,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  and  beginning  of  the 
ninth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Arabs  became  con- 
versant with  the  Indian  astronomy.  It  was  at  that  period, 
as  may  be  presumed,  that  they  obtained  information  of  the 
existence  and  currency  of  three  astronomical  systems  among 
the  Indians;  II  one  of  which  bore  the  name  of  Aryabh  Aff  a, 
or,  as  written  in  Arabic  characters,  ARjABAHAR^f  (perhaps 


• F'ij.-^an.  § 142. 

t LU.  § 147.  Bbahm.c.  12.  421  and  40.  Gaft.  Sar.  § 126. 

I V\j.-gan.  before  § 44,  and  after  § 57.  also  Ch.  1 , towards  the  end ; 
and  Ch,  5.  § 142. 

§ Unless  Lil,  § 170  and  190. 

II  TartkhuU  hucamd^  or  Bibl.  Arab.  Phil,  quoted  by  Casiri:  Bibl. 
Arab.  Hisp.  vol.  i.  p.  426.  See  note  M. 

If  CossALi’s  Argebakr  is  a misprint  (Orig.  &c,  doll*  Alg.  vol.  i. 
p.  207).  Casiri  gives,  as  in  the  Arabic,  Argebahr:  which,  in  the 
orthography  here  followed,  is  Arjabahr. 
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intended  for  Akjabhab),  which  is  as  near  an  approximation 
as  the  difference  of  characters  can  be  expected  to  exhibit. 
This  then  unquestionably  was  the  system  of  the  astro- 
nomer whose  age  is  now  to  be  in-restigated ; and  who  is  in 
a thousand  places  cited  by  Hindu  writers  on  astronomy, 
as  author  of  a system  and  founder  of  a sect  in  this  science. 
It  is  inferred  from  the  acquaintance  of  the  Arabs  with  the 
astronomical  attainments  of  the  Hindus,  at  that  time,  when 
the  court  of  the  khalif  drew  the  visit  of  a Hindu  astrologer 
and  mathematician,  and  when  the  Indian  determination  of 
the  mean  motions  of  the  jilanets  was  made  the  basis  of 
astronomical  tables  compiled  by  order  of  the  khalifa,  ‘ for 
a guide  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  stars,’  and  when  Indian 
treatises  on  the  science  of  numbers  were  put  in  an  Arabic 
dress ; adverting  also  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  further 
insight  into  the  Indian  sciences,  which  the  author  of  the 
Turikhu'l  hucama  complains  of,  assigning  for  the  cause  the 
distance  of  countries,  and  the  various  impediments  to  inter- 
course : it  is  inferred,  we  say,  from  these,  joined  to  other 
considerations,  that  the  period  in  question  was  that  in 
which  the  nan;c  of  ARYABiiAffA  was  introduced  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Arabs.  This,  as  a first  step  in  inquiring 
the  antiquity  of  this  author,  ascertains  his  celebrity  as  an 
astronomical  authority  above  a thousand  years  ago. 

He  is  repeatedly  named  by  Hindu  authors  of  a still 
earlier  date : particularly  by  Brahmegupta,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  had 
been  copied  by  writers  whom  Brahmegupta  cites. 
VarAhamiiiira  has  allusions  to  him,  or  employs  his 
astronomical  determinations  in  an  astrological  work  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  These  facts  will  be  further 
weighed  upon  as  we  proceed. 

For  determining  ARVABiiAff a’s  age  with  the  greater 
l>recision  of  astronomical  chronology,  grounds  are  pre- 
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sented,  at  the  first  view  promising,  but  on  examination 
insufficient. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  question  upon  astronomical 
grounds,  recourse  was  in  the  first  place  had  to  his  doctrine 
concerning  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  As  quoted  by 
MunIswara,  a scholiast  of  Bhascara,  he  maintained  an 
oscillation  of  the  equinoctial  points  to  twenty-four  degrees 
on  either  side  ; and  he  reckoned  578159  such  librations  in 
a calpa.* * * §  From  another  passage  cited  by  BHAff6TPALA 
on  V'^ARAHAMiHiRA,+  liis  position  of  the  mean  equinoxes 
was  the  beginning  of  Aries  and  of  Libra.  | From  one  more 
passage  quoted  by  the  scholiast  of  Brahmegupta,§  it 
further  appears,  that  he  reckoned  1986120000  years  ex- 
pired II  before  the  war  of  the  Bharata : and  the  duration 
of  the  calpa,  if  he  be  rightly  quoted  by  BRAHMEGtPTA,1I 
is  1008  quadruple  yugas  of  4320000  years  each. 

From  these  data  it  follows  that,  according  to  him,  the 
equinoctial  point  had  completed  263699  oscillations  at  the 
epoch  of  the  war  of  the  Bharata.  But  we  are  without 
any  information  as  to  the  progress  made  in  the  current 
oscillation  when  he  wrote,  or  the  actual  distance  of  the 
equinox  from  the  beginning  of  Mtsha : the  position  of 
which,  also,  as  by  him  received,  is  uncertain. 

His  limit  of  the  motion  in  trepidation,  24’,  was  evidently 
suggested  to  him  by  the  former  position  of  the  colures 
declared  by  P.^rasara;  the  exact  difference  being  23° 20  . 


• Pag^e  378  of  the  present  volume.  t f'rihat  san/titOj  ch.  2. 

J * From  the  beginning  of  Mesha  to  the  end  of  (Virgo),  the 

half  the  ecliptic  passes  through  the  north.  From  the  beginning  of 
Tuid  to  the  end  of  (the  fishes)  MitiOy  the  remaining  half  passes  by  the 
south.* 

§ PkIt'kOdaca  on  Brajim.,  c.  t.  § 10  and  30,  and  c.  xi.  § 4, 

II  Six  MeniiSy  twenty-aeven  yugas  and  three-quarters. 

1!  PrIt'hOdaca  on  Brahm.,  c.  i.  § 12. 
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But  the  commencement  of  Parasara’s  Aslesha,  in  his 
sphere,  or  the  origin  of  his  sidcrial  Mtsha,  are  unascei^ 
tained.  Whether  his  notions  of  the  duodecimal  division  of 
the  zodiac  were  taken  from  the  Grecian  or  Egyptian  spheres, 
or  from  what  other  immediate  source,  is  but  matter  of 
conjecture. 

Quotations  of  this  author  furnish  the  revolutions  of 
Jupiter  in  a yuga,*  and  of  Saturn’s  aphelion  in  a calpa;-\ 
and  those  of  the  moon  in  the  latter  period : but  the  same 
passage,  J in  which  the  number  of  lunar  revolutions  in  that 
great  period  are  given,  supplies  those  of  the  sun ; namely, 
43'2(X)00tK)0 ; differing  from  the  duration  of  the  calpa 
according  to  this  author  as  cited  by  more  ancient  compilers. 
The  tnith  is,  as  appears  from  another  quotation,  § that 
Auyabh  AffA,  after  delivering  one  complete  astronomical 
system,  proceeds  in  a second  and  distinct  chapter  to  deliver 
another  and  different  one  as  the  doctrine  of  Parasara  ; 
whose  authority,  he  observes,  prevails  in  the  Cali  age : and 
though  he  seems  to  indicate  the  calpa  as  the  same  in 
both,  he  also  hints  that  in  one  a deduction  is  made  for  the 
time  employed  in  creation ; and  we  have  seen,  that  the 
duration  of  the  calpa  differs  in  the  quotations  of  compilers 
from  this  author. 

The  ground  then  being  insufficient,  until  a more  defi- 
nitive knowledge  of  either  system,  as  developed  by  him, 
be  recovered,  to  support  any  positive  conclusion,  recourse 
must  be  had,  on  failure  of  precise  proof,  to  more  loose 
presumption.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  does  not  use 
the  iiaca  or  Sambat  of  VicramAditya,  nor  the  &ca  era 
of  ^AlivAhana,  but  exclusively  employs  the  epoch  of 
the  war  of  the  Bharata,  which  is  the  era  of  Yudhish- 


• A».  Res.,  vi)l.  iii.  p.  215.  + Mun.  on  riNAS.,  c.  i.  §3.3. 

} Mun.  on  Biias.  c.  i.  § It) — 18.  § fart,  and  ,Mun.  on  Bhas. 
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t’hira  and  the  same  with  the  commencement  of  the  Cali 
yvga.  Hence  it  is  to  be  argued,  that  he  flourished  before 
this  era  was  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  the  modem 
epochas.  V a r a h a m i h i r a , on  the  other  hand , does  employ 
the  .Vrca,  termed  by  him  Saca-bhupa-cala  and  ^ctndra- 
cala ; which  the  old  scholiast  interprets  ‘ the  time  when 
the  barbarian  kings  called  Saca  were  discomfited  by 
VicRAMADiTVA : and  Brahmegupta  uses  the  modem 
Saca  era,  which  he  expresses  by  Saca-nripante,  interpreted 
by  the  scholiast  of  Bhascara  ‘the  end  [of  the  hfe  or 
reign]  of  V^icramaditya,  who  slew  a people  of  barbarians 
named  Sacas.’  Varaiiamihira’s  epoch  of  >S'aca  appears 
to  have  been  understood  by  his  scholiast  Bhattotpala 
to  be  the  same  with  the  era  of  Vicramauitya,  which 
now  is  usually  called  Sambat,  and  which  is  reckoned  to 
commence  after  3044  years  of  the  Cali  age  were  expired  : 
and  Brahmegupta’s  epoch  of  Saca  is  the  era  of  Saliva- 
HANA,  beginning  at  the  expiration  of  3179  years  of  the 
Cali  yuga:  and  accordingly  this  number  is  specified  in  his 
Brahma  siddhanta.  When  those  eras  were  first  intro- 
duced is  not  at  present  with  certainty  known.  If  that  of 
VicramAditya,  dating  with  a most  memorable  event  of 
his  reign,  came  into  use  during  its  continuance,  still  its 
introduction  could  not  be  from  the  first  so  general  as  at  once 
and  universally  to  supersede  the  former  era  of  Yudhish- 
t’hira.  But  the  argument  drawn  from  ARYABHAfTA’s 
use  of  the  ancient  epoch,  and  his  silence  respiecting  the 
modern,  so  far  as  it  goes,  favours  the  presumption  that  he 
lived  before  the  origin  of  the  modem  eras.  Certainly  he 
is  anterior  to  Brahmegupta,  who  cites  him  in  more  than 
a hundred  places  by  name;  and  to  Varahamihira, 
whose  compilation  is  founded,  among  other  authorities,  on 

• Vr'ihat  sanhila. 
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the  R6maca  of  SRisHfesA,  and  Vasishi’ha  of  VisHiiu 
CHANDRA,  which  Brahmegupta  affirms  to  be  partly 
taken  from  ARYAiiHAftA.*  The  priority  of  this  author 
is  explicitly  iisserted  likewise  by  the  celebrated  astronomer 
GANksA,  who,  in  explanation  of  his  ow'n  undertaking, 
says : ‘ Rules  framed  by  other  holy  sages  were  right  in 
the  Treta  and  Dwapara  ; but,  in  the  present  age,  PAra- 
sara’s.  Aryabhatta,  however,  finding  his  imperfect, 
after  great  lapse  of  time,  reformed  the  system.  It  grew 
inaccurate,  and  was  therefore  amended  by  Durgasinha, 
Ml  II  IK  A,  and  others.  This  again  became  insufficient : and 
correct  rules  were  framed  by  the  son  of  Jishnu  [Brah- 
megupta] founded  upon  Brahma’s  revelation.  His 
system  also,  after  a long  time,  came  to  exhibit  differences. 
CksAvA  rectified  it.  Now,  finding  this  likewise  a little 
incorrect  after  sixty  years,  his  son  Ganesa  has  perfected 
it,  and  reconciled  computation  and  experience. ’f 

AiiYABHAffA  then  preceded  Brahmegupta,  who  lived 
towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  -Vica  era ; 
and  Varahamihira  placed  by  the  chronologers  of  iTya- 
yani  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  or  of  the  second ; (for 
they  notice  two  astronomers  of  the  name.)  He  is  prior  also 
to  Vishnu  chandra,  SrIshena,  and  Durgasinha  ; all 
of  them  anterior  to  the  second  Varahamihira;  and  an 
interval  of  two  or  of  three  centuries  is  not  more  than 
adequate  to  a series  of  astronomers  following  each  other  in 
the  task  of  emendation,  which  process  of  time  rendered 
successively  requisite. 

On  these  considerations  it  is  presumed,  that  Arya- 
BHArrA  is  unquestionably  to  be  placed  earlier  than  the 
fifth  century  of  the  Saca;  and  probably  so,  by  several  (by 


• Brftlim.  Sidfih.t  c.  II,  § 48 — 51. 
t Citation  by  NbTsinha  on  Sitr.  Siddh. 
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more  than  two  or  tliree)  centuries ; ami  not  unlikely  before 
the  conunencement  of  either  .Saca  or  Sambat  eras.  In 
other  words,  he  flourished  some  ages  before  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  era:  and  perhaps  lived  before,  or, 
at  latest,  soon  after  its  commencement.  Between  these 
limits,  either  the  third  or  the  fourth  century  might  be 
assumed  as  a middle  terra.  VVe  shall,  however,  take  the 
fifth  of  Christ  as  the  latest  period  to  which  ARYABHAffA 
can,  on  the  most  moderate  assumption,  be  referred. 

K. 

Writings  and  Age  of  Varah  amihira. 

Tliis  distinguished  astrological  writer,  a native  of  Ujja- 
yani,  and  son  of  AdityadAsa,*  was  author  of  a copious 
work  on  astrology,  compiled,  and,  as  he  declares,  abridged 
from  earlier  writers.  It  is  comprised  in  three  parts ; the 
first  on  astronomy;  the  second  and  third,  on  divination ; 
together  constituting  a complete  course.  Such  a course, 
he  observes  in  his  preface  to  the  third  part,  has  been  termed 
by  ancient  writers  Sanhita,  and  consists  of  three  scan- 
dhas  or  parts  : the  first,  which  teaches  to  find  a planet’s 
place  by  computation  (ganita),  is  called  tantra;  the  se- 
cond, which  ascertains  lucky  and  unlucky  indications,  is 
named  hora ; it  relates  chiefly  to  nativities,  journeys,  and 
weddings  ; the  third,  on  prognostics  relative  to  various 
matters,  is  denominated  sac’ha.  The  direct  and  retrogade 


• Frihnt  jalaca,  c.  26,  § 5;  where  the  author  so  describes  himself. 
Ilis  scholiast  also  calls  him  Avantica  from  his  native  city  Ujjayani, 
and  terms  him  aMngndhn  Brahmen,  and  a compiler  of  astronomical 
science.  BHAf’rbjPALA  on  Yri.-jat.  1.  The  same  scholiast  similarly 
describes  him  in  the  introduction  of  a commentary  on  a work  of  his 
son  PkIt’hcvaSas. 
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motions  of  planets,  with  their  rising  and  setting,  and  otlier 
particulars,  he  goes  on  to  say,  had  been  propounded  by 
him  in  a treatise  termed  Caraiia,  meaning,  as  the  scholiast 
remarks,  his  compilation  entitled  Panc/ia  siddhantica ; 
which  constitutes  the  hrst  and  astronomical  portion  of  his 
entire  work.  What  relates  to  the  first  branch  of  astrology 
Uwra),  the  author  adds,  had  likewise  been  delivered  by 
him,  including  nativities  and  prognostics  concerning  jour- 
neys and  weddings.  These  astrological  treatises  of  his 
author,  the  scholiast  observes,  are  entitled  Vrihatjataca, 
Vrihad  yatra,  and  Vrihad  vivaha  patala.  The  author  pro- 
ceeds to  deliver  the  third  part  of  his  course,  or  the  second 
on  divination,  omitting,  as  he  says,  superfluous  and  pith- 
less matter,  which  abounds  in  the  writings  of  his  prede- 
cessors : such  as  questions  and  replies  in  dialogue,  legen- 
dary tales,  and  the  mythological  origin  of  the  planets. 

The  third  pai-t  is  extant,  and  entire ; and  is  generally 
known  and  cited  by  the  title  of  Vrihat  sunhita,  or  great 
course  of  astrology : a denomination  well  deserved ; for, 
notwithstanding  the  author’s  professions  of  conciseness,  it 
contains  about  four  thousand  couplets  distributed  in  more 
than  a hundred  chapters,  or  precisely  (including  the  metrical 
table  of  contents)  1 06. 

Of  the  second  part,  the  first  section,  on  casting  of  nati- 
vities, called  Vrihat  jataca,  is  also  extant,  and  comprises 
twenty-five  chapters,  or,  with  the  metrical  table  of  contents 
and  peroration  which  concludes  it,  twenty-six.  The  other 
two  sections  of  this  part  of  the  course  have  not  been 
recovered,  though  probably  extant  in  the  hands  of  Hindu 
astrologers. 

The  scholia  of  the  celebrated  commentator  of  this  author’s 
works,  who  is  usually  called  BHAff6TPALA,  and  who  in 
several  places  of  his  commentary  names  himself  Utpai.a 
(quibbling  with  stimulated  modesty  on  his  appellation,  for 
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the  word  signifies  stone),*  are  preserved ; and  are  complete 
for  tile  third  part  of  the  author’s  course,  and  for  the  first 
section  of  the  second : and  the  remainder  of  it  likewise  is 
probably  extant,  as  the  copy  of  the  first  section  in  the 
possession  of  the  author  of  this  dissertation  terminates 
abruptly  after  the  commencement  of  the  second. 

This  commentator  is  noticed  in  the  list  of  authorities 
furnished  by  the  astronomers  of  Ujjayani,  and  is  there 
stated  as  of  the  year  890  of  the  Saca  era  (A.D.  1068). 
Sir  William  Jones  supposed  him  to  be  the  son  of  the 
author,  whose  work  is  expomided  by  him.  The  grounds 
of  this  notion,  which  is  not,  however,  very  positively 
advanced  by  that  learned  orientalist,t  are  not  set  forth. 
No  intimation  of  such  relation  of  the  scholiast  to  his  author 
appears  in  the  preface  or  the  conclusion,  nor  in  the  colo- 
phon, of  the  commentary  which  has  been  inspected  : nor 
in  the  body  of  the  work,  where  the  author  is  of  course 
repeatedly  named  or  referred  to,  without  however  any 
addition  indicative  of  filial  respect,  as  Hindu  writers  usually 
do  employ  when  speaking  of  a parent  or  ancestor.  Neither 
is  there  any  hint  of  relationship  in  the  commentary  of  the 
same  scholia.st  BiiAfffiTPALA  on  a brief  treatise  of 
divination,  entitled  Prasna-c6shti,  comprizing  fifty-six 
stanzas  by  PrIt’huyasas  son  of  Varahamiiiira.  The 
suggestion  of  the  filial  relation  of  the  scholiast  is  probably 
therefore  a mere  error. 

The  Pancha  siddhantica  of  Vakahamihiba  has  not 
yet  been  recovered  ; and  is  only  at  present  known  from 


• Preface  tn  the  commentary  on  the  Yrthat  jdtaca*  Conclusion 
of  the  ^loRs  on  ch.  18  of  f'^rthat  sanhitd.  &c.  ‘ Stone  {utpala)  frames 
the  raft  of  interpretation  to  cross  the  ocean  composed  by  VARittA- 
MIHIRA.* 

t The  words  are  * the  comment  written  by  BHArf^TPAi.A,  who,  it 
seems,  was  a son  of  the  author.’  As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.SllO. 
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quotations  of  authors  ; and  particularly  a number  of  pas- 
sages cited  from  it  by  his  scholiast  in  course  of  interpreting 
his  astrological  writings.  An  important  passage  of  it  so 
quoted  will  be  noticed  forthwith. 

It  is  a compilation,  as  its  name  implies,  from  five  sid- 
dhantas ; and  they  are  specified  in  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Vrihat  sanhita,  where  the  author  is  enumerating  the 
requisite  qualifications  of  an  astronomer  competent  to 
calculate  a calendar.  Among  other  attainments,  he  requires 
him  to  be  conversant  with  time  measured  by  yugas,  &c. 
as  taught  in  the  five  siddhdntas  upon  astronomy  named 
PauUxa,  RSmaca,  Vasuhi'ha,  Saurii,  and  Paitumaha.* 

The  title  of  VabAhamihika’s  compilation  misled  a 
writer  on  Hindu  astronomyf  into  an  unfounded  supposition, 
that  he  was  tlie  acknowledged  author  of  the  five  sid- 
dhdntas ; the  names  of  two  of  which  moreover  are  mis- 
taken, Soma  and  Panlastya  being  erroneously  substituted 
for  Rdmaca  and  PauUsa.  These  two,  as  well  as  the 
Vdsisht’ha,  are  the  works  of  known  authors,  namely, 
PuliSa,  SKisiikNA,  and  Vish.nd  ch andra  ; all  three 
mentioned  by  Brahmegupta:  by  whom  also  the  whole 
five  siddhdntas  are  noticed  under  the  very  same  names 
and  in  the  same  order  and  who  has  specified  tlie  authors 
of  the  first  three. § The  Vdsish't'ha  of  Vishnu  chandra 
was  indeed  preceded  by  an  earlier  work  (so  entitled)  of  an 
unknown  author,  from  which  that,  as  well  as  the  Rdmaca, 
is  in  part  taken  ;||  and  it  may  be  deemed  an  amended 
edition  : but  the  Rdmaca  and  Paulisa  are  single  of  the 
names ; and  no  Hindu  astronomer,  possessing  any  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  the  science  cultivated  by  him,  ever 


• Vrihnt  sanhita,  c.  2.  §7-  t Res,,  vol.  viii.  p.  1%. 
J Brahma  siiJdlianla,  c.  H.  § thid.c.W. 

II  Ibid. 
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ever  could  imagine,  that  Vahahamihira  composed  the 
work  which  takes  its  name  from  Pulisa,  the  distinguished 
founder  of  a sect  or  school  in  astronomy  opposed  to  that  of 
Aryabm  atta. 

The  passage  of  the  Pancha  siddhantica  cited  by  the 
scholiast,*  and  promised  to  be  here  noticed,  has  been 
quoted  in  an  essay  inserted  in  the  researches  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,-h  as  well  as  a parallel  passage  of  the 
VPihat  sanhita,X  both  relative  to  the  ancient  and  actual 
position  of  the  colures ; and  deemed  parallel  (though  one 
be  less  precise  than  the  other),  since  they  are  cited  together 
as  of  the  same  author,  and  consequently  as  of  like  import, 
by  the  scholiast.§  The  text  of  the  Vn/tat  sanhita  is  further 
authenticated  by  a quotation  of  it  in  the  commentary  of 
PrTt’hCdaca  on  Brahmegupta  ;||  and  the  former  posi- 
tion of  the  colures  is  precisely  that  which  is  described  in 
the  calendar  appendant  on  the  Vidas,^  and  which  is 
implied  in  a passage  of  PArasara  concerning  the  seasons, 
which  is  quoted  by  BiiAffbTPALA. 

The  position  of  the  colures,  affirmed  as  actual  in  his 
time  by  Varaiiamiimua,  in  Vrt hat  sanhita,  implies 

an  antiquity  of  either  1216  or  1440  years  before  A.D.  1800, 
according  to  the  origin  of  the  ecliptic  determined  from 
the  star  Chitra  (Spica  virginis)  distant  either  180°  or  183 
from  it ; or  a still  greater  antiquity,  if  it  be  taken  to  have 
corresponded  more  nearly  with  the  Grecian  celestial 
sphere.  The  mean  of  the  two  numbers  (disregarding  the 
surmise  of  greater  antiquity),  carries  him  to  A.D.  472.  If 
Var.Ahamihira  concurred  with  those  Indian  astrono- 
mers, who  allow  an  oscillation  of  the  equinox  to  27°  in 


• On  yrXhat  sanhita,  c.  2.  t See  page  .387  of  the  present  vol. 
{ C.  3.  § 1 and  2.  h On  f'l  that  sanh.  c.  2. 

II  Brahm.  siddhanta,  c.  xi.  §54.  H Seevol.  i.  p.  108. 

VOL.  It.  2 I 
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1800  years,  or  a complete  oscillation  of  that  extent  both 
E.  and  W.  in  7200  years,  he  must  have  lived  soon  after 
the  year  3600  of  the  Cali  yuga,  or  421  -Soca,  answering 
to  A.D.  499  ; which  is  but  six  years  from  the  date  assigned 
to  him  by  the  astronomers  of  Ujjayani,  and  twenty-seven 
from  the  mean  before  inferred,  -j- 
-f-  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  he  flourished  about  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era ; and  this 
inference  is  corroborated  by  the  mention  of  an  astrologer 
of  this  name  in  the  Panchatantra,  the  Sanscrit  original 
of  the  fables  ofPilpay,  translated  in  the  reign  of  Nushir- 
VAN,  King  of  Persia,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century 
and  beginning  of  the  seventh.* 

To  that  conclusion  there  is  opposed  an  argument  drawn 
from  a passage  of  the  Bhaswati  carana ; in  which  the 
author  of  that  treatise,  dated  1021  ^ca  (A.D.  1098),  pro- 
fesses to  have  derived  instruction  from  Mihira,  meaning, 
it  is  supposed,  oral  instruction  from  Varahamihira  ; 
and  the  argument  has  been  supported  by  computations 
which  make  the  Surya  siddhanta  and  Jatacariiava,  the 
latter  ascribed  to  Varahamihira,  to  be  both  works  of 
the  same  period,  and  as  modem  as  the  eleventh  century .+ 
To  this  it  has  been  replied,  that  the  Mihira,  from 
whom  Satananda,  author  of  the  Bhaswati,  derived  in- 
struction, is  not  the  same  person  or  personage  with  the 
autlior  of  the  Vrihat  sanhita ; if  indeed  SatAnand  a’s 
expression  do  intend  the  same  name,  Varaha.J  That 
expression  must  be  allowed  to  be  a very  imperfect  designa- 
tion, which  omits  half,  and  that  the  most  distinctive  half, 
of  an  appellation : and  it  is  not  such  as  would  be  applied 


• Pref.  to  the  Sanscrit  edition  of  the  Hitbpadisa^  printed  at  Seram- 
pur.  [See  page  173  of  the  present  volume.] 

t As.  Res.,  vol.  vijji.  5"-.  } See  page  ,38U  of  the  present  volume. 
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by  a contemporary  and  auditor  to  an  author  and  lecturer, 
whose  celebrity  could  not  yet  be  so  generally  diffused,  as 
to  render  a part  of  his  name  a sufficient  intimation  of  the 
remainder,  without  previous  and  well  established  associa- 
tion of  the  terms.  But  even  conceding  the  interpretation, 
it  would  then  be  right  to  admit  a third  VarAhamihira, 
besides  the  two  noticed  by  the  chronologists  of  Ujjayuni ; 
and  the  third  will  be  an  astronomer,  contemporary  with 
RAja  Bh6ja  DfevA,  and  the  preceptor  of  SatAnanda, 
and  author  of  the  Jatacarnava,  supposing  tliis  treatise  on 
nativities  to  be  properly  ascribed  to  an  author  bearing  that 
name,  and  to  be  on  sufficient  grounds  referred  to  the 
eleventh  century. 

There  remains  to  be  here  noticed  another  treatise  on 
casting  of  nativities,  to  which  the  same  favourite  name  of 
a celebrated  astrologer  is  affixed.  It  is  a concise  tract 
entitled  Laghujataca:  and  its  authenticity  as  a work  of 
the  astrologer  of  Ujjayani  is  established  by  the  verifying 
of  a quotation  of  the  scholiast  BnAffoTPAi.A,  who  cites 
a passage  of  his  author’s  compendious  treatise  on  the  same 
subject  {swalpajataca),  in  course  of  expounding  a rule  of 
prognostication  concerning  the  destination  of  a prince  to 
the  throne,  and  his  future  character  as  a monarch  {Vrthat 
jataca  11.  1.).  That  passage  occurs  in  the  Laghujataca 
(Misc.  Chap.).  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  that  the  same 
writer  can  have  given  a third  treatise  on  the  same  subject 
of  nativities,  entitled  Jatacarnava. 

The  question  concerning  the  age  of  the  S&rya  siddhanta 
remains  for  consideration.  It  is  a very  material  one,  as 
both  Varahamihira  and  Braiimegufta  speak  of  a 
Saura  (or  Solar)  siddhanta,  which  is  a title  of  the  same 
import:  and  unless  a work  bearing  this  title  may  have 
existed  earlier  than  the  age  which  is  assigned,  for  reasons 
to  be  at  a future  time  examined,  to  the  Surya  siddhanta, 
2 I 2 
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the  conclusions  respecting  the  periods  when  they  respec- 
tively wrote,  are  impeached  in  the  degree  in  which  those 
grounds  of  calculation  may  deserve  confidence.  Those 
grounds  in  detail  will  be  discussed  at  a separate  opportunity. 
But  independently  of  this  discussion  of  their  merits,  suffi- 
cient evidence  does  exist  to  establish,  that  more  than  one 
edition  of  a treatise  of  astronomy  has  borne  tbe  name  of 
Surya  (with  its  synonyma)  the  sun.  For  LacshmIdAsa 
cites  one  under  the  title  of  VrUiat  surya  siddkanta  * (for 
a passage  which  tlie  cun-ent  solar  Siddhanta  does  not 
exhibit),  in  contradistinction  to  another  more  frequently 
cited  by  bim  without  the  distinctive  epithet  of  Vr'ihat ; and 
in  these  latter  instances  his  quotations  admit  of  verification. 
A reference  of  Bhascara  to  a passage  of  the  Saura,  or,  as 
explained  by  his  own  annotation,  the  Surya  siddhanta,  does 
not  agree  with  the  text  of  the  received  Surya  siddhanta.-^ 
llis  commentators  indeed  do  not  unreservedly  conclude 
from  the  discrepancy  a difference  of  the  work  quoted,  and 
that  usually  received  under  the  same  title.  Yet  the  infe- 
rence seems  legitimate.  At  all  events  the  quotation  from 
the  Vr'ihat  surya  siddhanta,  in  the  Gariita  tatica  chinta- 
matii  of  LacshmIdasa,  proves  beyond  question,  that  in  that 
commentator’s  opinion,  and  consistently  with  his  knowledge, 
more  than  one  treatise  bearing  the  same  name  existed. 

There  is  evidence  besides  of  Arabian  writers,  that  a 
system  of  astronomy  bearing  the  equivalent  title  of  Area 
(Solar)  was  one  of  three,  wliich  were  found  by  them  current 
among  the  Hindus,  when  the  Arabs  obtained  a knowledge 
of  the  Indian  astronomy  in  the  time  of  the  Abbasside 
khalifs,  about  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  or  com- 
mencement of  the  ninth  of  the  Christian  era.  J Arcand, 


• Gnu.  tntwn  chint,  on  Spherics  of  Siromanif  ch.  4,  Cons,  of  Sines, 
t Sp6  page  374  of  the  present  volume.  J See  note  N. 
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the  name  by  wliich  the  Arabs  designate  one  of  those  three 
astronomical  systems,  assigning  it  as  an  Indian  term,  is  the 
well  known  corruption  of  Area  in  the  common  dialects, 
and  is  familiar  in  the  application  of  the  same  word  as  a 
name  of  a plant  (Asclepias  gigantea),  which  bearing  all 
the  synonyma  of  the  sun,  is  called  vulgarly  Acand  or 
Arcand. 

The  solar  doctrine  of  astronomy  appears  then  to  have 
been  known  by  this  name  to  the  Arabians  as  one  of  the 
three  Indian  astronomical  systems  a thousand  years  ago. 
The  fact  is,  that  both  the  title  and  the  system  are  con- 
siderably more  ancient.  Revisions  of  systems  occasionally 
take  place;  like  Brahmegupta’s  revisal  of  the  Brahma 
siddhanta,  to  adapt  and  modernize  them ; or,  in  other 
words,  for  the  purpose,  as  Braiimegupta  intimates,  of 
reconciling  computation  and  observation.  The  Surya  or 
Area  siddhanta,  no  doubt,  has  undergone  this  process, 
and  actually  exhibits  manifest  indications  of  it.* 

In  every  view,  it  is  presumed,  that  any  question  con- 
cerning the  present  text  of  the  Surya  siddhanta,  or  deter- 
mination of  that  question,  will  leave  untouched  the  evidence 
for  the  age  of  the  author  of  the  Vrihat  sanhita,  Varaha- 
MiHiRA,  son  of  AdityadAsa,  an  astrologer  of  Ujjayani, 
who  appears  to  have  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  fifth,  or 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  He 
was  preceded,  as  it  seems,  by  another  of  the  same  name, 
who  lived,  according  to  the  chronologists  of  Ujjayani,  at 
the  close  of  the  second  century.  He  may  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  a third,  who  is  said  to  have  flourished  at  the 
court  of  Raja  Bh6ja  dev  a of  Dhura,  and  to  have  had 
SatAnanda,  the  author  of  the  Bhaswati,  for  his  scholar. 


•As.  lies.,  vol.  ii.  (i.  235. 
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L. 

Introduction  and  Progress  of  Algebra  among  the  Italians. 

Leonardo  of  Pisa  was  unquestionably  the  first  who 
made  known  the  Arabian  algebra  to  Christian  Europe. 
The  fact  was,  indeed,  for  a time  disputed,  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Italians  to  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
European  nation  which  cultivated  algebra,  were  contested, 
upon  vague  surmises  of  a possible,  and  therefore  presumed 
probable,  communication  of  the  science  of  algebra,  together 
with  that  of  arithmetic,  by  the  Saracens  of  Spain  to  their 
Christian  neighbours  in  the  Peninsula,  and  to  others  alleged 
to  have  resorted  thither  for  instruction.  The  conjecture 
hazarded  by  Wallis  (Algebra  historical  and  practical)  on 
this  point,  was  assisted  by  a strange  blunder,  in  which 
Blancanus  was  followed  by  Vossius  and  a herd  of  sub- 
sequent writers,  concerning  the  age  of  Leonardo,  placed 
by  them  precisely  two  centuries  too  low.  The  claims  of 
the  Italians  in  his  favour,  and  for  themselves  as  his  early 
disciples,  were  accordingly  resisted  with  a degree  of  acri- 
mony (Gu  a;  Mem.  del’Acad.  des  Sc.  1741.  p.  436.)  which 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  that  disposition  to  detraction, 
which  occasionally  manifests  itself  in  the  literary,  as  in 
the  idler,  walks  of  society.  The  evidence  of  his  right  to 
acknowledgments  for  transplanting  Arabian  algebra  into 
Europe  was  for  a long  period  ill  set  forth : but,  when 
diligently  sought,  and  carefully  adduced,  doubt  was  removed 
and  opposition  silenced.* 

The  merit  of  vindicating  his  claim  belongs  chiefly  to 
CossALi.f  A manuscript  of  Leonardo’s  treatise  on 


* Montucla,  2d  Ed.  Additiona. 
t Originc,  &c.  dell'Algebra.  Parma  17!*7. 
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arithmetic  and  algebra,  bearing  the  title  of  Liber  Abbad 
compositus  a Leonardo  Jilio  Bonacci  Pisano  in  anno 
1202,  was  found  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by 
Tahgioni  Tozzetti* * * §  in  the  Magliabecchian  library  at 
Florence,  of  which  he  had  the  care ; and  another  work  of 
that  author,  on  square  numbers,  was  afterwards  found  by 
the  same  person  inserted  in  an  anonymous  compilation, 
treating  of  computation,  (un  trattato  d’Abbaco),  in  the 
library  of  a royal  hospital  at  the  same  place.  A transcript 
of  one  more  treatise  of  the  same  writer  was  noticed  by 
Tozzetti  in  the  Magliabecchian  collection,  entitled  Leo- 
nardi  Pisani  de  jiliis  Bonacci  Practica  Geometrue  com- 
posita  anno  1220.  The  subject  of  it  is  confined  to  men- 
suration of  land ; and  being  mentioned  by  the  author  in 
his  epistle  prefixed  to  the  revised  Liber  Abbaci,  shows  the 
revision  to  be  of  later  date.  It  appears  to  be  of  1228.i- 
Tozzetti  subsequently  met  with  a second  copy  of  the 
Liber  Abbaci  in  Magliabecchi’s  collection  : but  it  is  de- 
scribed by  him  as  inaccurate  and  incomplete.  :j;  A third  has 
been  since  discovered  in  the  Riccardian  collection,  also  at 
Florence : and  a fourth,  but  imperfect  one,  was  commu- 
nicated by  Nelli  to  Cossali.§  No  diligence  of  research 
has,  however,  regained  any  trace  of  the  volume  which 
contained  Leonardo’s  treatise  on  square  numbers;  the 
library  in  which  it  was  seen  having  been  dispersed  previ- 
ously to  CossALi’s  inquiries. 

It  appears  from  a brief  account  of  himself  and  his  travels, 
and  the  motives  of  his  undertaking,  which  Leonardo  has 
introduced  into  his  preface  to  the  Liber  Abbaci,  that  he 


* Viappi,  vol.  i.  and  vi.  Edit.  1751 — 175-f. 

i CossAM,  Oriji^ine,  &c.  c.  J.  § 5. 

J Viappi,  vol.  ii.  Edit,  I768, 

§ Orifjinc,  &c.  delP  Alg^cbra,  c.  2.  § 1. 
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travelled  into  Egypt,  Barbary,  Syria,  Greece,  and  Sicily ; 
that  being  in  his  youth  at  Bugia  in  Barbary,  where  his 
father  Bonacci  held  an  employment  of  scribe  at  the 
Custom-house,  by  appointment  from  Pisa,  for  Pisan  mer- 
chants resorting  thither,  he  was  there  grounded  in  the 
Indian  method  of  accounting  by  nine  numerals : and  that 
finding  it  more  commodious,  and  far  preferable  to  that 
w'hich  was  used  in  other  countries  visited  by  him,  he  pro- 
secuted the  study,*  and  with  some  additions  of  his  own 
and  taking  some  things  from  Euclid’s  geometry,  he  under- 
took the  composition  of  the  treatise  in  question,  that  “ the 
Latin  race  might  no  longer  be  found  deficient  in  the  com- 
plete knowledge  of  that  method  of  computation.”  In  the 
epistle  prefixed  to  the  revision  of  his  work  he  professes  to 
have  taught  the  complete  doctrine  of  numbers  according  to 
the  Indian  method,  t 

His  peregrinations  then,  and  his  study  of  the  Indian 
computation  through  the  medium  of  Arabic,  in  an  Afiican 
city,  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  ; 
the  earliest  date  of  his  work  being  A.C.  1202. 

He  had  been  preceded  by  more  than  two  centuries,  in 
the  study  of  arithmetic  under  Muhammedan  instructors,  by 
Gerbert  (the  Pope  Silvester  II.)^,  w'hose  ardour  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  led  him,  at  the  termination  of 
a two  years  noviciate  as  a Benedictine,  to  proceed  by 
stealth  into  Spain,  where  he  learnt  astrology  from  the 
Saracens,  and  witli  it  more  valuable  science,  especially 


• Qunre  amplccten!)  strictius  ipsum  modum  Yndonim,  ct  actcntius 
fitudens  in  eo,  ex  proprio  sonsu  ({uspdam  addens,  et  qua^dam  ox  subti- 
litatibus  Kuclidis  {^coTnctriap  artis  apponens,  &c. 

t Plenam  numerorum  doctrinam  edidi  Yndoruro,  qucm  moduin  in 
ipsa  scientia  pnostantiorem  elegi. 

J Archbishop  in  992;  Popo  in  999;  died  in  1003. 
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arithmetic.  This,  upon  his  return,  he  communicated  to 
Christian  Europe,  teaching  the  method  of  numbers  under 
the  designation  of  Abacits,  a name  apparently  first  intro- 
duced by  him  (rationes  numerorum  Abaci*),  by  rules 
abstruse  and  difficult  to  be  understood,  as  William  of 
Malmesbury  affirms : Abacum  certe  primus  a Saracenis 
rapiens,  regulas  dedit,  qua  a sudantibus  Abacistis  vix 
intelliguntur.A  It  was  probably  owing  to  this  obscurity  of 
his  niles  and  manner  of  treating  the  Arabian,  or  rather 
Indian  arithmetic,  that  it  made  so  little  progress  between 
his  time  and  that  of  the  Pisan. 

Leonardo’s  work  is  a treatise  of  arithmetic,  terminated, 
as  Arabic  treatises  of  computation  are  similarly, ;}:  by  the 
solution  of  equations  of  the  two  6rst  degrees.  In  the 
enumeration  and  exposition  of  the  parts  comprised  in  his 
fifteenth  chapter,  which  is  his  last,  he  says,  Tcrtia  erit 
super  modum  Algebra  et  Almucabala ; and,  beginning  to 
treat  of  it,  Incipit  pars  tertia  de  solutions  quarundam 
quastionum  secundum  modum  Algebra  et  Almucabala, 
scilicet  oppositionis  et  restaurationis.  The  sense  of  the 
Arabic  terms  are  here  given  in  the  inverse  order,  as  has 
been  remarked  by  Cossali,  and  as  clearly  appears  from 
Leonardo’s  process  of  resolving  an  equation,  which  will 
be  hereafter  shown. 

He  premises  the  observation,  that  in  number  three  con- 
siderations are  distinguished : one  simple  and  absolute, 
which  is  that  of  number  in  itself : the  other  two  relative, 
being  those  of  root  and  of  square.  The  latter,  as  he  adds. 


• Ep.  prefixed  to  his  Treatise  De  Numerorum  Divisionc.  Gerb. 
Ep.  lf.0.  (Ed.  Kill.) 
t De  Gestis  Anglorum,  c.  2. 

{See  Mr.  Stbachky’s  examination  oi  the  Khutasalu'l  Aisfii,  As. 
Res.,  vol.  xii.  Early  History  of  Algebra. 
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is  called  census,  which  is  the  term  he  afterwards  employs 
throughout. 

It  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Arabic  mal,  which  properly 
signifies  wealth,  estate ; and  census  seems  therefore  to  be 
here  employed  by  Leonardo,  on  account  of  its  corres- 
pondent acceptation  iquicf/uid  fortunarum  quis  habet. 
Steph.);  in  like  manner  as  he  translates  the  Arabic  shai 
by  res,  thing,  as  a designation  of  the  root  unknown. 

He  accordingly  proceeds  to  observe,  that  the  simple 
number,  the  root,  and  the  square  (census),  are  equalled 
together  in  six  ways : so  that  six  forms  of  equality  are 
distinguished ; the  three  first  of  which  are  called  simple, 
and  the  three  others  compound.  The  order  in  which 
he  arranges  them  is  precisely  that  which  is  copied  by 
Pacioi.o.*  It  differs  by  a slight  transposition  from  the 
order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  earliest  Arabic  treatises  of 
algebra  ;i'  and  which,  no  doubt,  was  retained  in  the  Italian 
version  from  the  Arabic  executed  by  Guglielmo  diLums, 
and  others  who  are  noticed  by  Cossali  upon  indications 
which  are  pointed  out  by  him.J  For  Paciolo  cautions 
the  reader  not  to  regard  the  difference  of  arrangement,  as 
this  is  a matter  of  arbitrary  choice .§  Leonardo’s  six-fold 
distinction,  reduced  to  the  modern  algebraic  notation,  is 
1st,  x-=p  X.  2d,  jr'-'— M.  3d,  p x—n.  4th,  .r-+  px—n. 
5th,p  X + n~x'‘.  6th,  x=+M=p  X.  In  Pacioi.o’s  abridged 
notation  it  is  1st,  c°cc*.  2d,  c°  e n°.  3d,  c‘ e n°,  &c.|| 
The  Arabic  arrangement,! n the  treatise  of  the  Khuwarezmite, 
is,  1st,  .r''’=px.  2d,  x-=n.  3d,  px=n.  4th,  x-+px=n. 
5th,  x^  + n—px.  6th,  p x+n=rx'^.  Later  compilations 
transfer  the  third  of  these  to  the  first  place,  f 


* Sutnina  de  Arithmeticat  &c. 

I Orij(ini*,  &c.  dell’  Aljf. 

II  Sumnia,  H,  5,  5, 


t See  note  N. 

§ Sumina,  8,  5.  5. 

T Khulanatul  hudb. 
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Like  the  Arabs,  Leonardo  omits  and  passes  unnoticed 
tlie  fourth  form  of  quadratic  equations,  or  p,v-i-n=o.  It 
could  not,  indeed,  come  within  the  Arabian  division  of 
equations  into  simple,  between  species  and  sjjecies,  and 
compound,  between  one  species  and  two  : • quantity  being 
either  stated  affirmatively,  or  restored  in  this  algebra  to  the 
positive  form.  Paciolo  expressly  observes,  that  in  no 
other  but  these  six  ways  is  any  equation  between  those 
quantities  possible : Altramente  che  in  iptesti  6 discorsi  modi 
non  e possible  alcuna  loro  equatione. 

Leonardo’s  resolution  of  the  three  simple  cases  of 
equation  is  not  exhibited  by  Cossali.  It  is,  however,  the 
same,  no  doubt,  with  that  which  is  taught  by  Paciolo; 
and  which  precisely  agrees  with  the  rules  contained  in  the 
Arabic  books. -f-  To  facilitate  comparison,  and  obviate  dis- 
tant reference, Paciolo’s  rules  are  here  subjoined  in  fewer 
words  than  he  employs. 

1st,  Divide  the  things  by  the  squares  [coefficient  by 
coefficient],  the  quotient  is  the  value  of  thing. 

2d,  Divide  the  number  by  the  squares  [by  the  coefficient 
of  the  square],  the  root  of  the  quotient  is  the  value  of 
thing. 

3d,  Divide  the  number  by  the  things  [that  is,  by  the 
coefficient],  the  quotient  is  the  value  of  thing.]: 

The  resolution  of  the  three  cases  of  compound  equations 
is  delivered  by  Cossali  from  Leonardo,  contracting  his 
nigged  Latin  into  modem  algebraic  form. 

1st,  Bej'+paf=n.  Then  .r=r  — ^ p+ v' (:Jp*-t-n). 

2<1,  Be.T-=p.p+w.  Then  .r=ip+ ✓ (ip-  + «). 

3d,  Be  a-'^+n=p.r.  Then,  if  ^ p-/l  n,  the  equation  is 


• Khula.vuu' I hisah.  + Sec  note  N ; »nd  As.  Re*.,  vol.  xii. 
; Sumiua,  I*,  5,  H. 
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impossible.  If  ] p-=n,  then  = If  \ then 

.r=ip-^/  or  =ip+v'  ikp'-n.) 

He  adds  the  remark  : Et  sic,  si  non  solvetur  quecstio  cum 
diminutione,  solvetur  cum  addilione. 

The  rules  are  the  same  which  are  found  in  the  Arabic 
treatises  of  algebra.*  The  same  rules  will  be  likewise 
found  in  the  work  of  Paciolo,  expressed  with  his  usual 
verboseness  in  his  Italian  text : to  which,  in  this  instance, 
he  has  added  in  the  margin  the  same  instructions  delivered 
in  a conciser  form  in  Latin  memorial  verses.  As  they  are 
given  at  length  by  Montuci.a,  it  is  unnecessary  to  cite 
them  in  this  place.  On  the  subject  of  the  impossible  case 
Paciolo  adds,  as  a Notandum  utilissimum,  ‘ Sel  numero 
qual  si  trova  in  la  ditta  equatione  accompagnato  con  lo 
censo,  sel  non  c minore  o veramente  equale  al  quadrato  de  la 
mita  dc  Ic  caie,  el  caso  essere  insolubile ; e per  consequents 
dico  aguaglirnento  non  potere  avenire  per  alcun  modo.’ 
Sumnia,  8,  4,  12. 

Concerning  the  two  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation  in 
the  other  case,  under  the  same  head,  he  thus  expands  the 
short  concluding  remark  of  Leonardo  : Sicche  Vuno  e 
Valtro  modo  satisfa  al  tema  ; ma  a le  volte  se  have  la 
verita  a Vuno  modo,  a le  volte  a Valtro el  perche,  se 
carando  la  radice  del  ditto  remanente  de  la  mita  de  le 
cose  non  satisfacesse  al  tema,  la  ditta  radice  aggiongni  a 
la  mita  de  le  cose,  e averai  el  quesito ; e mai  fullara  che 
n Vuno  di  tai  modi  non  sia  satusfatto  al  quesito,  doe  giong- 
nendo  la,  ovvero  cavando  la  del  dimeciamento  de  le  cose. 
Summa,  8,  4,  12. 

Bo.mbelli  remarks  somewhat  differently  on  the  same 
point.  Nei  quesiti  alciina  volta,  ben  che  di  rado,  il  restante 
non  servi,  ma  ben  si  la  somma  sempre.  Alg.  2.  262. 

' See  note  N. 

J Compare  witli  Hindu  alpebra.  I'lj.-pnii.  § 130  and  142. 
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The  rules  for  the  resolution  of  compound  equations  are 
demonstrated  by  Leonardo  upon  rectilinear  figures ; and 
in  the  last  instance  he  has  reference  to  Euclid. — Lib.  2. 
Th.  5.  ITiere  is  i-oora  then  to  surmise,  that  some  of  the 
demonstrations  are  among  the  additions  which  he  professes 
to  have  made. 

Among  the  many  problems  which  he  proceeds  to  resolve, 
two  of  which  are  selected  by  Cossali  for  instances  of  his 
manner,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cite  one,  in  the  resolution  of 
which  the  whole  thread  of  his  operations  is  exhibited ; 
substituting,  however,  the  more  comjiendioiis  modern  signs. 
His  manner  of  conducting  the  algebraic  process  may  be 
fully  understood  from  this  single  instance. 

Problem  : To  divide  the  number  10  into  two  parts,  such 
that  dividing  one  by  the  other,  and  adding  10  to  the  sum 
of  the  quotient,  and  multiplying  the  aggregate  by  the 
greater,  the  amount  is  finally  1 14. 

Let  the  right  line  a be  the  greater  of  the  parts  sought ; 
which  I call  thing  (quam  pono  rent) : and  the  right  line 
bg  equal  to  10 : to  which  are  joined  in  the  same  direction 
g d,  d e,  representing  the  quotients  of  division  of  the  parts, 
one  by  the  other.  Since  a multiplied  by  ie  is  equal  to 
114,  therefore  fixig  + aXgf/-t-a+rZc=114;  and  taking 
from  each  side  axb  g,  there  will  be  aXg  rf+ax«fe=114 
— axbg,  Be  gd  the  quotient  10— a,  there  will  arise 

a 

10-a+ax<fe=114  — ax6g=114— 10a;  since  bg  is 
equal  to  10.  Whence  axde— 104— 9 n.  But  de  is 
the  quotient  a : wherefore  a^  =104  — 9 a.  So  that 
10-a  10-a 

o'’zzl040— 194a  + 9n’.  Restore  diminished  things  (re- 

staura  res  diminutas),  and  take  one  square  from  each  side 
{et  extrahe  unum  ceiisum  ab  utraque  parted,  the  remainder 
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is  8 rt’+ 1040  = 194 ff;  and  dividing  by  eight,  o'-i-lOO^ 
il4^  a ; and  resolving  this  according  to  rule,  a=97— 

✓ (97)'^— 100=:97— 33=8  : consequently  10— a=9.  ^ 

H "8  "8 

Besides  his  great  work  on  arithmetic  and  algebra,  Leo- 
nardo was  author  of  a separate  treatise,  as  already 
intimated,  on  square  numbers.  Reference  is  formally 
made  to  it  by  Paciolo,  who  drew  largely  from  this 
source,  and  who  mentions  Le  quali  domande  (questions 
concerning  square  numbers)  sono  difficillissime  quanto  ala 
demonstrntione  dela  practica  : comme  sa  chi  ben  F a scruti- 
nato.  Maxime  Leonardo  Pisano  in  un  particulare  tractate 
che  fa  de  quadratis  numeris  intitulato.  Dore  con  grande 
sforzo  se  ingegna  dare  norma  e regola  a simili  solutioni. 
Summa  1.4.  6. 

The  directions  for  the  solution  of  such  problems  being 
professedly  taken  by  Paciolo  chiefly  from  Leo.nardo, 
and  the  problems  themselves  which  are  instanced  by  him 
being  probably  so,  it  can  be  no  difficult  task  to  restore 
tlie  lost  work  of  Leonardo  on  this  subject.  The  divina- 
tion has  accordingly  been  attempted  by  Cossali,  and 
with  a considerable  degree  of  success.  (Origiue,  &c.  dell’ 
Algebra,  c.  5.) 

Among  problems  of  this  sort  which  arc  treated  by  Pa- 
ciolo after  Leonardo,  several  are  found  in  the  current 
Arabic  treatises ; others,  which  belong  to  the  indeterminate 
analysis,  occur  in  the  algebiaic  treatises  of  the  Hindus ; 
some,  which  are  more  properly  Diophantine,  may  have 
been  taken  from  the  Arabic  translation,  or  commentary, 
of  the  work  of  Diophantus.  Leonardo’s  endeavour  to 
reduce  the  solution  of  such  problems  to  general  nde  and 
system,  according  to  Paciolo’s  intimation  of  his  efforts 
towards  that  end,  must  have  been  purely  his  own : as 
nothing  systematic  to  this  effect  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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Arabic  treatises  of  algebra ; and  as  he  clearly  had  no 
communication  through  his  Arab  instructors,  nor  any 
knowledge  of  the  Hindu  methods  for  the  general  resolution 
of  indeterminate  problems,  simple  or  quadratic. 

Montucla,  who  had  originally  underrated  the  perform- 
ance of  Leonardo,  seems  to  have  finally  conceded  to  it 
a merit  rather  beyond  its  desert,  when  he  ascribes  to  that 
author  the  resolution  of  certain  biquadratics  as  derivative 
equations  of  the  second  degree.  The  derivative  rules  were, 
according  to  Cardan’s  affirmation,  added  to  the  original 
ones  of  Leonardo  by  an  uncertain  author;  and  placed 
with  the  principal  by  Paciolo.  Cardan’s  testimony 
in  this  respect  is  indeed  not  conclusive,  as  the  passage  in 
which  the  subject  is  mentioned  is  in  other  points  replete 
with  errors;  attributing  the  invention  of  algebra  to  Mu- 
hammed  son  of  Musa,  and  alleging  the  testimony  of 
Leonardo  to  that  point ; limiting  Leonardo’s  rules  to 
four,  and  intimating  that  Paciolo  introduced  the  deriva- 
tive rules  in  the  same  place  with  the  principal  : all  which  is 
unfounded  and  contrary  to  the  fact.  Cossai.i,  however, 
who  seems  to  have  diligently  examined  Leonardo’s 
remains,  does  not  claim  this  honour  for  his  author;  but 
appears  to  admit  Ca rdan’s  position,  that  the  derivative, 
or,  as  they  are  termed  by  Paciolo,  the  proportional  equa- 
tions, and  rules  for  the  solution  of  them,  were  devised  by 
an  uncertain  author,  and  introduced  by  Paciolo  into  his 
compilation  under  a separate  head  : which  actually  is  the 
case.  (Summa,  8,  6,  2,  &c.) 

In  regard  to  the  blunder,  in  which  Montucla  copied 
earlier  writers,  respecting  the  time  when  Leonardo  of 
Pisa  flourished,  he  has  defended  himself  (2d  edit.  Additions) 
against  the  reprehension  of  Cossali,  upon  the  plea,  that 
he  was  not  bound  to  know  of  manuscripts  existing  in 
certain  libraries  of  Italy,  which  served  to  show  the  age  in 
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which  that  author  lived.  The  excuse  is  not  altogether 
valid:  for  Targio.ni  Tozzetti  had  announced  to  the 
public  the  discovery  of  the  manuscripts  in  question,  with 
the  date,  and  a sufficient  intimation  of  the  contents,  several 
years  before  the  first  volumes  of  Montuci.a’s  History  of 
Mathematics  appeared.* 

I am  withheld  from  further  animadversion  on  the  negli- 
gence  of  an  author  who  has  in  other  respects  deserved 
well  of  science,  by  the  consideration,  that  equal  want  of 
research,  and  in  the  very  same  instance,  has  been  mani- 
fested by  more  recent  writers,  and  among  our  own  coun- 
tiymen.  Even  so  lately  as  in  the  past  year  (1816)  a 
distinguished  mathematician,  writing  in  the  Encyclopmdia 
which  bears  the  national  appellation,^  has  relied  on  obso- 
lete authorities  and  antiquated  disquisitions  concerning  the 
introduction  of  the  denary  numerals  into  Europe,  and 
shown  total  unacquaintance  with  what  was  made  public 
sixty  yeais  ago  by  Targioni  Tozzetti,  and  amply 
discussed  by  Cossali  in  a copious  work  on  the  pro- 
gress of  algebra  in  Italy,  and  in  an  earlier  one  on  the 
origin  of  arithmetic,  published  more  than  twenty  years 
since : matter  fully  recognised  by  Montucla  in  his  second 
edition,  and  briefly  noticed  in  common  biographical  dio- 
tionaries.J 

In  the  article  of  the  Encyclopaedia  to  which  reference 
has  been  just  made,  the  author  is  not  less  unfortunate  in  all 
that  he  says  concerning  the  Hindus  and  their  arithmetical 
knowledge.  He  describes  the  Lilavati  as  “ a short  and 


* Taboioni  Tozzf.tti’s  first  volume  bears  date  1751.  His  sixth, 
(the  last  of  his  first  edition)  1754.  Montuci.a’s  first  two  volumes 
were  published  in  1758. 

t Encyel.  Brit.  Supp.  art.  Arithmetic. 

t Diet.  Hist,  par  Chaudon  et  Dalandine:  art  Leonard  de  Pise. 
7 Edit,  (1789).  Probably  in  earlier  editions  likewise. 
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meagre  performance  headed  with  a silly  preamble  and 
colloquy  of  the  gods.”  (Where  he  got  this  colloquy  is 
dilBcult  to  divine ; the  Ltlaoati  contains  none.)  “ The 
examples,”  he  says,  “ are  generally  very  easy,  and  only 
written  on  the  margin  with  red  ink.”  (Not  so  written  in 
any  one  among  the  many  copies  collated  or  inspected.) 
“ Of  fractions,”  he  adds,  “ whether  decimal  or  vulgar,  it 
treats  not  at  all.”  (See  Ch.  2.  Sect.  3 and  Ch.  4.  Sect.  2. 
also  § 138.) 

He  goes  on  to  say,  “ the  Hindus  pretend,  that  this 
arithmetical  treatise  was  composed  about  the  year  1185  of 
the  Christian  era,  &c.”  Every  thing  in  that  passage  is 
erroneous.  The  date  of  the  LUavati  is  1150,  at  the  latest. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  age  of  a manuscript  does  not,  as 
suggested,  affect  the  certainty  of  the  date  of  the  original 
composition.  It  is  not  true,  as  alleged,  that  the  oriental 
transcriber  is  accustomed  to  incorporate  without  scruple 
such  additions  in  the  text  as  he  thinks  fit.  Nor  is  it 
practicable  for  him  to  do  so  with  a text  arranged  in  metre, 
of  which  the  lines  are  numbered:  as  is  the  case  with 
Sanscrit  text  books  in  general.  Collation  demonstrates 
that  no  such  liberty  has  been  taken  with  the  particular  book 
in  question. 

The  same  writer  affirms,  that  “ the  Persians,  though  no 
longer  sovereigns  of  Hindustan,  yet  display  their  superiority 
over  the  feeble  Gentoos,  since  they  generally  fill  the  offices 
of  the  revenue,  and  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
expiert  calculators  in  the  east.”  This  is  literally  and  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  the  truth  ; as  every  one  knows,  who 
has  read  or  heard  any  thing  concerning  India. 

The  author  is  not  more  correct  when  he  asserts,  that 
“ it  appears  from  a careful  inspection  of  the  manuscripts 
preserved  in  the  different  public  libraries  in  Europe,  that 
the  Arabians  were  not  acquainted  with  the  denary  numerals 

VOL.  11.  2 k 
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before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  Chnstian 
era.”  Leonardo  of  Pisa  had  learned  the  Indian  numerals 
from  Arabian  instruction  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  taught 
the  use  of  them  in  the  second  year  of  the  thirteenth : and 
the  Arabs  were  in  possession  of  the  Indian  mode  of 
computation  by  these  numerals  so  far  back  as  the  eighth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.* 

To  return  to  the  subject. 

After  Leonardo  of  Pisa,  and  before  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing,  and  publication  of  the  first  printed 
treatise  on  the  science,  by  Paciolo,  algebra  was  diligently 
cultivated  by  the  Italian  mathematicians ; it  was  publicly 
taught  by  professors ; treatises  were  written  on  it,  and 
recurrence  was  again  had  to  the  Arabian  source.  A trans- 
lation of  “ the  Rule  of  Algebra  ” (La  Regola  dell’  Algebra) 
from  the  Arabic  into  the  language  of  Italy,  by  Guglielmo 
Di  Lunis,  is  noticed  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  Ragiona- 
mento  di  Algebra  by  Raffaelo  Caracci,  the  extant 
manuscript  of  which  is  considered  by  antiquarians  to  be  of 
the  fourteenth  century.f  A translation  of  the  original 
treatise  of  Muhammed  ben  Musa,  the  Khuwarezmite, 
appears  to  have  been  current  in  Italy ; and  was  seen  at  a 
later  period  by  both  Cardan  and  Bombei.i.i.J  Paolo 
DELLA  Pergola,  Demetrio  Bragadini,  and  Anto- 
nio CoRNARO,  are  named  by  Paciolo  as  successively 
filling  the  professor’s  chair  at  Venice ; the  latter  his  own 
fellow-disciple.  He  himself  taught  algebra  publicly  at 
Peroscia  at  two  different  periods.  In  the  preceding  age  a 
number  of  treatises  on  algorithm,  some  of  them  with  that 
title:  others  like  Leonardo’s,  entitled  De  Abaco,  and 

* See  note  N. 

t CossAi.i,  Orig.  &c.  deir  Algebra,  vol.  i.  p.  7- 

J Ibiil.  vol.  i,  p.  9.  Cardan',  Am  Megna,  6. 
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probably  like  his  touching  on  algebra  as  well  as  arith- 
metic, were  circulated.  Paolo  di  Dagomari,  in  parti- 
cular, a mathematician  living  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  obtained  the  surname  of  DelV  Abaco  for 
his  skill  in  the  science  of  numbers,  and  is  besides  said  to 
have  been  conversant  with  equations  (whether  algebraic  or 
astronomical  may  indeed  be  questioned),  as  well  as  geo- 
metry.* 

With  the  art  of  printing  came  the  publication  of  Pa- 
ciOLO,  and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  inventions  in 
algebra  by  Italian  masters,  is  too  well-known  to  need  to 
be  repeated  in  this  place. 


M. 

Arithmetics  of  Diophantus. 

Five  copies  of  Diophantus,  viz.  three  in  the  Vatican 
(.CosssLt,  Orig.  deir  Alg.  i.  4.  ^ 2.) ; Xylanoek’s,  sup- 
posed (Coss.  ib.  ^ 5.)  to  be  the  same  with  the  Palatine 
inspected  by  Saumaise,  though  spoken  of  as  distinct  by 
Sachet,  (Epist.  ad  lect.);  and  tlie  Parisian  used  by 
Sachet  himself  {ib.);  all  contain  the  same  text.  Sut  one 
of  the  Vatican  copies,  believed  to  be  that  which  Sombelli 
consulted,  distributes  a like  portion  of  text  into  seven  instead 
of  six  books.  (Coss.  ib.  § 5.)  In  truth  the  division  of 
manuscript  books  is  very  uncertain  : and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  the  remains  of  Diophantus,  as  we 
possess  them,  may  be  less  incomplete  and  constitute  a 
larger  portion  of  the  thirteen  books  announced  by  him 
iDef.  11.),  than  is  commonly  reckoned.  His  treatise  on 
polygon  numbers,  which  is  surmised  to  be  one  (and  that 
the  last  of  the  thirteen,)  follows,  as  it  seems,  the  six  (or 


• Coss.^M,  vol.  i.  p.  !I. 
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seven)  books  in  the  exemplars  of  the  work,  as  if  the  pre- 
ceding portion  were  complete.  It  is  itself  imperfect : but 
the  manner  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  foregoing 
books : and  the  solution  of  problems  by  equations  is  no 
longer  the  object,  but  rather  the  demonstration  of  proposi- 
tions. There  appears  no  ground,  beyond  bare  surmise,  to 
presume,  that  the  author,  in  the  rest  of  the  tracts  relative 
to  numbers,  which  fulfilled  his  promise  of  thirteen  books, 
resumed  the  algebraic  manner : or  in  short,  that  the  alge- 
braic part  of  his  performance  is  at  all  mutilated  in  the 
copies  extant,  which  are  considered  to  be  all  transcripts  of 
a single  imperfect  exemplar.  (Bachet,  Ep.  ad  lect.) 

It  is  indeed  alleged,  that  the  resolution  of  compound 
equations  (two  species  left  equal  to  one)  which  Dio- 
piiANTUS  promises  (Def.  11.)  to  show  subsequently,  beare 
reference  to  a lost  part  of  his  work.  But  the  autlior,  after 
confining  himself  to  cases  of  simple  equations  (one  species 
equal  to  one  specie.s)  in  the  first  three  books,  passes  occa- 
sionally to  compound  equations  (two  species  equal  to  one, 
and  even  two  equal  to  two  species)  in  the  three  following 
books.  See  iv.  Q.  33  ; vi.  Q.  6 and  19;  and  Bachet  on 
Def.  11,  and  i.  Q.  33.  In  various  instances  he  pursues  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  until  he  arrives  at  a final  quadratic 
equation ; and,  as  in  the  case  of  a simple  equation,  he  then 
merely  states  the  value  inferrible,  without  specifying  the 
steps  by  which  he  arrives  at  the  inference.  See  iv.  Q.  23 ; 
vi.  Q.  7,  9 and  11.  But,  in  other  places,  the  steps  are 
sufficiently  indicated  : particularly  iv.  Q.  33  and  45  ; v.  Q. 
13 ; vi.  Q.  24 : and  his  method  of  resolving  the  equation 

is  the  same  with  the  second  of  Brahmkoupta’s  rules  for 

/ 

the  resolution  of  quadratics  (Brahm.  18.  § 34).  The  first 
of  the  Hindu  author’s  rules,  the  same  with  SrIdhara’s 
quoted  by  BhAscara  (Vij.-gan.  § 131.  Brahm.  18. 

§ 32.),  differs  from  that  of  Nugnez  (Nonius)  quob'd  by 
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Bachet  (on  Dioph.  i.  33),  in  dispensing  with  the  pre- 
liminary step  of  reducing  the  square  term  to  a single 
square : a prepraration  which  the  Arabs  first  introduced,  as 
well  as  the  distinction  of  three  cases  of  quadratics : for  it 
was  practised  neither  by  Dioph  antes,  nor  by  the  Hindu 
algebraists. 

Dioph  ANTES  has  not  been  more  explicit,  nor  methodical, 
on  simple,  than  on  compound,  equations.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  conclude,  that  he  returned  to  either  subject  in  a 
latter  part  of  his  work,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
instruction,  or  better  explaining  the  method  of  conducting 
the  resolution  of  those  equations.  Such  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  manner  of  his  arithmetics,  in  which  general  methods 
and  comprehensive  rules  are  wanting.  It  is  rather  to  be 
inferred,  as  CossAi.i  does,  from  the  compendious  way  in 
which  the  principles  of  Algebra  are  delivered,  or  alluded 
to,  by  him,  that  the  determinate  analysis  was  previously  not 
unknown  to  the  Greeks,  wheresoever  they  got  it;  and 
that  Dioph  ANTES,  treating  of  it  cursorily  as  a matter 
already  understood,  gives  all  his  attention  to  cases  of 
indeterminate  analysis,  in  which  perhaps  he  had  no  Greek 
precursor.  (Coss.  Orig.  delf  Alg.  i.  4.  § 10.)  He  cer- 
tainly intimates,  that  some  part  of  what  he  proposes  to 
teach  is  new  ; “(rut  fuv  cin  Jbaicr  t*  v^ayiia  Jvo'xcfrrEfcv 
AoiiTM  yy«(tfo»  tVi.  While  in  otlier  places  10.)  he 

expects  the  student  to  be  previously  exercised  in  the  algo- 
rithm of  algebra.  The  seeming  contradiction  is  reconciled 
by  conceiving  the  principles  to  have  been  known ; but  the 
application  of  them  to  a certain  class  of  problems  concern- 
ing numbers  to  have  been  new. 

Concerning  the  probable  antiquity  of  the  Diophantine 
algebra,  all  that  can  be  confidently  affirmed  is,  that  it  is 
not  of  later  date  than  the  fourth  century  of  Christ. 
Among  the  works  of  Hypatia,  who  was  murdered  A.D. 
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415,  as  they  are  enumerated  by  Suidas,  is  a commentary 
on  a work  of  a Diofhantus,  most  likely  tliis  author. 
An  epigram  in  the  Greek  anthologia  (lib.  ii.  c.  22.)  is 
considered  with  probability  to  relate  to  him : but  the  age 
of  its  author  Lucillius  is  uncertain.  Bag het  observes, 
that,  so  far  as  can  be  conjectured,  Lucillius  lived  about 
the  time  of  Nero.  This,  however,  is  mere  conjectuie. 

Diofhantus  is  posterior  to  Hyfsicles,  whom  he  cites 
in  the  treatise  on  polygon  numbers.  (Prop.  8.)  This 
should  furnish  another  fixed  point.  But  the  date  of  Hyf- 
sicles is  not  well  determined.  He  is  reckoned  the  author, 
or  at  least  the  reviser,*  of  two  books  subjoined  to  Euclid’s 
elements,  and  numbered  14th  and  15th.  In  the  introduc- 
tion, he  makes  mention  of  Apollonius,  one  of  whose 
writings,  which  touched  on  the  ratio  of  the  dodecaedron 
"nd  icosacdron  inscribed  in  the  same  sphere,  n’as  con- 

dered  by  Basilides  of  Tyre,  and  by  the  fiither  of  him 

Hyfsicles)  as  incorrect,  and  was  amended  by  them 
accordingly:  but  subsequently  he  (Hyfsicles)  met  with 
another  work  of  Apollonius,  in  which  the  investigation 
of  the  problem  was  satisfactory,  and  the  demonstration  of 
the  proposition  correct.  Here  again  Baciikt  observes, 
that,  so  for  as  can  be  conjectured,  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  of  Apollonius,  he  must  have  lived  not 
long  after  him.  Cossali  goes  a little  further;  and  con- 
cludes on  the  same  grounds,  that  they  were  nearly  con- 
temporary. iOrig.  deir  Alg.  i.  4.  § 4.)  The  ground.s 
seem  inadequate  to  support  any  such  conclusion : and  all 
that  can  be  certainly  inferred  is,  that  Hyfsicles  of 
Alexandria  was  posterior  to  Apollonius,  who  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Eueroktes:  two  hundred  years 
before  Christ. 

• Tarikhu'l  hucamA  cited  by  Casiki,  Bib!,  Arab.  Hinp.,  vol.  i. 
p.  34i;.  The  Arabian  author  uses  the  word  ailch  amended. 
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Several  persons  of  the  name  of  Dioph  antus  are  noticed 
by  Greek  authors;  but  none  whose  place  of  abode,  pro- 
fession, or  avocations,  seem  to  indicate  any  correspondence 
with  those  of  the  mathematician  and  algebraist : one,  a 
praetor  of  Athens,  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Zenobius,  and  Suidas;  another,  secretary  of  king 
Herod,  put  to  death  for  forgery,  as  noticed  by  Tzetzes; 
and  a third,  the  instructor  of  Libamus  in  eloquence, 
named  by  Suidas  in  the  article  concerning  that  sophist 
and  rhetorician. 

The  Armenian  Abu’lfaraj  places  the  algebraist  Di o- 
PHANTus  under  the  emperor  Julian.  But  it  may  be 
questioned,  whether  he  has  any  authority  for  that  date, 
besides  the  mention  by  Greek  authors  of  a learned  person 
of  the  name,  the  instructor  of  Libamus,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  tliat  emperor. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  seems  preferable  to  abide 
by  the  date  fuiuished  in  a professed  history,  even  an  Arabic 
one,  on  a Grecian  matter ; and  to  consider  Dioph  antus  as 
contemporary  with  the  emperor  Julian,  about  A.  D.  365. 
That  date  is  consistent  with  the  circumstance  of  Hypatia 
writing  a commentary  on  his  works ; and  is  not  contradicted 
by  any  other  fact,  nor  by  the  affirmation  of  any  other 
writer  besides  Bombelli,  on  whose  authority  Cossali 
nevertheless  relies. 

Bombelli,  when  he  announced  to  the  public  the  exist- 
ence of  a manuscript  of  Diophantus  in  the  Vatican, 
placed  the  author  under  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius, 
without  citing  any  grounds.  His  general  accuracy  is, 
however,  impeached  by  his  assertion,  that  the  Indian 
authors  are  frequently  cited  by  Diophantus.  No  such 
quotations  are  found  in  the  very  manuscript  of  that  author's 
work,  which  he  is  known  to  have  consulted,  and  which 
has  been  purposely  re-examined.  (Goss.  i.  4.  ^ 4.)  Bom- 
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BELLi’s  authority  was,  therefore,  very  properly  rejected  by 
Bachet,  and  should  have  been  so  by  Cossali. 

N. 

Progiesg  and  jmijiciency  of  the  Arabians  in  Algebra. 

In  the  reign  of  the  second  Abbasside  khalif  Almans6h, 
and  in  the  156th  year  of  the  Hejira  (A.D.  773),  as  is 
related  in  the  preface  to  the  astronomical  tables  of  Ben- 
AL  Adami,  published  by  his  continuator  Al  Casem  in  308 
H.  (A.D.  920),  an  Indian  astronomer,  well  versed  in  the 
science  which  he  professed,  visited  the  court  of  the  khalif, 
bringing  with  him  tables  of  the  equations  of  planets  accord- 
ing to  the  mean  notions,  with  observations  relative  to  both 
solar  and  lunar  eclipses  and  the  ascension  of  tlie  signs; 
taken,  as  he  adii-med,  from  tables  computed  by  an  Indian 
prince,  whose  name,  as  the  Arabian  autlior  writes  it,  was 
PhU’.hau.  The  khalif,  embracing  the  opportunity  thus 
happily  presented  to  him,  commanded  the  book  to  be 
translated  into  Arabic,  and  to  be  publisher!  for  a guide  to 
the  Arabians  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  stars.  The  task 
devolved  on  Muhammed  ben  IbhahLm  Alfazuri ; whose 
version  is  known  to  astronomers  by  the  name  of  the 
greater  Sind-hind  or  Hind-sind,  for  the  term  occurs 
written  both  ways.*  It  signifies,  according  to  the  same 
author  Ben  ai,  Adam!,  the  revolving  ages,  Al  dehr  al 
daher ; which  Casiri  translates  perpetuum  eptemumquc.-]- 

No  Sanscrit  term  of  similar  sound  occurs,  bearing  a 
signification  reconcilable  to  the  Arabic  interpretation.  If  a 


• Casiri,  Bitl.  Arab.  Hisp.  citing  Bill.  Arab.  Phil.  (Tarihhu'l 
hncnmu)  vol.  i.  p.  438.  vocc  Alphnziri. 

t Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  42G.  voce  Katka.  Sind  and  Hind  likewise  signify, 
in  the  Arabian  writers,  the  hither  and  remoter  India.  D'Hf.bbki.ot, 
Bibt.  Orient,  p.  415. 
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conjecture  is  to  be  hazarded,  the  original  word  may  have 
been  Siddhanta.  Other  guesses  might  be  proposed, 
partly  combining  sound  with  interpretation,  and  taking  for 
a termination  sindhu  ocean,  which  occurs  in  titles  now 
familiar  for  works  relative  to  the  regulation  of  time,  as 
Cdla  sindhu,  Samaya  sindhu,  &c.  or  adhering  exclusively 
to  sound,  as  Indu  sindhu,  or  Indu  siddhanta  ; the  last  a 
title  of  the  same  import  with  S6ma  siddhanta  still  current. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  name,  the  system  of 
astronomy  which  was  made  known  to  the  Arabs,  and 
which  is  by  them  distinguished  by  the  appellation  in 
question,  appears  to  have  been  that  which  is  contained  in 
the  Brahma  siddhanta,  and  which  is  taught  in  Bkahme- 
gcpta’s  revision  of  it.  This  fact  is  deducible  from  the 
number  of  elapsed  days  between  the  beginning  of  planetary 
motions  and  the  commencement  of  the  present  age  of  the 
world,  according  to  the  Indian  reckoning,  as  it  is  quoted 
by  the  astrologer  of  Balkh,  Abu  Mashar,  and  which 
precisely  agrees  with  Bhahmecupta.  The  astrologer 
does  not  indeed  specify  which  of  the  Indian  systems  he  is 
citing.  But  it  is  distinctly  affirmed  by  later  Arabian 
authorities,  that  only  one  of  the  three  Indian  doctrines  of 
astronomy  was  understood  by  the  Arabs ; and  that  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  other  two  beyond  their  names.* 
Besides,  ARVABHAffA  and  iht  Area  siddhanta,  the  two 
in  question,  would  have  furnished  very  different  numbers. 

The  passage  of  Abu  Mashar,  to  which  reference  has 
been  now  made,  is  remarkable,  and  even  important;  and, 
as  it  has  been  singularly  misunderstood  and  grossly  mis- 
quoted byBAiLLY,  in  his  Astronomic  Ancienne  (p.  302), 
it  may  be  necessary  to  cite  it  at  full  length  in  this  place. 


• Tar'ikhtilhucaina,  cited  by  Casiri,  Bibl.  Arab.  Ilhp.,  vul.  i. 
p.  426.  voce  Katka. 
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Itoccurs  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  tract  (and  not,  aaBAiLi.Y 
quotes,  the  beginning  of  the  fifth),  in  Abu  Mashar’s 
work  on  the  conjunctions  of  planets.  The  author  there 
observes,  that  ‘ the  Indians  reckoned  the  beginning  [of 
the  world]  on  Sunday,  at  sunrise  (or,  to  quote  from  the 
Latin  version,  £t  mstimaverunt  Indi  quod  principium  fuit 
die  dominica  sole  ascendente);  and  between  that  day  and 
the  day  of  the  deluge  (et  est  inter  eos,  s.  inter  ilium 
diem  et  diem  diluvii)  720634442715  days  equivalent  to 
1900340938  * Persian  years  and  344  days.  The  deluge 
happened  on  Friday  (et  fuit  diluvium  die  Veneris)  27th 
day  of  Jlabe  1st,  which  is  29  from  Cibat  and  14  from 
Adristinich.  Between  the  deluge  and  the  first  day  of 
the  year  in  which  the  Hejira  occurred  (fuerunt  ergo  inter 
diluvium  et  primum  diem  anni  in  quo  fuit  Alhegira)  3837 
years  and  268  days  ; which  will  be,  according  to  the  years 
of  the  Persians,  3725  years  and  348  days.  And  between 
the  deluge  and  the  day  of  Jesdagir  (Yezdajerd)  king  of 
the  Persians,  from  the  beginning  of  whose  reign  the  Per- 
sians took  their  era, ....  3735  years,  10  months,  and  22 
days.’  The  author  proeeeds  with  the  comparison  of  the 
eras  of  the  Persians  and  Arabians,  and  those  of  Alex- 
ander and  Philip;  and  tlien  concludes  the  treatise: 
completi  sunt  quatuor  tractatus,  Deo  adjuvante. 

Bailly’s  reference  to  this  passage  is  in  the  following 
words.  ‘ Album  ASA  Rf  rapporte  que  selon  les  Indiens,  il 
s’est  ecoule  720634442715  jours  entre  le  deluge  etl’epoque 
de  I’hegire.  II  cn  conclut,  on  ne  salt  trop  comment,  qu’il 
s’est  ecoule  3725  ans  dans  cct  intervalle  : ce  qui  placeroit 


* There  in  something  wanting  in  the  number  of  years : which  is 
deficient  at  the  third  place.  Both  editions  of  the  translation  (Augs- 
burg 1-489,  Venice  15)3)  give  the  same  words. 

t De  Magn.  Conj.  Traite  v,  au  commencement. 
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le  deluge  3103  ana  avant  J.  C.  precis^nient  a I’epoque 
chronologique  et  astronomique  des  Indiens.  Mais  Albu- 
MASAR  ne  dit  point  comment  il  est  parvenu  ^ 6?aler  ces 
deux  nombi'es  de  3725  ans  et  de  720634442716  jours.’ 
Att.  anc.  eel.  liv.  i.  § xvii. 

Now  on  this  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Bailly  makes 
the  ante-diluvian  period  between  the  Sunday  on  which  the 
world  began  and  the  Friday  on  which  the  deluge  took 
place,  comprising  720634442715  days,  to  be  the  same 
with  the  post-diluvian  period,  from  the  deluge  to  the  Hyira ; 
and  that  he  quotes  the  author,  as  unaccountably  rendering 
that  number  equivalent  to  3725  years,  though  the  text 
expressly  states  more  than  1900000000  years.  The  blun- 
der is  the  more  inexcusable,  as  Bailly  himself  remark- 
ed the  inconsistency,  and  should  therefore  have  re-examined 
the  text  which  he  cited,  to  verify  his  quotation. 

Major  WiLFORD,*  relying  on  the  correctness  of  Bail- 
ly’s  quotation,  concluded  that  the  ener  originated  with 
either  the  transcriber  or  translator.  But  in  fact  the  mistake 
rested  solely  with  the  citer ; as  he  would  have  found  if  his 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  more  correct  quotation  in 
Anquetil  DU  Perron’s  letter  prefixed  to  his  Rech. 
Hist,  et  Geog.  sur  VInde,  inserted  in  Bernoulli’s  2d 
vol.  of  Desc.  de  I’lnde  (p.  xx).  But,  though  Anquetil  is 
more  accurate  than  Bailly  in  quotation,  he  is  not  more 
successful  in  his  inferences,  guesses,  and  surmises.  For 
he  strangely  concludes  from  a passage  which  distinctly 
proves  the  use  of  the  great  cycle  of  the  calpa  by  the  Indian 
astronomers  to  whom  Abu  Mashar  refers,  that  they  were 
on  the  contrary  unacquainted  in  those  days  with  a less 
cycle,  which  is  comprehended  in  it  So  little  did  he  un- 
derstand the  Indian  periods,  that  he  infers  from  a specified 


* As.  Res.,  vol.  X.  p.  117. 
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number  of  elapsed  days  and  corresjwndent  years,  reckoned 
from  the  beginning  of  the  great  cycle  which  dates  from  the 
supposed  moment  of  the  commencement  of  the  world,  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  a subordinate  period,  which  is  one 
of  the  elements  of  that  cycle.  Nor  is  he  nearer  the  truth, 
but  errs  as  much  the  other  way,  in  his  conjecture,  that 
the  number  of  solar  years  stated  by  A no  Mashar  relates 
to  the  duration  of  a life  of  Brahma,  comprising  a hundred 
of  that  deity’s  yeare. 

In  short,  Anquetil’s  conclusions  are  as  erroneous  as 
Baili.y’s  premises.  The  discernment  of  Mr.  Davis,  to 
whom  the  passage  was  indicated  by  Major  Wilford, 
anticipated  the  correction  of  this  blunder  of  Bailey,  by 
restoring  the  text  with  a conjectural  emendation  worthy  of 
his  sagacity.* 

The  name  of  the  Indian  author  from  whom  Arc  Mashar 
derived  the  particulars  which  he  has  furnished,  is  written  by 
Baii.ly,  Kanharaf ; taken,  as  he  says,  from  an  ancient 
Arabic  writer,  whose  work  is  subjoined  to  that  of  Messala, 
published  at  Nuremberg  by  Joachim  Heller  in  1648.-t- 
The  latin  translation  of  Messahala  (M.a-shAa-Allah) 
was  edited  by  Joachim  Heller  at  Nuremberg  in  1549  ; 
but  it  is  not  followed,  in  the  only  copy  accessible  to  me, 
by  the  work  of  any  other  Arabic  author  ; and  the  quotation 
consequently  has  not  been  verified.  D’Herbf.lot  writes 
the  same  variously ; Kankah  or  Cancah,  Kenker  or 
Kunkar,  and  Kengheh  or  AVing//a/i  to  which  Rf.iskf. 
and  ScHULTENs,  from  further  research,  add  another  varia- 


* As.  Res.,  vol.  ix.  p.  212.  Appendix  to  an  Essay  of  Major  Wil- 

POHO. 

t Astr.  Anc.  p.  303. 

J liihl.  Or.  Art.  Cancali  al  Ilendi,  and  Kcnkcr  al  Hundi,  Also 
Ketab  Menazel  al  Camar  and  Kctab  al  Keranat. 
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tion,  Kengch;*  which  is  not  of  Arabic  but  Persian  ortho- 
graphy. Casiki,  by  a difference  of  the  diacritical  point, 
reads  from  the  Tarikhu'l  hucama,  and  transcribes,  Katka.f 
That  the  same  individual  is  all  along  meant,  clearly 
appears  from  the  correspondence  of  the  works  ascribed  to 
him ; especially  his  treatise  on  the  greater  and  less  con- 
junctions of  the  planets,  which  was  imitated  by  Abu 
Mash  AR. 

Amidst  so  much  diversity  in  the  orthography  of  the 
word  it  is  difficult  to  retrieve  the  original  name,  without  too 
much  indulgence  in  conjecture.  Canca,  which  comes 
nearest  to  the  Arabic  corruption,  is  in  Sanscrit  a proper 
name  among  other  significations  ; but  it  does  not  occur  as 
the  appellation  of  any  noted  astrologer  among  the  Hindus. 
Garga  does;  and,  as  the  Arabs  have  not  the  soft  guttural 
consonant,  they  must  widely  corrupt  that  sound  ; yet  Can- 
ghar  and  Cancah  seem  too  remote  from  it  to  allow  it  to  be 
proposed  as  a conjectural  restoration  of  the  Indian  name. 

To  return  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  note. 
The  work  of  Alfazart,  taken  from  the  Hindu  astronomy, 
continued  to  be  in  general  use  among  the  Muhammedans, 
until  the  time  of  AlmAmIjn  ; for  whom  it  was  epitomized 
by  Muhammeo  ben  Musa  al  Khuwarezm'i;  and  his 
abridgment  was  thenceforward  known  by  the  title  of  the 
less  Sind-hind.  It  appears  to  have  been  executed  for  the 
satisfaction  of  AlmAmOn  before  this  prince’s  accession  to 
the  khelafet,  which  took  place  early  in  the  third  century  of 
the  Hejira  and  ninth  of  Christ.  The  same  author  compiled 
similar  astronomical  tables  of  his  own ; wherein  he  pro- 
fessed to  amend  the  Indian  tables  which  furnished  the 


• Bihl.  Or.  (1777-79).  vol.  iv.  p.  725.  Should  he  Kengeh  ; alike 
error  occurs  p.  727,  where  shnrch  is  put  for  shnreh. 
t Bill.  Arab.  Hisp,,  vol.  i.  p.  42fi. 
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mean  motions ; and  he  is  said  to  have  taken,  for  that  pur- 
pose, equations  from  the  Persian  astronomy,  some  other 
matters  from  Ptolemy,  and  to  have  added  something  of 
his  own  on  certain  points.  His  work  is  reported  to  have 
been  well  received  by  both  Hindus  and  Muhammedans : 
and  the  greater  tables,  of  which  the  compilation  was 
commenced  in  the  following  age,  by  Ben  al  adamI  and 
completed  by  Al  Casem,  were  raised  upon  the  like  foun- 
dation of  Indian  astronomy  : and  were  long  in  general  use 
among  the  Arabs,  and  by  them  deemed  excellent  Another 
and  earlier  set  of  astronomical  tables,  founded  on  the  Indian 
system  called  Sind-hind,  was  compiled  by  Habash,  an 
astronomer  of  Baghdad ; who  flourished  in  tlie  time  of  the 
khalif  AlmAm^n.*  Several  others,  similarly  founded  on 
the  mean  motions,  furnished  by  the  same  Indian  system, 
were  published  in  the  third  century  of  Hejira,  or  earlier : 
particularly  those  of  Fazl  ben  HAtim  Nurizi ; and  Al 
Hasan  ben  Misbah.+ 

It  was  no  doubt  at  the  same  period,  while  the  Arabs 
were  gaining  a knowledge  of  one  of  the  Indian  systems 
of  astronomy,  that  they  became  apprized  of  the  exist- 
ence of  two  others.  No  intimation  at  least  occurs  of 
any  different  speciflc  time  or  more  probable  period,  when 
the  information  was  likely  to  be  obtained  by  them,  than 
that  in  which  they  were  busy  with  the  ludian  astronomy, 
according  to  one  of  the  three  systems  tliat  prevailed  among 
the  Hindus ; as  the  author  of  the  Tarikliu'l  hucama,  quoted 
by  Casiri,  affirms.  The  writer,  whose  compilation  is  of 
the  twelfth  century,  ^ observes,  that  ‘ owing  to  the  distance 

• Tari/rhu’l  hucnma,  C.«siRi,  vol.  i.  pp.  42G  and  428.  Abulfaraj, 
frf.  PoCOCKK,  161. 

t Casiri,  vol.  i.  pp.  413  and  421. 

t He  flourished  in  595  H.  (A.  U.  1198),  aa  appears  from  passs^res 
of  his  work.  M.S.  MDCCLXXIII.  Lib.  Esc.  p.  74  and  316 
Casiri,  vol.  ii.  p.  .332. 
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of  countries  and  impediments  to  intercourse,  scarcely  any 
of  the  writings  of  the  Hindus  had  reached  the  Arabians. 
There  are  reckoned,’  he  adds,  ‘ three  celebrated  systems 
(mazhab)  of  astronomy  among  them ; namely  Sind  and 
hind;  Arjabahar,  and  Archand:*  one  only  of  which  has 
been  brought  to  us,  namely,  the  Sind-kind : which  most  of 
the  learned  Muhammedans  have  followed.’  After  naming 
the  authors  of  astronomical  tables  founded  on  that  basis, 
and  assigning  the  interpretation  of  the  Indian  title,  and 
quoting  the  authority  of  Ben  al  Adam!,  the  compiler  of 
the  latest  of  those  tables  mentioned  by  him,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  that  ‘ of  the  Indian  sciences  no  other  communications 
have  been  received  by  us  (Arabs),  but  a treatise  on  music, 
of  which  the  title  in  Hindi  is  Biyaphar,  and  the  signi- 
fication of  that  title  “ fruit  of  knowledge  ;”t  the  work 
entitled  Calilah  and  Damanah,  upon  ethics ; and  a book 
of  numerical  computation,  which  Abu  JAfar  Mohammed 
BEN  Musa  al  Khuwarezmi  amplified  (basat),  and  which 
is  a most  expeditious  and  concise  method,  and  testifies  the 
ingenuity  and  acuteness  of  the  Hindus.’ 

The  book,  here  noticed  as  a treatise  on  ethics,  is  the 
well  known  collection  of  fables  of  Pilpai  or  Bidpai  (Sans. 
Vaidyapriya) ; and  was  translated  from  the  Pehlevl  version 
into  Arabic,  by  command  of  the  same  Abbaside  khalif 
Almans5r,:{;  who  caused  an  Indian  astronomical  treatise 
to  be  translated  into  the  Arabian  tongue.  The  Arabs, 
however,  had  other  communications  of  portions  of  Indian 
science,  which  the  author  of  the  Tarikhu’l  kucama  has  in 
this  place  overlooked  ; especially  upon  medicine,  on  which 


• Casibi.voI.  i.  pp.  426  and  428,  The  Oi«/{/i<’/z»nun  specifics  three 
astronomical  systems  of  the  Hindus  under  the  same  names, 
t Sans.  Vidyap'hala,  fruit  of  science. 

t Introd.  Rem.  to  the  Hitupad^ia.  [page  16"  of  the  present  volume.] 
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many  treatises,  general  and  particular,  were  translated  from 
the  Indian  tongue.  For  instance,  a tract  upon  poisons  by 
Shan  AC,  (Sansc.  Characa?)  of  which  an  Arabic  version 
was  made  for  the  khalif  Almamun,  by  his  preceptor 
Abbas  ben  Said  Johari.  Also  a treatise  on  medicine  and 
on  materia  medica  in  particular,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Shashurd  (Sansc.  Susruta):  and  numerous  others.* 
The  Khuwarezmite  Muhammed  ben  Musa,  who  is 
named  as  having  made  known  to  the  Arabians  the  Indian 
method  of  computation,  is  the  same  who  is  recognized  by 
Arabian  authors  with  almost  a common  consent  (Zaca- 
HiA  of  Cashin,  &c.)  as  the  first  who  wrote  upon  algebra. 
His  competitor  for  the  honour  of  priority  is  Abu  KAmil 
ShcjAa  ben  Aslam,  sumamed  the  Egyptian  arithme- 
tician, {Husib  al  Misri) ; whose  treatise  on  algebra  was 
commented  by  Ali  ben  Ahmed  al  Amruni  of  Mu.iella;f 
and  who  is  said  by  D’Herbelot  to  have  been  the  first 
among  learned  M uslemans,  that  wrote  upon  this  branch 
of  mathematics.^  The  commentator  is  a writer  of  the 
tenth  century ; the  date  of  his  decease  being  recorded  as 
of  344  H.§  (A.  D.  9.66).  The  age  in  which  his  author 
flourished,  or  the  date  of  his  text,  is  not  furnished  by  any 
authority  which  has  been  consulted ; and  unless  some  evi- 
dence be  found,  showing  that  he  was  anterior  to  the 
Khuicurezmi,  we  may  abide  by  the  historical  authority  of 
Zac  ARIA  of  Casb'm ; and  consider  the  Kbmcarezm'i  as  the 


• D’IIkrbri.ot,  Bibl,  Orient.  Kctab  al  samoun,  Ketab  Sendha* 
achat,  Kctab  iil  sokkar,  Kctab  SehaHchourd  al  Hendi,  Kctab  Rai  al 
Hcndi,  Kctab  NoufHclial  al  Ilendi,  Ketab  al  akakir,  &c. 

+ Tar’OduCl  hucamdf  Casiri,  vol.  i.  p.  410. 

J Bibl.  Orient.  4B2.  Also  226  and  494.  No  grounds  are  specified. 
Ebn  Khalcan  and  II  wi  Khalfah,  whom  he  very  commonly 
follows,  have  been  searched  in  vain  for  authority  on  this  point. 
k Tar.  Casiri,  vol.  i.  p,  410. 
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earliest  writer  on  algebra  in  Arabic.  Next  was  the  cele- 
brated Alchindus  (Abu  Yusef  AlkendI),  contemporary 
with  the  astrologer  Abu  Mashar,  in  the  third  century  of 
the  Hejira  and  ninth  of  the  Christian  era,*  an  illustrious 
philosopher,  versed  in  the  sciences  of  Greece,  of  India,  and 
of  Persia,  and  author  of  several  treatises  upon  numbers.  In 
the  prodigious  multitude  of  his  writings,  upon  every  branch 
of  science,  one  is  specified  as  a tract  on  Indian  computation 
(.Hisabu'l  /lindi):  others  occur  with  titles  which  are  under- 
stood by  Casiri  to  relate  to  algebra,  and  to  the  ‘ finding 
of  hidden  numbers  but  which  seem  rather  to  appertain  to 
other  topics. + It  is,  however,  presumable,  that  one  of  the 
works  composed  by  him  did  treat  of  algebra  as  a branch 
of  the  science  of  computation.  His  pupil,  Ahmed  ben 
Muhammed  of  Sark/ias  in  Persia  (who  flourished  in  the 
middle  of  the  tliird  century  of  the  Hejira,  for  he  died  in 
28C  H.),  was  author  of  a complete  treatise  of  computation 
embracing  algebra  with  arithmetic.  About  the  same  time 
a treatise  of  algebra  was  composed  by  Auu  Hanifah 
Dainawari,  who  lived  till  290  H.  (A.  D.  903.) 

At  a later  period  Abu’lwafa  Buzjdni,  a distinguished 
mathematician,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Hejira,  between  the  years  348,  when  he  commenced  his 
studies,  and  388,  the  date  of  his  demise,  composed  nume- 
rous tracts  on  computation,  among  which  are  specified 
several  commentaries  on  algebra  : one  of  them  on  the  trea- 
tise of  the  Khuwarezmite  upon  that  subject : another  on  a 
less  noticed  treatise  by  Abu  Yahya,  whose  lectures  he 
had  attended  : an  interpretation  (whether  commentary  or 
paraphrase  may  perhaps  be  doubted)  of  the  work  of  Dio- 
PHANTUs;  demonstrations  of  the  propositions  contained 


•Abdi.karaj;  Pococke,  p.  179. 
t TurJchul  hucamu  ; Casiri,  vol.  i.  pp.353 — 3G0. 
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in  that  work : a treatise  on  numerical  computation  in 
general:  and  several  tracts  on  particular  branches  of  this 
subject.* 

A question  has  been  raised,  as  just  now  hinted,  whether 
this  writer’s  interpretation  of  Diop h antes  is  to  be  deemed 
a translation  or  a commentary.  The  term  which  is  here 
employed  in  the  Tar'ikhu’l  hucama  {tafs'ir,  paraphrase,)  and 
that  which  Abulfauaj  uses  upon  the  same  occasion  {fasr, 
interpreted,)  are  ambiguous.  Applied  to  the  relation  be- 
tween works  in  the  same  language,  the  term,  no  doubt, 
implies  a gloss  or  comment ; and  is  so  understood  in  the 
very  same  passage  where  an  intcpretation  of  the  Kliuwa- 
rezmite’s  treatise,  and  another  of  Abu  Yahya’s,  were 
spoken  of.  But,  where  a difference  of  language  subsists, 
it  seems  rather  to  intend  a version,  or  at  least  a paraphrase, 
than  mere  scholia ; and  is  employed  by  the  same  author 
in  a passage  before  cited,+  where  he  gives  the  Arabic  sig- 
nification of  a Hindi  term.  That  Buzjant's  performance 
is  to  be  deemed  a translation,  appears  to  be  fairly  inferrible 
from  the  separate  mention  of  the  demonstration  of  the  pro- 
positions in  Diophantus,  as  a distinct  work:  for  the 
latter  seems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a commentary ; and  the 
other,  consequently,  is  the  more  likely  to  have  been  a version, 
whether  litoral  or  partaking  of  paraphrase.  Besides,  there 
is  no  mention,  by  an  Arabian  writer,  of  an  earlier  Arabic 
translation  of  Diophantus;  and  the  Buzjani  was  not 
likely  to  be  the  commentator  in  Arabic  of  an  untranslated 
book.  D’IIerbelot  then  may  be  deemed  correct  in 
naming  him  as  the  translator  of  the  arithmetics  of  Dio- 
pii  ANTUS  ; and  Cossali,  examininga  like  question,  arrives 
at  nearly  the  same  conclusion  ; namely,  that  the  Buzjani 


• Tar'ikhu'l  hucama;  Casiri,  vol.  i.  p.  4.3.'$. 
t Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  426.  Art.  Kntva. 
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was  the  translator,  and  the  earliest,  as  well  as  the  e.xpositor, 
of  Diophantus. — (Orig.  delC  Alg.,  vol.i.  p.  175.)  The 
version  was  probably  made  soon  after  the  date  which 
Abulfaraj  assigns  to  it,  348  H.  (A.D.  9G9),  which  more 
properly  is  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  translator’s 
mathematical  studies. 

From  all  these  facts,  joined  with  other  circumstances  to 
be  noticed  in  progress  of  this  note,  it  is  inferred,  1st,  That 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Arabs  with  the  Hindu  astronomy  is 
traced  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  the  Hejira,  in 
the  reign  of  ALMANstjR,  upon  authority  of  Arabian  histo- 
rians citing  that  of  the  preface  of  ancient  astronomical 
tables ; while  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek  astronomy 
does  not  appear  to  have  commenced  until  the  subsequent 
reign  of  HarC’N  Alrash'id,  when  a translation  of  the 
Almagest  is  said  to  have  been  executed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Barmacide  Yahya  ben  Kiialed,  by  Abu  Hi'an 
and  Salama,  employed  for  the  purpose.*  2dly,That  they 
were  become  conversant  in  the  Indian  method  of  numerical 
computation  within  the  second  century ; that  is,  before 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  AlmamCn,  whose  accession 
to  the  Khelafet  took  place  in  205  H.  3dly,  That  the  first 
treatise  on  ajgebra  in  Arabic  was  published  in  his  reign; 
but  their  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  Diophantus  is 
not  traced  by  any  historical  facts  collected  from  their  writ- 
ings to  a period  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
of  the  Hejira,  when  Abu’lwafa  Buzjuni  flourished. 
4thly,  That  Muhammed  ben  Musa  Khmeurezmi,  the 
same  Arabic  author  who,  in  the  time  of  Almam6n,  and 
before  his  accession,  abridged  an  earlier  astronomical  work 
taken  from  the  Hindus,  and  who  published  a treatise  on 
the  Indian  method  of  numerical  computation,  is  the  first 


• CA9:ni,  vol.  i.  p.  349. 
2 1.  2 
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also  who  furnished  the  Arabs  with  a knowledge  of  algebra, 
upon  which  he  expressly  wrote,  and  in  that  khalif’s  reign, 
as  will  be  more  particularly  shown  as  we  proceed. 

A treatise  of  algebra  bearing  his  name,  it  may  be  here 
remarked,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Italian  algebraists, 
translated  into  the  Italian  language,  not  very  long  after 
the  introduction  of  the  science  into  that  country  by  Leo- 
nardo of  Pisa.  It  appears  to  have  been  seen  at  a later 
period  both  by  Cardan  and  by  Bombelli.  No  manu- 
script of  that  version  is,  however,  now  extant ; or  at  least 
known  to  be  so. 

Fortunately,  a copy  of  the  Arabic  original  is  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian  collection.  It  is  the  manuscript  marked 
CMXVIII.  Hunt.  214  folio,  and  bearing  the  date  of  the 
transcription  743  H.  (A.D.  1342).  The  rules  of  the  library, 
though  access  be  readily  allowed,  preclude  the  study  of 
any  book  which  it  contains,  by  a person  not  enured  to  the 
temperature  of  apartments  unvisited  by  artificial  warmth. 
This  impediment  to  the  examination  of  the  manuscript  in 
question  has  been  remedied  by  the  assistance  of  the  under 
librarian,  Mr.  Alexander  Nicoll,  who  has  furnished 
ample  extracts  purposely  transcribed  by  him  from  the 
manuscript.  This  has  made  it  practicable  to  ascertain  the 
contents  of  the  book,  and  to  identify  the  work  as  that  in 
which  the  Khutvarezmi  taught  the  principles  of  algebra; 
and  consequently  to  compare  the  state  of  the  science,  as  it 
was  by  him  taught,  with  its  utmost  progress  in  the  hands 
of  the  Muhamnieclans,  as  exhibited  in  an  elementary  work 
of  not  very  ancient  date,  which  is  to  this  time  studied 
among  Asiatic  Muslemans. 

1 allude  to  the  Khulasetu’l  hisab  of  Behau’ldIn,  an 
author  who  lived  between  the  years  953  and  1031  H.  The 
Arabic  text,  with  a Persian  commentary,  has  been  printed 
in  Calcutta ; and  a summary  of  its  contents  had  been  pre- 
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viously  given  by  Mr.  Sthachey  in  his  “ Early  History  of 
Algebra,”  in  which,  as  in  his  other  exertions  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  Hindu  and  Arabian  algebra,  his  zeal  surmounted 
great  difficulties,  while  his  labours  have  thrown  much  light 
upon  the  subject.* 

The  title  page  of  the  manuscript  above  described,  as 
well  as  a marginal  note  on  it,  and  the  author’s  preface,  all 
concur  in  declaring  it  the  work  of  Muhammed  ben 
Musa  Khuwarezm'i;  and  the  mention  of  the  khahf  Alma- 
m6n  in  that  preface,  establishes  the  identity  of  the  author, 
whose  various  works,  as  is  learned  from  Arabian  historians, 
were  composed  by  command,  or  with  encouragement,  of 
that  khalif,  partly  before  his  accession,  and  partly  during 
his  reign. 

The  preface,  a transcript  of  which  was  supplied  by  the 
care  of  Mr.  Nicoll,  has  been  examined  at  my  request  by 
Colonel  John  Baii.lie.  After  perusing  it  with  him,  I 
am  enabled  to  affirm,  that  it  intimates  “ encouragement 
from  the  Imam  AlmAmun,  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  to 
compile  a compendious  treatise  of  calculation  by  algebra 
terms  which  amount  not  only  to  a disclaimer  of  any  pre- 
tentions to  the  invention  of  the  algebraic  art,  but  which 
would,  to  my  apprehension,  as  to  that  of  the  distinguished 
Arabic  scholar  consulted,  strongly  convey  the  idea  of  the 
pre-existence  of  ampler  treatises  upon  algebra  in  the  same 
language  (Arabic),  did  not  the  marginal  note  above  cited 
distinctly  assert  this  to  be  “ the  first  treatise  composed 
upon  algebra  among  the  faithful an  assertion  corrobo- 
rated by  the  similar  affirmation  of  Zacaria  of  Casb'in, 
and  other  writers  of  Arabian  history.  Adverting,  however, 
to  that  express  affirmation,  the  author  must  be  here  under- 

• See  Bija  Ganita,  or  Algebra  of  the  Hindus;  London,  1B13. 
Hutton’s  Math.  Diet.  Ed.  1815,  Art.  Algebra:  and  As,  Res., 
vol.  xii.  p.  159. 
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Stood  as  declaring  that  lie  compiled  (,alaf  is  the  verb  used 
by  him)  the  treatise  upon  algebra  from  books  in  some  other 
language  ; doubtless,  then,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  as  it  has 
been  already  shown  that  he  was  conversant  with  Hindu 
astronomy,  and  Hindu  computation  and  account. 

It  may  be  right  to  notice,  that  the  title  of  the  manuscript 
denominates  the  author,  Abu  abbullah  Muhammed 
BEN  Musa  al  Khuwarezmi,  differing  in  the  first  part  of 
the  name  from  the  designation  which  occurs  in  one  passage 
of  the  Tarikhu’l  hucama,  quoted  by  Casiri,  where  the 
Khuwarezmi  Muhammed  ben  Musa  is  called  Abu 
J A FAR.*  But  that  is  not  a sufficient  ground  for  questioning 
the  sameness  of  persons  and  genuineness  of  the  work,  as 
the  Khuwarezmi  is  not  usually  designated  by  either  of 
those  additions,  or  by  any  other  of  that  nature  taken  from 
the  name  of  offspring : and  error  may  be  presumed,  most 
probably  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian  author  of  the  7art- 
khu’l  hucama,  since  the  addition  which  he  introduces,  that 
of  Abu  Jafah,  belongs  to  Muhammed  ben  Musa  ben 
Shaker,  a very  different  person  ; as  appears  from  another 
passage  of  the  same  Egyptian’s  compilation.-f 

The  following  is  a translation  of  the  Khuwarezmi’s  direc- 
tions for  the  solution  of  equations,  simple  and  compound, 
a topic  which  he  enters  upon  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
commencement  of  the  volume,  having  first  treated  of  unity 
and  number  in  general. 

‘ I found  that  the  numbers,  of  which  there  is  need  in 
computation  by  restoration  and  comparison,;};  are  of  three 
kinds;  namely,  roots,  and  squares,  and  simple  number 
relative  to  neither  root  nor  square.  A root  is  the  whole  of 
thing  multiplied  by  [root]  itself,  consisting  of  unity,  or 


• Casihi,  vol.  i.  j).  t Casiri,  vol.  i.  p.  418. 
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numbers  ascending,  or  fractions  descending.  A square  is 
the  whole  amount  of  root  multiplied  into  itself ; and  simple 
number  is  the  whole  that  is  denominated  by  the  number, 
without  reference  to  root  or  square. 

‘ Of  these  three  kinds,  which  are  equal,  some  to  some, 
the  cases  are  these : for  instance,  you  say  “ squares  are 
equal  to  roots and  “ squares  are  equal  to  numbers and 
“ roots  are  equal  to  numbers.” 

‘ As  to  the  case  in  which  squares  are  equal  to  roots ; for 
example,  “ a square  is  equal  to  five  roots  of  the  same 
the  root  of  the  square  is  five;  and  the  square  is  twenty-five: 
and  that  is  equivalent  to  five  times  its  root. 

‘ So  you  say  “ a third  of  the  square  is  equal  to  four 
roots the  whole  square  then  is  equal  to  twelve  roots ; 
and  that  is  a hundred  and  forty-four ; its  root  is  twelve. 

‘ Another  example : you  say  “ five  squares  are  equal  to 
ten  roots.”  Then  one  square  is  equal  to  two  roots : and 
the  root  of  the  square  is  two  ; and  the  square  is  four. 

‘ In  like  manner,  whether  the  squares  be  many  or  few, 
they  are  reduced  to  a single  square : and  as  much  is  done 
to  the  equivalent  in  roots ; reducing  it  to  the  like  of  that  to 
which  the  square  has  been  brought. 

‘ Case  in  which  squares  are  equal  to  numbers : for  in- 
stance, you  say,  “ the  square  is  equal  to  nine.”  Then  that 
is  the  square,  and  the  root  is  three.  And  you  say,  “ five 
squares  are  equal  to  eighty then  one  square  is  a fifth  of 
eighty ; and  that  is  sixteen.  And,  if  you  say,  “ the  half 
of  the  square  is  equal  to  eighteen then  the  square  is 
equal  to  thirty-six ; and  its  root  is  six. 

‘ In  like  manner,  with  all  squares  affirmative  and  nega- 
tive, you  reduce  them  to  a single  square.  If  there  be 
less  than  a single  square,  you  add  thereto,  until  the  square 
be  quite  complete.  Do  as  much  with  the  equivalent  in 
numbers. 
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‘ Case  in  which  roots  are  equal  to  number  : for  instance, 
you  say  “ the  root  equals  three  in  number.”  Then  the 
root  is  three  ; and  the  square,  which  is  raised  therefrom,  is 
nine.  And,  if  you  say  “ four  roots  are  equal  to  twenty;”^ 
then  a single  root  is  equal  to  five  ; and  the  square,  that  is 
raised  therefrom,  is  twenty-five.  And,  if  you  say  “ the  half 
of  the  root  is  equal  to  ten : ” then  the  [whole]  root  is  equal 
to  twenty ; and  the  square,  which  is  raised  therefrom,  is 
four  hundred. 

‘ I found  that,  with  these  three  kinds,  namely,  roots, 
squares,  and  number  compound,  there  will  be  three  com- 
pound sorts  [of  equation]  ; that  is,  square  and  roots  equal 
to  number ; squares  and  number  equal  to  roots ; and  roots 
and  number  equal  to  squares. 

‘ As  for  squares  and  roots,  which  are  equal  to  number : 
for  example,  you  say  “ square,  and  ten  roots  of  the  same, 
amount  to  the  sum  of  thirty-nine.”  Then  the  solution  of 
it  is  : you  halve  the  roots ; and  that  in  the  present  instance 
yields  five.  Then  you  multiply  this  by  its  like,  and  the 
product  is  twenty-five.  Add  this  to  thirty-nine : the  sum 
is  sixty-four.  Then  take  the  root  of  this,  which  is  eight, 
and  subtract  from  it  half  the  roots,  namely,  five  ; the 
remainder  is  three.  It  is  the  root  of  the  square  which  you 
required;  and  the  square  is  nine. 

‘ In  like  manner,  if  two  squares  be  specified,  or  three, 
or  less,  or  more,  reduce  them  to  a single  square  ; and 
reduce  the  roots  and  number  therewith  to  the  like  of  that 
to  which  you  reduced  the  square. 

‘ For  e.xample,  you  say  “ two  squares  and  ten  roots  are 
equal  to  forty-eight  dirhems and  the  meaning  is,  any 
two  [such]  squares,  when  they  are  summed,  and  unto  them 
is  added  the  equivalent  of  ten  times  the  root  of  one  of 
them,  amount  to  the  total  of  forty-eight  dirhems.  Then 
you  must  reduce  the  two  squares  to  a single  square : and 
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assuredly  you  know,  that  one  of  two  squares  is  a moiety 
of  both.  Then  reduce  the  whole  thing  in  the  instance  to 
its  half : and  it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  a square  and  five 
roots  are  equal  to  twenty-four  dirhems ; and  the  meaning 

is,  any  [such]  square,  when  five  of  its  roots  are  added  to 

it,  amounts  to  twenty-four.  Then  halve  the  roots,  and 
the  moiety  is  two  and  a-half.  Multiply  that  by  its  like, 
and  the  product  is  six  and  a-quarter.  Add  this  to  twenty- 
four,  the  sum  is  thirty  dirhems  and  a-quarter.  Extract 
the  root,  it  is  five  and  a-half.  Subtract  from  this  the 
moiety  of  the  roots ; that  is,  two  and  a-half : the  remain- 
der is  three.  It  is  the  root  of  the  square  : and  the  square 
is  nine. 

‘ In  like  manner,  if  it  be  said  “ half  of  the  square  and 
five  roots  are  equal  to  twenty-eight  dirhems  it  signifies, 
that,  when  you  add  to  the  moiety  of  any  [such]  square  the 
equivalent  of  five  of  its  roots,  the  amoiuit  is  twenty-eight 
dirhems.  Then  you  desire  to  complete  your  square  so  as 
it  shall  amount  to  one  whole  square ; that  is,  to  double  it. 
Therefore  double  it,  and  double  what  you  have  with  it ; as 
well  as  what  is  etjual  thereunto.  Then  a square  and  ten 
roots  are  equal  to  fifty-six  dirhems.  Add  half  the  roots 
multiplied  by  itself,  twenty-five,  to  fifty-six  ; and  the  sum 
is  eighty-one.  liixtract  the  root  of  this,  it  is  nine.  Sub- 
tract from  this  the  moiety  of  the  roots  ; that  is,  five : the 
remainder  is  four.  It  is  the  root  of  the  square  which  you 
required  : and  the  square  is  sixteen ; and  its  moiety  is 
eight. 

‘ Proceed  in  like  manner  with  all  that  conies  of  squares 
and  roots  ; and  what  number  equals  them. 

‘ As  for  squares  and  number,  which  are  equal  to  roots  ; 
for  example,  you  say,  “ a square  and  twenty-one  are  equal 
to  ten  of  its  roots the  meaning  of  which  is,  any  [such] 
square,  when  twenty-one  dirhems  are  added  to  it,  amounts 
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to  what  is  the  equivalent  of  ten  roots  of  that  square : then 
the  solution  is,  halve  the  roots ; and  the  moiety  is  five. 
Multiply  this  by  itself;  the  product  is  twenty-five.  Then 
subtract  from  it  twenty-one,  the  number  specified  with  the 
square  : tlie  remainder  is  four.  Extract  its  root ; which  is 
two.  Subtract  this  from  the  moiety  of  the  roots ; that  is, 
from  five : the  remainder  is  three.  It  is  the  root  of  the 
square  which  you  required : and  the  square  is  nine.  Or, 
if  you  please,  you  may  add  the  root  to  the  moiety  of  the 
roots : the  sum  is  seven.  It  is  the  root  of  the  square 
which  you  required  ; and  the  square  is  forty-nine. 

‘ When  a case  occurs  to  you  which  you  bring  under  this 
head,  try  its  answer  by  the  sum : and,  if  that  do  not 
serve,  it  certainly  will  by  the  difference.  This  head  is 
wrought  both  by  the  sum  and  by  the  difference.  Not  so 
either  of  the  others  of  three  cases  requiring  for  their  solu- 
tion tliat  the  root  be  halved.  And  know,  tliat,  under  this 
head,  when  the  roots  have  been  halved,  and  the  moiety 
has  been  multiplied  by  its  like,  if  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
duct be  less  than  the  dirhems  which  are  with  the  square, 
then  the  instance  is  impossible  : and,  if  it  be  equal  to  the 
dirhems  between  them,  the  root  of  the  square  is  like  the 
moiety  of  the  roots,  without  cither  addition  or  subtrac- 
tion. 

‘ In  every  instance  where  you  have  two  squares,  or  more 
or  less,  reduce  to  a single  square,  as  I explained  under 
the  first  head. 

‘ As  for  roots  and  number,  which  are  equal  to  squares  : 
for  example,  you  say,  “ three  roots  and  four  in  number 
are  equal  to  a square the  solution  of  it  is,  halve  the 
roots:  and  the  moiety  will  be  one  and  a-half.  Multiply 
this  by  its  like,  [the  product  is  two  and  a-quarter.  Add  it 
to  four,  the  sum  is  six  and  a-quartcr.  Extract  the  root, 
which  is  two  and  a-half.  To  this  add  the  moiety  of  the 
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roots:  the  sum  is  four.  It  is  the  root  of  the  square 
which  you  required  : and  the  square  is  sixteen.]’ 

The  author  returns  to  the  subject  in  a distinct  chapter, 
wliich  is  entitled  “ On  the  six  cases  of  Algebra.”  A short 
extract  from  it  may  suffice. 

‘ The  first  of  the  six  cases.  For  example,  you  say, 
“ you  divide  ten  into  two  parts,  and  multiply  one  of  the 
two  parts  by  the  other : then  you  multiply  one  of  them  by 
itself,  and  the  product  of  this  multiplication  into  itself  is 
equal  to  four  times  that  of  one  of  the  parts  by  the  other.” 

‘ Solution.  Make  one  of  the  two  parts  thing,  and  the 
other  ten  less  thing ; then  multiply  thing  by  ten  less  thing, 
and  the  product  will  be  ten  things  less  a square.  Multiply 
by  four ; for  you  said  “ four  times  it  will  be  four  times 
the  product  of  one  part  by  the  other  ; that  is,  forty  things 
less  four  squares.  Now  multiply  thing  by  thing,  which 
is  one  of  the  parts  by  itself : the  result  is,  square  equal 
to  forty  t/iings  less  four  squares.  Then  restore  it  in  the 
four  squares,  and  add  it  to  the  one  square.  There  will  be 
forty  things  equal  to  five  squares ; and  a single  square  is 
equal  to  eight  roots.  It  is  sixty-four ; and  its  root  is 
eight : and  that  is  one  of  tlie  two  parts,  which  was  multi- 
plied into  itself : and  the  remainder  of  ten  is  two  ; and  that 
is  the  other  part.  Thus  has  this  instance  been  solved  under 
one  of  the  six  heads  : and  that  is  the  case  of  squares  equal 
to  roots. 

‘ The  second  case.  “ You  divide  ten  into  two  parts, 
and  multiply  the  amount  of  a part  into  itself.  Then  multi- 
ply ten  into  itself;  and  the  product  of  this  multiplication  of 
ten  into  itself,  is  equivalent  to  twice  the  product  of  the  part 
taken  into  itself,  and  seven-ninths : or  it  is  equivalent  to 
six  times  and  a-quarter  the  product  of  the  other  part  taken 
into  itself.” 

‘ Solution.  Make  one  of  the  parts  thing,  and  the  other 
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ten  less  thing.  Then  you  multiply  thing  into  itself : it  is  a 
square.  Next  by  two  and  seven-ninths  : the  product  will 
be  two  squares,  and  seven-ninths  of  a square.  Then  mul- 
tiply ten  into  itself,  and  the  product  is  a hundred.  Reduce 
it  to  a single  square,  the  result  is  nine  twenty-fifths ; that 
is,  a fifth  and  four-fifths  of  a fifth.  Take  a fifth  of  a hun- 
dred and  four-fifths  of  a fifth ; the  quotient  is  thirty-six, 
which  is  equal  to  one  square.  Then  extract  the  root,  which 
is  six.  It  is  one  of  the  two  parts ; and  the  other  is  un- 
doubtedly four.  Thus  you  solve  this  instance  under  one  of 
the  six  beads  : and  that  is  “ squares  equal  to  number.”  ’ 
These  extracts  may  serve  to  convey  an  adequate  notion 
of  the  manner  in  which  Khuwarezmi  conducts  the  reso- 
lution of  equations  simple  and  compound,  and  the  investi- 
gation of  problems  by  their  means.  If  a comparison  be 
made  with  the  Khulasetu’l  hisab,  of  which  a summary  by 
Mr.  Strachf.y  will  be  found  in  the  Researches  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,*  it  may  be  seen  that  the  algebraic  art  has 
been  nearly  stationary  in  the  hands  of  the  Muhammedans, 
from  the  days  of  Muhammed  of  Khuwarezmf  to  those 
of  Behau’ldiN  of  Aamul,*  notwitlistanding  the  interme- 
diate study  of  the  arithmetics  of  Diophantus,  translated 
and  expounded  by  MuiiAM.MEDof  Buzjan.  Neither  that 
comparison,  nor  the  exclusive  consideration  of  the  Khu- 
tcitrezmi's  performance,  leads  to  any  other  conclusion,  than, 
as  before  intimated,  that,  being  conversant  with  the  sciences 
of  the  Hindus,  especially  with  their  astronomy  and  their 
method  of  numerical  calculation,  and  lieing  the  author 
of  the  earliest  Arabic  treatise  on  algebra,  he  must  be 
deemed  to  have  learnt  from  the  Hindus  the  resolution  of 
simple  and  quadratic  equations,  or,  in  short,  algebra,  a 
branch  of  their  art  of  computation. 

• Vol.  xii.  + On  the  Oxus. 

t A district  of  Syria;  not  Amn^t  **  town  in  Khurasan,  Com. 
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The  conclusion,  at  which  we  have  arrived,  may  be 
strengthened  by  the  coincident  opinion  of  Cossali,  who, 
after  diligent  research  and  ample  disquisition,  comes  to 
the  following  result.* 

‘ Concerning  the  origin  of  algebra  among  the  Arabs, 
what  is  certain  is,  that  Muiiammed  ben  Musa,  the  Khu- 
warezmite,  first  taught  it  to  them.  Tlie  Casbinian,  a writer 
of  authority,  affirms  it ; no  historical  fact,  no  opinion,  no 
reasoning,  opposes  it. 

‘ There  is  nothing  in  history  respecting  Mu  hammed 
ben  Musa  individually,  which  favours  the  opinion,  that  he 
took  from  the  Greeks  the  algebra  which  he  taught  to  the 
Muhamroedans. 

* History  presents  in  him  no  other  than  a niatliematician 
of  a country  most  distant  from  Greece  and  contiguous  to 
India,  skilled  in  the  Indian  tongue,  fund  of  Indian  mat- 
ters, which  he  translated,  amended,  epitomized,  adorned  : 
and  he  it  was,  who  was  the  first  instructor  of  the  Moham- 
medans in  the  algebraic  art.f 

‘ Not  having  taken  algebra  from  the  Greeks,  he  must 
have  either  invented  it  himself,  or  taken  it  from  the  Indians. 
Of  the  two,  the  second  appears  to  me  the  most  probable. 


O. 

Communication  of  the  Hindus  with  Western  Nations  on 
Astrology  and  Astronomy. 

The  position,  that  Astrology  is  partly  of  foreign  growth 
in  India;  that  is,  that  the  Hindus  have  borrowed,  and 
largely  too,  from  the  astrology  of  a more  western  region. 


* Orig.  deir  Alg.,  vol.  i.  p.  2Ifi.  t (trig.  Ml'  Atg.,  vol.  i.  p.  219. 
} Sec  his  reasons  at  large. 
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is  srounded,  as  tlie  similar  inference  concerning  a different 
branch  of  divination,*  on  the  resemblance  of  certain  terms 
employed  in  both.  The  mode  of  divination,  called  Tajnca, 
implies  by  its  very  name  its  Arabian  origin.  Astrological 
prediction  by  configuration  of  planets,  in  like  manner, 
indicates  even  by  its  Indian  name  a Grecian  source.  It  is 
denominated  H6ra,  the  second  of  thi-ee  branches  which 
compose  a complete  course  of  astronomy  and  astrology  :f 
and  the  word  occurs  in  this  sense  in  the  writings  of  early 
Hindu  astrologers.  Varahamihira,  whose  name  stands 
high  in  this  class  of  writers,  has  attempted  to  supply  a 
Sanscrit  etymology ; and  in  his  treatise  on  casting  nativities 
derives  the  word  from  Aharatra,  day  and  night,  a nycthe- 
meron.  This  formation  of  a word  by  dropping  both  the 
first  and  last  syllables,  is  not  conformable  to  the  analogies 
of  Sanscrit  etymology.  It  is  more  natural,  then,  to  look 
for  the  origin  of  the  term  in  a foreign  tongue  : and  that  is 
presented  by  the  Greek  and  its  derivative  ifOMoVoi, 
an  astrologer,  and  especially  one  who  considers  the  natal 
hour,  and  hence  predicts  events.^  The  same  term  hora 
occurs  again  in  the  writings  of  the  Hindu  astrologers,  with 
an  acceptation  (that  of  hour!^)  wliich  more  exactly  con- 
forms to  the  Grecian  etymon. 

The  resemblance  of  a single  term  would  not  suffice  to 
ground  an  inference  of  common  origin,  since  it  might  be 
purely  accidental.  But  other  words  are  also  remarked  in 
Hindu  astrology,  which  are  evidently  not  Indian.  An  in- 
stance of  it  is  dreshcaha,\\  used  in  the  same  astrological 
sense  with  the  Greek  itKatif  and  Latin  decanus:  words, 
which,  notwithstanding  their  classic  sound,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  of  foreign  origin  (Chaldean  or  Egyptian)  in  the 

• As.  Rl‘s.,  vol.  ix.  p.  [p.  3G3  of  the  present  volume.] 

t See  note  K.  } IIesycii.  and  Sum.  § As.  Res.,  vol.  v,  p.  lO*. 

II  As.  nes.,  vol.  ix,  p 3G7-  fp.  of  the  present  volume.] 
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classic  languages,  at  least  with  this  acceptation.  The 
term  is  assuredly  not  genuine  Sanscrit : and  hence  it  was 
before*  inferred,  that  the  particular  astrological  doctrine, 
to  which  it  belongs,  is  exotic  in  India.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  this  division  of  the  twelve  zodiacal  signs  into 
three  portions  each,  with  planets  governing  them,  and 
pourtrayed  figures  representing  them,  is  not  implicitly  the 
same  among  the  Hindu  astrologers,  which  it  was  among 
the  Chaldeans,  with  whom  the  Egyptians  and  Persians 
coincided.  Variations  have  been  noticed.+  Other  points 
of  difference  are  specified  by  the  astrologer  of  Balkh 
and  they  concern  the  allotment  of  planets  to  govern  the 
decani  and  dreshcanas,  and  the  figures  by  which  they  are 
represented.  Abu  Mashar  is  a writer  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury ; § and  his  notice  of  this  astrological  division  of  the 
zodiac  as  received  by  Hindus,  Chaldeans,  and  Egyptians, 
confirms  the  fact  of  an  earlier  communication  between  the 
Indians  and  the  Chaldeans,  perhaps  the  Egyptians,  on  the 
subject  of  it. 

With  the  sexagesimal  fractions,  the  introduction  of  which 
is  by  Wallis  ascribed  to  Ptolemy  among  the  Greeks,|| 
the  Hindus  have  adopted  for  the  minute  of  a degree,  be- 
sides a term  of  their  own  language,  cala,  one  taken  from 
the  Greek  \iifla  scarcely  altered  in  the  Sanscrit  liptd. 
The  term  must  be  deemed  originally  Greek,  rather  than 
Indian,  in  that  acceptation,  as  it  there  corresponds  to  an 
adjective  xti7o;,  slender,  minute : an  import  which  pre- 
cisely agrees  witli  the  Sanscrit  cala  and  Arabic  dak'ik,  fine, 

• As.  Res.,  rol.  ix.  p.  3C>J  & .3*2.  fp.  304  of  the  present  volume.] 
Vide  Sai.si.  Exerc.  Plin. 

t Ibid.,  vol.  ix.  p.  .374.  [p.  371  of  the  present  volume.] 

t Lib.  intr.  in  Ast.  Albumasis  Ahulachi,  pp.  5,  12  and  13. 

§ Hied  in  272  If.(fl85  C.)  ajed  a hundred. 

II  W.AI.1.IS,  Alg.  c.  7- 
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minute ; whence,  in  these  languages  respectively,  cula  and 
dak'ik  for  a minute  of  a degree.  But  the  meanings  of  lipta 
in  Sanscrit*  are,  1 st,  smeared ; 2d,  infected  with  poison  ; 
3d,  eaten : and  its  derivative  liptaca  signifies  a poisoned 
arrow ; being  derived  from  lip,  to  smear : and  the  dic- 
tionaries give  no  interpretation  of  the  word  that  has  any 
affinity  with  its  special  acceptation  as  a technical  term  in 
astronomy  and  mathematics.  Y'et  it  occurs  so  employed 
in  the  w’ork  of  Brahmegupta.+ 

By  a different  analogy  of  the  sense  and  not  the  sound, 
the  Greek  a part,  and  specially  a degree  of  a circle, 

is  in  Sanscrit  ansa,  hhaga,  and  other  synonjTna  of  part, 
applied  emphatically  in  technical  hmguage  to  the  360th 
part  of  the  periphery  of  a circle.  The  resemblance  of  the 
radical  sense,  in  the  one  instance,  tends  to  corroborate  the 
inference  from  the  similarity  of  sound  in  the  other. 

Cendra  is  used  by  Brahmegupta  and  the  Surya  sid- 
dhanta,  as  well  as  other  astronomical  writers  (Bhas- 
CARA,  &c.),  and  by  the  astrologers  V'AR.iii amihira  and 
the  rest,  to  signify  the  equation  of  the  centre.;};  The  same 
term  is  employed  in  the  Indian  mensuration  for  the  centre 
of  a circle  also  denoted  by  madhya,  middle.  It  comes 
so  near  in  sound,  os  in  signification,  to  the  Greek  xcnpss, 
that  the  inference  of  a common  origin  for  these  words  is 
not  to  lie  avoided.  But  in  Sanscrit  it  is  exclusively  tech- 
nical ; it  is  unnoticed  by  the  vocabularies  of  the  language ; 
and  it  is  not  easily  traced  to  a Sanscrit  root.  In  Greek,  on 
the  contrary,  the  corresfiondent  term  was  borrowed  in  ma- 
thematics from  a familiar  word  signifying  a goad,  spur, 
thorn,  or  point;  and  derived  from  a Greek  theme  Kcfitu. 


• Am.  C6sh.  t C.  i,  § 6,  et passim. 

{ Hra/tm.  siddh.  c."2.  Sur.  siddA.  c.  2.  Vrthat  and  Layhu  Jatneas. 
§ Sur.  on  Lit.  § 207. 
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The  other  term,  which  has  been  mentioned  as  commonly 
user!  for  the  centre  of  a circle,  namely,  medhya,  middle,  is 
one  of  the  numerous  instances  of  radical  and  primary  ana- 
logy between  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages. It  is  a common  word  of  the  ancient  Indian 
tongue ; and  is  clearly  the  same  with  the  Latin  medius ; 
and  serves  to  shew  that  the  Latin  is  nearer  to  the  ancient 
pronunciation  of  Greek,  than  /xtrcc,  from  which  Sipon- 
TiNUs*  derives  it,  but  which  must  be  deemed  a corrupted 
or  softened  utterance  of  an  ancient  term  coming  nearer  to 
the  Sanscrit  medhyas  and  Latin  medius. 

On  a hasty  glance  over  the  jdtacas,  or  Indian  treatises 
upon  horoscopes,  several  other  terms  of  the  art  have  been 
noticed,  which  are  not  Sanscrit,  but  apparently  barbarian. 
For  instance,  anapha,  sunnpha,  durudhara,  and  cema~ 
druma,  designating  certain  configurations  of  the  planets. 
They  occur  in  both  the  treatises  of  VarXii amihiua  ; 
and  a passage,  relative  to  this  subject,  is  among  those 
quoted  from  the  abridgment  by  the  scholiast  of  the  greater 
treatise,  and  verified  in  the  text  of  the  less.-f  The  affi- 
nity of  those  terms  to  words  of  other  languages  used  in  a 
similar  astrological  sense,  has  not  been  traced  ; for  want, 
perhaps,  of  competent  acquaintance  with  the  terminology 
of  that  silly  art.  But  it  must  not  be  passed  unremarked, 
that  Varahamihira,  who  has  in  another  place  praised 
the  Yavanas  for  their  proficiency  in  astrology  (or  astronomy, 
for  the  term  is  ambiguous,)  frequently  quotes  them  in  his 
great  treatise  on  horoscopes ; and  his  scholiast  marks  a 
distinction  between  the  ancient  Yavanas,  whom  he  cha- 


• PvRRHi  Pbrotti,  Episcopi  Sipontini't  Cornucopia  sive  TJnffua 
Lutina  Comvientariif  col.  1019.  edit.  Aid,  1527»  fol. 

t See  p.  483.  Another  passage  so  quoted  and  verified  uses  the 
term  cindm  in  the  sense  above-mentioned. 

VOL.  II.  2 M 
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racterizes  as  “ a race  of  barbarians  conversant  with  (,h6ra) 
horoscojies,”  and  a known  Sanscrit  autlior  bearing  the  title 
of  YAVANfeiwAiiA,  whose  work  he  had  seen  and  repeat- 
edly cites ; but  the  writings  and  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
Yavanus,  he  acknowledges,  had  not  been  seen  by  him,  and 
were  known  to  him  only  by  this  writer’s  and  his  own 
author’s  references. 

No  argument,  bearing  upon  the  point  under  consideration, 
is  built  on  BhAsuara’s  use  of  the  word  dramma  for  the 
value  of  sixty-four  cowiy-shells  (LU.  § 2)  in  place  of  the 
proper  Satiscrit  term  prnmana,  which  SrIdhara  and 
other  Hindu  authors  employ  ; nor  on  the  use  of  dinara,  for 
a denomination  of  money,  by  the  scholiast  of  Brahme- 
gupta  (12.  § 12)  who  also,  like  BhAscara,  employs  the 
first  mentioned  word  (12.  § 14):  though  the  one  is  clearly 
analogous  to  the  Greek  drachma,  a word  of  undoubted 
Grecian  etymology,  being  derived  from  ifolTo/uxi ; and  the 
other  apparently  is  so,  to  the  Roman  denarius,  which  has 
a Latin  derivation.  The  first  has  not  even  the  Sanscrit 
air ; and  is  evidently  an  exotic,  or,  in  short,  a barbarous 
term.  It  was  probably  received  mediately  through  the 
Muhammedans,  who  have  their  dirhem  in  the  like  sense. 
The  other  is  a genuine  Sanscrit  word,  of  which  the  ety- 
mology, presenting  the  sense  of  ‘ splendid,’  is  consistent 
with  the  several  acceptations  of  a specific  weight  of  gold  ; 
a golden  ornament  or  breast-piece ; and  gold  money : all 
which  senses  it  bears,  according  to  the  ancient  vocabularies 
of  the  language.* 

The  similarity  seems  then  to  be  accidental  in  this  in- 
stance ; and  the  Muhammedans,  who  have  also  a like  term, 
may  have  borrowed  it  on  either  hand  ; not  improbably 
from  the  Hindus,  as  the  dinar  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians  is 


• .InilTII  rw/lft,  &C. 
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a gold  coin  like  the  Indian ; while  the  Roman  denarius  is 
properly  a silver  one,  D’Herbelot  assigns  as  a it-ason 
for  deriving  the  Arabic  dinar  from  Uie  Roman  denarius, 
that  this  was  of  gold.  The  nummus  aureus  sometimes  had 
that  designation ; and  we  read  in  Roman  authors  of  golden 
as  well  as- silver  denarii.*  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply 
references  and  quotations  to  prove,  that  the  Roman  coin  of 
that  name  was  primarily  silver,  and  so  denominated  because 
it  was  equal  in  value  to  ten  copper  that  it  was  all 
along  the  name  of  a silver  coin  and  was  still  so  under 
the  Greek  empire,  when  the  trnd^iov  was  the  hundredth 
part  of  a large  silver  coin  termed 


* Pmn.  .T3.  § 13,  and  37. 1 3.  Petbon.  Saiyr,  lOG.  160. 
t Pi.iN.  33.  ^13.,  ViTR.  3.  1.,  Voi.us.  M.ECIAKU8,  Didymcs. 
7 ViTR.  and  V'oi..  M.ec.  § Epipiianius,  cum  multia  aliia. 
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yflnicus,  pugc  ^89. 
yltidaci.  Liber,  435,  4!J9. 
ABnut.i.AH  BKS  Mlkakka,  H)7. 
171. 

Abharaha,  49,  33.3. 

Abhidltdnn,  52. 

Abhidhana  chintamani,  2QH. 
AbhidhanaratnavaH,  SB. 

Abhijit,  341,  .358. 

Abiii.manyu,  198. 

Abkinandn,  5S. 

AbhI.NAVA  SIcAfAYANA,  44. 
Abh'tra,  156,  184. 

Abhiri  (linlcct,  BB. 

Abkaha.m  ben  Esba,  .38.3. 

Abu  Hasikah  Dainawari,  51.3. 
Abu  HIan,  513. 

Abu  Hisan,  348. 

Abu  Kamil  Siiujaa  den  As- 
I.AM,  512. 

Abu’i.eazl,  1G7,  IC8,  198. 
Abu’l.maia,  1G7.  168. 

Abu  Maeiiar,  505,  &c.  527. 
.\bu  Yauya,  415.  513. 

.■Vuu  Yuskf  al  KenuI,  513. 
Acbaladhrtti,  155,  162. 
Ac’hi/dnact,  124,  160.  164. 

Al  IIYUTA  JAI.I.ACI,  IB. 

Aiiivuta  upadhyaya,  5^ 

163. 


Acs/inra  chhandat,  1.58. 

Acshara  pancti,  153,  1.58. 
Adhydtma  Rdnidynha,  101. 
Adisirara,  187. 

Adivipula,  154. 

Adritanaya,  1 6.3. 

Ayama,  178, 

Agastya,  a star,  319,  352.  &c. 
464,  466. 

Ayni,  a star,  352.  353. 
Agnipurdnn,  G4. 

Ahdrica,  194. 

Ahaied  ben  Muhammed  of  Sar- 
khas,  513. 

Ahuti,  301. 

Ajaya,  51L 
Ajita,  2118. 

Akhbiynh,  .312. 

Akbldki  Hindi,  173. 
Ai.bategmus  (Al  UatanI)  384. 
412. 

Albuaiasar,  506 ■ 

Alcuindus,  51.3, 

Aldebardn,  .3.31 . 

AlfahiianI,  .384 
AlfasarI,  .504.  509. 

Algebra  of  the  Himlus,  417.  &e. ; 
of  the  Greeks,  432,  &c.  442, 
491  ; of  the  Arabs,  504.  &c. ; 
of  the  early  Italiaos,  486.  &e. 
Ai.iiazkn  ben  Yusek,  34B. 
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/Ili-tlahiyahs,  225,  22(i. 

Ai.i  MuiiTKzi,  22(>,  227. 

Ai.I  UI.I.AII,  ^ 227. 

.Ulotii,2i>3. 

Almageot,  34",  &f. 

ALMAMtiN,  444,  471,  509,  517. 
AlsiansOr,  444,  471,  504,  511, 
515- 

Albld,  Ifil. 

Apaiah  pmuli,  153. 

Alphonsine  Tables,  384. 
Amar6vali,  4.53. 

Auaru,  S5. 

Aaiaru  Sataca,  95. 
Ambashi'/ia,  180. 

Amera  cosfia,  50,  &c. 

Ahera  uatta,  59. 

Amera  m&ld,  \Jj  59. 

Auera  sinha,  ^ 1^  20,  3^  50 
184. 

Amgdch'hi,  279. 

AmIrkhan  Anjaai,  23. 
Amitaoati,  ^ 462,  48.3. 
Amrhndhdrd,  11)5. 

AmrUagnti,  159. 

AmrUamati,  159. 

Anatida  lahari,  1 14. 

Anangacridd,  ^ 1.55. 
Anangauc'hara,  164. 

Anap'ha,  529. 

AnavasUd,  160. 

Anccdrt'hn  dhieani  maujari,  20. 
Anga,  179,  218. 

Anoiras,  197. 

Angiraea  family,  305. 

Ania,  375. 

AntarbcH,  34, 

Anigavipuld,  1.54. 

AnubamUm,  32, 


AnubmOti  swarOpacharva, 44. 
AnucHd,  160. 

AiiugUi,  1 .54. 

Anurddha,  3.39,  .363. 

AnusMubh,  118.141,152.  159. 

; Amishiubh  U6va,  119. 

Antedri  Suhaili,  167,  &c. 
Apnbhrania  dialect,  ^ 3^  ^ 

I Apdvwatsa,  star,  352. 

I Apardjitd,  161 . 

Apardnticd,  29,  1 .55. 

Aparavaclrd,  124,  164. 

Apns,  a star,  352,  .35.3. 

Apatdlica,  2^  155. 

Apnvdha,  164. 

Apida,  165. 

ApiUai.!,  6,  .39,  48. 

Apoilonius,  502. 

Apyayya,  174. 

Arabs,  their  divisions  of  the 
zodiac,  322,  &c.:  their  theory 
of  the  motion  of  planets,  412 ; 
their  algebra,  4.33,  444,  504. 
512. 

Area,  484,  485. 

Area  siddhdnta,  485,  505. 

Arcand,  428,  484,  485. 
Archimroes,  347.  442,  443. 
Ardha  mdgadh'i,  62, 

Ardha  rdtriea,  427. 

I Ard/ia  ilbea,  2!i 
I Ardrd,  332,  36.3. 

Arghya,  304. 

Arhat,  ^ 20L 
Arhatas,  219. 

Arjabahar,  427.  471. 

Ahjuka,  ^ &f. 

Armillary  sphere,  345,  ter. 

Ania,  1.30,  164, 
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Ar/iava,  130, 1G4. 

Arrian,  his  account  of  the  In- 
dian sages,  200.  &c. 
Arunadatln,  5iL 
krya,  72.  89. 1 53. 

ARYABiiATfA,  378, 382, 386, 392, 
422.  467.471. 

Arya  glti,  23, 2^  li>4. 
kryiahlaiata,  378.  380,  467. 
kryavarta,  219,  234. 

Arzari.,  38.3. 

Asambddhd,  161. 

AshdUha.  157.  340. 

AshladJiyaya,  41L 
AshU,  162. 

Ashrat,  329. 

AUiihi,  334,  3^  3^  3l^  3^ 
465.  474. 

Asiica  tmnjnri,  164. 

Asp'huia,  325,  406. 

Atp'hula  snrn,  406. 

Aslara  pnncii,  153. 

Astronomical  notions  of  the 
Jainas,  223,  393. 

Astronomy,  Sanscrit  works  on, 
323.  Eic. 

Ainludha,  48. 

Aswagali,  162. 

Aiwnlnlita,  163. 

Aswalayana,  108. 
ksicaiayana  sic' /id,  305. 
Aiioaniband/iica,  245. 

Aswini,  328,  363,  425,  46.3. 

Ata  Um.ah  RasbIdI,  454. 
At'/iilli,  156. 

Aticriti,  164. 

Atidhriti,  163. 

Atijagati,  160. 

Alili/ii,  156. 

Atipidanicrtt  guyntri,  152. 


Alimc/tiri,  ^ 155,  161. 
Atiiaccar'i,  161. 

Aliiayani,  162. 

Atimndard,  162. 

Atr£ya,  48. 

AtyasfiH,  162. 

Auddrica,  194. 

Audnyacn,  427. 

Aupnch/iandasica,  78. 80,  83.  155. 
164,  165. 

Amlamhaca,  157. 

.4i’anti,  67. 
kvantici  dialect,  62, 

Avasarpini  age,  207.  215. 
kvasai'/tica,  .305. 

A vital'/ia,  148, 162. 

Awicd,  337. 

Aynna,  375. 

Aydr  ddnis/i,  167. 
kyhi  Acberi,  198,  287. 

Ayognva,  18.3. 

Azeai  Shau,  23.  . 

Azesnshihi,  23. 

B. 

hdhtica  bhdshi,  68. 

Baiira.m  Shah,  167. 

Bd/iuvdna  tribe,  2.36. 

Baidya,  1 HO. 

Baidya  nat’ha,  14.41,42.43. 
Bali,  .341. 

Balabhadra,  .390. 

Baladevas,  218. 

Bai.asibha’H'a,  4L 
Balabasia  Panciianana,  48. 
Bai.a  sarman  PauOnoiya,  1.3. 
Bildah,  340. 

Bam,ala,  452.  454. 

Bai.i.ala  s6na,  188.  189. 
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Bnlucfi,  231. 

BXNABIlJl'C-fA,  UH. 
liandha,  160. 

Banga,  129.  Ifi£L 
Barada  raja, 

Bnraign,  Ifil- 
Bardesanrs,  202. 

BaruSa,  184. 

BaroOvah,  167.  Stc. 

Bauddhar,  192,  &c. 
Baudhayana,  IHL 
Ben  ai.  AdamI,  504,  510.  Sic. 
Bkkadvr  AlI,  173. 

Beiiau’i.dIk,  516,  524. 

Berbera,  179. 

Jietnu'lhdt,  344. 

Bhadrncn,  16.3. 

B/iadrnpadn,  .343. 

BhndravirAj,  164. 

Bhadrica,  1.59.  160,  164,  16.5. 
Bbagnlhbga,  .306. 

Bhagavatn  purafia,  103.  3.55,  362. 
Bhaol'RI,  20.  ^ 52. 

Bhakba,  32. 

Biiamaiia,  48,  ^ 02. 

Bhamanl  vilata,  117. 
Bhanudatta  misra,  25. 

BhaNU  ulcsMITA,  55. 

BhaNL'jI  dIcsHITA,  12; 
BhaRadwaja,  48. 
Bharadwaja,  188. 

Bltdradtraja  family,  305.  310. 
Bharari,  224.  330.  363, 
Bharatamau.a,  ^ 56. 
BiiARAvf,  75.  78.  83.  98.  104. 
106.  LLL 

BiiartrYhari,  6,  42. 116. 174. 
Bhascara,  92.  ^ 224.  ,349. 
&c.;  373.  &c.;  385,  419.  422, 
4.50,  461. 


Biiascara  braH-a,  42, 

Bhashd,  32. 

Bhdsha  vrilli,  40. 

Bliasfti  vBiltynrfhn  vivr^lti,  41. 
Bhdshgn  on  Panini,  2.  Sic- ; 42. 
Bhashga  pradipa  vivaartbn,  4lL 
I Bhashga  prad'ipoddgola,  40, 

I Bhaswali,  .3.54. 

I Bhasicali  rarana,  385,  .389,  390. 
j 482.485. 

I BhaWa  Balauhadra,  470. 

! Biia44'ahai.i.a,  42. 

I Bha«a  NA'RiYAifA,  laa. 

■ BhnUiraca,  .303. 

''  Bhaih  cargo,  43. 102. 1 15. 

BiiAWOjf  ofcsHiTA,  12,  38.  4L 
I BraWotpaea,  .35,3,  &c. ; 387. 
j 410,  414,  423,  457,  &c.;  473. 
i &c. 

I Bravabr6ti,  115, 1.31, 1.35. 

I Bharn  prnrdiira,  4L 
I Bha  vipnla,  168. 

Bhavishga  purana,  354. 
BhUvpura,  212. 

Bhima,  42. 

Bhiyavati,  274. 

BrOja  Rya,  53.  298,  483.  485, 
461,462. 

Br6jao£ta,  2^  42. 

Bh6ja  prabandha,  53. 
Br6jaraja,  55. 

Br6i.anat’ha,  46. 

BhOla  nai’ha,  57. 
Bhramarnpada,  162. 
Bhrnmararali,  161. 

Bhramara  vilasila,  110. 160. 
BhOdrara,  323,  324,  325. 
BhnjagaU'marBa,  159. 
Bhujangapragdtd,  1 17.  159,  160. 
Bhujnngwi'mgntfi,  152. 
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Bhujanga  vijrimlhita,  Ki4. 

Bhurij,  153. 

lihuripragugn  cosha,  21L 

Bhushafia  tara  darpann, 

BhCtidatta,  1H2. 

Bhuvana  mau.a  viBA,  272. 

BiDPAi',  168,  169,  482.  511. 

Bigha,  245. 

Bihab!  LAI..  23,  88. 

Bijjumatd,  15i). 

Bimbi,  159,  lfi3. 

Bddhisattwa,  198,  206,  249,  251. 

Bbhraht,  225. 

Bombelli,  431,  492,  498,  505, 
516. 

Bonacoi,  see  Leonabdo. 

B6palita,  ^ S3. 

Brachrtumrs,  200,  &c. 

Brahma,  248. 

BraAnui,  s star,  349,  352. 

Bbahmeoupta,  2^  323,  &c., 
355,  378,  tic.,  422,  424.  455, 
461. 

BraJimaniu,  178,  195. 

Brahme  krtelaya,  a star,  352. 

Brahme  siddhanta  323,  &c.,  352, 
358,  388,  &c.,  3^  ^ ^ 
456,  505. 

Brahme  tp'huia  nddh&nta,  74, 
3^  ^ 3^  397.  404.  407. 
423. 

Brahme  ihdra,  181. 

Brahme  vaivarla  puraha,  .354. 

Brij  bhikhi,  33. 

Bucoa  Raya,  255,  257,  &g. 

Booca  RajI  IL,  283. 

Buddha, mentioned  by  Clemens 
Alexandbinus,  203. 

Buddhists,  192,  &c..  Epoch  of 
their  persecution,  ^ \J^ 

VOL.  II. 


Buddhi  vilasini,  452. 

Butain,  330. 

Butta,  203,  204. 
Buzerchumihr,  1()7. 

Buzjani,  445,  513,  &c.  529. 

C. 

Cdb,  434. 

CabIbuddIn,  2.30. 

Cabite,  2.3. 

Caatdmali,  153. 

Cacubh  (luhuih),  1 ii2. 

Cddambari,  98. 

Cad,  182. 

Caiverta,  184. 

Caiyyata,  7i  3^  40. 

Cald,  43. 

Cala,  in  mathematics,  527. 

Cald,  in  prosody,  151  ■ 
Caldcanda,  161. 

Calaharua,  161. 

Cdia  nirhaya,  379. 

Calapa,  4^  57. 

Calapa  laUtedriiava,  45. 

Cali  age,  3^  475. 

Called,  157.  161,  165. 

Calidasa,  ^ 70,  74,  84,  98i 
100,  113,  119,  136,  173. 
CalUah  tea  Dimnah,  167. 
Calinoa,  54,  179. 

Catiyuga,  357,  475. 

Calpa,  37^  378,  39^  41^  415’ 
448,  473,  474. 

Calpalatdvaldra,  452,  453, 

Calpa  thtra,  206,  207,  &c.  315. 
Calydn,  272. 

Calyana  ohandba,  461. 

Cdma,  158. 

Cdmacridd,  161. 

Cdmadhtna,  4^  49. 
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CamalXcara,  324,  '<59,  36fl. 
Camati,  158. 

Canuirupn,  170. 

Cdmavatara,  I5iL 
Cdmini  cdnia,  1-^9. 

Campa,  257. 

Canncaprnbhd,  161. 

Cddara  language,  3^  255,  261. 

268,  269.  271. 

Canda,  161. 

Candarpa  siddhanta,  47. 
Caruacdra,  180. 

Cdntd,  162. 

Cdniimat'i,  100. 

CdnIdlpdSd,  160. 

Ca^wa,  42. 

Canyd,  a metro,  158. 

Omyd,  a constellation,  473. 
Canydeubja,  286.  282.  291  ■ 294. 
466. 

Cdnyncubja  dialect,  2^  ^ 69. 
118. 

Cdnyacubjaa,  ^ 28. 

Cdnyaaibja  Brdhmant,  179.  188, 
242. 

Capdh,  185. 

Capita,  304. 

Caracoi,  Raffablo,  498. 
Carahanchd,  159. 

Caron,  181. 

Caraiia,  181,  182.  478. 

Caraha  cntihala,  378,  &c. ; 419. 
CAraiuu,  364. 

Cdricd  on  PIliiNf,  ^ 42. 
Cdricdvali,  48. 

Carcata,  391. 

Card  ANUS,  Uibrok.,  495,  &c.; 
516. 

Carmaedra,  182,  183,  184. 

Carha,  151,  403.  &c. 


Cdrmadd  iarira,  194. 

Carndta  language,  30. 

Carndiaca,  62. 

Cartica  siddhanta,  46. 

, Ca&acrItsna,  ^ 32. 

I Caskai,  504. 

, Casrrd,  180. 

' Cashmir,  chronicle  of,  198. 

I 

I Cnshid  srdiriya  BrdhmaStas,  188. 

I edited  vritti,  ^ 1^  3^  40. 

! Cdsica  vrilli  panjicd,  40. 

I Cdiiiwara,  ^ 42i  48. 

I CdAuicari  goAa,  47. 

Cdsmira  Brdhmanat,  179. 

Castes,  see  Classes. 

Casyapa,  188. 

CaSvapa,  ^ 48.  ^ 317.356. 
Cdtanlra,  4^  42. 

Cdtantra  chnndricd,  45. 

Cdtantra  chatuthiaya  praSdpa,  45. 
Cdtantra  dhdtu  ghosha,  45. 
Cdtantra  gana  dhdtu,  45. 

Cdtantra  panjicd,  45. 

I Cdtantra  paruithia,  45. 

Cdtantra  iabda  mdld,  45. 

Cdtantra  thalcdraha,  45. 

Cdtantra  unddi  vrftti,  45. 

Cdtantra  vistdra,  45. 

Cdtantra  vritii  tied,  45. 
CXtyatana,  S,  6.  ^ 37,  40, 53. 
Cttumudi,  ^ ^ 52>  See  Sid- 
dhdnta  caumudi, 

Caumudi,  a metre,  165. 
Cauiambha,  278. 

Cau^ioa,  48. 

Caiutubha,  13. 

Cavelly  B6bia,  255,  270. 

Cavi  calpa  drama,  ^ 46. 

Cavi  catpa  drama  vydc’hgd,  ^ 
Cavibaja,  28. 
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Cavi  rahasya,  ^ 

Cavya,  91L 
Cdvya,  156. 

Cavya  cama  d/icnu,  16. 

Cdyasfha,  236,25], 

262. 

C^DARA  BHaWa,  65. 
Cimadruma,  529. 

Cindra,  62^  529. 

Ceiuu4,  ceiuo,  434. 

Cham,  162. 

CfesAVA,  452.  454.  476, 

C^AVA  UASA,  69,  102. 

C£5ava  swam],  49. 

Cetumati  164. 

Chacita,  162. 

Chacra,  161. 

Chacrapdia,  161. 

CUACBAVARHA^'A,  4.9- 
Chacrararfis,  215. 

C'hagati,  162. 

Chdhuvdn  tribe,  2.36. 
Cfiaitanydmrila,  46. 

Chaitraciili,  45. 

Chain,  163. 

Chaluca  tribe,  272. 

Chdmara,  161. 

Champd,  2 IB. 

Champnea  mdld,  110,  159. 
ChampdpuTi,  215. 

Chnvipfi,  105,  1.35- 
Chanchald,  162. 

Chanchaidcshicd,  160,  I6.i. 
Chanchariedvati,  161. 

Chandaca,  154. 

ChdhSala,  18.3. 

Chdnddli  dialect,  68. 

Chaluli,  161 . 

Chanda  vr^shii  praydtn,  164. 
Chandra,  ^ 2^  39,  ^ 188. 


Chandra,  16.3. 

Chnndralcc'hd,  161. 
Chnndramdld,  16.3. 
Chandramitc'ht,  1 59. 
Chandruvarld,  1 10,  161 . 

''  Chandravartmd,  160. 
i Chandrdvud,  215. 

Chandried,  ^ 42. 

I Chandried,  a metre,  ^ 151,  161 
I Chanjd,  94,  155.  156.  165. 
Chupald,  23,  2Ai  119,  154.  1.58. 
ChappHd,  ^ 91. 

ChoTurut,  151. 

Charatura  tribe,  319. 

Charchnri,  16.3. 

Chdrugiti,  154. 

Chdrumnc'hi,  1.59. 

Chdruhdsini,  7^  155. 

Chdrvdcu  school,  219. 

ChiUtiransd,  1.59. 

Chaturbuuja,  42. 
Chaturv£da,  398,  405.  See 
Pbit’hOdaca  swam!. 
Chatushpadd,  156- 
Chalushpdd  unushiubh,  1.52. 
Chatushpdd  ydyatri,  152. 
Chatushpadied,  ^ 1.56. 
Chatashpdd  ptmeti,  1 .5.3. 
Chutushpdd  Uihaih,  152. 
Chalushpdd  vrihati,  152. 

Chiiuhdn  tribe,  236. 

ChdUpdd,  156. 

Chaupdl,  9.3. 

Chdupuia.  93.  1 56. 

Chaura,  25. 

Chunrdnid,  159. 

Chaura  panchdiicd,  9^  1 17. 
Chtmrdla,  152 
Chdavansd,  159. 

Cherdjh-riiih,  225. 

' 2 N 2 
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Catr  SiNii,  22. 

Ch'hando  giivindu,  C4. 

Ch' handiyyn  upimisfiad,  197. 
Ch'hundt)  maid,  64. 

Ch'himdu  munjiiri,  64. 

Ch'handu  mdrianUn,  ^ 100. 
Ch'handu  nimti,  64. 

Ch'hoppdit,  156. 

Ch'h&ld,  46. 

Ch'hdyd,  163. 

ChiduiChimald,  41. 

China,  LZ9. 

CllINNA  o6vinua  sItara  oundI, 

276. 

Chintarmmi.  See  Gahila  tattwa 
chintdmuhi. 

Chitra,  162. 

Chitrd,  a niclrc,  8^  155,  161 . 
Chiird,  a star,  337, 425,  463,  481 . 
Chitradurg,  254.  266. 

Chitragnpta,  182. 

Chitrulic' ha,  162,  16.3. 
Chilrdngada,  182. 

Chitrapada,  163. 

Chilrapudd  119.  159. 

Chitrusdld,  16.3. 

Chitrasunga,  162. 

Chitrasina,  182. 

Chitrnvati,  161. 

Chbitt,  129,  273, 

Chopnra,  .319. 

ChiuTa,  82i  15.5. 

(hinVcd,  S8. 

Chiidicnld,  156. 

Chutinld,  156, 

ChiiUcd,  ^ 155. 

Chulicd  paiidchi,  67. 

Chirnird,  1.3.3. 

Cirdf/i,  1*3. 

Cirdidrjun'iga,  ^ 104,  106,  111. 


Cirita,  1 63. 

I Classes  of  the  Hindus,  177.  192. 
Known  to  Creek  writers,  200, 
&r. 

Ci.KsiKNS  Ai.EXANnniNus,  203. 
Cicilaca,  1 62. 

I CdNCAfA,  54. 

C0^6a  bhaMa,  42 
Condavipattnn,  272. 

Cvpavati,  161. 

Cosa,  4.34. 

Casnlcc,  434. 

ChasiadI^wara,  45. 

Crdnid,  162. 

Crdntipdta,  .374. 

Craunchapadd,  1 10.  164. 
CraushUca,  64. 

CrdSdchandra,  163. 

CrTsh^a,  mentioned  in  the 
Ch'hdndogga  tipanishnd , 197. 
His  combat  with  §i^upai.a,  80, 
&c.  His  sports  with  the 
88, 

(jT^shfittS,  nine,  of  the  Jains,  217. 
CrIsh^a,  son  of  Ballala,  452, 
453, 

CbTshSa  dasa,  ^ 

CrIbh^a  pa^’uita,  14,  41.  103. 
Orlh",  16.3. 

CriUica,  ^ 3^  360. 

Csh(md,  86. 

Cshumd,  a metre,  161. 

Cshatrigus,  128.  178. 

Cshatlrt,  CshuUd,  1 1.3. 
j CshIra  swImI,  49,  54,  55. 

I Cshiru  tarangihi,  49. 

I Cudmah  danti,  1 10,  163. 

CuUi,  305. 

I CHu,  119, 
j Cuincn,  Uj  133.  ' 
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Cui.ACIIANDRA,  45. 

CuU,eha,  IM. 

Culiiia,  154. 

Cutma  Brahmahas,  188. 

Cumar,  180. 

Cuhara,  44. 

Cumara  lalita,  159. 

Cumara  sambhava,  ^ 102. 
Cumari,  Ifil. 

Cumiha,  369. 

Cumbhacara,  180. 

CuAHalica,  9^  156. 

Cunlala  deia,  272.  27.3. 
Cupurtishajanila,  ] GO. 

CuTvg'ude  durg,  273. 

Cu^ALA,  42. 

Cumma  stavnca,  164. 

Cusuma  vichitra,  1 10,  160. 
Cusumitu  lata  vellila,  162. 
CuUla,  161. 

Culilagati,  161  ■ 

Cultaca,  460,  467. 
Cuiiacadbgdga,  419. 

Cuveri&a,  181. 

D. 

DabishlIm,  168,  169. 

Dabittan,  226.  227. 

Uacsha,  188. 

JDacshiadnticd,  155. 

Dacshina  Hard,  189. 
Ddcshihdtyn  dialect,  62- 
DadabhaI,  319.  382.  332. 
Damanaca,  159,  160. 
DamayantI,  74.  85,  105. 
Damayanii  cathd,  105. 
Dam6daba,  198. 

Dandaca,  130,  140,  144,  164. 
Danda  catd,  157. 


DA*6f.  98,  134,  173. 

Ddsa,  18.3. 

Ddsa,  a common  termination  of 
proper  names,  190. 

Data  ciimdra  charitra,  98,  134, 
123, 

Daia  gitied,  386,  467. 
Dtturgasinhi,  44. 

Dayaraha  vachespati,  46. 
Decani,  364,  370,  526. 

Deities  worshipped  by  the  early 
Hindus,  197.  Four  classes  of 
deities  distinguished  by  the 
Juinus,  222. 

Devu,  a common  termination  of 
proper  names,  190. 

D£va,  42. 

Dcvddbidtvas,  206. 

D£vadi,  272. 

Detuigiri,  451. 

DfivAI.A,  5. 

Devandgar'i,  ^ 

D£vapai.a,  280.  &c. 

D£vapai,a  nfcvA,  12, 

Dcvapalli  paiiima,  286. 

Divas  of  the  Jainas,  206. 
DfvloASA,  4fi. 

Dhadi,  245. 

Duananjava,  22. 

Dhanapai.a,  48. 

DhanishVha,  3^  ^ 381,  465. 
Dhanush,  208.  217. 
Dhanwaniari  niqhadXa,  20, 
Dhdrd,  ^ 303,  309.  462,  485. 
Dhurani  casha,  2^  58. 
Dhabsiaditya,  249. 
Dharsiapai.a,  280,  Ac. 

Dhdtu  ghoshd,  46. 

Dhdlu  dtpied,  46,  42. 

Dhdtu  pdrdynnas,  1^  42. 
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DhaUi  pita  of  PiSiNi,  ^ 15, 
43. 

Dhdtu  pradipa,  9,  43. 

IJhatu  ratn&vali,  47. 

Dhavala,  Hvl- 
Dhfivulanca^  lfi.3. 

Dhiralalita,  lfi2. 

DhrItasiniia,  liL 
DhrXtuiri,  163. 

DhrUi,  liii 
Dhruvaca,  325.  4llfi. 

Dhurpedi,  33. 

1)u6rta  rwahI,  4U. 

Dhieajn,  151. 

Dialects  of  India,  Ij  &c.  21 , lifi 
D'gamburns,  220. 

Dinir,  ^ S3L 

DtopHANTfs,  420.  432,  &c.  443, 
490,  &C.  51^  &c.  524. 

Dipaca,  157. 

Divacara,  4.50,  452. 

DivaCARA  BHAffA,  ^ 1.32. 
Divyn,  4fl. 

Tiitob.  .34. 

DixOtaca,  110,  100,  104. 

Doha,  8^  ^ ^ 

Dohras,  23. 

Donationa  ratified  by  pouriofr 
water  into  the  band  of  the 
donee,  ^ 260,  275. 

Dramatic  writers,  dialects  em- 
ployed by  them,  6^  6J,  136. 
Dramma,  .5.30. 

Dravida,  ^ 55.  67.  69. 
Drav'ula  Brahmnfuv,  179. 
JJrdeidFi  dialect,  ^ 

Dravira,  see  Draviiia. 
Drifhcttfuit,  364,  ic.  526. 
Drma,  245. 

Druta  bitdha,  42, 


I DiiUa  mndhyd,  164. 

Druta  pada,  160. 

Druta  filambita,  ^ 117.  160, 
164. 

Duhc'hama  mc'hamd,  215. 
Dumnuiduma,  250. 

Dl'roa,  20. 

Dt'ROA,  2.50. 

Duroa  nisA,  46.  49. 

DuROA  nATTA,  65. 
DuROAOtlPTA,  45. 

Durga  mahattuja,  12.5. 
Dcroasinha,  4^  45,  476. 
Durga  fica,  45. 

Durghaia  vr^tti,  12. 

Durghaia  ghulonu,  4iL 
Durmild,  157.  1 6.3. 

Darmilica,  157. 

Dttrttdhara,  529. 

Dwdraca,  90. 

Dw'u'haAdicd,  1.55. 

Dwipadi,  156. 

DtripadicA,  24. 

Dwipdi  viraj  (gdgatri),  152. 
Dtcipat'hd,  ^ 156. 

Dwiructi  ebsha.  20. 

JJwirupa,  52. 

J)  vivid,  .305. 

J)  viybdht,  159. 

E. 

Earth,  261;  its  diurnal  revolu- 
tion, .392. 

Ecdcskura  ebsha,  12. 

Eclipses,  276,  277.  284.  306. 

Theory  of  their  cause,  407. 
Eld,  16L 

Elephants  must  not  be  killed  by 
a Cshatriyn,  unless  in  battle, 

i 128. 
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l^uinoxes,  precession  of,  326, 
&c.  374.  &e.  -125.  473. 

F. 

FaizI,  379.  454. 

Feet,  in  prosody,  Iiow  expressed, 
^20^  L£LL 
Fermat,  441. 

FitttzSHAH,  229.232. 

G. 

Gadhi  nagara,  289,  294,  29.5. 
Gadhi pura,  286.  294. 

Gadieiniia,  49. 

Guganinguni,  156. 

Oaha,  7^  ^ 185. 

Gahin'i,  154. 

Gahu,  154. 

Giijtt  turanga  vilasila,  162. 

Galava,  5^  88. 

GaAa  ch’handas,  7^  78. 
GafiadhuraSf  215. 

Gafuidhipaa,  215. 

Gaitnpata,  ^ 43. 

Gaha  rutna  mahbdadhi,  ^ 43. 
Gafiavr^Ua,  1.5.3. 

Gahdaca,  16.3. 

Gandhtt,  84. 

Gandhd,  156. 

Gandhana,  94,  1.56. 

Gandhicn,  180 

GaI}£5a,  ^ 4^  ^ 476. 
Gangd  champU,  1.36. 
GanqIdhaha,20.  Another  writer 
of  that  name,  450. 
GaNOADHARA  BHAffA,  90. 
Gahita,  477. 

Oahita  caumtidi,  421,  454. 
OahUadhgaga  of  Bbaumeoupta, 
419. 


Gahita  malnti,  451. 

Gahita  aura,  450. 

Gahita  tattwa  chintamahi,  395. 

396,  407.  454,  484. 

Garoa,  .361,  410. 

Garoya,  ^ 48. 

Ganidn,  .366. 

GaruHarvta,  162. 

Gdt'ha,  89.  132.  153,  165. 
Gat'him,  154. 

GauUa,  see  Gaura. 

Gnuda  Brdhmahna,  129. 

GauUiga  dialect,  68. 

Gaura,  26,  69, 187, 188,  236,  354. 
Gaurt,  160,  161.  164. 

Gautama,  196,  &c.,  315. 
Gautama  Buddha.  251. 315.  &c. 
Gautama  swam!,  315,  316.  317. 
Gavyutia,  217. 

Gdyatri,  152,  159. 

Gebdert  (Pope  Sylvester  II.). 
4.88. 

Germanea,  200. 

Ghq/r,  338. 

Ghdri,  158. 

Oha}a  carpara,  25, 

Ghaiid,  94,  1.56. 

GhaUdnanda,  ^ 1.56. 

Gu6ra,  197. 

Girandra,  90,  212. 

GUd,  163. 

GUi,  23, 

G'Uicd,  16.3. 

GUydryd,  87,  110,  155.  162. 
Goaria  gup,  18.3. 

G6bhila,  8. 

Golagrdtna,  453. 

Gulayantra,  324,  .325. 

G6narda,  198. 

Gup,  18.3. 

Gopa,  181,  182,  183. 
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Gupajivi,  1H3. 

06pai.a  chacbavartI,  ^ ^ 

G6pfNAT’HA,  45. 

Gorakhpur,  247. 

Gi>tra,  30fi. 

OfivKBDHANA,  2^  ^ Ti, 

450. 

G6vinda  biiaWa,  4IL 

G6v|NDA  CHANDRA,  284L 

G6vindananda,  52^ 

G6vinda  Rama,  4S. 

G6y!ohandra,  4fi. 

Graha  laphava,  323.  331,  352, 
354,  379,  452. 

Graminar,  early  writers  on,  5j  3^ 
List  of  works  on  SarucrU 
grammar,  ^ &c. 

Grandam,  29. 

Grants  of  land,  240,  SuL, ; 261, 
2d!l,  &c. 

Greeks,  Their  astronomy,  325, 
361^  370,  3^  ^ 41L  Their 
algebra.  430,  442.  Hints  which 
the  Hindus  received  from  the 
astronomical  schools  of  the 
Greeks,  440. 

Guomri.sio  di  Lunis,  490.  498. 

Gujjara  Brahmafias,  179. 

Gujrat,  31,  228. 

Gupta,  a common  termination  of 
proper  names,  190. 

Gurjara,  3L 

Gurvini,  7^  15L 

Guzrat,  see  Gujrat. 

Gymnosophi$t<t,  202,  &c. 

IL 

Hacali,  ISfi. 

Ha66a  CHANDRA,  Si. 

Haima  c6sha,  20,  SS. 


Haima  vj/acaroAa,  11. 

Hajaj  rkn  Yuskp,  348. 

Hakah,  332. 

Hai.a,  89. 

Halamuc'hi,  1.^9. 

HaUa  character  and  language, 
269. 

HammIra,  ^ ^ ^ &c. 

IJaiiah,  .333. 

Hama,  158.  162. 

Hansamata,  1.59. 

HansapacH,  159. 

Hansaruta,  159. 

Hans<,  15^  Ua. 

Hara,  151. 

HaRAOATTA  M1&RA,  ^ ^ 3^ 

40. 

Hiravall,  ^9,  ^ 52. 

Hari,  1£2. 

Hart,  158. 

Hariballabiia,  42. 

Hari  bhascara,65. 

Hariri,  158. 

Haricai.a  d£va,211L 
Haricarica,  ^ 12. 
HaridIcshita,  13,  IL 
Haridri,  a river,  284. 

Hariora,  284. 

Harigiti,  156. 

Hariuara,  255,  257,  &c. 

HARiDAiauM^sHi,  211. 

Hari  namimrita,  47. 
Hariuapluta,  162.  166. 

Harini,  112.  146,  162. 
Hariprasaua,  23. 

Harirama  chacravartI,  15. 
Haritabandha,  158. 

Hirivansa  puriha,  287. 

HahOn  Ai.rasbId,  515. 

Hasan  BIN  SuHAiR,  171. 
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Hasan  Subak,  2:2(i. 

Hastn,  151,  33G,  'iSS,  •ItVI. 
Hattmapura,  215,  2.s.’t. 

Hayn,  151. 

Hazarehs,  230. 
ll£6i,  244. 

HitARiJA,  ^ 42. 

Hklayudha,  2^  42i  58,  C4.  79. 
122. 

Il^MA  CHANDRA,  44j  ^ ^ CG, 

20G.  &c. 

H£ma  bOri,  44. 

Hieroci.kb,  202.  204. 

Hindevi  langua{;e,  22. 

langua^,  ^ 23,  &c. 
Uindipati  princes,  6^  258, 
Hinduripn,  258. 

Hindustani,  ^ &c. 

Him,  157. 

Hiraca,  157. 

Hitopadcia,  166,  &c. 

Hbr6,  422,  428,  S2fL 
Honain,  348. 

Humoyin  namrh,  l(i~.  172. 
Husain  MIrza,  1G8. 

Husain  Wakz,  1G7.  &c. 
Hushgnc,  testament  of,  167,  168, 
171. 

Hylobii,  20.3. 

Hypatia,  443.  501,  503. 
flYPSKT.KS,  4!l2. 

L 

Ibraii!.m  ben  Salat,  348. 

IctUu  'tjebhah,  .3.3!). 

Ihaoi  racsii.i.valla,  274.  276. 
Jmmn  Jafer,  226.  2.30. 

Indba.  6,  3IL  Many  Indras  ad- 
mitted by  the  Jainas,  21 4. 
InobabiiCti,  .315,  .316. 

VOI,.  II. 


Indrasana,  152. 

Indmvajra,  160,  164. 

Indravaiiia,  10.3,  160. 
Induvadana,  101 . 

Inscriptions,  general  remarks  on, 
238,  &c.,  287.  Inscription  mi 
the  pillar  at  Bedtil,  12j  at 
Buddha  yaya,  I2_;  at  Cintra  in 
Portugal,  241  ; on  the  pillar  at 
Delhi,  232 ; from  Tipura,  241  ; 

I at  Giirakhpur,  247;  from  Chi- 
tradury,  254,  266,  284  ; at  Cu- 
1 Tugiide,  267  ; at  Kurrah,  277  : 
j at  Saranat'ha,  278 ; in  the  dis- 
I trict  of  Dinajpur,  270 ; at 
{ Monyir,  280,  281  ; at  Aidiyal 
I and  Gnujda,  283 : in  Bihar, 
289 ; at  ‘ Tarachahdi,  205 ; at 
Ujjayimi,  207. 

Is’iiAK  BEN  Honain,  345,  348. 
Ismailiyahs,  225,  221L 
i^tvARA  ch1sii4a,  74, 

isWABANANDA,  40. 

Tt,  3L 

J. 

IJaoannat'iia,  117. 

Jaynti,  152,  160. 

Jnyati  Ipnneti),  1 .5.3. 

JagaG  (Irishiuhh),  15.3. 

Jnghanya  chapala,  1.54. 

Jainas,  101 . &c.,  .31 5,  &c. 
Jaladhara,  1.57. 

I Jaladhara  mala,  1 60. 

Jalaharaiia,  157. 
i Jaloca,  108- 
Jal'oddhalagati,  IIP,  160. 
Jamaca,  1.58. 

Jambu  du'ipa,  170. 

I Jiiinhusara,  1.50. 
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J&naci,  1(>3. 

Janam4jaya,  283, 

Japila,  289.  fcr. 

Jatacaiixava,  385,  410, 482, 8:c. 

yd/1,  88. 

Jatimala,  177.  178,  &£. 
Ja-1'ipuld,  1.48. 

Jmmara,  45. 

Jawiddn  khird,  167.  171. 
Jayaciiaxdka,  240,  2x6. 
Jayadivti,  ^ 95. 

Jayaditva,  ^ 40,  5^  249,  &c. 
Jayanta,  H,  4L 
Jayapala,  280. 

Iayayahma,  299.  309. 

JebhaJty  3,35. 

Jehr,  435. 

JehanhIk,  396,  4.42. 

Jhalland,  157. 

Jimuta,  130,  164. 

Jinns,  206.  207.  &c. 

Jin£ni)ra,  6.  39.  40.  55. 

Jiva,  194. 

JfVA  «ll0<ll  A S\VA.Mf,  4L 

Jish.4c,  3^  4^  476. 

Jnyandmr^ta,  48. 

Jnyanaraja,  428.  45L 
jNVANf.NnRA  OARASWATf,  13.41. 
JumaranandI,  45,  41L 
Jyahi'ha,  .3.39. 

Jyotish,  the  calendar  appended  to 
the  Vidas,  (13. 

Jydtish,  a metre.  87. 155. 
Jyutishmati  (trishiubh),  1 .5.3. 

K. 

Kalb,  kalbu'lakrab,  340. 
Kankarnf,  .508. 

KhHh,  33, 
hvrtnn,  •3.36. 


I Khuldsatu  'Ihisab,  435.  489,  516. 
524. 

L. 

I.acsJim'i,  161. 

LacshuIdasa,  220.  224,  323, 
395.  423.  452.  &c.  459,  484, 
Ijicshmidhara,  160. 
LacshmIvarsia,  299. 
LlA6nACUARY A,  409. 

Ijigulica,  158. 

I.aghu  (irya  siddhdnta,  467. 

7 aghu  bhushnka  canti,  42. 

Laghu  bodha,  48. 
l^ghu  cuumudi,  ^ 42. 

I^ghu  paribh&thi  vrttti,  42. 
Laghu  tahdaratna,  ^ 41. 

Laghu  sabdindu,  ^ 41. 

Lnghu  vaiydearana  siddhdnia 
manjushd,  42. 

Lnghu  t-asishVhn  siddhdnta,  .377. 

379.392. 

Lighu  44. 

Ijiland,  no.  160. 

Lalasinha,  409. 

I.alil6,  131.  154.  160.  163,  165. 
Lalila  pada,  160. 

I.alita  purdna,  199. 

Lalla,  332,  3^  359,  .360. 
Lancd,  meridian  of,  414,  &c., 
427. 

Langnagea  used  by  Hindu  poets, 
^ &c. 

Laid,  162. 

Lavati,  16.5. 

Lkonarro  Bonacci,  433.  &c., 
487.  &e.,  498,  516. 

Liber  jdbbaci,  4.35. 

/.i/d,  162. 

LUdc'hild,  16L 
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IMavnti,  92, 157.  379.  419,  &c. 
lAlopvvaii,  Ifil. 

Upta,  358,  527. 52ii. 
L6oANir’nA,  57. 

L6capai.a,  280. 

Locagata  school,  219. 

1 Ha,  156.161. 

Lubdkacn,  a star,  352,  464. 

Lunar  race,  256. 

M. 

Macara,  the  symbol  of  the  Indian 
cupid,  89.  The  constellation 
Capricorn,  369,  46.4. 
Miicarandn,  47. 

Macarandica,  163. 

MndaUc'ha,  159. 

Madamatta,  163. 

Madanaffitha,  1.57. 

Madanahard,  157. 

Madanalalita,  162. 

MAnAVApXi,A  nf.vA,28IL 
Madandhd,  160. 

Madhava  aciiarta,  38.  43.  55. 

60.  205.  257. 

Madhavi,  55. 

Madhavictt,  16.3. 

Madhaviya  vrttti  on  PaAini,  9, 

3^43,48, 

Madhu,  1.58. 

MadJiulkiva,  156. 

Madhu  madhov\,  ^ 161. 
Madhumatt,  159. 
MadbusOdama,  46.  42. 

Madhya,  see  Medhya. 

Madhyd,  158. 

Madhya  caumudi,  14,  41 . 
Madhyacahama,  161. 

Madhya  jyolishmalS,  153. 
Madhyamahurana,  426. 


Madhya  manoramd,  41,  42. 
Madhynndina,  427. 

Miidira,  163. 

Madnt,  273. 

Magadha  179.  182. 

Magadht  dialect,  Ij  ^ 3^  ^ 213, 
316. 

Maoha,  2^  28,  80,  84,  104, 

112.  120.  131,  132. 

Mayhd,  33^  35^  &c.,  360. 
Mahabharata,  473,  475. 
Mah&bhashya  on  Pa4ini,  2i  &«•> 
21,  .^40. 

Mah&bhaahya  pradipa,  40. 
Mahacavya,  six  poems  thus  desig- 
nated, 84. 

Mahachapala,  154. 

Mahalacahm'i,  159. 

Mahamalica,  162. 

Maharashtra  language,  29,  68, 
103. 

Maharashtra,  a metre,  90,  157. 
Maharashtra  BrahtnaAas,  179. 
Maiiav-(ba.315.3I6.317. 
Mahaurihati,  152. 

Maha  yuga,  414.  448. 
Mah£swara  vaidya,  5S. 

Mafti,  158. 

MAHlBHAffA,  44. 

MahIchandra,  286. 

MahIpXi.a  d4va,  280. 
Mabishasura,  248. 

Mahishya,  181. 

Mahratla  language,  29,  103. 
Mutnda,  158. 

Mait'hila  dialect,  2L 
Mait’hila  Brdhmahas,  179.  189. 
Maitr£ya,  59. 

Maitr£ya  RACSHiTA,  9,3^  43' 
55. 

2 o 2 
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M6I, 

Mila,  30^  31HL 
Mila,  94.  no.  156.  lliL 
Milacira,  IH^. 

Milidhara,  162. 

Milan,  159.  160, 163.  164. 1115. 
Milan  mddhava,  115. 135. 
Milan  mala,  160. 

Milavi,  157. 

Mili,  liiiL 
Milin'i,  115. 161. 

Mallica,  119, 159. 16.3. 
Manahansa,  161. 

Mauamata  hills,  241. 
Minavaca,  1 59. 

Minavaca  cri3i,  119.  159. 
Mandicim,  160. 

Mandacrinti,  1 12,  142.  162 
Mandari,  1.5H, 

Manihandha,  a metre,  1.59. 
Manibandha  tribe,  lijQ.  18.3. 
MaAicira,  180. 

MitnCVA  CHANDRA,  L 

MaAi  guAa  nimrn,  1 10,  161. 
Mail  madhyi,  159. 

MaAi  mala,  160. 

MaAi  vuinjari,  16.3. 

MaAi  prabhi,  100. 

Munjari,  161,  16.5. 

Manjira,  162. 

ManjubhdshiAi,  1^  1^  KIS. 
Manjugiti,  1.54. 
Manjutaurahha,  16.5. 
Manirami,  ^ 41j  45, 
Mcmbrami,  a metre,  1 ■5f>. 
Mnnorama  rrltli,  48 
Manoranjana,  4.5.3. 

MasSlr,  167, 

Mant'hina,  1 .59. 

-Manu,  see  Me.m-. 


MaitziU  of  the  moon,  .328. 
Marahaiii,  a metre,  ^ 157. 
Marapa,  257. 

Mirkha,  394.  3%.  397,  454. 
Markin,  3iL  See  Mirkha. 
j Mtdallici,  119,  159. 

Milangi,  1 59. 

Mafhuri,  69. 

MAT'HfR£§A,  56. 

Matirama,  ^ 95. 

Mitri,  7^  Til  151 . 

Mitri  ch’handas,  1 .5.3. 

Mitri  larnaca,  ^ 110.  155. 
Manga  puraita,  .350. 

Matti,  1 1 0.  157.  159. 
j Matti  cr'idi,  16.3. 

Malta  mitanga  lilicara,  164. 
Malta  mayura,  130,  161. 
j .Matter,  believed  by  the  Jainat  to 
! be  eternal,  194. 

; Maucticu  dimu,  160. 

; Maurtira  mili,  ICO. 

Maulica  Brihnuu'uu,  190. 
Mn-vipuli,  158. 

Miga,  161. 

Mayura  siriAl,  159. 

Midalhillu,  184. 

Medhya,  52!!. 

M^dinIcara,  19,  20.  .58. 

Midint  c6sha,  58. 
j Meoastrbnrs,  200,  204. 

Mtgha  data,  ^ 112. 11.3. 

I Migha  visp'hurjita,  163. 

Myalisu' ImAmemn,  225. 

Memc  Mchammkd  JaisI,  23. 

I Menc,  177. 

, Mmn  yuga,  414. 

1 Misha,  .3^  329,  355,  365.  473. 

j 4Ii 

j iVewn/n  (.Ma-siua-Ai.lah),  508. 
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Mihiha.389,  4/6,  482^  See  V'a- 

RAIIA  MIHIRA. 

AJiiia,  m 42^ 

Misba, 

Miira  dialect,  L 
Miirn,  a surname,  189. 
Mitabhashini,  452. 

Mifhm,  22^  SiL 
Mit'hnna,  381, 465. 

Mlich'has,  184,  192, 198.  AIL 
Mbdactt,  IGO. 

Mohsen  Fan!,  22fi. 

M6\anaca,  160. 

Mr^gahras,  332,  353,  363. 
Mrigindra,  158. 
Mr'ig'endramuc'ha,  161- 
jtfrTji,  LSa. 

MrXta  sanjivini,  S4. 

Muakkher,  343. 

Muc'ha  chupala,  134. 

Miictaca,  133. 

MucufA,  1^  54. 

Mudoapa,  257. 
Mtiferrchu’lkttlub,  173. 
MugdhiUwdha,  15,  81L 
Mugdhabbdltn  pariiiahla,  4iL 
MugdhabdtUiini,  55. 

Muhammkd  Abu’lwap.1  al  Buz- 
jini,  445,  513„  524,  &c. 
Muhahmed  Apzal,  23. 
Muhammkd  ben  IbrahIm  ul 
Faz&ri,  504,  509. 

Muhahmed  ben  Musa,  444, 
49^^Sic,  535. 

Muhaaiheo  Khiini,  92. 
Muhahmed  uf  Tiz'm.  .329. 
Muhammedan  sects,  225. 

Muh!  ben  Yahya,  .348. 
Muhurta  c/iiiitdmaiii,  32.'>. 
Mttkabalah,  435,  43(i,  489. 


Mukaddhn,  .343. 

Alula,  340. 

Mui.la  Ali,  228. 

.MunISwara,  220.  224, 323.  321. 
358.  376.  378.  396.  454.  467. 
423, 

Munja,  5^  402. 

Munjala,  325,  32^  329,  380, 
385.  4fiL 

Mur,  Mura,  Cll. 

MurarI,  45. 

MOrch’ha  Khan,  56. 
Murdhabhishicta,  189. 

Miiru  character,  23. 

N. 

Naeshairas,  321,  &c. 
iVarfi,  nil. 

Nngalicd,  158. 

Nagan'i,  158. 

Nagand,  158. 

Nagdnicd,  158. 

Ndgart  writing',  27. 

Ndga  stearupini,  118.  159. 

Nao£5a,  ^ H,  ^ 42. 

JVdgi  (gdgutri),  152. 

Nao6j1  bhaIta,  40,  41. 

Adgull,  28(i. 

A'di’,  l8l . 

Kaishadhlya,  ^ 104,  105. 
Naiydgica,  219. 

Ndkis,  4.34. 

Nala,  74,  &c.  105. 

Nalu  champu,  105,  1.35. 
Nnlbdaya,  7^  75. 

JVdma  mdld,  20, 

Ndma  nidhdna,  20. 

Nnma  pdrdyudu,  14L 
NdmrChn  cusha,  20. 
Nandacisora,  40. 
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Kaitdtinn,  1()2. 

Tfaudavartu,  211. 

Nandi,  42. 
iVimdigrama,  4.VI. 

Nundimuc'hi,  Ifil. 

Kapita,  181  ■ 18.*!. 

Ndrachn,  162. 

Nara  vkrma,  298,  .109. 

NaRAYa9a  BHATTA  TARA,  64, 

65.  68,118.132. 

Naraya9a  chacra yartI,  56. 
Narcutaca  148,  162. 

Nardhainca,  162. 

Narindra,  16.3. 

Nari,  158. 

NasIruddIn  Titsi,  .345,  .31.8. 
Nashl'llaii,  Abuluala,  168. 
N&sticn  school,  219. 

Nato,  liL  1^15. 

Naiara,  185. 

Nuinyali,  161. 

Kaiih,  322. 

Navamalini,  160. 

A'aviincura,  4.53. 

Nn-vipuli,  158. 

Napa,  181  ■ 

Nayaca,  289,  291. 
Nayanananda,  52^ 

Nayapala,  280. 

Nkrunoada  raja.  274. 
Netkrah,  .3.34. 

Nichochcha  vr^Ua,  329. 
Nighantu,  ^ 4.3. 

N'Ua,  162. 

NlLACAit'HA,  57. 

N'da  purana,  198. 

A’i/n  swarupa,  160. 

AVnic/i,  ^ 43. 

Nirvana,  319. 

Nishada,  180. 


Nisipila,  162. 

Nivariana,  .312. 

NivrXt,  15.3. 

Nonius,  5QQ. 

NrIsinra,  3^  32^  377,  .379. 

396.  426,  451,452. 

Nrtsinha  champ6,  1.36- 
Nunez,  500. 

NCrum.ah,  225,  227. 
NOshIrvan,  167,  172. 

Ny<mcu  sariiii  (vr'thali),  1 .52. 
Nyasa,  40. 

Nyaya  panciianana,  41L 

O. 

Udra,  179. 

Odra  dria,  28,  62. 

Oyha,  189. 

Ordu  zeban,  33 

I*. 

Pacioi.o,  433,  490,  &c. 

Pada,  2!i  23,  96,  L53. 

Pada  chandrica,  ^ ^ 54. 
Paduchatur&rdha,  1 65. 
Paddculaca,  82,  155,  156. 

Puda  manjari,  ^ ^ 57. 

Padimhrrit  gdyair'i,  152. 
Paddnudhyita,  303. 

Padapancti,  153. 

Paddrt'/ui  caumudi,  56. 

Paddvalt,  48. 

Padmanabha,  422.  470. 
Padmanabhadatta,  47. 
Padmanabha  vija,  422. 
Padm&vati,  156. 

Pnjjutia,  1 56. 

Paiidchi  dialect,  Ij  66,  62, 
Paitamaha  bhathya,  .398. 
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Pait&matm  siddhanta,  387,  388, 
39G,  408,  ->57,  m 
PW.  2i3.  316.  317. 

Palt/ns,  217. 

Paiuivn,  110,  1 5!). 

Paiuajavali,  161. 

Pancdvai'i,  161. 

Pancha  ckanutra,  162,  163. 
Panchdia,  l.W. 

Pancha  siddhanta,  3.'i3. 

Pancha  siddhdnticd,  3^,  300, 
409.  478,  &e. 

Panchalanira,  166.  &c.,  361 , 482. 
Pancti,  152, 153.  L51L 
Pdndya,  273, 

Panjicd  pradipa,  4iL 
PaSini,  ^ &c.,  1 1 , .37.  41L 
Pdniniya  mata  darpana,  43. 
Pdpdpur'i,  215. 

Paramahansa,  220. 

Paramdrhala,  219. 

Parangamd,  1.57. 

Pabasaka,  353,  355,  427.  448, 
473.  474. 

Pardsara  siddhdnia,  180,  378, 
382,416. 

Paribhdshds,  3^  42,  47. 
Paribhdshdrt'ha  sanyraha,  42. 
Paribhdshd  vritti,  42. 
Paribhdshcndu  Uc'hara,  1^  42. 
Paribhdshendu  sic'hara  cdiicd,  42. 
Paricshd,  64. 

Pariyiti,  154. 

Paritishia  prabddha,  45.  . 
Paritishla  siddhdma  ratnicara, 
45. 

Pardshnih,  152. 

PabIwanat'ha,  317. 
Pdrt’hapura,  451. 

PabvatI.  248,271. 


Patanjali,  7,  ^ 63. 

Pal'hyd,  73.  119, 154. 157. 
Pat'hyd  (pancti),  1.53. 

Pafhyd  (VTihaU),  152. 

Palladia,  303,  ^ 3119. 
Pallasdtra  cdra,  185. 

Patticdra,  181. 

Pauli'sa  siddhanta,  387,  414,  480. 
Pdumd,  1.56. 

Pdvitra,  1.59. 

PdxcdpuTi,  215.  319. 

Pdyittd,  159. 

Payidhara,  151. 

Pehlevl  translation  of  the  fables 
of  PlLPAY,  171. 

Penjdbi  langnaffe,  33,  69. 

Persian  translation  of  the  fables 
of  PiLPAY,  167.  &c. ; of  the 
U/maishads,  197 ; of  the  LUd- 
vati,  420. 

Persians,  their  ancient  religion, 
199,  200. 

P'hdlyuni,  335,  336. 

PhIoab,  504. 

Phii.ostratcs,  201,  204. 

Pid,  158. 

PiLPAY,  fables  of,  166.  &c.,  482, 
511. 

Pina  nitambd,  162. 

PiNOALA,  ^ &c.,  97. 

Pinyala  praedia,  65. 

Pinyala  vrftti,  6^  ^ ^ 102. 
PipUica  madhyd,  1.5.3. 

Planets,  Hindu  theory  of  their 
motions,  374,  &c.,  4 1 .5. 
Plavanyamd,  157. 

Pliny,  202. 

Polar  star,  327,  328. 

POBPIIYBIUS,  202. 

Prabhd,  4L 
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Prahha,  a metre,  llK). 

Pratapa  dhavai.a  ufcvA,  289. 

PrabhadracOf  16K 

&c. 

Prabhavaft,  161. 

Pratihara,  292. 

Prabbdha  chandrodayn,  103. 

PratimuhSata,  399. 

Prabodfia  pracisa,  IS* 

Pratipn,  42. 

Prabodhitd,  161. 

PratishVhn,  158. 

Prachita,  144,  164. 

Pratis/ii'ha  gayatn.  152. 

Prdchya  dialect,  6S. 

Praiivdi^vdevftSy  218. 

Prachya  vrKtti,  or  vrilta,  LSi 

Pratyapida,  165. 

PrAcPtt,  }_,  &c.  21j  &c.  6^  213^ 

Praudha  nutnuramd,  ^ 4L, 

316. 

Pravara,  305. 

Pracrit  measure!i,  88. 

Pravara  lalita,  162. 

Pr&cHta  c&madhcnu,  48* 

Prai'rtttacUy  78,  78|  155. 

PracHta  chandrica,  44,  48. 

Pbit’hOdaca  swaaiI,  380,  392, 

PracPUa  lanctiwirra,  48. 

397,  408,  414,  4^  4^  420, 

Prdcrii/i  manbramaf  2^ 

PbIthuvaSar,  477. 

Pracrita  Pingata,  2^  65. 

Prtfhwiy  162. 

Prdcrtta  pracdsa^ 

Priya,  1.58. 

Pracr\ti,  163. 

Priynmvada,  160. 

Pracriyn  caumudiy  ^ 

Prose,  SianJtcrity  133. 

38,  3L 

Prosody,  writers  on,  6^  &c.' 

Praciriya  ralna,  42. 

Ptoi.em  V,  329, 347, 348, 351 , 383. 

Pradipa  manjari,  5L 

.•184,  400,  411,  527. 

Pbai>yi;mna,  409. 

PumSa,  388,  415.  472.  482. 

Pragiti,  1.54. 

Puliia  siddhdntQy  3H8. 

Praharaita  cnbitb,  161. 

Punarvasu.  .^32.  333.  387.391. 

Prahanhifti,  11.5,  145,  160. 

Puhdraca,  185. 

Prajapnti,  a star,  .352,  353. 

Pl'njabaja,  21,  44. 

Prnjjaiicn,  156. 

Purdhas,  4,  5,  18. 

Pramadd,  154.  161. 

Purnstad  jyotishmati,  1 53. 

PriwiSmiy  530. 

Purastdd  vr^hatiy  152. 

Prarndni,  74,  118. 

Pura  ushnihy  152. 

Pramabica,  159,  162. 

POb-^aciianoba,  42. 

Pramitacshara,  8^  110,  16Q. 

rurbhita,  314. 

PramruFy  201. 

Purl'Shacaba,  48. 

Pramuditn  vadana,  16Q. 

PUBCSHOTTAMA,  19,  20,  390, 

Praha,  392. 

PubushOttaaia  nf.vA,  40,  41, 

PraaAda,  3^  41j  4^  42. 

42,55,  58. 

Prama  roshU,  4/9. 

Piu'tm  bhadrapadoy  .143. 

Prastora  pnnrtiy  1 53. 

Purvn  p'hdlpwn,  *136. 

K 
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Pun'ashailhn,  3.~i7. 

!‘urvn  vursha, 

Pushpadanfiy  Hid. 

Pushpitugra,  134,  li^,  Ki4. 
Pushyn,  334. 

Putn,  Ifii). 

B. 

Rabh.«8a,  ^ SiL 
UABIlAiiAPAl.A,  2fL 
Racshamai.i.a,  274.  &c. 
Racsiiita,  ill. 

JtaSd  (fidra),  179.  I S8,  liid. 
Rndilhdy  9^  l.^li. 

Radhacbish^ A,  47- 
Hdyhuvn  pdhHnmyn,  9^  192. 

HAmiUN-ANlJAXA,  45. 

Raohunat’ha  cuacbavabtI, 

5L 

finghu  Vanin,  ^ 100,  &c.  124. 
&c. 

Raga,  33. 

Rahabanandi,  45. 

Rajucn,  184.  185. 

Rdjn  diva,  US. 

Raja  martaiiUn,  463. 

Raja  nighunXa,  29. 

Rajapai.a,  280. 

RajaptUra,  Ihfl. 

Rama,  49,  19L 
Raaiabhaoka,  46. 

Raaiacamta,  4X, 
Rauaciiandra,  10,  &C.  £lj  47. 
379. 

Ramuchandricd,  102. 

Raaia  CKlsHlfA,  453. 

Rama  chTsh&a  d£va,454. 
Ramau.asa,  45. 

K.amad£v'a  mi^ra,  43. 
Raaiakanua,  4^  51, 

VOL.  U. 


I Rama  xaR-ivaSa,  iil. 
Ramanat'ma,  45. 

RaMaNAT’hA  VIDVA  VACHF.S- 

I PATI,  52, 

I Rnmani,  158. 

I Ramanij'ja,  205. 

I Rajia  syavai.ancaHa,  42, 
Ramaprasada  TAR<  ALANOAR A, 

52, 

Ra.maprasada  TARCA  VAofsA, 

46. 

RaMA  R.jjA.  26. 

RAM.i§BAA1A,  5^  &C. 

RaMA  tarta  VAoisA,  40,  57. 
Rdmdynha  of  TfLAslnitiA,  94, 
102. 

Rdmdynna  of  V.Ai.Mlr.i,  101,  lO.'l. 
Rama  vydcnraiia,  43. 

Rumhhd,  158. 

RAAlf^WARA,  42,  52a 
RaIIaTARCA  MAI.I.A,  345. 

Ranild,  154. 

Ranoanat’iia,  .324.  390.  421. 
452.  454. 

Rantid£va,  ^ 53. 

Raaamuld,  157. 

Rasarmmjuri,  95. 

Rat'hbddkutd,  IJM,  166. 

Raai,  158. 

RaTICAKTA  TARCA VAOfiiA.  46. 

Ratna  cisha,  20,  52. 
Ratnaoabbha,  357. 

! Raina  maid,  a dictionary,  ^ a 
g^rammar,  47 ; an  astronomical 
wfirk,  323.  363. 

Ru-vipuld,  158. 

Raya  MUccfA  aia^i,  1^  54. 
Recordr,  Robert,  430,  4.34. 
Regions  of  the  world  sacred  to 
the  Jninaa,  220.  &c. 

■2  f 
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RUchl(Ji,  33. 

Rivati,  .3^  32li  3;^  &c. 

464. 

R^gviSn,  followers  of  the,  260. 
Rishi,  344. 

Rtsfinliha,  208,  .31!). 

Rishalha  gaja  viUuita,  lfi2. 
Rtshia,  seven,  352,  255. 

RohiAi,  331.553.35H. 

Rila,  yO,  ^ Lafi. 

Rirmacn  siddh&nta,  386.  388.  400, 
411.476. 

Ruchira,  1 1.5.  1.30,  157,  L6L 
Rucmavad,  110,  159. 

Rudra,  ^ 59. 

Rudra  yavuila  lanira,  177. 
Rupamdld,  48. 

Riipamali,  159. 

S. 

&dbari  dialect,  68. 

&nbda  cuustubhu,  4L 
iabda  ghosha,  16. 

Sabdanuidnana,  44. 

Sabdn  ratna,  13,  4L 
^da  Tatnavali,  56. 
habdartiai'a,  ^ 59. 
kabdendu  ucluira,  13,  H,  4L 
kobdicabharanut  4fl. 

Sdbrangicd,  lilL 
&6ca,  179. 

&aca  dwipa,  179. 
iiaca  era,  478. 

SA0A1.YA.  5,  48,  .323.  358.  359. 
Sacnlga  sanh  il6,  324,  333,  .391 , 
382.  352.  358.  377. 
Sacambhari,  9^  234. 

Sdcari  dialect,  68. 

&acnia  bhida,  332. 

Sacatavana,  5,  6,  39,  48. 


^icvnri,  161. 

Sic'ha,  ATi. 

Sac'hira,  186. 

^cuntali,  1.36. 

^ACYASINHA,  198,  318. 

Sadikigahs,  2.30. 

Sdhitya  drrpnhn,  62,  68,  98. 
haiUmc'ha,  162. 

Saitaya,  64. 
iaiviu,  197. 

Sai.ama,  515. 

Salila  nidhi,  16.3. 

Salin'i,  104,  160. 

§alivahana,  59. 

Salman,  .348. 

Salura,  164. 

Samanwans,  20.3. 

.Sdtndni,  21i  198. 

Samanica,  159,  162. 

Samanti,  49. 

Samaibdhnna,  4.35. 

Satnbher,  92. 

Stivtlhu,  a metre,  164. 

Snmbhu,  a metre,  163. 

§AMBHU  271.  272. 

Samel  iir'hara,  212. 

Sammuha,  1-58. 

Samudratnia,  16.3. 

Smnval,  in  inscriptions,  sometimes 
denotes  the  year  of  the  reign, 
246,  281. 

^ANGARA,  1^  95.  1 I 4,  295. 
Sificard  dialect,  C8. 

Sanc'ha  c6ra,  18Q. 
ionc’Aa  diraca,  180. 

6ani’/iatiar'i,  159. 

Sancbga,  194,  219. 

Sanc'bga  carira,  74. 

Sancriti,  16.3. 

Sanrsbiptasdra,  4^  4^ 
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Simcumali,  I.S-I 
Sa$6ila,  18H. 

San'oama,  25-5,  Sic. 

SnnffUi,  l.‘i4. 

Sangrahnhi  ratna,  220. 

Snnhita,  477. 

Sangata,  15?). 

Sanmnutica  BrUimanas,  IKf). 
Sannyaais,  203. 

Sntudravarta,  20. 

Samcdras,  192. 

SarucHtn,  ^ &c.  Derivation  of 
the  word,  2. 

Snnstdrd  panctih,  1 5.1. 

Sanyuetd,  159. 

Snpln  iafi,  74. 

Sara,  151. 

^iarabhn,  365,  .366. 

&arabhd,  162. 

Sdrdmrtia,  42. 

Saba4ad£va,  49. 

Sdranga,  1.59. 

Sarofiga,  160. 

Sarangaca,  161 . 

Sdrangt,  159. 

Saraai,  163. 

Sdrasundari,  56. 

Sdraswata,  15. 

Sdraswata  Brdhmanas,  129,  1^ 

m 

Saraswaia  nation  and  laneuaire, 
2lj69.i>iA 
Sara.ttrali,  a river,  21. 

Snrasicali  bdla  bdnU  21 . 

Saraswati  canl'hdhharuka,  ^ 

42. 

Saranoali  pracriyd,  44. 

Sdraval'i,  1.59. 
f^rdula,  162.  16.3. 

^drduta  Mila,  162. 
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^rdula  vicridita,  111,  141,  143. 

145,  147,  163. 

Sanrum,  see  Sermon. 
§abnoadhaba,  2.36 
Sdmgadhara  paddhati,  236. 

Sdmgi,  159. 

Sarbja,  1.52. 

Sdru,  1.5S. 

Sabvadiiaba,  20,  55. 
Sarvdnanda,  55. 

Sabva  vabman,  44. 

Sail,  152. 

.W’  cald,  162. 

6nti  vadand,  159.  163. 

^diwata,  2^  52. 

SatabhisAd,  34^  .363. 

Silicas  of  BhartbI  haki,  174. 
SataA  pancti,  1 .5.3. 

Satananda,  385,  390,  403,  482, 
425. 

Salt,  152. 

SatbvrVmti,  153 
Sutrunjuya,  215. 

Sat  sa'i,  ^ 22. 

SiTVACf,  21. 

Saugalas,  219. 

Saumyd,  ^ 155. 

Saura  day.s,  415. 

Snuraihaca,  l^l,  165. 

Saura-aini  dialect.  66.  67. 
SiurdsAira,  22. 

Saurdshira  metre,  ^ ^ L5JL 
Saura  siddhdnta,  32lj  3^  .322. 

392.  422. 

Sdvana  days,  414 
8aveb.4a,  122. 

Sayama  acharya,  9,  4^  257. 
Scandha,  154. 

Scandhugrivd,  1 52. 

Serf  ah,  3.36. 
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Servum,  s common  termination  of 
proper  names,  18i),  303. 
Skrv6ru  TBivfenf,  235,  240. 
280. 

S(s6,  L51L 
1 .59. 

§£shanaoa,  63. 

Seven  Htshh,  340,  352.  Their 
motion,  .35.5. 

Siiadman,  2.30. 

Shah  Jkhan,  319. 

.S/ini,  4.34. 

ShaSmatuba,  .33 1. 

Shamrhnh,  169. 

Shnipada,  156. 

)>hai  pndica,  9(^  ilL 
Shamlaky  .340. 

Sheraian,  .329. 

ShUilis,  225,  &c. 

lik'he,  87j  ^ 1_5^  1.56, 165, 

Sic  harini,  ] 14. 148, 150, 102. 
Sieshd,  43. 

Sidd/iacn,  163 

Siddhinta  cunmudi,  ^3^  41. 
Siddhdnta  chnndrica,  44. 

Siddhanta  simhili  lira  lamucfi- 
rhayn,  451. 

Siddhanta  sarvabhaimui,  324,  See., 
3^3^^^  401. 
Siddhinta  sirotnuhi,  324,  &c..  .350, 
■352.  376.  385  , 393,  &c.,  396, 
419. 

Siddhanta  sunduru,  .325,  327,  451. 
Siddhanta  taltica  rivira,  453.  sec 
Tattwa  vitffca. 

Siddharf'ha,  251,  318. 

S'njhrnho'ihn,  48. 

SiyhriH-hfha,  4nl. 

Sihhi,  their  sucied  m rilin(rs, 

Siili,  185. 


I Sii.vKSTiiB  1I„  pope.  488. 

I Simac  ul  aazil,  3.37. 
i SiMEo  Sethus.  171. 172. 

I Sind  hind,  4j^  50^  50^  &c. 

I SiKonii,  298. 

, Sinhdltti,  157. 
j Sinhandda,  Lfil. 

Sinhdealdca,  157. 

' Sinhiwicrdnta,  144.  164. 

Sinhini,  1.54. 

Sitihlmnatd,  161 . 

§!ra  oeva,  42. 

&iramahi,  323.  Sic. 

Str.ihd,  159. 

SwB,  159. 

SlSUPAI.A,  86. 

Si'iupdla  hadhu,  80,  120—124,  132. 
^VA.  248.  256. 

Siva  nuArfA,  13. 

SiVAOASA,  4^  ^ 

SivAnivA,  42. 

SiVARAMA  ClIACBA  VAHTi,  45. 
Siva  swam!,  42. 

Slbca,  70, 118, 1 19. 

^'M,d,  1£3. 

Solhivati,  161. 

Solar  race,  286,  318. 

Soi.iN't'S,  202. 

86mabiiCpai.a,  274. 

SOmacara,  63. 

Sinnandt'ha,  in  Quzerat,  90. 
Sbmuraji,  1.59. 

Strma  liddhdnta,  377.  .382. 
S6m£swaba  PfevADi.  272. 
Sotnmnnacodr/m,  196. 

Soruil'hd  metre,  ^ ^ 1 56. 

Soul,  194. 

I Sp'HfrfAYANA,  48. 

I Sp'huin,  .325,  395.  IO6.  4.56. 
Sp'hhin  nuruy 
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Sp’/luia  siddhantu,  391. 

Spots  in  the  moon,  244. 

Srngdhara,  1 16,  1 1>3. 

Srngviai,  1 17, 160. 

Sruj,  Ifil- 

Siramnna,  196.  20.3. 

&ruvacas,  19-S. 

Srttvnnd,  341.  358. 

Sri/iica,  160. 
firi,  169. 

ShIballabuXchIrya,  46. 
SrIbhadba,  49. 

SRicHANOBA  D^VA,  286. 
6i{inHARA,  422,  469,  50Q. 

8b!0HABA  CHACBAVARTi,  £[. 
§RioiIARA  SWAMf.  116,  357. 
SrIiiahsha,  8^  98^  104.  188. 
SrIpala,  286. 

.SbIpati,  323,  36.3. 

SbIpati  datta,  45. 

Sriputu,  160. 

Sb!sh6!5a,  386.  388.  407.  476. 
480. 

SRlSHfloHARA,  4L 
Srirntsa,  210. 

6nila  bodha,  65. 

Stanza  in  fiinsfrTl  poctn',  how 
t-iiinpnsed,  JO. 

Stkpiianus  Byzantinl'8,  202. 
Strabo;  his  acoount  of  Indian 
classes,  200,  Sic, 

.Stri.  158. 

SUBANDHU,  98i  134,  135. 
SubhndTacn,  161. 

^iuBilANOA,  20i 

Subha-ihita  rutnn  xaiididtri,  ^462, 
Sirnn0Ti  ciiANORA,  49j  .54. 
Subddhini,  46. 
f'liceiarn,  161. 

Sncl/ibidiiSy  218. 


iuclambaras,  220. 

Sudd/taviraj,  159. 

Suddha  viril  Hshabha,  1 65. 
SlIDDilOoANA,  251. 

Sudhd,  162. 

SuDHACARA,  48. 

SuDiiARsiA  swam!,  316.  317. 
&udha  irotriya  Brd/itaaAus,  188. 
Sudhdittbddhn,  47. 

&udras,  178. 

StioATA,  206,  251. 

Sugiti.  154. 

Sumdlad,  159. 

Sumdnicd,  159. 

Sumbhadesu,  179. 

Sumtic’hi,  160. 

Sunandini,  161. 

Sunap'ha,  529. 

SUNDARA,  95. 

Sundabananda,  57. 

Sundari,  1^  163. 

SC'NDRR,  23. 

Sunnis,  226,  &o. 

Supadma,  42i  56. 

Siipadmu  dhdtupdin,  47. 

Supadma  macnrundn,  47. 

Supudma  parisishia,  47. 

Supavitrd,  161. 

SupriiiishVhd,  1 58. 

Siipriyd,  151. 

Surasd,  1 63- 
Surusdna,  66. 

SOrya,  375,  377. 

SOryadasa,  421,  422,  428,  451. 
i Surya  pracdia,  451 . 

Surya  siddhdnta,  323.  &c.,  349. 

351.  &c.,  328,  ^ 388,  &c. 
SOryasuhi,  451 , 454. 
Siiryavauiu,  318. 

Sdud,  342. 
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Sui'ttdmta,  lilL 

Tnnlica,  182. 

Suvasa,  1.S9. 

Tinti,  180. 

Sushami,  L5H. 

Tnntm,  in  aatronomy,  477. 

Susti^^A  cavirIja, 

Tautras,  1^  177.  185,  Su:. 

Suta,  IHi?. 

Tantrapradipa,  43. 

SulTon  of  NkIsinha,  ^1^3. 

Tantravaya,  180.  181,  18.3. 

StUraa  of  Pacini,  ^ of  PiN- 

Tanumadhya,  159. 

OAI.A,  63. 

Tantri,  163. 

Suvndana,  16.3. 

Taraca,  161. 

ifwagaia,  104,  130,  IfiO. 

TarachaAOI,  290. 

SwAUf,  ^ 49. 

Taralanagani,  160. 

Nirami,  314. 

Tarangini,  42. 

Swardj,  153. 

Tarapala,  59. 

Stcastica,  209. 

Turf,  tarfuh,  .335. 

Sicatl,  337. 

Tarikhu  ’Ihucama,  510,  518. 

Swayamphaca^ananoa,  42. 

Tala,  160. 

Swerhagrima,  179. 

Tattwtt  bodhint,  ^ 41. 

§w£tac£tit,  2.SI  ■ 

Tallvoa  chandra,  14,  3^  4L 

Sw£t6tpala,  4C1. 

Tattwa  vivcca,  324.  352, 359. 379 

Syauras,  195. 

453. 

tfyiuica,  IGO. 

Ta-vipultt,  1.58. 
Telinga  language,  3L 

T. 

Teppas,  33. 

Tnhayi,  333. 

Tiiabit,  345,  348.  .38.3. 

Tahriru  'ImejeaH,  345. 

Thacura,  189. 

Tahynt,  .33.3. 

Thuruyya,  33L 

Tajuca,  526. 

Tied  toTvastoa,  55. 

Taijasa  tarira,  11)4. 

Tilaca,  159. 

Tailanga  hr&hmafuis,  179. 

Tinnd,  1.58. 

Tuilanga  language,  3L 

Tipura,  241. 

Tuilica,  1H2. 

Tirhutiya  dialect,  27 ; writing. 

TajuddIn,  173. 

242.  247. 

7ala,  151. 

Tima,  158. 

Tali,  L5B. 

TtTt'hancara,  21.3. 

Tamuraia,  160.  Uil. 

Tifhi,  364. 

Tamhuli,  1^2. 

Tbduh  lutUra,  178. 

Tdmracula,  180. 

Tuntiira,  159. 

TmmU  language,  29. 

Tutuea,  J4,  110, 160. 

TdnUiwn,  151. 

TOfALA,  2!I2. 

TAiifiiN,  63. 

Tribhangi,  157. 
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Tricuiidu^  5^  51 
TricaliHa  chintamafa,  57. 
Tricafula  iUha,  2(^  5H. 

Tricinlia  viveca,  SJ, 
Trii.ochana  dasa,  ^ 57. 
Tripod  anushlubh,  152. 

Tripod  gayotri,  152. 

Tripod  tuhAih,  152. 

Tripod  viraj  (yayatri),  152. 
TriMubh,  152, 153,  160. 
TbiVICRAMA  BHA-tfA,  105,  135. 
Trivid,  305. 

Tula.  473. 

TulasIdasa,  ^ 102. 

Tuluica,  liU, 

Tiingi,  150. 

Tungabhadri,  284. 

Turushcas,  198. 

U. 

Ubhayavipula,  1-54. 

Uccach'ha,  15fi. 

Uct'hd,  1 58. 

Udavadha  VAi.A,  2.93. 

Uda  YAiiiTVA,  299,  .309. 
UnAYANA,  Lfi, 

Uddhnrihinif  1 01 . 

Vdgntd,  131,  Ki5. 

Vdgat'hd,  154. 

Udgiti,  7.3.  1.54. 

Vdichyn  vriUi,  155. 

USiyn,  69. 

Uggahd,  154. 

Vgra,  181. 

Vjjintn,  212. 

Ujjwuli,  160. 

Ulca,  48. 

UUdla,  ^ L51L 
Ui.unii  Bko,  329,  &c. 

U M ARATl,  45. 


Uitddi,  59. 

UAddi  vrilti,  47. 

Upachitrd,  86.  155. 160  164. 
UpagUi,  154. 

Upajdti,  99,  ^ Stc.,  1^  1^ 
164.  ' 

Upamdlini,  161. 

Upariihldd  jyotishmati,  153. 
Uparishldd  vrthati,  1 52. 
Upast'hitd,  159. 160. 

VpasChita  prachupiln,  165. 
Upavtdas,  20, 

Vpendravajra,  9^  1^  164. 

Urdvrthati,  152. 

UshAih,  152,  159. 

Vtcd,  158. 

Vtcnch'hdy  9^  156. 

Vtcala,  28. 

UtcaUi  BrdhmaAas,  179, 

Ulca  lied  prdya,  1.3.3. 

Utcriti,  164. 

Utpdlini,  2^  ^ 161. 

Vtsara,  162. 

Ulxarpini  age,  207. 

Vtinra  hhddrnpada,  343. 
i ttara  p'hdlguui,  .336. 
liUardshdSha,  .36.3. 

V. 

V ACHRSPATI,  1^  59. 

Vactra,  118,  142.  157. 

Vdeya  pradipa,  42. 

Vtticdrica,  194. 

Vaidarblit  dialect,  67. 

Vuidiba,  18.3. 

Vnidiciis,  188. 

Vuidyu,  1 80. 

Vuijuyanti,  20. 
yniiishica  achool,  219. 
I'nixlmmyn  catimudi,  5J. 
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Vnhhnavns,  197. 

V'aiiwmtivi,  llK). 

Vniii/m,  Vaiiya  class  among 
the  Jninas,  lii5. 

Vaitdriya,  2^  155.  LUL 

\’aiydcnrniia  bMishnnn,  42. 
Vuiydcartu'Mbhtiihtrfut  sdra^  42. 
Vaigdcarai'in  siddhdnla  mnnjushd, 
42. 

Vdjivdhmin,  1153. 

Vaign,  309. 

Vallar'i,  154, 

Vai.mIci,  101. 

Vamana,  20i  38. 

Vdmana  edited,  248. 

Vamana  JAA’AOITVA,  4fl. 
V'aMAn£nUBA  SWAJlt,  13. 

Vana,  13L 

V^ANADIvA  BHAfrA,  57. 
VwioTndld,  182. 

Vunnmdlddharn,  182, 

I'dna  vdjied,  88, 18^ 

Kdni  bhushatui,  84. 

Vdnini,  182. 

Vanild,  159- 
Vaninpntrn,  182. 

Vaniapatrnpntitn,  182 
Vaninst'hd,  103,  1 05,  lOG,  160. 
Vaiiiatt'bnviln,  ICO. 
VansIvadana,  46. 
Varauamiiiiba,  6^  17.3.  353. 
&c.,  .3^  &c.,  373.  .385.  389. 
424.  429.  457.  461.  475.  477. 

Vtirdhi  (gdgutri),  L52 
Vdrdhi  ianJiild,  .355.  387.  409, 
424. 

Vardjivi,  181. 

V AIIAR('C:lll,  2^  41,  4^  53. 

Vnrnsundari,  181. 


Varalanu,  160. 

Varaynvali,  162 
Vardhamdnd,  165. 

Vardhnmdnd  (gdyatr'i),  152, 
VAltnilAMANA,  213,  &c. 

Vardhamana  mi^ra,45. 
Varendra,  179.  188. 

Vdrhaspntya  family,  .305, 
Vdrkfisptttya  school,  219. 

Vannan,  see  Verman. 

Varfta,  43L 
Varhadesand,  52. 

Varna  vrtUa,  96. 

Vdrlicas,  42. 

Vdrtieds  on  PaSini’s  suiras, 
1^31,4^42 
VaRL’<(A  DHAffA.  46L 
Vdsand,  157.  324,  452 
i Vdstmd  bhdshyn,  220.  224.  359. 

I 376,  380,  404,  423. 

Vdsand  vdrtied,  .376,  3%,  453. 

I Vasanta,  1 59. 

Vasanta  tUaea,  117. 130.  146, 149, 
161. 

Vdsmiti,  161. 

Vdsuvadnild,  98, 131. 

V'ASisiif'iiA,  .32.3. 

ViisishVha  siddhdntn,  .379,  382, 
386.  &c..  476.  42Q. 

Vdsudivns,  21.5. 

Yasumati,  159. 

Vdlurrn't,  104, 160. 

Vatsa,  188. 

’ Vdyu,  in  astronomy,  469. 

; Vf.DAOARVA,  188. 

\ Vedanta,  1 i*.3.  197. 
j rfrfo.v,  their  antiquity,  197.  199> 
I 204.  Obsolete  dialect  of  the 
' Ved,.s,  2 Metres  peculiar  to 
I the  Vedas,  152, 153.  3’he  Vedas 
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rejected  by  the  Bauddhas  and 
Jainas,  192. 

Yidhavalaya,  325. 

Yegavnii,  164. 

Yerman,  190,  303. 

Yisyd,  154. 

YitUu  pnnchattintali,  87. 

Yibudhn  priyA,  163. 
VicramXditva,  2^  475. 

Yicrfli,  163. 

Vicshfpn,  466. 

Yiderbfta,  6J. 

Yidyadhara,  160. 

Yidydnugnr,  255,  258. 
Vidyavin6da,  1 16. 

YidytiUic'ha,  159. 

Yidyunmala,  109. 159,  162. 

Yidyul,  161. 

Yigdhd,  154. 

YigiU’ha,  1.54. 

Yig'Ui,  154. 

Viobahapala  d£va,  2^&c. 
Yija,  4^ 

Yija  gnkita,  419. 

Yujaprnltddka,  453. 

VlJAYA  CHANDRA,  286.  &C. 
Yijnynpurn,  249. 

Yijoha,  159. 

VlMAI,A  SARASWATl,  4S. 

V INAYACA,  174. 

Yindhya  vdsin'i,  249. 
Yiparddc’/ty6nac(,  124.  164. 
YiparUa  pnChya,  158. 

Yipina  tilaca,  161. 

Yipra,  151. 

Yipuli,  73,  119,  154.  lag. 
f'lTaJ,  153. 

Yiidc'ha,  .3.39. 

VOL.  LL 


Viidshicd,  16Q. 
b'ishcumiha,  363. 

Vishnc.248,  256.  His  nine  foes, 
218. 

j VlSHlJu  CHANDRA,  3/9,  380, 

I 3^3^40L  -176.  480. 

yishnu  dharm'oUara purann,  324, 
389.  391.  396,  408.  457. 

' Vishnu  mISba,  47, 

I VishSu  paA6ita,  451. 

I Cishnu  puratia,  357.  362. 

VisiiAu Sarman,  L66. 
f-'iitoca,  8^  155. 

Y'ismitii,  163. 
f ’islara  pancti,  153. 

Fiiwn  cusha,  12. 

Vi^wanat’ha,  57.  Another 
writer  of  that  name,  452, 

Fiiwa  prarasa,  58. 
Vi&wabat’ha,  65. 

V'iSwakOpa,  454. 

Fitann,  119.  159. 

Vlff'HALA  acharva,4L 

, Fivdddnuiva  situ,  177. 

I'ivaruHiti  on  PaSini,  7i 
VopadIva,  15,  .3^^  &c.  51l 
VopalIta  see  B6pai.Sta, 

F raja  bhdshd,  33. 

I VnlnDiiA  oAROA,  3.05,  356. 
j Friddha  vdsishVha,  322. 

I Fr^had  amara  cdsha,  20. 
j Frihad  dranyaca,  193. 

I Frthad  dharma  purdna,  177.  &c. 

( 

Yrthad  hdrdmh,  5^^ 

FrXhad  vivd/ia  paiala,  478. 
Frthad  ydird,  478. 

Frthaf,,  1^  L59. 

Vrthat  jdtactt,  364,  ilL  IIH; 
i 2 Q 
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Vr\hnt  uig/iauli,  20. 
f'lihat  snfihila,  473.  475.  478. 
VrthnI  .turga  siddhdntn,  484. 
Vrtnddvnna  champ(i,  13fi. 

Vrtiita,  160. 

Vris/ta, 

Vrishabhn,  208. 365. 

VrUta,  163. 

Vriltd,  IfiflL 
f'rtita  cnurmtdi,  64. 

I'rildi  diTpm'm,  6^  65. 

Vr'itta  gnndhi,  1.33. 

VrtUa  mniiiivnli,  6^  7.3. 

Vrtitn  retnacarn,  64,  &c.,  8^  100» 
118.  132. 

Vritti  sungrnha,  .38,  46. 

Vr^ttbcti  rntnn,  64,  65. 

Vgarara  dipird,  46. 
Vifdr'hydmrttn,  55. 

Vydr'hpd  prndipn,  55. 

Vydchyd  fdrit,  43. 

Vydc'hyd  siidlid,  55. 

VTlnf,  20,  53. 

VvIoiibabiiOti,  42. 
VviOllBAPADA,  42. 

Vydla,  130,  liH. 

Vvasa,  101. 

\V. 

IFhju/i,  .370. 

Y. 

YinAVA,  42. 

Yajnya  nabava^a,  42. 

Yajur  vidn,  3^  260. 


Yaiiuicn,  15H. 

Kon  lug  nnta  Urunuiui,  43. 
YaSaiipai.a,  278. 

Yasca,  4^  64. 

Yasotabma,  229,  307.  302.312. 
■314. 

Yntis,  195. 

Yavnmadhyd,  1 .5.3. 

Ynvamati,  1 65. 

y'dcnnns,  184.  365.  &c.,  373,  410. 
3'avanaciiabya,  365,  367.  .373. 
411. 

Ydvat  tdvnt,  431. 

Ya-vipuld,  1 5.8. 

Ynuvnnamattd,  162. 

Ybdha^  159. 

Yuga,  .362.  &c. 

Yt)gn  school,  219. 

Yoga  idstra,  63. 

Ybgatdrd,  .32.3.  .362. 

Yign  vasinliVha,  102. 

Ybjann,  222. 

YuDIIISHflllBA,  198. 

Yugn,  41^  414,  ^ 474. 

Yuga  of  the  solstice,  465. 

Yugnui,  71. 

Ynvardja,  286. 

7.. 

Zdbih,  34L 
Zdtu  'Utalk,  .345. 

Zirad,  3.33. 

Zodiac,  its  division,  .321.  449. 
Zubanah,  zubdnigah,  .338. 

Zuhrah,  .3,36. 
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ERRATA  IN  VOL.  I. 


Page 

15, 

Line 

11, 

for  Aswalavana  rend  Aswalayana. 

17, 

7, 

from  bottom,  for  Cniii'humi  read  CnuVhumi. 

12, 

12, 

for  Sachi'gutui  read  Sathigutm. 

54, 

9. 

ybr  SwferAC^TU  read  Sw£tac£tu. 

64, 

3, 

for  Canwa  read  Canwa. 

76, 

<>•> 

fur  Yaklna  read  Varv&a. 

83, 

14, 

for  prngatnens  read  prupalncns. 

96, 

16, 

for  Cnt' bnvuUi  read  CaV/tnval/i. 

107, 

23, 

for  “ calender”  rend  “calendar.” 

185, 

22 

for  AswinI  read  A§vvix(. 

190, 

11.' 

for  “ does  ” read  “ doest.” 

190, 

12, 

from  bottom,  for  Brahmandch’ handasi  read  Br&h- 

200, 

15, 

rruinii  eh'handasi. 

fur  “ the  white  Ynjunh  ” rend  “ the  black  Yajush." 

307, 

1, 

for  Caut'huma  read  Caui’humn. 

In  VOL.  II. 

55,  last  line,  for  Maitr£ya,  Racshita  read  Mattr^ya 
racshita. 
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